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In memory of the men and women, our fathers 
and mothers, who, ambitious to insure right hving 
in their community, in faith laid the foundation 
and with sacrifice built the superstructure of this 
church, these pages have been written. 


To the youth of today and tomorrow, who 
know their safety and opportunity to work out 
the present is built upon the right living, the faith 
and the sacrifice of the founders and the builders, 
and who appreciate that their todays on tomor- 
row become their yesterdays, these pages are 


dedicated. 
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FOREWORD 


No historian for Johnson County or for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Franklin, Indiana, can expect or be expected to make the 
contribution to the recorded history of these two institutions that has 
been made by Judge David Demaree Banta. Judge Banta is known 
and appreciated, not only by the people of Johnson County for what 
he has preserved to them, but he and his work have served through- 
out the State to stimulate interest for the preservation of pioneer 
material and local history. He is constantly referred to as an example 
for similar work in other communities. He possessed a keen historic 
appreciation so essential to any historian and more important, he was 
born and grew to manhood in the pioneer atmosphere of Johnson 
County. He knew from first hand the lives, the struggles and the 
achievements of the pioneers. His friends and companions in the 
years of his maturity were the men and women who had experienced 
with him and from whom he gathered other data than that with 
which he was familiar. Judge Banta is preeminently the first his- 
torian of Johnson County because of his ‘History of Johnson 
County,” his “Making of a Neighborhood” and his “History of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Franklin” prepared and read upon the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the church, November 30, 1874. 


In 1899 when the church celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding, Robert Allen Brown, likewise a native born Johnson 
Countian and a descendant of Presbyterian fathers, Hopewell and 
Franklin, wrote the third quarter of the church’s existence and added 
new and valuable material to the records of the first fifty years. 
Fortunately Mr. Brown possessed the same type of historic minded- 
ness as Judge Banta. This history is preserved in manuscript form. 

In 1919 a committee was appointed to collect and prepare for 
_ preservation the records of the twenty-five years which would com- 
plete one century of life for the First Presbyterian Church of Frank- 
lin. While asked to write the history of these twenty-five years and 
fully appreciating the worth of their growth and achievement, the 
drawing toward the pioneer days was too strong. It was felt the 
work of the past twenty-five years could be presented in its full worth 
only in seeing how these twenty-five years came to be. The works 
of Judge Banta and Mr. Brown have been drawn upon for the early 
record, but in some instances authoritative material has been found 
On points that were left in doubt by the early writers. ‘Time and 
research have given further information. 
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The original committee for 1919 was composed of Edith Banta 
(Mrs. J. G.) Covert, Ethel McCaslin (Mrs. E. C.) Bailey, Robert 
Alexander Todd, Ruth Elizabeth Graham, Susannah Ott and Marie 
Ditmars (Mrs. Frank) Hasse, names significant in the history of 
the church throughout the century. All of these were faithful in their 
research among the records of the church and the subsidiary organi- 
zations. The chairman of the committee was the present church 
historian. When the work was not completed in 1924, on the occa- 
sion of the Centennial, it was decided to continue the writing through 
the one hundred and twenty years to November 30, 1944. The 
original committee never relaxed in the response when called on for 
aid, though some were living at a considerable distance. Mrs. Bailey 
died on April 30, 1942. 

There have been others who have been ready to respond with 
data. There are a few who deserve special mention. M. J. Voris 
never lost interest and was a source of strength. He had the records 
gone over and rebound so they may serve the years in good condition. 
E. Victor Bergen, from his years of experience as clerk of the Session 
and compiling the roll, gave us the use of his papers and read the 
chronological roll when completed. Alta Vaught (Mrs. C. B.) 
Henderson visited us frequently to keep in touch with the status of 
progress and bring additional information. Robert Todd and Esther 
Aikens (Mrs. Robert) Todd have faithfully read a large part of the 
manuscript. O. J. Shuck has been a source of information for land 
titles. From the files of the Franklin Star we have secured much 
material connected with the immediate interests and progress of this 
Church. In his more than sixty years as editor, Walter W. Aikens 
has never lost his fine sense of values in local social movements and 
has ever given to progress in all educational and religious institutions 
its proper prominence. His full accounts of the anniversaries, of 
visiting ministers and of those who had gone far afield in the good 
work of his own church have been used freely. We have often found 
ourselves, if not quoting, following Mr. Aiken’s wording in his care- 
ful descriptions and fine appreciations. John A. McCaslin, of the 
Hopewell Church, has been generous in sharing his knowledge of the 
Hopewell Community in its relation to Franklin. For all of this help 
the church historian is grateful, for the mistakes she is responsible. 
We have tried to write without expressing views and opinions. Where 
they have seemed unavoidable, again the responsibility is hers. 


The typists have made the work, in progress and in final form, 
possible. Sara Elizabeth Garrett (Mrs. Franklin) Edwards, pa- 
tiently typed in the beginning when much of it must be done from 
dictation. Though not a Presbyterian she had the privilege of typ- 
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ing in the names of her great-grandparents. She came back in the 
late stages and helped to complete the manuscript. George Curry of 
Wheat-Voris-Powell descent typed the final form of the chronological 
roll. Much of the manuscript was typed by Katherine Jennings 
(Mrs. David O.) Webb. Jennings is a Presbyterian historic name 
of the Greenwood and Franklin Churches. Webb is a county-wide 
name, sometimes on a Presbyterian roll. Lella Kelly typed the major 
part of the alphabetical roll of membership. The name Kelly ap- 
pears on the rolls of the Presbyterian churches in the county from 
the time of their earliest history. 


Words written in introduction by Judge Banta so many years 
ago do not seem inappropriate now. “I do not suppose that this 
history presents any pages of special interest to the general public; 
it contains no startling incidents, no remarkable events, no curious 
revelations, no circumstances of dramatic interest whatever. It is a 
- simple and unambitious history. It is the record of the work of a 
succession of plain, earnest Christian men and women, laboring to 
build up and maintain a church reflecting their views of religious 
belief and Christian duty. Only this and nothing more. But simple 
and unambitious as it may be, surely there are some facts of encour- 
agement or warning, some examples of good or evil, some practices 
to be approved or condemned, which it may disclose, and which it 
may do the members of this congregation good to know.” 


HeErRRIOTT C. PALMER, 
Church Historian, 1919-1944. 
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CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND: THE CHURCH AT LARGE 
How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Jehovah of hosts—Psalms 84:1. 


And He continued all night in prayer to God. And when it was day, He called His 
disciples, and chose from them twelve, whom also He named aposties.—Luke 6:12 and 13. 


On November 30, 1824, three men and two women, who pre- 
viously had expressed their faith in the teachings of Jesus Christ 
and had been affiliated with Presbyterian Churches in other parts 
of the Middle West, met in the cabin of George King, known in 
secular history as the proprietor of Franklin. Under the direction 
of the proper officials, from the Salem Presbytery, they organized 
the First Presbyterian Church in the wilderness of Johnson County. 
Other pioneers joined this group; the church grew and became a 
strong institutional force in the community. One hundred years later 
the generation of that day, the children of the children of the founders, 
were asked to put into written form the story of the achievements of 
those one hundred years. At once three questions presented them- 
selves; why and how came a Presbyterian Church in this wilderness, 
what was the condition of the wilderness and who were these founders, 
that is, what were the foundations on which the church was builded? 


Presbyterianism in theological doctrine and church 
organization was an outgrowth of Calvinism. Cal- 
vinism was one of the dissenting movements which marked the period 
of European and Church History known as the Protestant Reforma- 
tion or Protestant Revolution. The three major movements were 
Lutheranism which marked the revolt in Germany, Zwinglianism 
which marked the revolt in Switzerland and Calvinism in France. 
They were prompted and organized into systems of theology and 
church polity by the three men from whose names were derived the 
titles of the systems. Martin Luther and Ulrich Zwingli were church- 
men. John Calvin was a trained lawyer and man of letters. Zwingli 
did not live to round out his theories. They were modified and de- 
veloped in the work of Calvin. Two systems of theology resulted 
from the three, the Lutheran or Evangelical and the Calvinist or 
Reformed. These became the foundation for belief and organization 


in the churches of the European States as they declared themselves 
Protestant. 


Presbyterianism. 


(1) 
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The Protestant Revolution was not an isolated 
movement in the world of affairs in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. It was a logical accompani- 
ment of the industrial, social, political and educational changes which 
were taking place.. These changes were transforming the Middle 
Ages into conditions which were the beginning of modern life. Feudal- 
ism was breaking down. The Holy Roman Empire was disintegrat- 
ing. Nation States were in the process of formation. Men were 
becoming nationally conscious. More important, men were becoming 
conscious of their own personality as individuals, of their responsi- 
blity to themselves and to society. The Renaissance was in full swing 
and says Edward Hulme: ‘The story of the Renaissance is the story 
of the revival of the individual in science, in invention, in discovery, 
in art, in literature and in religion. The deep underlying cause of 
the Renaissance was the revival of the individual—The consciousness 
of the individual is the only creative faculty in life-—Without the 
freedom and the development of the individual the modern world 
would have been impossible.”* The Protestant Revolution was but 
another aspect of this revival. Scholasticism, the application of logic 
to theological discussion, was giving way to humanism as “the new 
attitude toward life.’ ‘The aim was to interest men in all things 
pertaining to human life, to destroy the shackles which mediaeval 
authority had imposed upon the minds of men.—‘“‘It was a revolution- 
ary movement having for its purpose the liberation of thought.’” 


Nature of Revolution. 
Not Isolated. 


The Protestant movement was a revolt not against 
the Catholic Church as the Church Universal made 
up of the followers of Jesus. It was against the 
claim of the infallibility of the Pope; against the authority of the 
church, covered over with tradition and ceremonialism, as the spiritual 
guide and against the organization and working of the papal curia. 
The theme of the Protestant Reformation was the reestablishment 
of the authority of the Bible and its infallibility as the word of God. 
Coulton expresses the thought in the statement: ‘‘The real kernel 
of the Reformation, doctrinally, was a conviction of the soul’s direct 
responsibility to God.”* ‘The acceptance of this doctrinal belief led 
inevitably to new ecclesiastical organizations. The world church 
with the Pope at the head gave way, for a time, to state churches; 


Not Against the 
Catholic Church. 


, *Edward Maslin Hulme: Renaissance and Reformation. The D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1914. pp. 61, 71 and 87. 


* [bid., p. 87. 


“G. G. Coulton: Medieval Panorama. Cambridge University Press, England. Mac- 
millan Company, distributors, 1939. p. 490. 
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the Lutheran or Evangelical and Calvinist on the continent and, 
through an act of Parliament, the Anglican in England. 


The Protestant Revolution was not a theological and 
ecclesiastical movement only. Doctrinal changes in 
the beginning were few. The early reformers were not seeking doc- 
trinal changes. They were seeking changes in church organization 
and even more directly they were seeking the moral reform of the 
clergy. Ihe Western or Roman Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages had become a thoroughly organized international state, a hier- 
archy with final authority in the Pope or the Bishop of Rome. It 
possessed enormous wealth. ‘The relative power of the Church and 
the rising power of the nation states, in matters of ecclesiastical and 
civil taxation, had become a vital question. In social and economic 
affairs the church had become thoroughly feudalized. These political 
and economic relations had existed for centuries. They involved the 
moral status of the clergy. High minded church men had long been 
conscious of the need for reform, but the efforts had failed. Dunning 
says: “the ethical element was conspicuous throughout the philosophy 
of the Reformers.” ‘That a rigid observance of the rules of common 
morality as prescribed in the Decalogue was essential to a Christian 
life, was a cardinal feature of the new teaching. Whereas, the old 
church had tended to put the emphasis on penance for sin after it 
was committed, the Reformers laid stress on not committing it. The 
whole attitude of the Reformers in this respect made for social better- 
ment and was responsible for the union of morality with religion 
which has characterized both Catholic and Protestant churches since 
the separation.’”* 


Was Ethical. 


Christianity in its teachings and organization was 
in the beginning extremely simple. The life and 
teachings of Jesus found in the accounts of the 
four Gospels form the basis for Christian belief. Yet in no place 
does Jesus lay down a definite form of belief which He demanded of 
His followers. Jesus wrote nothing nor did He direct His followers 
to write. 

According to Matthew, Jesus opened his public ministry with the 
Sermon on the Mount. In this he set forth the nature of the King- 
dom of God. It was a spiritual kingdom. He describes the virtues 
and responsibilities of those who would constitute the Kingdom. In 
this sermon and throughout his ministry he emphasized the rule of 
love. It was anew kind of love. It made God, though sovereign, the 


Origin and Teaching 
of Christianity. 


* William Archibald Dunning: Political Theories. Two volumes. Macmillan and Co., 
1905. Vol. II, p. 2. 
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kindly Father and it made all men brothers. He would not set aside 
the old teaching of the Bible, but He would realize the spiritual idea 
for which He came by giving a higher standard of righteousness. To 
the Scribes and Pharisees who questioned Him as to the greatest 
commandment in the law, He replied: ‘Thou shalt love thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This 
is the great and the first commandment. And a second like unto it 
is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments the whole law hangeth and the prophets.”° To His 
disciples on the night of the Last Supper he said: “A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another; even as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’”® 


By His miracles Jesus relieved mental and physical suffering. He 
would make men whole and happy in this state of the kingdom. His 
figures of speech and parables enabled his hearers to visualize his 
teachings, for Jesus was the Great Teacher. His was a teaching, the 
purpose of which was to result in a better daily living and was so 
valued by his early followers. In the Lord’s Prayer he gave them 
a liturgy. He established two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. He realized his own Messiahship. He foretold the manner 
of his death as the supreme sacrifice for the salvation of mankind. He 
taught that he would rise again and go unto the Father. It was in 
the conviction of his resurrection that his followers found their as- 
surance of his spiritual presence. ‘This assurance became the founda- 
tion for their spiritual relation to Him and to each other. This 
spiritual relation to Him and to each other is the foundation for the 
creation of the Kingdom of God. 


In but two passages of the Gospels does the word 
church appear; the one (Matthew 16:18) when Jesus 
refers to the creation of a spiritual body and the second (Matthew 
18:17) when he assumed the existence of a local congregation. There 
is little evidence that Jesus intended an authoritative organization 
of His church. It was rather a spiritual adherence and his early 
followers so interpreted Him. He chose His ministers and sent 
them out to preach His Gospel and to the performance of good works. 
They were to represent Him to other men as He had represented the 
Father and the Kingdom to them. 


* Matthew 22: 36-40. 
* John 13: 34 and 35. 


The Church. 
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In the Acts of the Apostles and in the Letters of Paul 
and those of the other apostles is to be found all that 
any one knows of the first gatherings of the followers of Jesus and 
the beginnings of the Christian Church. The letters were written 
to and from the churches which the Apostles and their followers had 
founded. They manifest an earnest desire for spiritual supervision 
and cooperation. Paul refers to but two orders of ministry, one— 
presbyters or elders or bishops and the other deacons and deaconesses. 
He tells us little of their position or duties. The churches were prob- 
ably simple bodies or congregations of men and women bound together 
by a common belief and not having as yet a fixed form of government, 
because as yet they did not need one. Paul’s anxiety to go to Rome 
is evidence of his interest in the church at that place. Rome was the 
center of the Empire. His letter to the Romans evidences his realiza- 
tion of the importance of Rome in the extension of Christianity 
throughout the Empire. His letters from Rome evidence even more 
vividly his conception of a church ‘‘as the universal company of the 
redeemed and spiritually united people of God.’ It is not identified 
with an external organization. It is a spiritual community, and knit 
together by spiritual bonds.’’® 


Organization. 


The growth of Christianity was rapid. “It (1. e. faith in 
Jesus Christ) took more men out of themselves and took 
them further out of themselves than any other event in western 
history.’® It became a power in the Roman Empire and was an ac- 
cepted religion before the Germans made their formal invasions. 
By 100 A. D., the close of the Apostolic Age, there were Christian 
communities in every province bordering the Mediterranean and in 
some provinces there were several. Here again the Acts and the 
Letters of the Apostles furnish the authority for the geographical 
location of the churches of the first century. 


Growth. 


It was a far cry from the simplicity of the per- 
sonal religion taught by Jesus and disseminated 
by Paul and others in the Apostolic Age to the 
complications in organization and ceremony of the Roman Church 
in the 16th century. 


What Christianity 
Met. 


During the early intervening centuries of the period, 
followers of Jesus were required to meet a confusion 
of conditions, ideas and institutions, to contend against them or per- 


Religious Forms. 


* George T. Purvis: Christianity in the Apostolic Age, p. 249. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1910. New York. 

* [bid., p. 249. 

°G. G. Coulton. p. 13. 
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haps to absorb them. The first Christians were Jews and from the 
Hebrew religion Christianity took monotheism and from the Fathers 
their conception of a God revealed righteousness, but it had to meet 
Jewish opposition and an accumulation of Jewish practices and 
superstitions. 2 

Before Jesus came, the Roman Empire extended from the Eu- 
phrates to the Atlantic and from the Danube to Africa. It was to a 
politically unified world, a bureaucratic state the religion of Jesus 
came. Rome had a state religion, highly ceremonial. The Empire 
demanded of all religious sects within her borders, free otherwise in 
their worship, the worship of the Emperor as the incarnation of 
the government. 

In the period contemporary with the Apostolic Ape in eae 
history there was marked evidence throughout the Graeco- Roman 
world of a religious hunger. Much of the pre-Christian Greek philo- 
sophy, though pagan, was highly ethical and beautiful. It expressed 
a belief in one God and in a future life, but it was highly argumenta- 
tive. The beliefs expressed by the Greek philosophers and the forms 
of Greek religion were widely separated. ‘The latter had many Gods 
and expressed belief in spirits, miracles and oracles. In the Greek 
philosophy, didactic in form, there was an absence of moral respon- 
sibility and personal obligation which marked the teachings of Jesus. 
There were Oriental religions throughout the Graeco-Roman world 
highly ceremonial and mystical and rich in symbolism. The oriental 
mind always required the concrete rather than the abstract. Jesus 
had recognized that fact in the use of parables. The peasant mind of 
the people met by the teachings of Christianity was not capable of 
comprehending a spiritual religion as taught by Jesus. The people 
could comprehend pageantry, miracles and symbolism. Pagan forms . 
were taken into Greek philosophy and into Christian ceremonies. 


The vital desire in every religion has ever been to comprehend 
God or the ‘“‘Absolute First Principle.’’ ‘The Christian religion, the 
religion of the Old and the New Testaments, has a feature distinct 
from all others. In his goodness, God the Father was to send and 
did send, his Son, the Christ, to earth as man to reveal God to man 
and to act as the mediator. Concerning this Henry Osborn Taylor 
in his Mediaeval Mind says: “Within Catholic Christianity, the great 
work of Athanasius (d. 373) was to establish Christ’s sole and all 
sufficient mediation. Catholicism was permanently set upon the 
mediatorship of Christ, God and Man, the one God-man reconciling 
the nature, which he had veritably, and not seemingly, assumed, to 
the divine substance which he had never ceased to be. The struggle 
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of Athanasius for this principle was bitter and hard pressed because 
within Christianity as well as without, men were demanding easier and 
more tangible stages and means of mediation. Of such, Catholic 
Christianity was to recognize a vast multitude, perhaps not dogmati- 
cally, as necessary parts of itself, but practically and universally.’ 
“The need of salvation made men Christians. The God-man was 
the one and sufficient mediator between man and God. Such was the 
high dogma established with toil and pain, but the practice graded 
downward to mediatorial persons, acts and things, marvelous, mani- 
fold and utterly analogous to their pagan kin. The mediatorial 
persons were the Virgin, and the saints, the sacraments were the 
magic mediatorial acts and the relic was the mediatorial thing.’”?° » 


Vast hordes of barbarians filtered into and then con- 
quered the old Roman Empire. As these barbarians 
became adherents of the Christian religion and as the Empire was 
organized into great feudal states the church was feudalized. The 
Bishop of Rome became the largest land holder in Italy. The Bishops 
presided over vast estates. They performed all the duties and reaped 
the financial benefits of any feudal lord. Sometimes they reaped the 
incomes from several benefices, some of which they never visited. 
Thompson says: ‘Inthe midst of a world that was pagan in religion, 
manners and morals and was threatened by the secession of schis- 
matics and heretics, the church found safety under a monarchic epis- 
copate. ‘The bishops became authoritative leaders both in matters 
of belief and in matters of policy.” —“Once a simple democratic polity 
with a simple creed, it (the church) became a vast and complex hier- 
archy and bureaucracy.’’—“Its creed was a triumph of Greek intel- 
lectual subtlety.” —‘“The importance of the bishops was in proportion 
to the importance, political and economic, of the cities in which they 
were seated.’’™ 


Social Forms. 


Dangers from differences of interpretation shown in re- 
ligious beliefs and practices in the third century led to the 
emphasis upon the idea of a Universal or Catholic church. Cyprian 
(d. 258) taught: ‘The church is one visible orthodox community of 
Christians. There is one God and Christ is one and there is one chair 
(espiscopate) founded upon the rock by the word of the Lord.”’” 
Horrified over the persecutions of the Christians, Emperor Galerius, 


Policies. 


* Henry Osborn Taylor: The Mediaeval Mind. The Macmillan Co., 1919, Two 
volumes. Vol. I, pp. 54, 59-60. 
James Westfall Thompson: History of the Middle Ages. W. W. Norton and Co., 
Publishers, New York, 1931. pp. 22 and 33. 
“ Williston Walker: A History of the Christian Church, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
p. 70. 
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in 311, placed Christianity on a legal footing with the various religions 
of the Empire and Constantine confirmed the decree. Constantine 
has been called the first Christian Emperor. 


To meet the doctrinal dissentions among the Christians, 
Constantine called the first general Church Council, the 
Council of Nicaea, 325. To this Council was presented the Nicene 
Creed as the creed of the Trinity. After debate in the Council and 
for another half century, it was accepted as the orthodox belief of the 
Roman and Greek Orthodox churches. With the Reformation it was 
accepted by the so called orthodox Protestant churches. 


Nicaea. 


Under Theodosius II a civil code of laws for the entire 
Roman Empire was compiled (438). The edicts which 
had been issued by Constantine and succeeding Emperors, 
with reference to the Christian religion, were brought together in 
the last book of the Code. Of this James Harvey Robinson says: 
“The very first titl—'On the Catholic Faith’—made it clear the 
government would tolerate no one who disagreed with the particular 
form of Christian belief which the State chose to sanction.’ 


‘Theodosian 
Code. 


Rise of the  [t was in the second century of the Christian Era that 
His ati the title and office of bishop was differentiated from that 
of elder and presbyter and the latter was subordinated.* 

Christianity was urban growth. The overseer of the congregation 
in the city was known as the bishop. Cyprian taught: ‘the bishop 
is the visible head of the community and the organ of the Holy spirit.”’ 
In the larger cities he was known as the Metropolitan or Archibishop. 
The official privileges and duties of all bishops were the same. Any 
difference was one of dignity. The archbishop was usually a man 
of superior education, better versed in affairs of the church. As 
church organization was perfected, he summoned the Synods and 
acted as spiritual advisor and guide for the smaller churches of his 
province. ‘This was especially true of the Bishop of Rome. Based 
on the Petrine theory and the doctrine of Apostolic succession, the 
church built up first the primacy and then the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome. The early churches were ready to recognize 
the dignity, the culture and even the religious superiority of the 
Bishop of Rome, but not his right to be the supreme director of the 
whole church and administration. But circumstances were favorable 
for the centralization of ecclesiastical power in Rome. The conquest 
of Jerusalem, the collapse of Jewish Christian leadership and the 
“James Harvey Robinson: Western Europe. Two volumes. Ginn and Co., 1924. Vol. I, 


p. 33. 
“ Andrew C. Zenos: Compendium of Church History, Presbyterian Board, 1900. p. 60. 
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decline of Asia Minor in political power left Rome by the beginning 
of the third century the most influential center of Christendom. The 
Council of Sardika (343) eighteen years after Nicaea established 
the practice of appeal to Rome in questions of dispute. The first 
authoritative example of a decretal is that of Siricius*® (385). ‘‘The 
title ‘papa’ (pope) had long been in common use for all bishops as 
an affectionate form of address, but now from the fourth century 
onward it was assumed as a title of especial dignity by the Bishop of 
Rome.’’** There followed a succession of strong bishops. Leo I 
(440) set forth in clear statements his claim for the supremacy of 
the Roman See and secured from Emperor Valentinian (448) an 
edict in recognition. By his writings, his missionary zeal and his 
impressive ritual Gregory the Great (590), the last of the Fathers, 
did more, perhaps, than any pontiff to advance Rome’s ecclesiastical 
authority. By this time ecclesiastical supremacy was practically estab- 
lished in the West. ‘The Christian Church of the East never recog- 
nized the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. Though the final divi- 
sion into the Greek and Roman Churches did not come until 1054 the 
schism really existed from the creation of the two seats of imperial 
power, the one at Rome and the other at Constantinople. The Bishops 
of the eastern dioceses, as Constantinople and Alexandria, came to be 
known as patriarchs. 


As the temporal organization in the Western Ro- 
man Iimpire became disintegrated, due to weak- 
ness within and barbarian invasions from without, 
as the Emperor lost power and dignity, the Roman Church with the 
Pope at the head supplanted the Empire in organization, in feudal 
wealth, and in temporal authority. Conditions both ecclesiastical and 
political lent themselves to an ecclesiastical organization which was 
the counterpart of the political and which sought to make itself su- 
preme.” ‘This was not accomplished without a long and complicated 
struggle. 

During the years when the Empire was strong, the Emperor called 
the Church Councils; he declared what he believed to be sound doc- 
trine; he, to a considerable extent, regulated church administration 
and largely controlled the appointment of ecclesiastical officers. He, 
on occasions, interfered in the contests of rival claimants to the papal 
seat and decided who should be Pope or even deposed a Pope. He 
was limited in this power by the necessity of securing approval from 


The Two Powers, 
Empire and Papacy. 


* James Harvey Robinson: Readings in European. History. Two volumes. Ginn and 
Co., 1904. Vol. I, p. 68. 


** Ephraim Emerton: Introduction to the Middle Ages, Ginn and Co., 1892. pp. 104-105. 
™ James Bryce: The Holy Roman Empire. A. L. Burt Co., Publishers. Ed. 1886, p. 9. 
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the people, a heritage from the primitive church. This approval, or 
sometimes disapproval, was expressed in the general church councils 
and was formulated in the teachings of the church or in canon law. 
“The precedents of the early ecumenical councils and especially of 
the council of Nicaea, had established the principle that it belong to 
the Emperor, even more properly than to the Pope, to convoke ec- 
clesiastical assemblies from the whole Christian world.’** As the 
power of the Emperor declined and the power of the Pope increased 
the later councils were not always called by the Emperor. They 
were more and more dominated by the Pope. Their decrees were pub- 
lished in his name.*® 

When Constantine declared Christianity the religion of the Ro- 
man Empire (314) the Christian Church was already a great political 
force. When he moved his capital to Constantinople it left the Bishop 
of Rome the strong man in the West. After 476 there was no 
Emperor of the Roman line in the West and no Emperor of any line 
until 800 when a German was crowned and the Holy Roman Empire, 
as it came to be known in the twelfth century, had its beginnings. 
Charles the Great, legally or illegally, was crowned by Pope Leo II] 
and when in the tenth (10th) century Otto the Great entered Italy 
it was on the invitation of the Pope of Rome. ‘He was acknowledged 
king of Italy at Pavia and having first taken the oath to protect the 
Holy See and respect the liberties of the City, he advanced to Rome 
and on February 2, 962, was crowned Emperor by Pope John XII.’’”? 
Bryce continues: “yet it is plain that the consent of the people was 
still thought an essential part of the ceremony,’—‘‘the citizens swore 
for the future to elect no pontiff without Otto’s consent.’™ 


In the fifth (5th) century St. Augustine of Hippo 
formulated the theory of the Church in his ‘‘City 
of God,” a book read by Christians for many generations. It was 
written shortly after the so called “‘sack of Rome” by Alaric. The 
main theme is the indestructibility of spiritual life. ‘He consoled 
the faithful for the fall of their earthly commonwealth, Rome, by 
describing to them its successor and representative, the city which 
hath foundations whose builder and maker is God.” He held that 
the City of God was not merely heaven but has an existence here on 
earth in the spiritual life of believers. In organization on earth the 
church, 1. e. the visible church, is the City of God and has “‘kept for 


“The City of God.” 


* Thid., p. 299. 

* Robinson: Western Europe, Vol. I, p. 375 (note). 
” Bryce: pp. 84-85. 
* Tbid., pp. 4-85. 

* Thid., pp. 90-91. 
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its capital the same Rome which had so long ruled the world.’ 
Walker’s conclusion is : “The visible hierarchically organized church 
it is, therefore, that is the City of God and must more and more rule 
the world. In this teaching of Augustine lay much of the philosophi- 
cal basis of the theory of the mediaeval papacy.’’** 


In 1059 Pope Nicolas instituted a regular body represent- 
ing the Roman clergy to choose the supreme pontiff. 
This became the College of Cardinals and forever re- 
moved the election of the head of the church from the Emperor and 
from the Roman people. 


In 1073 Hildebrand became Pope as Gregory VII. 
Walker says: ‘In his accession, the extremest in- 
terpretation of the principle of Augustine’s City of 
God had reached the papal throne.” Gregory VII is credited with 
the famous Dictatus which set forth the claims of the papacy. 
Whether or not actually the author, it sets forth the claims upon which 
Gregory acted. There were twenty-seven propositions in the Dicta- 
tus.°"° From these and Gregory’s application, the papacy came to be 
“regarded as a divinely appointed universal sovereignty which all 
must obey and to which all earthly sovereigns are responsible, not only 
for their spiritual welfare but for their temporal good government.”’” 
He asserted overlordship of western Christendom, including Eng- 
land. King William of England refused to comply. Later under 
fear of interdict, excommunication and loss of throne, John yielded. 
He acknowledged his kingdom as a fief of the papacy and agreed to 
pay a feudal tax to the Pope. 


College of 
Cardinals. 


Hildebrand 
(Gregory VII). 


To the mediaeval mind, Christianity as embodied in the Roman 
Church must stand or fall with the great Roman State. The two 
constituted a union of Christendom in the kingdom of God. Bryce 
says: ‘““The Holy Roman Church and the Holy Roman Empire are 
one and the same thing in two aspects.”** Ideally as late as the ele- 
venth (11th) century the two powers recognized a duality of govern- 
ment: there were two rulers, Emperor and Pope, and each was su- 
preme in his own sphere. But each with his followers regarded him- 
self as divinely appointed and it was difficult to separate the field 
of temporal superiority from that of the spiritual. 


*8 Lynn Thorndyke: Mediaeval History of Europe. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. p. 115. 
* Walker: p. 184. 

* Ihid., p. 229. 

°° Robinson: Readings. Vol. I, pp. 274-275. 

Walker: p. 229. 

** Bryce: p. 103. 
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It was with Hildebrand as Gregory VII that the great struggle of 
ecclesiastical power against civil took definite shape. It was the Pope 
against the Emperor as heads of spiritual and temporal power in the 
Universal Christian State. Earlier Popes had made similar claims 
but Gregory VII was more courageous. His claim was not that of 
direct power in the conduct of affairs of state. His claim was a 
spiritual power created by God and answerable to God. As God’s 
representative on earth as keeper of the keys of heaven he was 
responsible to save men from wicked rulers and unrighteous laws. 
The disorders of the temporal Empire gave him ample justification 
for this charge of wickedness among the princes. In making his claim 
he appealed to the very depths of the religious beliefs of the time. 
The Church owed its power to the fact that it had its root in the uni- 
versal mind of Europe. If men accepted the theory of the divine 
agency of the Pope as God’s vicar, if they accepted the spiritual as 
superior in matters of state, they must accept the authority of the 
Pope to execute. There was no earthly power to compete or interfere. 


Hildebrand’s efforts toward reform were directed toward the 
practice of simony and toward the right of secular investiture of 
ecclesiastical lands. Simony was recognized as an evil in the church, 
but offices continued to be bought and sold, sometimes even to the 
office of Pope. The latter question, investiture, opened up the whole 
question of the relation of the feudal land holding system in the 
church to the power of the Emperor. ‘The feudal system for one 
thousand years was the most important element in the politics and 
in the social relations of the European peoples.”*®? Take from the 
Emperor the right of bestowal of church lands and his power was 
undermined.*® ‘The contest was, in part, settled by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122) and the settlement was to the favor of the papacy. 


In the centuries that followed the Church settled into 
a thoroughly organized state, into an international ec- 
clesiastical monarchy with the Pope at the head. He 
was all powerful and absolute. He exercised both spiritual authority 
and disciplinary authority in political affairs. The Church had its 
own system of law and its system of courts in which church men and 
church cases were tried. All law, made by whatever church council, 
required the Pope’s sanction. He could set aside all law of the 
church no matter how old, not ordained by the Scriptures. He, with 
the curia or papal court composed of the cardinals and his numerous 
officials at Rome, constituted the final court of appeal. He was 


Church by the 
12th Century. 
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supreme judge. Archbishops must receive from him their badge of 
office and the election of other clergy must be confirmed. Elections 
might be set aside and others forced as in the famous case of Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Heavy fees were exacted from 
those who brought suits to his courts for decision. Revenues from 
church lands, contributions for confirmation in office, fees and uni- 
versal church taxes were some of the sources of the enormous budget. 


Below the Pope was the Archbishop and then the Bishops. The 
mediaeval bishop was a mediaeval baron with heavy political re- 
sponsibilities. In addition to his spiritual duties he was overseer of 
the lands in the bishoprics, he performed governmental work for the 
king and served as councilor. He was a feudal lord with vassals and 
sub-vassals, sometimes he himself was a vassal of the king or of some 
lord. The smallest division of the church was the parish, presided 
over by the priest. The parish church was the center of the village 
life, the priest was the natural guardian of the community in religion 
and in general welfare. 


The officials of the Church from Pope to Priest, including the 
monastic orders, formed one of the three component classes of the 
feudal system and was called the clergy. Their importance is made 
evident by the fact that they composed the ‘“‘first estate’ and was 
increased by the fact that they alone, outside of Italy, were educated. 
After the fall of Rome few outside the clergy learned to read or write. 
As late as the thirteenth (13th) century an offender to prove that he 
belonged to the clergy and was thus entitled to a trial in, the church 
court had only to show that he could read. The rest of the people 
constituted the laity and consisted of two classes, the nobility known 
as the ‘‘second class’? and the commons, i. e., merchants, laborers, etc., 
known as the “‘third estate.” In the government of the church the 
laity had no voice, that privilege belonged to the clergy. Robinson 
says: they were “the most powerful governing class of the Middle 
Ages for they held the keys to heaven and without their aid 
no one might hope to enter.””® 


While the church was building up its ecclesiastical or- 
ganization it was building up its system of theology. 
Dunning says: ‘“The aspirations and ideals of the Middle Ages cen- 
tered about the form and content of religious belief.’’** When in the 
fourth (4th) century Christianity became the official creed of the 
Roman Empire, the general tone of the writers, who treated doc- 
trinal matters, was that of Jesus and his disciples. As early as the 


Scholasticism. 
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second century, however, defenders of Christianity had related their 
work to the philosophy. of the Greeks, first to that of the Stoics and 
Plato. After there were better translations they made use of Aris- 
totle. Christian faith constituted the primary intellectual interest 
with the Fathers. Salvation was the master motive. Their minds 
were set on understanding God through revelation. ‘To do this their 
energies were drawn to define and to defend what they accepted. 
Their methods brought over both the philosophy and the methods 
of the Greeks into the philosophy of the Church. The latter consisted 
in the formulation of Christian doctrine which in theory was drawing 
truth from the Scriptures. It was not until the second half of the 
Middle Ages or from the eleventh (11th) century onward that there 
developed a Christian philosophy—Scholasticism—so called because 
it originated with the School-men. 


The faith of the first Christians had been an implicit faith in 
Christ and his word. The attitude of mind in the early half of the 
Middle Ages was obedience to the authority of the Church as found 
in the canon law and in the instruction of the clergy. The theme of 
Scholasticism was the reconciliation of faith and reason and the aim 

was to organize the beliefs of the Church by reducing them to logic. 


Attempts were made to secure for the doctrines the form of a 
scientific system. Peter Lombard (d. 1164) in his four books of 
Sentences, i. e., “Opinions,” compiled the authoritative utterances of 
the ancient Fathers in such a way as to secure for himself the place of 
an authority. His work was used as a text book in the divinity schools 
until the Reformation. The zenith of Scholasticism was reached in 
the work of Thomas Aquinas. By the latter half of the twelfth 
(12th) century, the complete works of Aristotle became available, 
works involving a complete system of rational philosophy. Compilers 
and commentators had reduced the doctrines of the church Fathers 
and the dogma of the church to a compact system. From these two 
bodies of doctrine it became the work of the Scholastics to forge a 
single system which would blend the products of reason and revela- 
tion. Thomas Aquinas is said to have done this, that is, to have 
achieved the most comprehensive union of the results of human rea- 
soning and the data of Christian theology. The thought of Aquinas, 
as all Mediaeval thought, was always subject to the principle that “the 
dogma of the saint takes precedence over the reasoned conclusion of 
the philosopher.”** ‘To the dogma of faith Aquinas gave his support, 
there were certain truths which were not subject to reason, which were 


* Tbid., pp. 190-191. 
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known only by faith and revelation and the Church was the final 
authority and was the voice of God.** 


The first critics of Scholasticism were among the Schoolmen them- 
selves. [he most distinguished was Roger Bacon (d. 1292?), a 
Franciscan monk. He enumerated seven vices in the theological study 
of the time. He emphasized that the Lombard Sentences were given 
more study in the divinity schools than were the Scriptures; that the 
text of the Scriptures was horribly corrupt in the Vulgate copy in 
Paris, that the study of the current versions of Aristotle was a loss of 
time and the vice in the present study is that philosophy in practice 
dominates theology. He showed interest in the study of Hebrew, 
Chaldee and Arabic which held the learning so inadequately repre- 
sented in the Latin version. He proposed his experimental method in 
thinking, which was the forerunner of the inductive method.* 


Though the Roman Church became a great political 
organization with far reaching economic entanglements 
and developed an authoritative theology, it conferred incalculable 
benefits on Western Europe and upon the entire Christian world. It 
carried over the idea that its chief mission was the guidance of man- 
kind in the spirit of Christ’s teaching. Under its influence, the bar- 
barous tribes were Christianized. The church, at least theoretically, 
was the guide and helper of the individual from his birth and imme- 
diate baptism, through confirmation, confession, absolution, marriage 
and to his grave where he might be granted or refused a Christian 
burial. The monks divided their time between translations, teaching 
and worship and the direction of agricultural and industrial pursuits. 
They were missionaries and pioneers. The monasteries, ideally at 
least, were the refuge for the devout and peace loving soul. The dif- 
ferent orders sent out theologians, reformers, scientists and artists. 
The only schools were those of the church and furnished the only hope 
for an education. To education, Scholasticism made its contribution. 
It was a decided advance in intellectual life beyond that of the early 
Middle Ages. It was the stimulus which caused the beginning and 
for years the development of the Universities. The University of 
Paris became the center of theological study. Throughout the cen- 
turies, there was in the church an inner stream of life marked by the 
work of devout men whose central purpose was to present in the 
simplest form what they believed to be the truth of the Christian 
faith. Such was St. Francis of Assisi. Of him Robinson says: ‘There 
is no more lovely nor fascinating character in all history.” Walker 
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says: “In St. Francis of Assisi is to be seen not merely the greatest of 
Mediaeval saints, but one who, through his absolute sincerity of desire 
to imitate Christ in all things humanly possible, belongs to all the ages 
and to the Church Universal.’’** 


With Innocent III (1198) the church had reached 
Reforms. ; ; , d 
DEON ADA EN the summit of its temporal power. On Christmas 

Eve, 1294, Benedetto Gaetani became Pope as Boni- 
face VIII. He was a scholarly man, versed in both civil and canon 
law and ambitious for power. The Pope was now the Church and 
made extreme claims in jurisdiction. If the contest had been with 
the Emperor, Boniface might have won for the Empire was weak. 
From the middle of the thirteenth (13th) century to the Reforma- 
tion it was little more than a collection of rising nation states. But 
the contest was with Philip IV, king of France. France was becoming a 
strong monarchy. Philip taxed the property of the clergy. Boniface 
forbade payment on penalty of excommunication vented on those who 
levied the tax and on the clergy who paid it without the consent of 
the Pope. Philip retaliated by forbidding the exportation of all 
money to Rome. He was surrounded by a body of lawyers who knew 
Roman law, to whom civil government was supreme and who admired 
absolute power in an Emperor. Boniface issued perhaps the most 
famous Bulls in ecclesiastical history expressive of the temporal 
authority of the Church, but in the end Philip won. When Boniface 
died Philip secured the election of the Archbishop of Bordeaux and 
the removal of the Papal See to Avignon. The period from 1305- 
1377, the time when the papacy remained in Avignon, is known in 
Church History as the period of Babylonian captivity. Historians tell 
us that most of the Popes were good men but the court was bad. 
Petrarch describes the luxury and extravagance and contrasts it with 
the work and life of the men of Galilee.*” Rome deteriorated in every 
way. When an effort was made to return the papal See, the Popes 
preferred Avignon because of its wealth, luxury and gay life. The 
result was the creation of two sets of Cardinals and two Popes. This 
was the “Great Schism’”’ and was more disastrous to the Church than 
the sojourn in Avignon. With two Popes engaged in reciprocal ex- 
communications, it was difficult to determine who might be the suc- 
cessor to St. Peter. 


Sincere men in both Church and state had watched 
the struggle of Philip against Boniface and the re- 
sulting conditions to the Church with concern. They wrote frankly 


Church Councils. 
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in criticism. Marsiglio of Padua (d. 1342), one time rector of the 
University of Paris, ascribed the trouble to the unfounded claims of 
the Pope and the clergy. Questioning arose, especially among the 
men in the University of Paris, if there might not be some power 
higher than either Pope or Emperor representing all Christendom 
which might judge even a Pope. They recalled the early Councils of 
the Church. No general council had been held since 869. Beginning 
with the twelfth (12th) century, Councils had been held in the West 
but these, unlike the earlier, had been regarded as merely ratifying 
the wishes of the Pope.** Walker says: ‘The logic of Mediaeval 
development was that no power exists on earth to which the papacy 
is answerable.’’*° 


Good men knew the schism must be brought to an end, that moral 
and administrative reforms must be effected. Councils were called. 
Under their direction the Schism was healed. To rid the Church of 
heresy John Huss was given to the authorities to be burned and John 
Wycliffe suffered posthumous martyrdom. Under the leadership of 
John Gerson, chancellor of Paris, the reformers worked to establish 
the authority and the regular assembly of the Council. A limited 
monarchy was judged to constitute the true form of ecclesiastical 
organization. Gerson’s theory likewise included the repudiation of 
the Petrine Doctrine. He was more conservative than Marsiglio in 
that: “His doctrine of supreme power in the Church is skillfully 
framed so as to give substantial supremacy to the Council while doing 
as little violence as possible to the authority of the Pope.’’*®. There 
were several Councils but in the end the papal element prevailed and 
the Pope was once more recognized as the head of Christendom. 


The effort to transform the great hierarchy of the Church into a 
constitutional monarchy had failed. No more Church Councils were 
called in the fifteenth (15th) century. When the Council of Trent, 
in the interest of reform, was called in 1542, and assembled in 1545, 
Martin Luther had already posted his theses, October 31, 1517. The 


Protestant Reformation had begun. 


ee a Among the forward movements in the Christian Church 
oe and the late Middle Ages was the call for the Bible and 
the response on the part of students and translators. 
The version of the Bible authorized by the Roman Church was the 
Latin Vulgate, the translation of Jerome dating from the fourth 
(4th) century. 
* Robinson: Western Europe. Vol. I, p. 375. 
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The call of the fifteenth (15th) century was two fold. It was 
for a Bible in the vernacular, one which the common people might 
read, might own. The second call was for a new version of the Vul- 
gate, to correct the errors and to make use of the Greek and Hebrew 
manuscripts, becoming available. 


There are evidences that from the beginning of 
the work of the missionaries there were efforts 
on the part of some to give to the people the Scriptures in their own 
language. Taylor says: ‘From the time of Christianity’s introduc- 
tion, the Germans felt the need to have the new religion presented to 
them in their own tongues. ‘The labor of translation began with 
Ulfilas.”** About 350, Ulfilas, Bishop of the Eastern Church, trans- 
lated the greater part of the New Testament and parts of the Old 
Testament into Gothic. The Gothic is the only language in the Ger- 
man before Charlemagne.” There were a number of editions of the 
Bible in German before Luther’s. Some authorities claim as many 
as twenty. Coulton says—fourteen in German and four in the Dutch. 
The Bible was translated into French at an early time and into the 
Spanish vernacular in the thirteenth (13th) century. Though Eng- 
land had no complete Bible before Wycliffe, from early times there 
were efforts made to present portions of the Scriptures in the language 
of the people. Bishops in the eighth (8th) century made versions 
of the Psalms and the Gospels. Beade, noted for his Ecclesiastical 
History of England, the most valued source for knowledge of ancient 
England, translated the Gospel of St. John into Anglo-Saxon. There 
were others. Most of these early translations were intended for 
reading to the people in the churches. 


In the last quarter of the fourteenth (14th) century, 
with the help of others on the Old Testament, 
Wycliffe translated the Bible into the English of that day. Wycliffe 
was but one of the many reformers of the time. He was first a leader 
in the philosophical discussion at Oxford and then a popular preacher 
in London. The Avignon and Great Schism difficulties were dis- 
turbing the world and Wycliffe became an outspoken opponent of the 
papacy and its claims. ‘The theme of his preaching was the substitu- 
tion of the authority of the Bible for the authority of the Church. 
The Scriptures, he maintained, were the sole authority in all religious 
questions. To further the knowledge of the Scriptures among the 
people, he chose a number of secular priests who were to supplement 
the services of the Church by giving instructions in the vernacular. 


Early Vernacular. 


Wycliffe Bible. 


* Taylor: Vol. II, p. 250. 
* Robinson: Western Europe. Vol. I, p. 280. 
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Though only a manuscript the Wycliffe Bible was widely circulated. 
The cost restricted its possession to the wealthy classes, and those 
who could not possess it gained access through the poor priests. 
Wycliffe translated not for the scholars, nor for nobles but for the 
plain people and his style was suitable for those for whom he wrote. 
The stories of the measures employed by the people to gain access 
to the Wycliffe translations, to hear it read or recited, as it often 
was to those who had none, are pathetic. Cross says: ‘‘Wycliffe’s 
achievement in spreading the Bible among the people entitled him to 
be called the father of the English prose. By suppressing the Bible 
the government not only arrested the progress of the new religious 
thought, but the growth of English prose as well.’’*® 


The Waldenses translated the Bible into their daily 
tongue and disregarded all allegorical interpreta- 
tions. They held the Bible, especially the New Testament, to be the 
sole rule of belief and faith. For their practices they were excom- 
municated. 

Two conditions were favorable for the spread of the knowledge 
of the Bible in the fifteenth (15th) century. The mechanical work 
for making books had been improved and rendered less expensive 
by the discovery of making paper from linen rags and the invention 
of printing. The Renaissance, with its renewed interest in the classics, 
offered to the Bible student the opportunity to study Greek and 
Hebrew. The earliest book of any considerable size to be printed was 
the Bible, completed at Mainz in 1456 and one year later the Mainz 
Psalter was completed, the first dated book.** ‘These were in the 
Latin. By 1500 the press had reached a development which made 
Church control of the Bible almost impossible.” 


The Waldenses. 


- Influenced by the new learning, Cardinal Ximenes in 1498 
founded the University of Alcada in Spain. He brought 
to it professors in Greek and Hebrew and the school 

became known for its philosophical study. Though opposed to the 

reading of the Bible by the laity, he believed the Scriptures should be 
the principal study of the clergy. The result was the publication of 
the famous Polyglot Bible. In 1514 the first Greek text of the new 

Testament was printed. Papal permission for publication was not 

secured until 1520 and in 1516 Erasmus, distinguished in history as 

the prince of humanists, brought out his edition which was published 


Greek New 
Testament. 


* Arthur Lyon Cross: History of England and Greater Britain. The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, p. 228. 

* Robinson: Western Europe. Vol. I, p. 326. 

* Coulton: p. 689. 
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by Froben, the printer at Bale,*° and thus antedating the work 
of Ximenes. 


The study of Greek came to England the latter 
part of the fifteenth (15th) century. John Colet 
caught the enthusiasm and went to Italy to study. He came back and 
put his Greek learning to purpose and lectured on St. Paul’s Epistles. 
It was new to lecture on the Bible from the historical and critical 
standpoints. He sought to explain what St. Paul had been thinking 
when he said what he did.** Erasmus, a Hollander by birth and a 
rebel monk, came to England to study Greek. He later studied in 
Paris and Italy. In England he came under the influence of Colet. 
Oxford was slow to accept the Greek; it thought it heretical. When 
Erasmus returned from Italy he went to Cambridge where he taught 
and where he did much of his writing. He possessed a genius for 
textual criticism. He believed the first thing to do, to promote higher 
ideals of Christianity, was to purify the sources of the faith by a new 
edition of the New Testament from the Greek. His edition of 1516 
was made from a comparison of ancient manuscripts. In 1519 he 
added a Latin translation which exposes the mistakes of the body of 
theologians.** In his writings he exhibited a frank desire to “‘see the 
Bible freed from the age long frost in which it was still locked up 
from the general public.’’*? He defended the use of the vernacular. 


Greek to England. 


The two most famous Bibles produced in the vernacu- 
lar were Luther’s in German for the German people 
and William Tyndale’s for the English. Luther began his translation 
while in hiding at Wartburg under the protection of the Duke of 
Saxony. His work was based on the most recent results of Greek 
and Hebrew scholarship. He had studied Greek but he knew rather 
more of Hebrew. He was anxious that the Bible be put into a 
language that would appeal to the people of Germany. There was 
no generally accepted German language, each region had its own 
dialect. He made a study of the best forms of speech of the people 
of the region and, as a master of popular expression himself, he 
polished them into shape. The great success of his translation was due 
to its literary merit rather than to its scholarship, although that was 
great for the time and found its setting in a pious, industrious and well 
trained mind. So great was the success from a literary standpoint, 
Luther’s Bible is regarded as a landmark in the history of the German 


Luther’s Bible. 


*“ Walker, pp. 323-324; Hulme: p. 208. 

* Coulton: p. 664. 

** Robinson: Western Europe, pp. 394-395. 
* Coulton: p. 690. 
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language. It was the first book of any importance written in modern 
German and furnished the standard. The first edition of the New 
Testament was completed before he left Wartburg in 1522. The 
entire Bible was completed by 1534. 


William Tyndale was born in 1483, one year after the 
birth of Luther and one hundred years after the death 
of Wycliffe. Early in life he won distinction as a scholar at Oxford and 
then he went to Cambridge where he met Erasmus and his recent 
Greek text of the New Testament. Tyndale read the new version 
with delight, first as a scholar and then because of the revelation to 
him of the love of God to man as manifested in the teachings of 
Jesus. He wanted others to experience that revelation and he became 
convinced that he must make a translation that ‘‘even the boy who 
drives the plow’ may read. Refused by the Bishop of London to 
carry on his work in the Ecclesiastical palace there and aware of the 
hostility of the ecclesiastical circles in England, he went to the con- 
tinent, first to Hamburg, then to Cologne and finally to Worms. 
There he brought out the first printed New Testament in English. 
His chief sources were the Greek New Testament of Erasmus, the 
German New Testament of Luther and the Latin Vulgate. He had 
a smaller edition printed that it might, the more easily, reach the 
people. The copies began to reach England in 1526 and by order 
of the Bishop of London were bought up and burned. Friends of the 
Bible and of Tyndale in England secured the management of the sale. 
The money they secured thereby was sent to Tyndale to enable him 
to bring out more editions.°° From Marburg he brought out his 
version of the Old Testament. He translated from the Hebrew and 
used Luther and the Vulgate. From Antwerp he issued a carefully 
revised version of his earlier New Testament. The Reformation was 
on in England, the country was becoming more Protestant and the 
Bible was in demand, yet Tyndale was enticed into the guard of the 
English agents, was arrested, imprisoned and finally burned. By that 
year at least seven editions of the New Testament had been published 
and distributed. ‘All subsequent scholars have done nothing more 
than improve in details, his translations.””* 


Tyndale Bible. 


All of the movements beginning with the last quarter 
of the thirteenth (13th) century which give evidence 
of an awakening consciousness on the part of the individual belong to 
the Renaissance. Nevertheless about the middle of the fourteenth 
(14th) century a fundamental change took place in thought and taste. 


Renaissance. 


° J. Patterson Smyth: How We Got our Bible. Westminister Press, 1904. 
* Bible Dictionary: With Bible. American Revision, 1901. 
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Tired of logic, theology and Aristotle’s scientific treatises, men turned 
to the Augustan age and later periods of literature. They began to 
devote themselves to the study of Latin and Greek literature with 
a literary appreciation for the literary merit. Those following these 
studies came to be called humanists and the studies the humanities. 


Italy was the center of European culture. The Italian 
cities were prosperous and more or less politically inde- 
pendent. Greek refugees from before the Mohammedan invasions 
were coming to Italy and to the Universities in other European coun- 
tries where Greek and then Hebrew began to be taught. Constant- 
inople was taken by the Turks in 1453 and by that time the Renais- 
sance dominated Italy. 


In Italy. 


The Renaissance reached Germany somewhat in ad- 
vance of the time it came to Spain, France and Eng- 
land. Humanism was not the cause of the Protestant revolt in Ger- 
many but it was a contributing factor. ‘The essential characteristics 
of the movement, south and north of the Alps, so far as procedure was 
concerned, were the same. It was a return to sources and to study by 
observation, comparison and criticism. The interests were different. 
South of the Alps the interest in the classics was almost purely cul- 
tural and pagan. ‘The Italian mind was highly critical and intent on 
research. The Italians were students and there was slight concern for 
ethics and religion. 


In Germany. 


The German mind was more serious, more earnest, with little 
sympathy for the pagan. ‘The renewed study of the classic languages 
offered the opportunity for intensive study of the Scriptures in the 
original and:then the writings of the Fathers, especially those of St. 
Augustine. Writers on the Protestant Revolution have attempted 
to present the nature of the movement in a variety of lights. Perhaps 
they all agree with Bryce when he says: “It was in its essence the 
assertion of the principle of individuality—that is to say, of true 
spiritual freedom.’’* In the designation of the part to be played by 
individuality the Italian and German humanists again differed. In 
Italy the humanist dealt with the enrichment of the life of the in- 
dividual, the development of personality and the power to will. The 
result was intellectual and esthetical. In the north countries the 
humanists were interested in the individual not alone for his own 
spiritual freedom, but as a means for the betterment of the life of 
society of the time. ‘The Cisalpine humanists, especially the Germans, 
were not content to regard culture as an individual possession. More 
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and more they became social reformers who sought to effect a change 
in moral and ecclesiastical affairs.””? Yet the early northern human- 
ists were students and reformers, but not revolutionists. 


Two of the most famous northern humanists were 
Johann Reuchlin and Desiderius Erasmus. Reuchlin, 
deeply interested in religious affairs, first a Latin, 
then a Greek, then a Hebrew scholar, after twenty years of study 
brought out a Hebrew grammar and lexicon. This opened the way 
for the study of Hebrew and also opened the way for the criticism of 
books written by the Jews. For his position he was charged with 
heresy. Reuchlin contributed a large service to Biblical Scholarship. 
The humanists regarded an attack on Reuchlin as an attack on 
scholarship. 


Reuchlin and 
Erasmus. 


Erasmus, born in Holland, was claimed as a citizen by every 
country interested in humanism. He sought to give the world a higher 
conception of religion and the church. Early in his work he wrote a 
little book on practical piety. ‘I wrote,” he said, “to remedy the 
errors which make religion depend on ceremonies and on bodily acts, 
while neglecting true piety.” To show up the status of the clergy 
he wrote ‘The Praise of Folly” based on his experience in Italy. The 
book was illustrated by Holbein and went through twenty-seven edi- 
tions during the life time of the author. It was a brilliant but kindly 
satire written in his most finished style and addressed to the learned 
people.** He dealt freely with the. theologians and churchmen, with 
the simple people who trusted in pilgrimages, relics and indulgences 
for their salvation. He attacked all of the weaknesses afterward 
attacked by Luther. ‘Though a satire and. all Europe read and 
laughed, Erasmus was deeply in earnest and serious. He hoped to 
awaken the people to the situation and used light humor as one 
method. He said he sought truth and the enlightenment of the in- 
dividual and when that was accomplished religious and social reforms 
would come. He sent out his Greek New Testament and his Latin 
translation of the Bible with the same purpose in mind. He was a 
Christian with his own system of Christian thought found in Christ 
and shorn of ceremonies and pedantry. His study of the classics was 
not an end in itself. He believed knowledge, enlightenment and cul- 
ture would bring reform to the church. 


* Hulme: p. 202. 
* Ibid., p. 219; Robinson: Readings. Vol. II, p. 39. 
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Conditions in Germany were contradictory. Univer- 
sities had been built and had prospered. Beginning 
with Prague in 1348 seventeen had been founded by 
German rulers and by the towns. Other schools were developing. 
There was large use of printing and books were becoming available to 
the laity. The people were eager to learn. Cities were growing in 
wealth and in industry. They were becoming centers of civil liberty. 
The rich merchants were spending money in the encouragement of 
art and learning. On the other hand the country was seething with 
unrest. Germany was a group of Germanies with little or no unity. 
Attempts to reform the government met with little or no success. 
The Emperor was interested in the affairs of an Empire, not in the 
German people. The papacy did not want a unified civil state to 
present a strong front to the church. There was still a peasant class 
harassed with tithes and taxes collected by the clergy. There was 
intense rivalry among cther classes. The knights wanted reforms. 
Papal taxation and interference in the appointment to clerical office 
were regarded as oppressive. ‘The trading cities were restive under 
clerical exemptions. Bibles were printed but were denied to the laity 
lest they misinterpret and become heretics. Bible interpretation was 
still the prerogative of the church. There was a deepening sense of 
concern for salvation and a deepening sense that the church was not 
meeting the need. 


Conditions ia 
Germany. 


Long before Luther, German writers had given expres- 
sion to their opposition to the papal court because of 
its financial exactions. “It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
pressions of deep and wide spread discontent with the condition 
of the Church which one meets in the writings of the early sixteenth 
century. Ihe whole German people, from rulers down to the humblest 
tiller of the fields, felt themselves unjustly used. Very few thought of 
withdrawing from the Church or attempting to destroy the power of 
the Pope. All the most of the Germans wished was that the money 
which flowed toward Rome should be kept at home and that the 
clergy should be upright, earnest men who should conscientiously 
perform their religious duties.’ ‘It was no dead age to which 
Luther was to speak, but one seething with unrest, vexed with multi- 
tudinous, unsolved problems and unfulfilled longings.” 


Pre-Lutheran. 


Martin Luther was peasant born. His parents were 
pious but not of ecclesiastical connection. They were 
ambitious for their son but not for ecclesiastical preferment. ‘The 


Martin Luther. 
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father planned Martin’s education for the law. From the preparatory 
school he entered the University of Erfurt, where he was known as 
an earnest and companionable student. He was much interested in 
music. Erfurt was a center for the humanists but Luther apparently 
did not come in contact with them. He was a student of the classics 
and of Hebrew but he seems to have preferred the later school of 
Scholastics. His interest was not primarily in theology but in religion. 
At an early age in common with the spirit of religious revival in Ger- 
many he experienced strongly a sense of his sinfulness and a need 
for salvation. As a result when he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity in 1505, he entered the monastery of St. Augustine in Erfurt and 
became an Augustinian monk. The monastery was under the care of 
John von Staupitz and represented monastic life at its best. 


In the monastery he gained recognition and was ordained as a 
priest. He was sent to Wittenburg to prepare for a professorship. 
Wittenburg had been founded by Frederick, Elector of Saxony, who 
was known as Frederick the Wise and who was to become Luther’s 
protector. Here he was made a Bachelor and then a Doctor of 
Theology. He was made a professor and began to lecture, first on 
Lombard’s Sentences and then on the Bible—the Psalms and Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. He made one visit to Rome where he saw 
with dismay the corruption of the City and the impiety of the church- 
men. But he returned to Wittenburg as devoted as ever to the 


Mother Church. 


Though an ascetic, through all his serious performance of penance 
and good works, he had not found that peace of soul for which he so 
longed. There are several influences that suggest the source of 
Luther’s final peace of mind as to the true source of salvation. The 
earliest and perhaps the strongest was that of von Staupitz. He bade 
him trust in the goodness of God rather than in his own good works. 
Under his guidance Luther as a student began to read the writings 
of St. Augustine and St. Paul. Walker says: ‘St. Augustine helped 
him to discard the dominance of Aristotle in theology. St. Augustine’s 
emphasis upon the meaning of the life and death of Christ fascinated 
him. When Luther began his lectures on the Psalms (1513-1515) he 
was convinced that salvation is a new relation to God, based not on 
any work or merit on man’s part but on absolute trust in divine 
promises.’ From the study of St. Paul he received much help sum- 
marized in the thought that salvation in essence is a right personal 
relationship to God. ‘The ground and pledge of this relationship is 
the mercy of God displayed in the sufferings of Christ on man’s be- 
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half.”*" His work in preparation for his lectures (1515-1516) in- 
tensified these convictions. It was from such studies that he reached 
his doctrine of justification by faith, the starting point of Protestant- 
ism. He began to encourage his students to defend his favorite be- 
liefs in their disputations. He urged that they base their arguments 
more and more on the Bible, especially St. Paul, and on the writings 
of St. Augustine or some one of the Church Fathers. He sought to 
discredit the Lombard Sentences and Scholasticism. Others of the 
Wittenburg faculty supported him. 


In common with other earnest churchmen of the 
time, Luther called attention to the prevailing evils, 
one of which was the sale of indulgences. Indulgences were granted 
at the discretion of the Pope for prayers, pilgrimages and other good 
works and for money. Leo X needed money for the completion of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. As a plan of sale, Germany was divided into 
three districts. At the head of one was the Archbishop of Maintz. 
The profits were to be divided between the Pope and the Archbishop. 
John Tetzel, a Dominican monk with a reputation as a preacher of 
indulgences, was appointed to make the sales. When he came to 
Saxony the Bishop of the diocese disapproved and the Elector declined 
to admit him. In loyalty to his superiors and in keeping with his own 
ideas, Luther decided to protest against what he believed to be the 
abuses in connection with indulgences. He as yet had not formulated 
his own doctrine of belief in opposition to the church of Rome. He 
had reached no conclusion as to the place of works in salvation and 
he did not deny the usefulness of indulgences if properly conducted. 
On October 31, 1517, preceding the great gathering on the feast of 
All Saints when the thousands of relics collected by the Elector of 
Saxony would be on display, he nailed to the door of the church in 
Wittenburg the ninety-five theses on indulgences calling for discus- 
sion. [hey were printed in Latin and he sent a copy to the Archbishop 
of Maintz, who forwarded them to the Pope. Scores of men before 
Luther and better known in the church had protested against the 
abuses in the use of indulgences. No one met the challenge. The 
theses were translated into German and distributed. The German 
people thought they saw in Luther a leader and the time was favorable 
for reform. Luther appealed to the Pope believing he would under- 
stand the criticisms. In November the Pope issued a Bull defending 
the indulgences on the points in which Luther had criticised them. 
Leo X was a member of the Medici family of bankers. The sales 
from indulgences were accepted by the church as papal revenues and 


The Indulgences. 
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were of value to the papal curia. Luther was summoned before the 
church authorities first at Augsburg, then at Leipsic. The disputa- 
tion at Leipsic involved discussion not only of indulgences, but of the 
authority of the Bible over the authority of the church. In the de- 
bate Luther was forced to the point in his belief that a General Church 
Council might err, that it had in the case of Huss. 

The result from Leipsic was two-fold, first it clarified Luther’s 
own ideas as to his position on the authority of the church and second 
on June 20, 1520, there was issued the papal bull which condemned 
forty-one articles taken from his books and his books were ordered 
‘to be burned. Luther was forbidden to preach and was commanded 
under penalty of excommunication to recant within sixty days. Since 
the highest power in Christendom had pronounced him a heretic, he 
should have been delivered up by the German authorities. Luther 
did not recant. Not until January, 1521, did Charles V as Emperor 
hold his first diet at Worms, to which Luther was summoned under 
imperial safe conduct. By order of the diet he was put under the 
ban of the Empire. He was to be seized for punishment and his 
books burned. But Luther had become a national hero, with the 
support of the Elector of Saxony. Charles V was already at war 
with France over the control of Italy, which kept him absent from 
Germany from 1522-1530 and again in later wars. Effective inter- 
ference in the Reformation, on his part, was impossible. Other diets 
were held and attempts were made but the Edict of Worms was never 
carried out. 


The year following Leipsic (1520) Luther put out 
three noted books: ‘To the Christian Nobility of 
Germany,” ‘On the Babylonian Captivity of the Church” and a tract 
“On the Freedom of a Christian Man.” In the first he set forth his 
criticisms of the Church, the abuses of the German people and called 
for reform. In the second he appealed to the theologians and scholars 
to abolish from the church all things which stood in the way. of man’s 
relation to Christ. He claimed the Church was not the clergy but all 
believing Christians. In the third he dealt with the daily life of a 
Christian man. He developed still further the individualism which 
is the outcome of his basic doctrine of justification by faith.** In 
December of the same year in the presence of his friends and students 
he burned the papal bull and a copy of the canon law. 


The decades which followed the Diet of Worms were 
marked by the gradual separation of the German states 
into the Protestant group of the North and the Roman group of the 


Luther’s Appeal. 


Lutheranism. 
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South. The meetings of the diet in Speyer and Augsburg gave to 
the princes the right to determine the form of religion of their prov- 
inces and of their subjects. State churches were organized in each of 
the principalities which supported Luther in substitution for the 
bishop-ruled churches. Luther had given to the German people a 
Bible in the vernacular. He now gave to these churches an order of 
worship, a baptismal service in German and his formula of the Mass. 
He urged the use of popular hymns by the worshipers. To aid in 
religious instruction he prepared two catechisms, the shorter of which 
Walker has pronounced “one of the noblest monuments of the 
Reformation.”’° 


To the diet of Augsburg, 1530, Emperor Charles V commanded 
the German princes, favorable to Luther, to present an explicit state- 
ment of the principles of their faith. The result was the Augsburg 
Confession, still accepted as the creed of the Lutheran Church. It 
was prepared from previous drafts, at the request of the princes and 
in the name of the German people, by Philip Melanchthon. Schaff 
says: ‘‘Luther was the primary, Melanchthon was the secondary 
author of the content and the sole author of the style.’ The people 
stood outside the episcopal palace, where it was read for two hours, 
and listened. Again they were ordered to recant, again they refused. 


Not until 1555 after the Council of Trent had reinforced the 
Roman party and a civil war, partly religious, partly political, had 
been fought was the struggle brought to an end in the Peace of Augs- 
burg. The legal existence of Lutheranism was established and the 
Lutheran princes were granted security in their faith. 


The term Protestant originated at the Second diet of Speyer, in 
1529, when there was an attempt to revoke the ordinance of an earlier 
diet upon which the right to form territorial churches rested. A pro- 
test was drawn up and signed by the representatives from all the 
provinces and towns committed to reform. It gave the name Protest- 
ant to all the divisional groups of the century and Protestantism has 
continued to be applied to all churches which left the Roman 
communion. 

In the midst of the troubled situation of the Civil War, Luther 
died, February 18, 1546. The last years of his life were not happy. 
He was grieved that his preaching of justification by faith had not 
wrought the change, for which he had hoped, in the life of the 
people. ‘The differences among the reformers troubled him. His 
reforms had been met by reverses which probably altered the results 
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as he intended them. ‘The first was the radical element at Wittenburg 
and elsewhere which called for changes more rapid and more extended 
than Luther’s. They alienated some interested in reform. The 
second was the withdrawal of the humanists, under the leadership of 
Erasmus, from his support. Luther was not a humanist, his interest 
was in the restoration of Christianity in its simplicity, but his position 
on the philosophy of the theologians and the vices of the Church 
caused the humanists to regard him as their natural ally. Those who 
supported Reuchlin, supported Luther. His books were published at 
Basel and distributed through Europe and England. Erasmus had 
been in the beginning of Luther’s writing at least interested, but he 
came to object to his point of attack and his method of approach. He 
had made as caustic criticisms of the Church as had Luther but he 
disliked disorder. Reform would come through education and the 
teaching of original Christianity. Finally Erasmus challenged Luther 
on the denial of the freedom of the will. Luther replied with his 
presentation of predestination. The separation of the two men 
was final. A younger group of humanists led by Philip Melanchthon 
remained loyal to Luther. Melanchthon was a nephew of Reuchlin 
and came to Wittenburg to teach Greek. He became noted for his 
learning and his moderation. He gave himself to the cause of re- 
ligious reform and infused the humanist element into the Revolution. 
He was to play an important part in Luther’s life and in the Lutheran 
movement. 


The third cause for serious separation among the followers of 
Luther was the peasant revolt and the civil war which followed. 
The wrongs of the peasants were evident. While Luther was in no 
way responsible for the uprising his preaching had touched on social 
conditions and injustices practiced by the feudal lords. He had been 
as outspoken in his criticisms of the secular rulers and secular wrongs 
as he had been of the clerical. The peasants thought they saw in him 
a leader to help them right their wrongs. ‘The articles describing 
their grievances were in general reasonable, but unfortunately the 
peasants were joined by the working classes of the towns and the move- 
ment became radical. Castles and monasteries were destroyed and 
members of the nobility were murdered. Luther, himself peasant 
born, at first sympathized, but urged quiet. When that failed he 
appealed to the princes to restore order. The cause of the peasants 
was lost and the common people were alienated. The Reformation 
was made dependent on the princes. It was never the democratic 
movement for which Luther had hoped. 
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John Calvin belonged to the second generation of Pro- 
testants. He was born in Noyon, northeast of Paris, in 
1509. The middle of the sixteenth century marks fairly well the first 
stage in the religious transformation of Europe.** The Peace of 
Augsburg (1555) gave equal rights to the Roman Catholics and the 
Lutherans only. No other Evangelicals were recognized. The 
Lutheran phase of the reform had achieved its most distinctive work. 
The second phase or the Calvin phase was assuming its greatest 
prominence. ! 

The position of his father as secretary to the Noyon bishopric and 
attorney for the Cathedral chapter gave Calvin a fortunate association 
with cultured people and an early entrance to the University of Paris. 
Intended first for the church later circumstances directed him to the 
law and to study at the Universities of Orleans and Bourges. He 
maintained a close association with the French humanists and with 
the famous jurists. He was fortunate in his instructors in Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew.” 

French thought was influenced by the work of Erasmus and 
Luther and the “French humanists were recovering not only the secu- 
lar writings of Greece and Rome but also early versions of the Bibli- 
cal narrative.”®* In 1513 LeFevre of the St. Germaine monastery 
published a commentary on Paul’s Epistles. It denied the justifying 
merits of good works, declared: salvation the free gift of God and 
held to the sole authority of the Scriptures. In 1523 he put forth 
a translation of the New Testament. LaFevre never broke or wished 
to break with the Roman Church. His work was that of a scholar 
and attracted little attention. It was a scholarly circle in which Calvin 
moved. It was a circle interested in reform, but with little thought 
of separation from Rome. Calvin was recognized as an astute student, 
hard at work on his translations and commentaries, but as yet only 
a student among the humanists.** In 1532-33 he met with an experi- 
ence which caused him to make religion the foremost object of his 
study. There is still no evidence that he intended to break with the 
Roman Church. He was still one of the humanist group in Paris. 


Calvin. 


In the year 1532-1533 Nicolas Cop, the newly elected rector of 
the University of Paris, delivered his inaugural address. He took 
advantage of the occasion to advocate the reform of the Church on 
the basis of the pure gospel. He contended that salvation is the gift 
of God and can not be obtained by good works. Calvin and Cop were 

** Wm. Archibald Dunning: Political Theories. Vol. II, p. 5: Macmillan. 
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friends. Though doubtful, it has sometimes been contended that 
Calvin wrote the address. If he did not write it, it expressed Calvin’s 
views. ‘Che Sorbonne ordered the address to be burned. Persecu- 
tions were begun under the direction of King Francis I and Calvin and 
Cop were obliged to flee from Paris. Calvin realized that separation 
from Rome was necessary. He returned to Noyon and resigned the 
church benefices which he still held.°’ Schaff says: ‘Calvin tena- 
ciously adhered to the Catholic Church until he was able to disconnect 
the true idea and invisible essence of the church from the outward 
organization.’ | 


For a short time he was held a prisoner. He was released, but 
France was too dangerous and he found refuge in protestant Basel. 
The persecutions were severe and to justify his action Francis issued 
a public letter in which he charged the French Protestants with an- 
archistic purpose. Calvin, like all sincere reformers, feared the 
fanatics. He had already begun his “Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion.”’ His original purpose, he says,°’ was to supply his country- 
men with an elementary compendium for their instruction in the prin- 
ciples of their religion. He completed the first draft and it was 
published in 1536. Although incomplete and many times revised it 
was already a clear exposition of the Protestant faith in the Christian 
religion and laid down the lines of church government which later 
were known as Presbyterian. He now presented it in defense of the 
French Protestants and prefaced it with a letter in dedication to the 
French king. The dedication was addressed—'’To His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, Francis, King of the French and his sovereign; John 
Calvin wishes peace and salvation.”’ Critics have pronounced the 
letter of dedication one of the most masterly compositions of modern 
times. 

The author composed his treatise, first in Latin, then in French. 
At its first appearance it was little more than an outline, but its re- 
ception was such that a new edition was soon required. How many 
editions it has passed through is not known. It was reprinted several 
times, each time it was improved and enlarged by him, until in 1559, 
twenty-three years after the first impression, he put the finishing 
touches to his work and published it in Latin and French with his 
last corrections and additions. Calvin says—‘‘his work was done in 
service to the Church of God.” | 

The 1559 edition of the Institutes, the most finished edition, is 

°° Tbid., p. 391. 
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arranged in four books in conformity to the four beliefs expressed in 
the Apostles’ Creed. For the use of American students the English 
translator, John Allen, in his translation made in 1813 and used by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication in the sixth American edition, 
“has borrowed”’ from the Latin edition of Amsterdam a general Sy]l- 
labus. It is from that Syllabus that we obtain our outline. The 
author of the Syllabus says: ‘“The design of the author of these 
Christian Institutes is two fold, relating first to the knowledge of 
God and second to the knowledge of ourselves. In this he has fol- 
lowed the method of the Apostles’ Creed as the expression of belief 
most familiar to all Christians.’ | 


The first article of the Creed relates to God the Father, so the 
first book is on the knowledge of God, considered as the Creator, 
Preserver and Governor of the universe at large and of everything 
preserved in it. The second belief in the Creed is—‘‘and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord.” So the second book of the Institutes 
treats of the knowledge of God as the Redeemer in Christ and having 
shown the fall of man leads him to Christ the Mediator. 

The third part of the Apostles’ Creed is the expression of the 
belief, ‘I believe in the Holy Spirit.” As Book I and Book II treat 
of God the Creator and God the Redeemer in Christ, the third book 
treats of the Holy Spirit or God the Sanctifier.°° The Holy Spirit is 
the bond of understanding: between the individual and Christ. The 
basis of this understanding is faith. 

The fourth point in the Creed is—"I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” The fourth book of the Institutes deals with the Church.” 
The Church is the medium maintaining the relation of the believer 
through the Holy Spirit to Christ and God the Father. It is in the 
Church the word is preached and the sacraments are administered. 
The spiritual mission of the Church requires a system of government 
and discipline adapted to its character, “which however is entirely 
distinct from civil polity and is so far from obstructing or weakening 
it, that on the contrary it highly conduces to its assistance and ad- 
vancement.’’ He argues for ‘‘a complete ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
that shall exclude every element of merely secular concern, shall end 
with the penalty of excommunication and shall be vested in an as- 
sembly of elders as in the primitive days of Christianity.” 

Civil government though distinct from ecclesiastical is no less 

** General Syllabus: Calvins Institutes, Amsterdam Ed. Vol. I, p. 44. 
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essential. It is as necessary to man as bread and water, light and air 
and far more excellent. Its objects are to assure physical existence— 
public tranquility—the enjoyment of property without molestation— 
in short, “that there may be a public form of religion among Chris- 
tians and that humanity may be maintained among men.” ‘Nor let 
anyone think it strange that I now refer to human polity the charge 
of due maintenance of religion which I may appear to have placed 
beyond the jurisdiction of men. For I do not allow men to make laws 
respecting religion and the worship of God now, any more than I did 
before; though I approve of civil government which provides that 
the true religion which is contained in the law of God be not violated 
and polluted by public blasphemy with impunity.”’* From the forms 
of government recognized by the philosophers, Calvin chooses aris- 
tocracy or a mixture of aristocracy and democracy as far more excel- 
lent than others.” 


Calvin distinguishes sharply between the ancient Church and the 
Church as it was in the fifteenth (15th) and sixteenth (16th) cen- 
turies. He maintains that it is the same church though in his time 
cluttered with ceremony and corruption. He bases his interpretation 
primarily on St. Paul; though he quotes freely from the early Church 
Fathers; as Cyprian, Bernard and Jerome and from Gregory I as 
late as $90. He quotes to substantiate his own claims and to refute 
those of Rome of his time. He says he quotes St. Augustine most fre- 
quently “‘as the best and most faithful writer of antiquity.”” 


Calvin’s great purpose was to establish the supreme and final 
authority of God and the preeminence of the Scriptures. “For the 
will of God is the highest rule of justice.’ Upon this he built up his 
system of theology including his theory of predestination or election. 
‘Calvin started from the absolute sovereignty of God and inferred 
from it the dependence of the human will.”’® In this he makes con- 
stant reference to St. Paul and St. Augustine. 


Calvin recognized two sacraments and two only as established by 
Christ. For the Latin word sacrament he frequently used the Greek 
word mystery. Sacraments are truly called testimonials of the grace 
of God; they are seals of the benevolence He bears to man. The 
office of the sacrament is precisely the same as the word of God 
which is to offer and present Christ to man and in Him the treasures 
of His heavenly grace. In baptism God regenerates and incorporates 
the individual into the society of the church and makes him a child 

* Institutes: Book IV, Ch. XX, par. 3. 
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by adoption. He acts as the provident father in supplying food to 
sustain and preserve the life to which He has begotten him by His 
Word. The only food for men’s souls is Christ.” In the Lord’s 
Supper, Calvin saw the real (synonymous with true) though spiritual 
presence of the Christ given to man through faith. By the corporal 
objects which are presented in the sacrament we are conducted by a 
kind of analogy to those which are spiritual—so the body of Christ is 
the only food to animate and support the life of the soul.” 


Of the Calvin Institutes, James Harvey Robinson says: ‘The 
Institutes of Christianity have been more widely discussed than any 
other Protestant theological treatise. It is the first orderly exposition 
of the principles of Christianity from the Protestant standpoint. The 
Institutes are based on the infallibility of the Bible and reject the in- 
fallibility of the Church.” From Dr. Dunning we quote: ‘The 
distinctive work of Calvin was that of giving to the Reformed faith 
a system of doctrine so comprehensive, so logical and so closely arti- 
culated and coherent as to meet on equal terms the system which had 
been developed into symmetry and unity by centuries of thought and 
tradition in the Roman Church... ‘The Institutes present a marvelously 
clear, straight forward and harmonious exposition of a system com- 
plete and intelligible in all its parts from the initial conception of the 
Christian God to the last injunction of obedience to the earthly 
magistrate.’°° Walker writing in 1918 said: ‘“Calvin’s was the only 
system that the Reformation produced that could organize itself 
powerfully in the face of governmental hostility, as in France and Eng- 
land. It trained strong men, confident in their election to be fellow 
workers with God in the accomplishment of His will, courageous to 
do battle, insistent on character and confident that God has given 
in the Scriptures the guide of all human conduct and proper worship.””™ 


To know Calvin in action one must know Geneva. On the 
death of his father in 1531 Calvin had decided to devote 
himself to literature and began his translations and publications. Al- 
ways he would have preferred the quiet life of the student. In 1536 
circumstances took him to Geneva for a single night on his way to 
Strasburg to make his home. Geneva had but recently freed herself 
from the encroachments of the power of the Duke of Savoy and had 
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accepted Protestantism. The religious institutions of the city-state 
were to be formed anew and the social and political conditions reduced 
to order. Calvin was known for his Institutes and was recognized as 
perhaps the greatest mind of the Reformed groups. He was per- 
suaded to remain and it was in Geneva that he put into application 
the ideas of his system of reform both in doctrine and in polity. 


Calvin held no other office than that of one of the ministers of 
the city.°* Dunning says: “His theological power, moral 
earnestness and political insight were peculiarly adapted to bring 
order out of the chaotic social conditions that had been left by the 
recent upheaval and he quickly won recognition as the regenerator of 
the republic; he carried through the ecclesiastical and political reorgani- 
zation which made Geneva celebrated throughout the world and af- 
forded a model government wherever Calvinism gained the ascend- 
ancy. °* His aim was to make Geneva a model community and the 
church independent in its own sphere. Political and religious refugees 
came from all the British Isles, from the Netherlands and from Italy. 
John Knox came from Scotland and on his return laid the foundation 
of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. The Marian exiles came and 
took back to England the principles of the Puritans and the Protestant 
Church. 


Aim. 


Calvin’s system was ‘‘theocratic in principle and aristo- 
cratic in operation. The citizens of Geneva as a com- 
munity constituted at once a church and a state.’’** His 
plan of ecclesiastical organization was based on the principle of 
ministerial equality and lay representation. ‘he ecclesiastical consti- 
tution declared that Christ had instituted in his church four officers, 
pastor, teacher, deacon and elder. The pastor met with the Congre- 
gation for Biblical study and exposition; the teacher was at the head 
of the school system, which was regarded as essential in religious 
training; the deacon cared for the poor and had supervision of the 
hospital. Calvin emphasized the office of elder or presbyter. They 
with the minister met every Thursday morning. They formed the 
“consistory’ and were responsible for the discipline, a rigorous sys- 
tem of Puritanism. The presbyters were so much emphasized that 
they gave the name to the Presbyterian Church. The Geneva Consti- 
tution was not entirely true to Calvin’s theory of church and state. 
The elders were chosen by the council which constituted a part of the 
civil administration. ‘This was a concession to the old civil organiza- 


Organization 
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tion. Calvin provided a liturgy and a catechism. He founded the 
Geneva Academy, later known as the University of Geneva. 


Calvin’s contribution in polity was twofold: his theory of 
the relation of church and state and his plan of lay repre- 
sentation which carried with it the element of Republican government. 
When he declared for the separation of the spiritual authority and 
organization from the civil as he did in his Institutes, he reverted to 
the original mediaeval theory of the relation of the two powers which 
constituted the very early Holy Roman Empire. In its simplest form 
it was the idea of the early Christians. Schaff says: ‘Calvin re- 
garded the civil and spiritual powers as the two arms of God’s govern- 
ment in the world which should cooperate for the same end, the glory 
of God and the good of society—the church by infusing a religious 
spirit into the State and the State by protecting and promoting the 
interests of the Church.’’* His authoritative attitude in Geneva to 
carry out this theory has been compared to that of the Gregories and 
the Innocents of the Roman Church.** It is also said, and with some 
truth, that the Reformer’s theories of church and state, i. e., the moral 
basis of the State and the constitutional reorganization of the church, 
were only carrying out the reform doctrines set forth by Marsiglio, 
Gerseon and other earlier reformers in their advocacy of the emphasis 
upon the authority of the Church Councils. But these earlier re- 
formers made little headway against the hierarchy and were careful 
not to disturb the traditional authority of the Pope. In the theories 
of the Reformed Churchmen of the sixteenth (16th) century there 
is no infallibility of human judgment to dictate civil policy and Calvin 
modified the entire Roman system by giving laymen a voice in the 
administration of the church. His theory of separation of ecclesiasti- 
cal from secular authority, modified by changing political and social 
conditions, has led consistently through the years to freedom of the 
church from state control and to no interference on the part of the 
church in affairs of state.*’ Wherever Calvinism has gone it has 
taken with it the principle of Republican government. Preserved 
Smith, most caustic critic of Calvin’s theology says: ‘America on 
the whole the most Calvinistic of the great States carried to its logical 
conclusion the idea of the rule of the Majority.’** And again, 
‘Doubtless an influence of prime importance in the Reformed as 
distinct from the Lutheran church was the form of ecclesiastical con- 
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trol. Congregationalism and Presbyterianism are practical object 
lessons in democracy.’’** 


Calvin’s extreme logic used in his determination to estab- 
lish the sovereignty of God and the Bible as the only in- 
fallible rule of Christian faith in opposition to the Roman 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, the Bible and tradition as 
coordinate rules of faith, is responsible for his theory of absolute 
predestination, 1. e., his theory of divine choice, election and repro- 
bation.*° This was further emphasized in the great debates with 
Arminianism. His theory has met with strong opposition from both 
Roman and Protestant faiths, has been the source of condemning 
criticisms from historians and cause for dissension within the Pres- 
byterian church itself. We are told that sometimes it seemed almost 
to horrify Calvin himself. Historians claim that if read and inter- 
preted by Presbyterians, Calvin’s doctrine would have driven men 
from the church rather than drawn them to it as the Presbyterian 
faith and organization always has done and is doing today. It is 
not Calvin’s wording of his theory nor his expressed interpretation of 
God’s plan for the Universe and for the salvation of man that draw 
men to his support and to the support of the Presbyterian Church. 
Consistent Presbyterians believe no more in the infallibility of John 
Calvin than they do in the infallibility of Thomas Aquinas and the 
Pope of Rome. It is the sustaining principle which is behind and 
underneath it all which he brings out in all of his writings and which 
he demonstrated that his church organization would further. “The 
essence of Calvinism,” says Schaff, “is the sense of the absolute 
sovereignty of God and the absolute dependence of man and this is 
the best school of moral self-government, which is true freedom. 
Those who feel most their dependence on God are the most independ- 
ent of men.”** Again Schaff says: ‘Calvin looked more to the holi- 
ness, than to the love of God.” “He represented the majesty and 
severity of the law rather than the sweetness and loveliness of the 
Gospel, the obedience of a servant of Jehovah rather than the joy- 
fulness of a child of our Heavenly Father.’’? Yet Calvin did not lose 
sight of the Christ and of his office as the one Mediator. From 
volume two of his Institutes, page ninety-nine, we quote: ‘For as 
soon as we reflect on the terrible majesty of God, we can not but be 
exceedingly afraid and driven away from Him by a consciousness of 
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our own unworthiness, till we discover Christ as Mediator who 
changes the throne of dreadful glory into a throne of grace.’ 

These characterizations of Calvin’s teachings evidence what is 
expected of the Christian after his salvation. Saved not “by works” 
but through faith in a Sovereign God, he is saved to works. Walker 
says: ‘This new life of faith is salvation but it is salvation to 
righteousness. That the believer now does works pleasing to God is 
the proof that he has entered into vital union with Christ.”** ‘The 
standard set before the Christian is “‘the majesty and severity of the 
law” to which obedience is expected. This molds character. So 
again man is saved, not by character, but to character. The conse- 
quence of election was a strenuous endeavor toward a life of con- 
formity to God’s will. The followers of Calvin were the French 
Huguenots, the Dutch Reformed, the English Puritans, the Scotch 
Presbyterians, the godly men and women who helped to lay the foun- 
dations of church and state in America and who carried their ideas 
and institutions into the Middle West and Johnson County. 


ANIMIST An Act of Parliament 1334 severed the connection of 
Bei daat the Anglican Church with the Church of Rome and 
declared Henry VIII to be “the only supreme head on 
earth of the Church of England.” Henry’s differences with Rome 
were those of government, not of creed. He had defended the faith 
against the teachings of Luther, but the popular opposition in England 
to the papacy as a foreign power, the recognized corruption of the 
clergy and the opposition to financial exactions, gave him his oppor- 
tunity to extend his own power and thus secure his divorce from 
Catherine. The reign of Edward VI (1547-1553) gave formal 
effect to the Protestant doctrine which Henry had never tolerated, 
though clearly acceptable to the most influential element of the popu- 
lation. Roman Catholic reaction came with the reign of Mary 
(1553-1558). With Elizabeth a new Act of Supremacy gave to the 
Sovereign the title—“Supreme Governor of the Realm as well as all 
Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Things or Causes as Temporal.” The 
English Prayer Book was prepared, all previous Articles of Faith 
were revised and the famous ““Thirty-nine Articles” resulted. These 
are found in the Book of Common Prayer of the English Church and 
in that of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. In 
this way an English Church strictly national in character and organi- 
cally connected with the State was created.” 
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The return of the Marian exiles from the experiences largely in 
Geneva brought men of deep religious earnestness filled with admira- 
tion for Protestant reforms. ‘They were men upon whom Elizabeth 
must depend for her conflict with Rome. -Due largely to Elizabeth’s 
sagacity, England never suffered the horrible religious wars which 
marked the conflicts on the continent. These returning refugees soon 
evidenced their desire to further the reforms of the English Church 
and became known as Puritans. The earliest group,®* led by men 
from Oxford, were interested in reforms dealing more directly with 
matters of vestment and ceremonies. They wanted a Puritan church 
controlled by Parliament with lay commissioners instead of bishops. 
The second group, led by Thomas Cartwright, a professor in Cam- 
bridge, advocated the election of pastors by congregations, the ap- 
pointment of elders for discipline and the reduction of the clergy 
to essential equality. Both of these groups opposed separation from 
the Church of England. They would add to the reforms already 
made. ‘The second group would give to the English Church a Pres- 
byterian organization. The third group, led by Robert Brown, ad- 
vocated separation and came to be known as Separatists, Independ- 
ents or early Congregationalists. They formed self governing con- 
gregations. All of these played an important part in the further his- 
tory of England and in the early settlement of the American Colonies, 
in matters of both church and state. 


The Protestant Reformation began in Scotland with 
Patrick Hamilton and George Wishart, both of whom 
were burned for their teachings. Largely due to the 
works of John Knox it triumphed and became a background for the 
Presbyterian Church in England and America. On his return from 
Geneva Knox prepared a Confession of Faith, adopted by the Scotch 
Parliament in 1560. A general Assembly was formed and the First 
Book of Discipline was presented. ‘This was the first attempt to 
apply Calvin’s system to a whole kingdom, though the Presbyterian 
system was far from completion. In each parish there should be a 
minister and elders holding office with the consent of the congrega- 
tion. In the large towns there were groupings which formed pres- 
byteries and over these groups there were synods and then the General 
Assembly.’ This was done while Scotland was under her own king 
and in spite of Parliament and king rather than by their direction. 
Scotland early taught that the government existed for the governed.*® 
When James VI of Scotland became James I of England (1603) 
°° Walker: pp. 458-459. 
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and united the two thrones under one king, he attempted to substitute 
a royally controlled episcopacy for this largely self-governing Pres- 
byterianism.*® Puritanism was growing in England. Cross says :°° 
‘Silently but effectively their views were being preserved and spread 
by means of Bible reading, prayer and service in private homes some- 
times by the parson, more often by the father of the family.” When 
Charles I came to the throne, he sought to rule without calling Parlia- 
ment. The country gentlemen, who formed the backbone of the 
House of Commons, were strongly Calvinistic in sympathy and op- 
posed to taxes levied without Parliament. ‘The king likewise tried 
to complete his father’s plan of religious uniformity in the kingdom 
by the restoration of the bishops in Scotland and the imposition of 
the liturgy which was essentially that of the Church of England. 
Scotland flared in opposition, civil war resulted and Charles was 
obliged to call Parliament. An alliance, the “Solemn League and 
Covenant” was formed by the English Parliament with Scotland. 


In the struggle for constitutional government and re- 
formed religion which followed, the Long Parliament, 
in which the Presbyterian Puritans were in the ma- 
jority, abolished for a time the system of church government by the 
bishops in England. It appointed an assembly to meet in Westminster 
Abbey “To Advise Parliament.’”’ ‘The assembly consisted of one 
hundred and twenty-one divines, ten peers, twenty commoners, three 
scribes and eight Scotch commissioners without vote.** Among the 
divines there were a few Congregationalists and Episcopalians, but 
the majority were Presbyterians. Its formal sessions began July 1, 
1643 and continued until February 12, 1649. Unlike the Scotch 
General Assembly, it was under Parliamentary control. ‘This was 
the famous Westminster Assembly which drafted the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. These 
were adopted by the General Assembly of Scotland. They became 
the standards for Scotch and American Presbyterianism. ‘They were 
accepted by many counties through England but never became na- 
tional in acceptance or use. ‘The strength of the anti-royal party in 
the Civil War which followed passed into the hands of the army 
under Cromwell. Cromwell united the Protestant religious forces 
against the king but was recognized as leader of the anti-Presbyterian 
party. His religious affiliation, if he had any, was with the Congre- 
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gationalists.°° The Puritan Commonwealth lasted with Oliver Crom- 


well, only. With the restoration of the Stuart monarchy in which 
the Presbyterians united with the royalists, the Established Church 
was restored, but it never became again the national church in the 
sense that every subject adhered. ‘The Revolution which came in 
1688 was the political triumph of Puritanism and secured to England 
constitutional government and the Protestant religion. It did not 
bring religious toleration, 1. e., equal privileges in citizenship, to the 
Roman Catholics. That did not come until 1829. 


The earliest results of the Protestant Reformation 
were not happy. The development and growth of 
Protestantism brought about a militant Roman 
Church. The substitution of the authority of the Bible for the author- 
ity of the Church and the right of individual interpretation led to 
the formation of many sects, to discussions and dissentions and to 
persecutions of minority groups. [here was a new scholasticism 
that was not always profitable. To reduce thinking to orderly 
thought the Reformers themselves became exacting and authoritative. 


Intolerance and 
Tolerance. 


The earliest Christian Church was tolerant. Devout men through 
the centuries, like Marsiglio of Padua, preached tolerance and peace, 
but the Church to establish and maintain its power lost sight of both. 
Those who questioned the teaching of the Church and sought to 
throw off its authority were guilty of the supreme crime of heresy. 
Heresy was treason to the church, the institution upon which civiliza- 
tion rested. If found guilty by the church the victim was given over 
to the state to be burned alive without further trial.*°* Plans for the 
suppression of heretics were made, the most permanent of which was 
the creation of a system of courts, headed by the Pope, the purpose 
of which was to hunt out secret cases of unbelief and bring the of- 
fender to trial. This system was known as the Holy Inquisition and 
became active in the thirteenth (13th) century. 


With the Reformation the Inquisition became more active, espe- 
cially in Spain and was practiced by her in her effort to suppress 
Protestants in her Netherland possessions. France suffered the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz which destroyed thousands and sent other thousands of Hugue- 
nots as refugees into England, Holland, Prussia, America and to 
South Africa. Germany passed through the “Thirty Years War.” 
Four years were required to make the terms of peace in 1648. Re- 
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ligious intolerance and religious wars form the darkest pages in the 
history of the Christian Church, Roman and Protestant. 

Unhappily early Protestant churchmen followed the Roman pre- 
cedent. Schaff says: “Unfortunately Calvin inherited from the 
Theodosian Code and the Roman Church the worst feature of the 
Theocratic government, namely the appeal to secular power for tem- 
poral and even capital punishment of spiritual offenses as being of- 
fenses against the peace and order of Society.’*°* Dunning says: 
“Luther and Calvin agreed that the secular government must exter- 
minate heretics.’ Calvin gave his consent to the execution of 
Miguel Servetus, first condemned by the Roman Church and then 
by the church in Geneva as guilty of blasphemy against the Trinity. 
Approval of the execution was the common sentiment of the time. 
Reformers, including Melanchthon, regarded as a liberal, agreed 
that the execution was justly done, they were rid of an influence 
undermining to Calvin’s teaching.’” 

Liberalism in the conception of the relation of church and state, in 
other particulars, was slow in coming. ‘Up to the time of Calvin the 
principle of the Reformation had been ‘the religion of the ruler shall 
be the religion of the land.’ It had been and was to remain the basis 
of settlement in England and Germany.’’*” Calvin in his Institutes 
denied the control of the state over the church. He made the two 
institutions coordinate and responsible the one to the other. Results 
were slow. Schaff says: ‘“The immediate effect of Calvanism on 
the Puritans was the error of holding to the union of church and state 
and to aim at one church to which all citizens must conform.’** ‘The 
Westminster Assembly met at the direction of Parliament and the 
Westminster Confession, though based on Calvinism, retained the 
English conception of a state church. The practice was carried over 
into the American Colonies. 

With the exception of Quakers and Baptists all of the early sects 
of these provinces retained a belief in a connection of some sort be- 
tween the church and the state. In some of the Puritan Colonies only 
church members could vote. Penn laid no restriction on the right of 
public or private worship, but he did impose a religious test on office 
holders. The Quaker province was never entirely free from a re- 
striction of this kind.’ Roger Williams was banished from Massa- 
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chusetts and no colony, other than Rhode Island, reached the broad 
doctrine of liberty that he proclaimed. Maryland was tolerant under 
the Calverts in that they admitted settlers of all creeds. At the 
direction of Lord Baltimore the famous ‘“Toleration Act” (so called) 
was passed in 1649. It reflected the nature of religious liberty 
cherished by Roman, Anglican and Puritan Christians occupying 
Maryland at that time. It provided that “no person professing to 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ shall in any way be molested in the 
exercise of his religion” but it likewise imposed the sentence of death, 
accompanied by the confiscation of goods, upon any person who shall 
deny or speak with reproach of the Trinity."° At the beginning of 
the American Revolution there remained nine of the thirteen colonies 
with established churches; three were Congregational and six were 
Anglican. 


Nevertheless the Protestant Reformation was second only to the 
Renaissance and far more effective in achieving modern liberalism. 
The Renaissance brought the revival of individual consciousness and 
the appeal to reason rather than to authority. But this was among 
scholars and the upper classes. Those who claimed for themselves 
the right to think and speak as they pleased had no thought of the 
masses having the same privilege. Erasmus warned Luther, ‘Not 
to communicate imprudent truths to the vulgar.” 


The rationalism of the Renaissance did not bring toleration. Per- 
secutions for heresy continued. It was out of the terrible struggles of 
the religious wars, with their accompanying political and economic 
changes, that the freedom of conscience and the right to think were 
extended from the privileged few to the masses. The peace of Augs- 
burg (1555) gave to Lutherans the right of worship on an equality 
with the Roman Catholics. The peace terms at the close of the 
Thirty-Years War (1648) allowed the Calvinists religious privileges 
equal to the Lutherans in Germany and to all Protestant religious 
rights in other countries of Europe. Hugo Grotius, horrified by the 
barbarous practices of that war, wrote the first treatise on Interna- 
tional Law. Sabastian Castello, in protest against the execution of 
Servetus, collected all of the authorities on Christian tolerance, both 
ancient and modern, the latter including quotations from Erasmus ° 
and Luther and even some from Calvin.** In a preface to a Latin 
Bible he dedicated to Edward VI of England he wrote: “It is a 


strange contradiction that through zeal for the Christ who gave his 
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life in order that the lives of others might be spared we shed the blood 
of our fellow men.’’? In the struggle with Spain, it was Theodore 
Coornhert (d. 1590), secretary of state under William the Silent, 
and the decree of William, as stadholder of the Dutch Republic, grant- 
ing protection in rites of worship, that made Holland the home of 
freedom of conscience and freedom of the press and thereby the 
refuge of those in other lands seeking those freedoms. Both men 
were Calvinists. Holland came to be called the “‘thinker’s asylum.” 

During the American Revolution, five of the nine colonies in 
America abandoned their law supporting a state church. Congrega- 
tional forms were retained by law in New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts until 1817, 1818 and 1833 respectively. Thomas 
Jefferson’s “Statute of Virginia for Religious Toleration” was in the 
Virginia Legislature for ten years and finally triumphed in 1786. 
In preparation for the triumph of that legislation considerable credit 
is due to the efforts of Samuel Davies. He was a Presbyterian min- 
ister of Klanover County, Virginia and afterward was president of 
Princeton College. He visited England in 1753 and interviewed the 
Attorney General in the interests of the extension of the English 
Toleration Act of 1689, to the Virginia Colony, which would give 
Presbyterian ministers the right to establish churches and to preach 
in Virginia, a colony with a prescribed Anglican Church. 

The Reformation has been pronounced, by church historians, next 
to the coming of Christianity, as the great event in history. It was 
no sudden revolution. “It was prepared by the deeper tendencies 
and aspirations of previous centuries and, when finally matured, it 
burst forth almost simultaneously in all parts of Christendom.” 
[t brought a renewed study of original Christianity, a reading of the 
Bible which eventually worked toward making religion a personal 
experience. It swept away intermediaries and traditions and estab- 
lished a direct relation between the individual and God. It gave a 
new conception of what constituted salvation. 

In its social extent it was not a completed movement. Its prob- 
lems of mass enlightenment and social betterment were too vital, too 
far reaching and the conditions of the time too adverse for them to 
be completed in the sixteenth or even the seventeenth centuries. They 
became the problems of the ages. 

The acts of the Reformers and of the Reformation must be con- 
sidered in the light of two principles of historic study. First, all events 
in history must be interpreted in the light of the time and under the 
circumstances in which they happened and second all history is but the 
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onflow of human experience. Progress, religious progress, perhaps 
most of all, comes only with the widening and deepening of that ex- 
perience. Hlulme says: ‘In the midst of the sixteenth century with 
all of its poignant interests, men looked for the first time down the 
vista of spiritual freedom. We have not yet arrived at the end of 
the road,’’?** 


Presbyterianism, as an institution, made its way into 
the North American Continent through several 
channels.” Presbyterian organizations did not mi- 
grate. Adherents to Presbyterian forms from different Reformed 
church centers did. The Puritans in New England were Presbyterian 
in doctrine but as they separated themselves from the Church of 
England they became Congregational in organization. ‘“The Con- 
fession of Faith was first adopted for substance of doctrine but with- 
out the principles of Presbyterian discipline by the Congregational 
Synod of Cambridge in the Colony of Massachusetts in 1648, one 
year before it was issued in England, then in the Savoy revision by 
the Synod of Boston, May 12, 1680, and again in the same form by 
the Congregational churches of Connecticut at the Synod of Saybrook 
in 1708.”*° The first church of Presbyterian government organized 
in the New World was the church of New Amsterdam, founded in 
1628.77 It was Dutch Reformed patterned after the model of the 
Reformed Church of Holland, and was Presbyterian in polity. 

French Huguenots and Scotch from Ireland went into North and 
South Carolina. There were Scotch Presbyterians and Dutch Re- 
formed in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys. The Scotch from Scotch 
Ulster and the Irish came in great numbers after the Restoration of 
the Stuarts in England and were found from Maine to New York and 
from New York to South Carolina. In New England the Scotch- 
Irish were frowned upon and pushed out by the Puritans. 


Presbyterianism 
in America. 


Below New York and above Virginia the Scotch and 
Irish found an organizer in Francis McKemie. He was 
born in Donegal County, Ireland, of Scotch parents, edu- 
cated at the University of Glascow, licensed by the Presbytery of 
Laggan, Ireland, 1681, and ordained for missionary work in 1682. 
There is record of his work on the Eastern shore of Maryland as 
early as 1683, where four churches were established.** He is re- 
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ferred to as the founder of the Presbyterian Church in America. Of 
the four churches Rehobeth was the first and Snow Hill probably the 
second, since there is a record of an act of the provincial legislature 
for the founding of the town in 1684. McKemie was pastor of Re- 
hobeth and in 1933 when it celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth 
(250th) anniversary it was spoken of as the ‘‘mother church.’ 


It was probably in the spring of 1706 that six minis- 
ters from the scattered churches of Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania came together and formed the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia. ‘This was the beginning of the organization of the 
Presbyterian Church at large in what became the United States of 
America. The first leaf (two pages) of the record is lost and there 
is an abrupt beginning in the midst of the proceedings of 1706. Fran- 
cis McKemie was moderator and it was probably at his call the 
ministers assembled. 


In 1716 the Presbytery of Philadelphia dissolved it- 
self into four presbyteries and in 1717 united to form 
the first Synod, usually known as the Synod of Philadelphia or the 
General Synod. 


1st Presbytery. 


1st Synod. 


‘The various Presbyterian bodies of English and Scotch 
descent used, at first, all the Westminster Standards 
without alteration.’’*° This was done without formal 
adoption. In 1729 probably influenced by the theological discussions 
going on in the Presbyteries of the British Isles from which the ma- 
jority of the ministers in America were licensed, the General Synod 
on September 19 passed the “Adoption Act’? which made the West- 
minster Confession the rule of the Church,’ with what Schaff terms 
“liberal construction.” At the same time the Synod altered those 
articles which pertained to the relation of the state to the church. It 
denied the right of a civil magistrate to call a church synod as was 
provided for in the original Confession and defined what the Presby- 
terian Church believed to be the place and obligation of the state to 
secure the safety of society and the freedom of worship to any re- 
ligious organization.’” 

Until 1741 the Synod of Philadelphia was the admin- 
istrative body of the churches. In that year due in part 
to differences in interpretation of the Adoption Act 
and in part to questions of education of enough ministers to supply 
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the needs of the growing number of churches, the New York Synod 
was created. Until 1758 there were two administrative bodies. In 
that year they were united on the same principles of adherence to 
the Westminster Confession. 


The church was administered by the Philadelphia and 
New York Synods as a united body until 1788 when the 
General Assembly was formed. In 1787 the Synod had 
considered and had submitted to the different Presbyteries for con- 
sideration in their churches, a draft of a plan of government and 
discipline.*** The session of May, 1788, meeting in the First church 
of Philadelphia, again considered and adopted a form of government 
and discipline as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
America with the provision for amendment. ‘They ordered that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as now altered be printed in full 
with it, as making a part of the Constitution.”’** They provided a 
directory for worship. They considered the Westminster Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. ‘The larger was amended and they were 
adopted as the Catechisms of the Church. ‘The Presbyteries were 
reorganized and four Synods were created to constitute the General 
Assembly. Provision was made for the first meeting of the General 
Assembly on the third Thursday of May, 1789, in the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia at eleven o’clock A. M. Dr. Wither- 
spoon or in his absence Dr. Rogers was to open the Assembly with 
a sermon and preside until a Moderator should be chosen.’” 


General 
Assembly. 


Between the years 1730 and the American Revo- 
lution pioneers from the settlements of Scotch- 
Irish, English, German and Dutch with an inter- 
mingling of French Huguenots who had occupied New York and the 
valley of Pennsylvania moved up the Shenandoah valley into the up 
country of Virginia and the Carolinas. They were joined by similar 
people from the coast. A new section was created between the falls 
of the rivers to the South Atlantic and the Alleghany mountains. It 
was from these pioneers, only a short time later, that there were the 
migrations which formed the settlements in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The Ohio Valley, with exceptions in Ohio, was settled for the most 
part by people from the Upland South. They differed from the 
Puritans of New England and the more conservative English of the 
sea-board. There were fewer English. The Scotch-Irish were largely 
Covenanters. The Dutch and Germans were devoted to their Re- 
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formed Churches. They were all people of deep religious convictions 
with strong democratic principles and were usually anti-slavery. 
Among them were adherents to later reform sects, Baptists, Metho- 
dist, and followers of Alexander Campbell. They were recruited in 
later and post Revolutionary days by similar people from Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia.’*° 


From Bottetourt County, Virginia, exploring parties 
made their way into Kentucky in the years 1773, 1775 
and 1779. McAfee Station was built on Salt River in what became 
Mercer County, taking its name from the McAfee brothers who were 
leaders in the expedition. In 1774 Harrodsburg was laid out and 
four cabins built. More settlers came. They were Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians in descent and sympathy. They were usually men with 
families and conscious of their religious need and obligations.’?” In 
1783 the Rev. David Rice, “‘father of Kentucky Presbyterianism,” was 
sent as a missionary and preached about Danville ‘‘as he could.’”*** 
The settlers about McAfee Station and Harrodsburg heard of him 
and of his preaching. He came to McAfee Station first to solemnize 
their first marriages and help bury their dead. He preached his first 
regular sermon on Salt Creek on June 6, 1784. Land was given by 
James McAfee and the settlers built a house for the double purpose 
of a preaching place and a school. The cabin was called New 
Providence.*” 


In Kentucky. 


The result was that by the summer of 1784 Dr. Rice had gathered 
near Harrodsburg a large congregation with three preaching centers. 
They were Cane Run, three and one half miles south of Harrodsburg 
which is claimed to be the oldest Presbyterian Church in Kentucky, | 
Salt River or New Providence and Danville. Father Rice served 
these churches until his retirement in 1798. In 1801 the Rev. Samuel 
Robinson*® was ordained as pastor of the New Providence and Cane 
Run churches. He continued to preach on alternate Sundays at the 
two points until 1811. In 1812 the two churches extended a call to 
the Rev. Thomas Cleland then in charge of the Congregations in 
Washington County, Kentucky. He remained in charge until 1839. 
Some time in the early twenties the Cane Run church was moved to 
Harrodsburg. 
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Pe ee On October 17, 1786, the Presbytery of Transylvania 
Beco yi| | was constituted in the Court House at Danville according 

to an appointment of the Synod of Philadelphia and New 
York. When the General Assembly was organized in 1789 it was 
made a Presbytery of Virginia. It had no definite limits, north or 
south. It included Kentucky and Indiana and settlements in Ten- 
nessee. All of the original members were from Virginia. In 1802 
the Synod of Kentucky was constituted and in 1814 the Presbytery 
of Louisville. All of the ministers going into Indiana and the churches 
formed therein were members of the Louisville Presbytery until 1823. 
The Salem, Indiana, Presbytery was constituted and held its first 
meeting, April 1, 1824. They were members of the Kentucky Synod 
until an act of the General Assembly constituted the Indiana Synod 
in May 1826. 


Pe ils, From the beginning of active organization on the part 

of the church, the minutes of the Philadelphia and 
New York Synods evidence an interest in church expansion. Mis- 
sionaries were sent among the Indians and among the white settlers 
of the south and west. The General Assembly and Eastern Mis- 
sionary societies were commissioning missionaries to Indiana as early 
as 1800. Transylvania Presbytery claims the honor of making the 
earliest recorded appointments.** In response to petitions from Post 
Vincennes and Knox County, sent out in 1804 and 1805, the Rev. 
Thomas Cleland was appointed to “supply in Indiana as much time 
as he could find convenient.’’ Cleland describes his journey to Vin- 
cennes in the spring of 1805: “I was directed to visit Vincennes and 
the adjoining region. It was an uninhabited route. I had to go a 
small wilderness trace, with only one residence on the way in the most 
destitute part, to entertain one during the night. Here was my poor 
animal, tied to a tree, fed with grain packed in a wallet from Louis- 
ville and myself stretched out on a puncheon floor of a small cabin for 
a night’s rest. All passed off however without detriment or discom- 
fort. The next evening made up for previous privations. I was wel- 
comed and agreeably entertained at the governor’s palace during my 
stay in Vincennes.” The governor was William Henry Harrison 
whose wife was a Presbyterian. She was Anna Symmes, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. John Cleves Symmes, special federal judge with 
jurisdiction from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. The sermon Dr. Cleland 
preached was the first preached by a Presbyterian minister in Indiana. 
It was preached in the Council House “but a short time before oc- 
cupied by the sons of the forest.”’ 
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Other missionaries were commissioned by the Transylvania Pres- 
bytery. In 1806 the first Presbyterian Church was organized by the 
Rev. Samuel Robinson'’®” sent from the New Providence church in 
Kentucky. The service was held in a barn belonging to Colonel Small 
about two miles east of Vincennes. Governor Harrison was a stead- 
fast friend of the society. It was called the church of Indiana. 

In 1807 Samuel Thornton Scott was sent to this church and be- 
came the first settled pastor in Indiana. He had taken his literary 
course in Transylvania University and studied theology with Dr. 
Hee later the first president of Hanover College. A rude plat- 
form was erected in the woods and rustic benches provided. Here 
he was accustomed to preach and the place came to be known as the 
Presbyterian stand. The members of the church were chiefly from 
Kentucky. 

In spite of the war of 1812, so disturbing to the region of which 
Indiana Territory was a part, the population increased rapidly.. After 
the close of the war immigration was unprecedented. Missionaries 
continued to come from the south through the Kentucky church organi- 
zation, from eastern Missionary societies and from eastern colleges 
and seminaries and churches were commissioned. According to the 
‘History of the Presbyterian Church in Indiana” authorized by Synod 
and written by the Rev. John M. Dickey in 1828, there were in the 
state of Indiana prior to the organization of the Franklin Church, 
November 30, 1824, thirty-two Presbyterian Churches in central 
and southern Indiana. 


The Rev. John M. Dickey came into the territory in 
1815, to the church at Washington in Davies County, 
organized in 1814. In 1819 he was installed as pastor of the churches 
at Lexington and Pisqua. ‘The service was held under the shade 
of the forest trees.’ It was the first installation of a Presbyterian 
minister in Indiana. Isaac Reed preached the sermon.*** He served 
the two churches for sixteen years and held the Pisqua charge for an- 
other twelve. It was as a traveling missionary that Mr. Dickey was 
best known and in that field of work he exercised the largest influence. 
Historians have designated him as the father of Presbyterianism in 
Indiana. He was also known for his ability as a farmer, an im- 
portant avocation in those days. 


In 1818 William W. Martin and Isaac Reed came. Martin 
came from the West Lexington Presbytery in Kentucky. 
He was prepared for the ministry in Bourbon Academy, Paris, Ken- 


Dickey. 
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tucky, and under the direction of Dr. John Lyle. He took charge of 
the churches at Salem and Livonia. While sometimes released to 
other churches, notably Bloomington, while his sons were in the Uni- 
versity, he gave the greater part of his life to Livonia where he built 
alog college. Here his sons and daughters and other young men were 
prepared for college and the young men for the ministry. He was 
one of the committee appointed by the General Assembly of Indiana 
to draft the bill for a general system of education which was incor- 
porated in the first general school law of Indiana, which appeared 
under the revised statutes of Indiana in 1824.*** Edson says: ‘The 
position of Martin among Indiana pioneers was unique, he was es- 
sentially an orator. It is not strange that his gifts commanded the 
attention of the populace of the frontier.’’” 


Isaac Reed came from the East. He had been licensed to 
preach from the Fairfield Congregational Assembly in New 
York. He came first to Kentucky as a yolunteer “at his own 
charges.’’*** He was ordained in the New Providence church under 
Dr. Cleland, by the Transylvania Presbytery, October 10, 1818. He 
was commissioned as a missionary by the Connecticut Missionary So- 
ciety under the “Plan of Union.” He began his work as a pastor in 
the New Albany church in Indiana. He served as a traveling mis- 
sionary and is recognized as having organized more churches than any 
other one man. Our knowledge of Reed’s interests and work, to- 
gether with accounts of many other ministers and churches, comes 
largely from his own letters published under the title ‘““The Christian 
Traveler.” 


Reed. 


The Rev. Ludwell G. Gaines, a missionary from Ohio, 
preached the first sermon in Indianapolis on the twen- 
ty-first day of August, 1821,'*’ the same year in which 
the General Assembly confirmed the site of the capital of the State. 
The service was held in the open air under a walnut tree at a point 
which is now the southwest corner of Washington street and Senate 
avenue. During the summer of 1822 there were services conducted 
by the Rev. David C. Proctor from the Connecticut Missionary So- 
ciety and Isaac Reed. In October of that year Mr. Proctor came to 
the community on ‘“‘agreement to give three-fourths of his time in 
consideration of which he was to receive $400 or, it was discreetly 
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provided so much as could be collected.’’ He remained one year. 
During that time plans were laid and the building of a church house 
was begun. On July 5, 1823, a church organization was effected with 
a membership of fifteen, eight by letter and seven by examination. 
The Rev. Mr. Proctor was assisted in the service by the Rev. Isaac 
Reed and the Rev. William Martin. The organization service, in- 
cluding a sermon, was held on Saturday in the cabinet shop of Caleb 
Scudder, in which public worship had usually been held. ‘The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated on Sunday, July 6, in the partially completed 
church house. From Indianapolis the Rev. Proctor went to Kentucky 
as president of Danville College. The Rev. William Martin was in- 
vited to become pastor, but the letter of invitation was six months in 
reaching Mr. Martin in Livonia. In the meantime the church secured 
the services of the Rev. George Bush a licentiate of the New York 
Presbytery. He was educated at Dartmouth College and Princeton. 
He remained with the church until 1828. 


The Rev. John Finley Crowe came to the state from Ken- 
tucky and to the church at Hanover in 1823. He was 
educated in Transylvania University and Princeton. He had been 
a member and an elder in Dr. Blythe’s church in Lexington. He was 
licensed to preach in Kentucky and became pastor of two small 
churches in that state, but his pronounced views on slavery made him 
unpopular. In Hanover he was pastor of the church and established 
a school for young men. He was a moving spirit in the founding of 
Hanover College and especially in the location of the college in 
Hanover. 


Crowe. 


In the summer of 1824 the Rev. Baynard Hall came to 
Bloomington and to the church constituted by Isaac Reed 
in 1819. He came from Union College, New York and Princeton 
Seminary. He had been licensed by the Philadelphia Prsebytery. 
In Bloomington he was ordained and was installed pastor of the 
church which he served until 1830. He was made principal of the 
newly established State Seminary, afterward Indiana University. 
Hall wrote ‘“The New Purchase or Seven and one-half years in the 
Far West,’ in which he graphically describes conditions and people 
in pioneer Indiana. Dr. Esarey says in his History of Indiana Vol. 
II, p. 115: “Judge D. D. Banta who came as near assessing Indiana 
pioneers in their true value as any writer, pronounced it, ‘the best and 
truest history of pioneer life and pioneer surroundings in Indiana that 
can anywhere be found.’’’ WHall’s characters were presented and de- 
scribed under fictitious names. The Rev. George Bush was Bishop 
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Shrub. Hall and Reed were brothers-in-law and Reed was presented 
as the Rev. James Hillsbury. 

The missionaries to Indiana named are some of those who served 
the mission field in the years prior to November 30, 1824. They are 
typical of those who in devotion to the teachings of Christ, in physical 
and spiritual sacrifice, helped to lay the foundations of the Presby- 
terian Church in the wilderness of Indiana. They were of those who 
must have been conscious of the heritage of the Christian Church 
from the Ages. ‘They helped to give that consciousness to the men 
and women of the wilderness of Johnson County and a church 
was begun. 

It is believed that the first Sunday School in the state was begun 
by the efforts of Isaac Reed at New Albany in 1819. The Indiana 
Missionary Society was instituted at Livonia in August 1822. The 
Presbyterian Educational Society was formed by the Salem Presbytery 
in its session in Charleston in October 1824. Reed says: “In the 
Missionary Society, the Sabbath School Society and the Educational 
Society it is but just to say of the Presbyterian ministers, they have 
led the way. They have been pioneers and active agents.” ‘These 
ministers are a company of men who fear not difficulties, who shrink 
not from service and who love as brethern.”’ 


CHAPTER II 


BACKGROUND: MATERIAL CONDITIONS AND FOUNDERS 


And He led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a city of habita- 
tion.— Psalms 107:7. 


Whosoever therefore, shall confess me before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father, who is in heaven.—Matthew 10:32 


In Berrien County, Michigan, just across the Indiana line, a few 
miles north of South Bend on a bend in the St. Joseph river of Lake. 
Michigan, there is an historic marker. It was placed there to com- 
memorate the site of Fort St. Joseph, known as the ‘‘Fort of the Four 
Flags.” To us the significance of the marker is that in the great 
imperial struggle of the four powers, for the control of the Ohio 
Valley, the American backwoods men won and in winning, their prin- 
ciples of democracy, in church and state, triumphed. 


eta {t was Professor Frederick Jackson Turner's “The Fron- 
Valley. tier in American History,” 1920, that gave students an 

inspiration in their conception of the place of the Ohio 
Valley in American History. The French called the Ohio River the 
“beautiful river.” For more than one thousand miles it wound its 
way from the Alleghany region to the Mississippi through scenery 
marvelously beautiful. The valley was studded with stately trees of 
poplar, walnut, oak, hickory, ash, wild cherry and elm. It was alive 
with buffalo, deer, wild turkey and all fur bearing animals and rich 
in wild fruits, nuts and berries. ‘The forks became the historic gate- 
way to the West, through which generally supplies came from the 
Kast. The mouth of the river gave cargoes of fur and other products 
to the Mississippi and thence to the markets at New Orleans. 


The French came into the West by way of the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes to the Mississippi and down to the mouth. 
They were Jesuit missionaries and fur traders. ‘They built 
mission stations, trading posts and forts. ‘They found the mouth of 
the Ohio and they named the Wabash river. Their forts included 
Kikeonga (Ft. Wayne) and Quiatanon (LaFayette). They made 


the first settlement in Indiana, Vincennes, some time before 1733. 


French 
Claims. 


The English laid the basis of their claims from the Atlantic 
‘‘sea-board.” All colonial grants were from “‘sea to sea.” 
Sea in the second place probably meant the waters of the 
Mississippi valley. Maps for that day so indicate. This made the 


English 
Claims. 
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realization of claims and the development of trading posts an over- 
land project. With only the short rivers for navigation and the Al- 
leghany mountains between, entrance to the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys was difficult, but there were English trading centers on 
those rivers by the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


The Spanish were successful in South and Central 
America and asserted and held claims in the south and 
southwest of North America on the lower Mississippi. 


Spanish. 


Beginning with the last decade of the seventeenth (17th) 
century, all the major wars of the European countries, 
including England, over questions of European prestige, 
were paralleled in America by Inter-colonial wars, involving questions 
of land claims and trade rights. In 1753 Lieut. Gov. Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, in the interests of English land claims on the upper Ohio, 
sent George Washington to the forks to demand of the French their 
withdrawal from sites occupied and the abandonment of the proposed 
fort at that point. He was graciously received but politely refused, 
and the French and Indian War was begun. 


Inter- 
Colonial. 


Not all the interests in expansion were confined to 
land claims and trade-routes. In 1756 Benjamin 
Franklin wrote to George Whitfield: “I sometimes 
wish that you and I were jointly employed by the Crown to settle a 
colony on the Ohio. I imagine that we could do it effectually, and 
without putting the nation to much expense, but I fear we shall never 
be called upon for such a service. What a glorious thing it would be 
to settle in that fine country a large strong body of religious and 
industrious people. What a security to other colonies, and advantage 
to Britain, by increasing her people, territory, strength and commerce. 
Might it not greatly facilitate the introduction of pure religion among 
the heathen, if we could, by such a colony show them a better sample 
of Christians than we commonly see in our Indian traders—the most 
vicious and abandoned wretches of our nation.’”* 


By the treaty of Paris of 1763, France yielded all lands 
east of the Mississippi, save two islands in the St. Law- 
rence, Spain yielded all save the island and city of New 
Orleans. Until 1778 the Ohio Valley was owned and administered 
by the English. England ruled, that for the present, all lands west of 
the Alleghanies were to constitute hunting grounds for the Indians. 
There were to be no sales of land in those regions to settlers. 


Other Colonial 
Ambition. 


American 
Expansion. 


*Taken from Prof. James Alton James’, George Rogers Clark, University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. pp. 7 and 8. 
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The Americans failed to heed the Proclamation and settlers began 
to go into Kentucky. The McAfees made their first exploring 
expedition in 1773. They went by way of the Ohio River, crossed 
Kentucky and returned over the Cumberland mountains. The work 
of Capt. James Harrod resulted in the founding of Harrodsburg 
(1775) the first permanent settlement in Kentucky.” Daniel Boone 
of Quaker parentage followed the stream of migration from Pennsy]l- 
vania to North Carolina and Kentucky. The result of Boone’s ex- 
plorations was the road known as Boone’s trail, or the Kentucky Road 
or the Wilderness Road. It began with the upper Holston river 
settlement in Virginia and passed westward by openings in the valley 
ranges across Cumberland Gap to the Cumberland river. There it 
left the old Indian trail and followed a buffalo trace, through Boone’s 
Gap to a point where his company built Boonesborough on the 
Kentucky River.’ It was continued to the site of Lexington where 
the first block house was built on April 19. The town was named 
for the battle of the Revolution fought on that day. 


This road opened up central Kentucky, the Blue Grass region and 
colonization of the Ohio Valley began. ‘The settlers were for the 
most part from the Upland South. The Upland South had been 
the extension of the Middle region mainly Pennsylvania. They were 
Kinglish, Scotch-Irish and German with an intermingling of Dutch and 
French Huguenots. They were people seeking homes, who secured 
land on whatever conditions offered, built their cabins and began to 
cultivate the land for crops and to raise animals. It was a new element 
in the development of the nation. Immigration to the opened re- 
gions was rapid and the settlements were becoming strong. 


With the victory of the English over the French, it became the 
purpose of Lieut. Gov. Henry Hamilton, in charge of the Northwest 
at Detroit, with British warriors and the help of the Indians, to put 
an end to the American control in Kentucky. The year 1777 was long 
remembered as the bloody year in the annals of border history.* George 
Rogers Clark, Virginian and member of the House of Burgesses from 
the county of Kentucky, had been put in command of the American 
defense forces and was able to hold the situation until relief came 
from Virginia. It was Clark who saw that the depredations the 
Americans were suffering from the Indians were instigated by 
Hamilton from the western posts. It became his purpose to capture 
these posts and gain the help of the French. Lack of supplies pre- 


* James Alton James: Geo. Rogers Clark, University of Chicago Press, 1928. p. 21. 

* Livingstone Ferrand: Basis of American History, American Nation Series. Harper 
and Brothers, 1904. p. 34. 

* James: p. 51. 
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vented his taking Detroit. He did take points in the Illinois country 
and secured the important post at Vincennes in 1779. Hamilton 
was made a prisoner. Clark built Fort Nelson at the Falls and con- 
centrated his forces at that point. At no time did he relinquish his 
hold on the Northwest and at no time were the British prepared to 
reduce the post, though they were aware that it was the center of 
operations against Detroit.® 

From the beginning of the American Revolution, France had given 
secret aid to the colonies. The French people were in sympathy 
because French thought was taking the trend toward the French 
Revolution. The French Government was in sympathy, because vic- 
tory of the American Colonies would mean victory over their recent 
enemy in the wars for American territory and in India. By 1777 
France was ready for an alliance. Spain had given help to the colonies 
and now formed an alliance with France but not with the Americans. 
Spain maintained that by the Proclamation of 1763 England had 
extinguished the claims of the Colonies to all lands west of Alle- 
ghanies. They became crown lands, subject to conquest by any power. 
The United States were to be confined to the Atlantic seaboard. With 
this France seemed to be in sympathy. 

In January 1781 Spain sent a party of Spanish, Indians and French 
Creoles from St. Louis against the post at St. Joseph. It was taken 
and the Spanish flag was raised. Fearing a counter attack, the fort 
was held but twenty-four hours and the expedition returned to 
St. Louis. Before leaving they drew up a document in the name of 
the King of Spain, taking possession by right of conquest. In the 
negotiation at Paris the following year this conquest was made the 
basis for claims by Spain to territory northwest of the Ohio.°® 


Ae ae By the terms of the treaty of Paris September, L783, 
i ae the Old North West was ceded to the United States. 
Dr. Esarey says: “Thanks to the peace commis- 
sioners the work of the Virginia pioneers had not been in vain. ‘They 
had added to the United States a territory nearly as large as the 
original colonies.’’” In the diplomatic papers covering the peace there 
is no mention of Clark’s conquest or of his military position in 1782 
as a factor in the final agreement. Historians at one time differed as 
to how far Clark was in military control of this territory. Recent 
efforts on the part of the people of the Ohio Valley to memorialize 
the work of Clark and the action of Congress on the occasion of the 
* Logan Esarey: History of Indiana, Hoosier Press, Ft. Wayne, 1924. Vol. I, pp. 72-74; 
James: p. 286. 


° James: p. 221. 
* Esarey: Vol. I, p. 99. 
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150th anniversary of the conquest of the Northwest, certainly justify 
the acceptance of the work of those historians who claim that Clark 
possessed the control and that such control assured the future of the 
Northwest. VanTyne says: ‘Clark would have pushed on to capture 
Detroit also but lack of sufficient reinforcements compelled him to be 
content with holding Vincennes, Cahokia and Kaskaskia. The posts 
however were sufficient to insure the American hold upon the North- 
west until in the peace negotiations of 1782, the military prowess of 
Clark was followed by the diplomatic triumph of Jay.’* Thwaite 
says: ‘‘Jay and Franklin could have found no footing for their con- 
tention, had Clark not been in actual possession of the country. It 
certainly was a prime factor in the situation.’”® Prof. James quotes 
Franklin Jameson writing in 1927: “If the Northwest had not been 
acquired by the heroic action of George Rogers Clark, all the terri- 
tory to the westward which the map shows to be more than half of 
the United States would never have been acquired; but if the ‘cribs 
and cabins’ of the United States, to use an old fashioned phrase, had 
been confined to the Alleghany Mountains, it could never have had 
that career of imperial greatness that we see before us now.’ 

By 1786 all lands claimed by the seaboard states, north of the 
Ohio, had been ceded to the United States. Congress found herself 
confronted by the problem of the creation of a policy for colonial 
government for the Northwest Territory. This was provided in the 
Ordinance of 1787, prepared by Thomas Jefferson. It is famous 
in the history of Constitutional government. While intended as an 
Ordinance for the government of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River, it was applied to all territory acquired by Congress from 
the original thirteen states and has been applied to all territory 
acquired from whatever source since that time. Contrary to the 
English idea that the welfare of a colony was subordinate to that of 
the mother country, the Ordinance established the principle that 
colonies settled by a people are to be regarded as an extension of the 
mother country and to be put on an equal footing in every respect. It 
was a compact between the Confederacy of the thirteen eastern states 
and the people of the western settlements and recognized the principles 
of backwoods democracy. It provided for the separation of the ter- 
ritory into divisions in which should be created, according to the 
growth in population, first territorial and then state governments 
with constitutions made by the people thereof and approved by Con- 


* Claude H. VanTyne: American Revolution. American Nation Series. Harper and 
Brothers, p. 284. 

* Reuben G. Thwaite: How George Rogers Clarke won the Northwest. A. C. McClurg, 
1945.) pii72. 

” Tames: p. 473. 
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gress. Delegates from these states were to be admitted to Congress 
on an equal footing with those from the original states in all respects 
whatsoever. The Ordinance guaranteed freedom of religion, benefits 
of habeas corpus, trial by jury of peers, security in property rights and 
private contract and the encouragement of schools. It recommended 
the passage of laws to preserve peace with the Indians and to secure 
to them their property rights. There was to be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude throughout the entire territory. 

Under such provision Indiana was separated from the Northwest 
Territory and organized as a territory of the first class in 1800 with 
William Henry Harrison as Governor. A territory of the second 
class was created in 1804 and thus became represented in Congress. 
By December 1815 the census showed the territory had met the re- 
quirements for statehood. A constitution was authorized and was 
framed in a constitutional convention meeting in Corydon from June 
10 to June 29, 1816. On December 9 an Act of Congress declared 
Indiana a member of the Union as the nineteenth state.” 

By a series of treaties from 1802-1809 Governor Harrison suc- 
ceeded in freeing the most of the land in Indiana, south of the site of 
Indianapolis, from Indian claims. Much of the English influence 
over the Indians was removed by the treaty of Ghent in 1814. In 
1816 negotiations were begun which resulted in the treaty made with 
the Indians at St. Mary’s, Ohio, in 1818. By this treaty, lands 
through central Indiana south of the Wabash river occupied by the 
Delaware Indians were purchased by commissioners appointed by 
President Monroe. These lands were known as the New Purchase. 


A fringe of thirteen counties, only, had been organ- 
ized on the southern border of the State by 1816. 
The interior was an unbroken wilderness. Only 
after the treaty of 1818 was ‘“The New Purchase” open to settlers 
and throughout the region north of that boundary the Indians roamed. 
The ending of the Indian Wars had stimulated the interest of men 
from the east but especially from the southern states. Settlers began 
to come into the New Purchase before the Indians were gone. Per- 
manent settlements were made in what were to be Monroe, Bartholo- 
mew, Morgan, Marion and Shelby Counties. By 1820 the entire 
region was open to settlement and in that year the first settlers began 
to come into what was to be Johnson County. ‘The forests were 
dense, the underbrush almost impassible and much of the level ground 
was covered with water, but the forests were of valuable woods, the 
underbrush was full of game, the streams had an abundance of fish 


Ist Settlers to 
New Purchase. 


“ Dillon: History of Indiana. Bingham and Doughty, 1859. Appendix D., pp. 597-601. 
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and under all, the soil was rich. The men who were coming into the 
region doubtless knew of the government surveys which had estimated 
its value. 


Johnson County territory lay in the line of the bed formed 
by the glacial river of pre-historic time which flowed from 
the far north, southward toward the Falls of the Ohio at Louisville.” 
Along this ancient river bed the buffalos had traveled in herds from 
their winter feeding grounds in Kentucky to their summer pastures 
on the Wabash. The Indians had followed, crossing the Ohio at the 
Falls. Now the white man was to cut his way and widen the trail. 
Later the engineers were to lay out the line of the railroad from 
Jeffersonville to Indianapolis. A second crossing of the Ohio used 
by the Indians was at the mouth of the Kentucky river. A trail ran 
northwest to Driftwood River and thence along the Ancient River 
trail into Johnson County. In the settlement of central Indiana the 
Ancient River trail and the Kentucky River trail were for a time im- 
portant highways. Other trails were cut by the incoming settlers. 
One known as Berry’s trail followed the Kentucky River trail to the 
crossing at Blue River a mile below the present site of Edinburg, 
thence ran in a northwestern and northern direction past the Big 
Spring at Hopewell. In 1818 Jacob Wetzel cut a way known as the 
Wetzel trace from Brookville on the White Water across the north 
part of Johnson County to the Bluffs of White River. They made 
a cutting along which the Wetzel teams were to travel. At what is 
now Hurricane Creek, which was the only running water between 
Sugar and Honey Creeks, they built their camp and worked east and 
west on their trace. This point they found to be a good camp site and 
Wetzel named it Camp Creek, a name which gave place to Covert 
Creek and later to Hurricane, so given to commemorate a wind storm 
that before the settlement of the county had uprooted much of the 
timber along its course. Sugar Creek had been named before the 
Wetzels came. 


Trails. 


It was along these or similar trails made by the Indians and the 
axemen that the pioneer forefathers entered and helped to settle 
Johnson County and plot the town of Franklin. The first permanent 
settlement, in what was to be Johnson County, was made by John 
Campbell, a Tennessean, who entered the Blue River region along 
the Ancient River trail and built his cabin in March 1820 near the 
present site of Edinburg. Others followed until in the second year, 
twenty-seven families had moved in. There were settlements in 


*’ David D. Banta: History of Johnson Co., Chap. II. 
* [bid. 
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White River and Nineveh Townships in 1820. According to A. F. 
Webb, his grandfather, John Webb, came from Kentucky to southern 
Indiana and then to the eastern part of Johnson County, now Second 
Mt. Pleasant, in 1819. He built his cabin forty rods east of the 
Johnson County line. He returned to Kentucky and brought his 
family in April, 1820. 


Banta says—The first cabins were primitive struc- 
tures. They were made of round logs felled on or 
near the home site. They were some times square 
inclosures, but usually parallelogram in form. In the construction of 
the earliest cabins, not a nail, nor a scrap of iron entered. A ‘“‘worm”’ 
fence around it protected it and the door yard from the cattle and 
hogs. Samuel Herriott and his wife Lydia came from Pennsylvania 
in December of 1820 to the Blue River region. They found an un- 
occupied cabin on Sugar Creek. It was without door, floor or chim- 
ney. Lydia scraped out a six inch snow and built a fire by a stump 
in the center of the cabin over which she hung her large iron pot. She 
improvised a bed from poles supported on forks driven into the 
ground and over the poles, laid clapboards. Around it she hung the 
wagon cover for a curtain. They moved in and “felt well fixed.” 
They lived in this cabin until the following February** when Mr. Her- 
riott built a cabin of his own. The greater number of the earlier 
settlers had cabins prepared or partially prepared before moving with 
their families. Frequently men came in advance, raised their cabins 
and put the roof on. Floor, door, chimney and daubing of chinks 
could wait until they returned with their families. John P. Banta 
came to the county the year before he moved and built a cabin, put 
on a roof, chinked the cracks and made a mud and stick chimney. 
When he moved to it in 1827, it was without door, floor, windows 
orlotty* 


Earliest Pioneer 
Conditions. 


In 1821, Elisha Adams, a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
moved from Kentucky to the north end of Blue River 
township and founded the Adams neighborhood. He 
built his cabin near the present site of Amity. In 1820 or 21 Joseph 
Young, born in North Carolina, January 9, 1790, came from Wash- 
ington County, Indiana, where his father, James Young, had entered 
land in 1812. The Youngs came from the Carolinas to the Northwest 
Territory to get away from slavery. Joseph entered two half quarter 
sections in Johnson County in November, 1820. He settled in the 
delta formed by the union of Sugar and Lick Creeks. Robert Gil- 


Adams and 
Young. 


Lydia Herriott: 50th Anniversary of Church. 
* 1D, D. Banta: History of Johnson County. 
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crees, who was a brother-in-law of Young, accompanied him and 
became a settler. Lick Creek had been named by the United States 
surveyors because of the licks found near its source, but Young’s cabin 
became the stopping place for travelers through the section and soon 
became better known than the licks and the settlers, regardless of the 
surveyors, renamed the creek Young’s Creek. 


In the summer of 1822 John Smiley from Washington 
County, seeking a site to locate a mill, on the informa- 
tion furnished to him by Elisha Adams came to a point 
on Sugar Creek in Section thirty-four and purchased land. The fol- 
lowing fall he moved his family to the county and, after erecting a 
cabin in which to live, began to build a mill which he finished the same 
fall. It was the first mill in the county.*® Smiley and his mill served 
purposes other than grinding corn and wheat in the history of 
Johnson County. 


Smiley and 
His Mill. 


In the years 1820 and 1821 George King, Simon 
Covert, Samuel and Cornelius Demaree, Peter A. 
Banta and some others made several journeys from 
counties Mercer, Henry and Shelby in Kentucky into the New Pur- 
chase, ‘“‘to look at the country’”’ and returned. In the autumn of 1822 
King and Covert, who were brothers-in-law, came again with the 
purpose of entering land. They were accompanied by Garrett C. 
Bergen. The previous June 7, 1821, commissioners had located the 
new state capitol at indianapolis. The New Purchase was being 
rapidly organized into counties. On January 8, 1821, an act was 
passed organizing Bartholomew County. On the thirty-first day of 
December following, bills were passed incorporating Morgan, Marion 
and Shelby counties. The land between was unorganized. King was 
interested in the location and ownership of land on which might be 
placed a county seat.” 


Explorers, King 
and Covert. 


oes George King was of English descent. Some time in the 

i year 1781 a Mr. and Mrs. King sailed from England 
for the United States. On the way over Mr. King was drowned at 
sea. The widow came to America and made her home in Wythe 
County, Virginia, where on January 5, 1782, her son George was 
born. When George was twelve years old, with his mother, he crossed 
the mountains and located in Mercer County, Kentucky, near Harrod’s 
Station, later Harrodsburg. The mother had married again, a 
McCaslin, and there were several McCaslin half brothers and sisters 


18 Ibid., p. 307. 
" Thid. 
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in the migratory party, said to have numbered 473 persons.** David 
Hutton King, grandson of George King, says, “my grandfather never 
located a King blood relation.” David’s father, John King, never 
knew any of the names of the McCaslins who were his father’s half 
brothers. After the removal to Kentucky the mother and _ half 
brothers.seem to have dropped out of the life story of George King. 
In Kentucky he was apprenticed to a wheelwright. He worked at 
the trade and accumulated considerable money. During the some- 
thing more than thirty years spent there he lived part of the time in 
Mercer County and the other years in Henry and Shelby Counties. 
On April 21, 1803, he married Eleanor Voorhees, born in New 
Jersey.*° There were seven children, two sons, George Wason and 
John Calvin, and five daughters. David King wrote, ‘‘all seven 
were born in Mercer County, near the old Providence Church.”’ The 
Old Providence Church was the Presbyterian Church founded by 
David Rice in 1784 of which we have spoken and will again. 


When King, Covert and Bergen reached Blue River, 
King questioned Samuel Herriott concerning the loca- 
tion of a suitable town site near the center of the unorganized 
territory. From Herriott, King learned of the tract lying in the 
angle between Young and Hurricane Creeks. The place was visited 
and the men were pleased with what they found. King selected the 
eighty acre tract on which the town of Franklin was afterward located. 
Covert chose the eighty lying to the east and Bergen the eighty to 
the north. Brookville was the nearest land office. When they 
reached there they found that Daniel Pritchard had, on September 
25, 1821, entered the tract wanted by King. Accordingly King 
entered eighty acres lying to the west. The others purchased as they 
had intended. When King returned to the Johnson County land, he 
sought out Pritchard and purchased the desired eighty acres. For 
this he paid Pritchard $200.00. 


The legislature was to meet soon and the question of 
the organization of the new county was to come before 
it. There was considerable rivalry among the settlers. 
The Bluffs was one of the noted places in the New Purchase. White 
Water people thought of it as a future shipping port. It had been 
considered for the location of the State capitol. Now the people set 
about the organization of a county with boundaries which would 
make the Bluffs the county seat. They had employed a lawyer to 
represent their interests at Corydon. ‘The people of Blue River were 


Land Entries. 


County 
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8 Letters: David Hutton King. 
® Obituary notice: Johnson County Press, June 26, 1868. 
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interested in the location of a county seat at Edinburg. Covert and 
Bergen returned to Kentucky for the winter, but King, with the aid 
of John Smiley, the miller, secured names to a petition and went by 
way of Corydon. ‘There was but one map of the State in possession 
of the Legislature. King secured the necessary material and made 
another. The rival claims were presented to the Assembly and King 
won. The bill which created the county was passed and became law 
on the last day of December, 1822. It was named Johnson in honor 
of John Johnson, one of the Judges of the Indiana Supreme Court. 
Governor Hendricks appointed John Smiley sheriff of the county. 
A writ issued by Smiley appointed the eighth day of March, 1823, as 
the day for an election. This election completed the organization 
of the county. Among the county officers of interest to us were 
Samuel Herriott, clerk of the Circuit Court, William Schaffer, county 
recorder, and James Ritchey, a commissioner. 


Early in the spring of 1823, that he might be present 
Settlements. : ; 

for the location of the county seat, King returned to 
occupy his land. He was accompanied by two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Jane King McCaslin, by his son-in-law, David Wason McCaslin, 
and by Simon Covert. In the group was Isaac Voorhees, ‘“‘a young 
unmarried man.” Other members of the families remained in Ken- 


tucky until the following autumn. 


The party came again to the cabin of Joseph Young. No road 
led farther than to Elisha Adams, but one was chopped out and with 
the help of Robert Gilcrees the wagons with the provisions were 
driven close after the axe men. When they reached Hurricane Creek 
it was so swollen that they camped the night on the hill, east and 
south of the creek. The hill later became the site for Franklin 
College. The next morning the party crossed the swollen waters and 
made their way west through fallen logs and dense underbrush to the 
high land north of Young’s Creek. History tells us that the entire 
day was consumed in reaching their destination. It was a distance 
now constituted in six city blocks. History also tells us that during 
that first night they were disturbed by a violent storm of lightning, 
thunder, wind and rain.” Trees crashed all about them and one very 
large one was uprooted and fell very close to their tent. Simon 
Covert in telling Judge Banta, fifty years later, about their coming 
and the violence of the storm said—'‘it shocked us greatly.” The 
next morning they started the building of King’s cabin which was 
located on the highest point of land west of the present crossing of 


” Banta: pp. 310-311. 
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Jefferson Street and the New York Central Railroad. It was a two 
room structure with an entry between. Here they lived until McCaslin 
built a cabin on the south side of Youngs Creek and Covert on the 
west side of Hurricane. The McCaslin and Covert cabin building 
was deferred until land could be cleared and corn could be planted. 
Only Covert remembered his experience to tell to Judge Banta. His 
patch was in the track of the old hurricane which gave the Creek its 
name. He grubbed, chopped and burned, clearing after a fashion, 
over three acres and planted on the 30th of May. At the end of 
seventeen days he laid his corn by and the following fall gathered at 
the rate of fifty bushels to the acre of good corn. In the fall he 
brought his family to their new home. During the same summer 
Thomas Williams, a Pennsylvanian, came from Washington County 
and built a cabin on the south side of Young’s Creek. In the fall he 
moved his family and brought, with his other possessions, a yoke of 
oxen, the first in Johnson County. 


In accordance with the Act of December 31, 1822, the 
county commissions met May 22, and chose the site for 
the county seat. Three locations were submitted. One 
was near the mouth of Sugar Creek. A second was one-half mile 
from the geographical center of the county. It was the highest, dry- 
est and best drained tract of land to be found short of the Sugar 
Creek or White River Highlands. It was a tract on which there was 
an elevation now known as Donnell’s Hill. There were those who 
thought the commissioners might make the location at that point. 
George King shared in the thought, for he had entered the quarter 
section, but it was evident that he preferred the location be made 
on his Pritchard purchase. The commissioners considered the Sugar 
Creek and the Pritchard Sites and from King’s cabin set out to view 
the third. They attempted the journey through the woods without 
a guide and were lost in a violent rain storm. They returned to King’s 
cabin without seeing the hill and proceeded to locate the town on the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 13, Township 12 
north, Range 4 east.*® This forty acre tract King donated to the 
county, together with eleven acres lying between it and Youngs Creek. 
This tract is now bounded on the east by the alley running from the 
northeast corner of lot number one, and between the present property 
of the Presbyterian Church and that of Mrs. Ferd Strickler due south 
to Young’s Creek. It is bounded on the north by the alley running 
from the same corner between the property of the Presbyterian 


Town Site 
Chosen. 


7! Ihid., p. 311. 
2 Ibid., p. 312. 
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Church and that of the Mrs. Edna Dunlap Collins heirs. The two 
lots now owned by the Presbyterian Church were lots one (1) and 
two (2) of the original town plot. The church was and is. located 
on lot two (2). At the suggestion of Samuel Herriott, clerk of 
the Court, who had been reading the life of Benjamin Franklin, the 
town was named Franklin. 


On September 2, 1823, the lots in Franklin were put on 
sale. In 1824 the first cabin in the plot of Franklin was 
built on the east side of the square. In the same year the two story 
log court house with its outside stairway leading to the second story 
was erected. It was located on what is now North Main street 
between Jerferson and Madison and on the lot now occupied by the 
Artcraft Theater. The furnishings were four bark bottomed chairs, 
three for the judges and one for the clerk. Benches made of split 
logs accommodated lawyers, jury and spectators. School as well as 
court was held in this building in the early days as were also church 
services. ‘The school and church services were probably held in the 
upper story. Other cabins were built about the square. One was 
occupied by Daniel Taylor from Cincinnati, in which he opened the 
first store in the town. In 1824 the road was cut through from 
Madison to Indianapolis. In 1825 Joseph Young and Samuel Her- 
riott built the first frame building, in which they conducted a general 
store. Progress was slow. Brush, logs and trees were still in the 
public square. The trees were felled, the tops were used for wood 
and the logs left. The level lands were inundated more than half the 
year. The roads went in and out among the trees and the largest logs. 
John Herriott reported at the Semi-centennial of the church, 1874, 
“T came in May, 1827, and I helped to cut the brush out of the public 
square. We met every evening to burn logs and brush.” 

Considering the conditions and the time, settlers came rather 
rapidly. ‘Chere were in the county in 1824 not to exceed one hundred 
legal voters. There was little or no money, but there was no need 
for money for there was little or nothing to buy. If exchange of 
goods was necessary, it was accomplished by barter. ‘There were 
no markets, but there was no need for markets. The pioneers, in the 
first years of life in Johnson County, had nothing to sell. They were 
in the wilds of the forests and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that they met their own needs and those of their families. When a 
few years later, they did begin to have surplus crops the nearest 
market was Madison, sixty-five miles away. Wheat sold for from 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents a bushel; corn for ten cents and oats 
for eight cents. Cows sold at from five to ten dollars each. Judge 


Growth. 
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Banta says, ‘‘the men tilled the soil during the tilling season, cleared 
the land for themselves and others during the fall, winter and spring 
months and on winter evenings mended the shoes for their families. 
The women attended to the domestic affairs of the household, spun 
flax, carded and spun the wool and wove linens, flannels and jeans 
with which all were clothed.” 


It was under conditions such as these that the early 
settlers of the Presbyterian faith undertook the organi- 
zation of a church and a few years later, with condi- 
tions marked by slight improvement, undertook the support of a 
pastor. A Baptist church had been organized in the Edinburg settle- 
ment, perhaps the first church in the county. There is record, the 
Methodists had had itinerant preaching, but no church. The first 
church to be established within the town plot of Franklin was the 
Presbyterian. 

There are no local records remaining which might afford infor- 
mation concerning the work of the missionaries in Johnson County 
prior to 1824 or of any interest the pioneers may have manifested 
until the day of the organization of the church. The Session Records 
covering the time of organization and the history of the church to 
1867 are apparently lost. All efforts to recover have failed. We 
are dependent, therefore, upon Judge Banta who knew and talked 
with those who were active in the organization of the county and the 
church. He at that time had access to the records for he quotes from 
them in his history of the church written in 1874. Publication, since 
1874, of ‘‘Isaac Reed’s Letters of a Christian Traveler’ and Dr. Han- 
ford Edson’s Presbyterian Church in Indiana and access to Dr. John 
Dickey’s History written in 1828 and to the minutes of the early 
Presbyteries and Synods, give us more accurate information concern- 
ing the work of the missionaries in Indiana sent out by the Boards 
in the early days. Banta seems very uncertain as to what missionaries, 
if any, visited Johnson County prior to 1824. We know now that 
Dickey was settled in Lexington and Pisqua; that Martin was at 
Salem and Livonia; that a sermon had been preached in Indianapolis 
in August of 1821, that Proctor was stationed there from October, 
1822 to October, 1823 and that Bush followed him. We know that 
John Finley Crowe was at Hanover and that Isaac Reed had instituted 
a church at Bloomington in 1819 and had served New Albany and 
other churches. There were others in the state and several, especially 
Reed, Dickey and Martin, were known as traveling missionaries. 
Any of these might have preached in Franklin, but there is no record. 


Church 
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The only positive assertion on this period made by 
Judge Banta is: ‘“‘the first Presbyterian minister of 
whom we have any account came to Franklin some- 
time in 1823. He preached the first Presbyterian sermon in the 
house of Joseph Young on Sugar Creek and coming on to Franklin, he 
stopped at David W. McCaslin’s and there preached again. Notice 
of the time and place of his preaching having been given by a mes- 
senger, who sent the news from house to house, and neighbors came 
to the number of some half dozen and the preacher sitting by the 
fire side preached to them with great power and eloquence.” ‘The 
first sermon ever preached in Franklin was long remembered by 
those who heard it.’* At the time of writing, Judge Banta stated, 
‘the minister on that occasion was the Rev. J. H. Johnson.” A letter 
from the Rev. Johnson caused Judge Banta to write later, “I have 
learned that Mr. Johnson did not arrive in Indiana until December of 
that year (1823) and he could not therefore have been the minister. 
I received my information from one who is now dead and while they 
remembered the circumstances they must have gotten names and 
persons confused. Who preached the sermon referred to is not now. 
and probably never will be known.’ 


First Presby- 
terian Sermon. 


No recorded local material furnishes any further in- 
formation on the point of who was the minister on 
that occasion, but circumstantial evidence points strongly to the pres- 
ence of Dr. William W. Martin. Perhaps we should like it to have 
been Martin. Dr. Edson says: ‘He was a tireless bishop traveling 
far and near to serve the entire Presbyterian community.” ‘In all 
of these self denying labors he spent his entire private fortune, re- 
ceived mainly from his wife and amounting to from $10,000 to 
$20,000.” “For many years he was the popular favorite throughout 
southern Indiana and his name was sufficient to draw to any rustic 
platform or pulpit an immense throng of admirers, accustomed to 
bow before the energy and pathos of his oratory.’’”® 

But there is more than wishful thinking in our belief that Dr. Mar- 
tin preached the first sermon by a Presbyterian minister in Franklin. 
The service was in the cabin of Joseph and Nancy Gilcrees Young. 
Dr. Martin was in charge of the churches at Salem and Livonia, 
where he had been stationed since coming into Indiana in 1818. 
Joseph Young’s father, James Young, and his mother, Elizabeth 
Davidson Young, were charter members of the Salem church insti- 


W. W. Martin. 


* Half-century Celebration: First Presbyterian Church of Franklin, Indiana, 1874. 
Elm Street Printing Company, Cincinnati, p. 123. 

** Note: Half Century History, p. 123. 

*° Hanford Edson. 
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tuted August 14, 1817.7° There are Gilcrees names among the 
charter members. James Young was chosen ruling elder. He was 
delegate from the Salem Presbytery to the first Synod held in Indiana. 
When Martin came to Salem, he and his family lived for one year in 
the home of his elder, James Young, until he established his own 
home in Livonia. It was during that year, on August 15, 1818, that 
Joseph and Nancy Young united with the Salem Church. Later 
Dr. Martin’s sister, Allisanna, known as Ailsie, married Thomas 
Young, a younger brother of Joseph. The Young and Martin families 
were always close friends. The service in Young’s cabin in Franklin 
was “sometime in 1823.” In June of that year the First Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis was organized.” The church record shows 
Martin was present. Edson says, ‘“‘the eloquent Martin was there.” 
The record of the Bloomington church for the same month read: 
“service was held the fourth Sabbath in June, 1823, the Lord’s Supper 
was administered by the Rev. W. W. Martin of Livonia.”?® 

We do not believe that Dr. Martin ever went from Salem or 
Livonia to Indianapolis and Bloomington without stopping at the 
cabin of Joseph Young. Joseph Young was the son of one of his 
elders, was a former parishioner and his brother Thomas was 
Martin’s sister’s husband. If he stopped, he preached. It was a 
family story that wherever Dr. Martin went, the men of the house- 
hold got on their horses to ride through the settlement to inform the 
people of the preaching. We should like the initial sermon for this 
church to have been preached by Dr. Martin. He stood for all that 
was cultural and devout in the Presbyterian ministry of the time. 
Though Indiana was in the pioneer stage, the standards for the Pres- 
byterian ministry were high and did much to lift the state out of 
pioneer life. The ministers were both preachers and _ teachers. 
Dr. Martin was an outstanding illustration. His ten children carried 
on. They were ministers or missionaries or married ministers. One 
daughter went to Africa as a missionary. One son was professor in 
the Theological Seminary of Lexington, Kentucky. Two sons went 
to China. One was Dr. W. A. P. Martin who lived and died there. 
He was one time president of Pekin University. He translated Whee- 
dens International Law into the Chinese language and served many 
times for the Chinese in their negotiations with the United States. 


Judge Banta located Young’s cabin in the delta 

formed by the union of Sugar and Young’s Creek. 

The point is not on the land entered by Young in 1820 and the fact 
* Salem Church Record. 


* First Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, History. 
* Bloomington Record. 
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once caused dispute as to the location of the cabin. The land ex- 
tended only to the road that later was cut through. A famous spring 
at the point doubtless determined Young in the location of his cabin. 
Old settlers always confirmed Judge Banta’s location. In 1924, on 
the occasion of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the organization of the church Dr. K. Palmer Miller and M. J. Voris 
visited the community and secured, from men who had known the 
region from boyhood, the following. ‘Joe Young’s house was located 
on what is now the Billie Hill farm, two miles south and slightly west 
of Amity and it was in this house that the first Presbyterian service 
was held. ‘The location of the house is readily identified with refer- 
ence to a splendid mineral spring, one hundred (100) feet southeast.” 
The cabin was described “‘as having a two story front and facing the 
south and with two little windows in the upper story from which 
many a shot had been fired at the prowling Indians. ‘The walls were 
double logged and between them a substance, the informant defined 
as soft and sluggish but he never knew what it was, the object of it 
being to keep the Indians from shooting through.” 


ata The organization of the First Church in Franklin took 
ae) place on Tuesday, November 30, 1824.°° It would 

be most interesting to know what form of communica- 
tion took place between those who constituted the charter members 
and the Presbytery which authorized the ceremony. Any form of 
communication, at that time, was difficult. The Salem Presbytery 
held its first meeting in April, 1824, and the second in October the 
same year.”' Did the charter members initiate the move for a church 
in this wilderness or did the missionaries who were members of the 
Presbytery? ‘There is no record. 


The organization service for the church was in the cabin of 
George King on what is now Jefferson Street.*? Judge Banta said in 


1874: ‘In what house the congregation met on the occasion of the 
organization of the church I am not advised, but it is not unfair to 
presume that it was in the old log court house.’’ He evidences his 


sound Calvinistic conception of the relation of church and state as he 
continues—"I am not slow to confess that I would be glad to say 
with certainty, that it was in this house, dedicated to earthly justice. 
The church and the court house. Both ordained to promote good 
order and fair dealing among men, though working in different modes 


*® Written up by Dr. Miller, preserved by M. J. Voris. 

*° Robert Brown: manuscript. History of Seventy-five Years. 
* John M. Dickey: History of Presbyterian Church, 1828. 

* John King’s notes. ‘ 
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and neither able to stand alone, in my judgment without the other. 
How fitting and how appropriate, that in the infancy of this commun- 
ity the same house in which evil doers were taught to fear the laws of 
the land, the conscience of men should be taught to fear the laws of 
both God and man.”** Judge Banta may never have learned where 
the service was held, but when a copy of the Rev. S. E. Wishard’s 
History of the Half-century Celebration reached the Rev. King, the 
son of George, he wrote in the margin: “it was in the house of my 
father, George King. I was present and remember it distinctly —then 
a little more than seven years old.”’ 


Those constituting the charter members were George and 
Eleanor Voorhees King, Joseph and Nancy Gilcrees 
Young and David Wason McCaslin. We are dependent 
on church records other than those of this church to furnish the 
previous church relation of these people. The names of George and 
Nellie King are found on the roll of the Six Mile Creek, later known 
as the Pleasureville Church in Henry County, Kentucky.** Joseph 
and Nancy Young had been members of the Presbyterian church at 
Salem, Indiana, where they were received August 15, 1818. Of 
what church David Wason McCaslin was a member before coming 
to Johnson County we have no information. We know he was born 
in Virginia, August 27, 1799; that he was the son of David, senior, 
and a first wife, name unknown. She died in Virginia and David, 
senior, married Mary Marrs (widow, Polly Montgomery?) March 
21, 1816. The family migrated to Kentucky to Mercer and then 
Henry county about 1817. David, senior, and his wife Mary Marrs 
came to Johnson County and united with this church in 1830. From 
what church they brought membership there is no record. Eleanor 
Voorhees was one of the family of Voorhees, several of whom came 
into the county at this time, belonged to this church or later to the 
Hopewell church. They had dropped the Van of the original name 
but had not yet assumed the simple spelling of the later Voris family 
of this church. Nancy Gilcrees was the daughter of the Margaret 
Gilcrees, charter member of the Salem church and who later united 
with this church. Nancy’s brothers were Robert, Eli and James 
Gilcrees, all later members of the church. ‘The family came from 
Virginia to Kentucky, to Washington County, Indiana, and then to 
Johnson County. 


Charter 
Members. 


* Rey. S. E. Wishard: Half Century of Franklin Church, 1874, p. 129. 
*“ History of Henry County, State Libr ary. 
*° Salem Church Record. 
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The Rev. John Dickey was here from New Lexington 
to act as Moderator of the service and the Rev. George 
Bush from Indianapolis to preach the ordination sermon. According 
to Judge Banta the record which chronicled this event reads thus: 
“Franklin, Johnson County, Indiana, November 30, 1824. This 
certifies that, after public worship, the following persons, who were 
members of the Presbyterian Church, came forward and were by 
administration of the subscriber, with prayer, constituted a church of 
Christ, which was by agreement called Franklin. 


The Service. 


Names of Members 


Males Females 
George King Eleanor King 
Joseph Young Nancy Young 


David W. McCaslin 


The members proceed to choose George King and David W. McCas- 
lin to the office of ruling elders, who were ordained to that office, 
after a sermon by the Rev. George Bush. ‘The session then received 
Jane McCaslin a member of the church on examination. 
Signed Rev. John M. Dickey, Moderator.” 

Jane McCaslin was Jane King, the oldest daughter of George 
and Eleanor King. She had been married to David W. McCaslin in 
January, 1822. 


Earlier historians have said there is no record of the presence 
of others than those who took part in the organization service. Since 
we know that John Calvin, age seven, was present, doubtless the 
others of the King family were there also: George Wason, age 18; 
Elizabeth, age 16; Charlotte, age 13; Cynthia Ann, age 10; and 
Mary Covert, age 4 years. It must have been an inspiring occasion 
for those young people. 


No others were received into the church during the year 
1824. In June, 1825, Simon Covert and his wife, Mary 
Voorhees Covert (sister of Eleanor King), were received on certifi- 
cate from the New Providence Church, Kentucky. At the same 
service their infant daughter Dorothy Ann was baptised. This was 
the first celebration of this ordinance within the church. On the 
same day Mrs. Margaret Gilcrees, widow of Robert Gilcrees, Sr., 
and charter member in Salem, was received by certificate. In Sep- 
tember, 1827, Mrs. Gilcrees died and was buried in the Hamner 
Cemetery near Amity. This was the first death within the member- 
ship of the church. In 1826 the record shows no additions, but in 


Additions. 
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1827 there were seven, all by certificate. Patsy Freeman, on the roll, 
was Mrs. Moses (Martha Covert) Freeman and is recorded on the 
roll of the New Providence Church, Kentucky. She was a sister of 
Simon, John, Daniel and Cornelius Covert and of Lemme LaGrange. 
John Henderson and his sister Mary came from the Cane Run or 
Harrodsburg Church where Dr. Thomas Cleland was pastor. The 
letter which John Henderson presented on the occasion is preserved 
in the Henderson family. it reads: 
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Among the seven is the name of Mrs. Anna Covert. She was the wife 
of Isaac. Both names appear on the roll of the Cane Run Church 
prior to 1813 when Dr. Cleland became pastor of both New Provi- 
dence and Cane Run churches. ‘They must have transferred their 
membership to New Providence for their names are among those 
of the pew holders of that church. Isaac Covert entered land in 
Johnson County and returned to Kentucky and died there. His 
widow came to Franklin and to membership in this church. ‘They 
were the parents of the list of Coverts given above. All were mem- 
bers of this church. Cornelius is listed as a deacon in the Cane Run 
church. John and his wife Catherine Verbrych Covert are listed on 
the New Providence church where John was a deacon. In 1829 
Catherine died and John married Theodoris Voorhees, sister of 
Eleanor King and Mary Covert. John Voorhees and wife, Hannah 
Titsworth, united January 10, 1829, from the New Providence church. 
In 1828 John Campbell and his wife Agnes, together with Samuel 
Johnson and Susannah, his wife, were received on profession of their 
faith. On January 10, 1829, John Covert and John Campbell were 
elected elders. In the year 1829 there were thirty-one additions, ten 
by certificate and twenty-one by confession. In 1830 there were 
likewise thirty-one, twenty-eight by certificate and three by confession. 
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The roll for these years on page 372 of Chapter X gives the names 
and the manner of admission. On January 29, 1829, Simon Covert 
was elected a deacon. On April 24, 1830, Samuel Vannuys and Peter 
Demaree were elected elders. 


In the first six years of the history of the Church the enroll- 
aah ment numbered eighty-two. There had been five deaths. 
There remained, consequently, a membership of seventy- 
seven. On May 13, 1831, the church granted letters of dismissal 
to thirty-six persons. The names of these thirty-six may be found on 
the roll in the order of their membership, beginning with Simon Covert 
and marked “dismissed May 13, 1831.” Of these thirty-six, thirty- 
five united with six others making forty-one in all and on May 23, 
1831, organized the Hopewell church, three miles west of the town 
of Franklin, on the high ground known as Pleasant Hill. Jacob 
Covert did not place his letter of dismissal from the Franklin 
church with Hopewell. | 

These people were those who were living in that part of the county 
near the Big Spring, south and west of Young’s Creek on the Bluff 
road. When Simon Covert returned to the county in 1823, bringing 
his family, he was accompanied by quite a company of settlers. These 
included his brother Daniel, his brother-in-law Moses Freeman and 
Joseph Voorhees. These families settled on Youngs Creek in what 
became the Hopewell neighborhood. John B. and Isaac Smock were 
with him. They went north into what became the Greenwood settle- 
ment. In 1824 Simon Covert exchanged his land holdings on the 
east of Franklin with George King for his one hundred and sixty 
acres at the center of the county. To his land Covert cut a road and 
moved February 20, 1825. He located his cabin at the foot of what 
later became known as Donnell Hill. 

In the fall of 1824, Thomas Henderson, Scotch-Irish and a native 
of Virginia, came from Henry County in Kentucky to enter land. He 
was attracted by the Big Spring and the surrounding ground of 
Pleasant Hill. With the advise of Simon Covert he selected and 
entered eighty acres. Covert’s land was on the northeast quarter of 
section eight, township twelve, range four. NHenderson’s entry was 
the west half of the southwest quarter of section eight, township 
twelve, range four. The records show that on May 20, 1825, 
Henderson made a second entry.*° 

The apparent reason for the separation and formation of a second 
church- was found in the distance from the center of the town of 
Franklin. What roads there were were impassable a part of the 


* Banta: History of Johnson County, pp. 311 and 314, 
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year and there was difficulty in fording Young’s Creek. When the 
division was first suggested it was strongly opposed by the members 
resident in Franklin. They offered to build the church house, which 
they were contemplating, at a point half way between Franklin and 
the Hopewell site. They proposed a point on high ground imme- 
diately east of the present bridge over Young’s Creek on the Bluff 
road. A meeting to discuss the question was held in the home of 
Simon Covert and the proposals were voted down. The Indianapolis . 
Presbytery in session at Greensburg in the spring of 1831 voted for 
the organization of Hopewell. 


There were without doubt material conditions, such as 
the locations of their farms and the difficulties in 
travel, which made the creation of the Hopewell church 
a wise decision. But there were other and perhaps stronger reasons. 
The majority of the forty-one persons, who constituted the body of 
charter members at Hopewell, had come from one of three religious 
centers in Kentucky. ‘The centers were the New Providence and 
Cane Run (Harrodsburg) churches in Mercer County and the Six 
Mile Creek or Pleasureville church in Henry County in Kentucky. 
It is evident that they had chosen their land entries in Johnson county 
with the formation of a community center in mind where they could 
locate a church and a school. 7 


In 1881, May 23, the Hopewell church observed the semi-cen- 
tennial of its organization and Dr. Edwin Black, then pastor of the 
church, gave the history of the fifty years.*” Of the charter members, 
six were living, of those, five were present. Among the five were 
Simon Cevert and Mary Demott (Mrs. Thomas) Henderson. Mr. 
Black related a conversation which took place between Dr. Thomas 
Cleland, pastor of the New Providence and Cane Run churches, and 
Simon Covert early in 1823 when he learned that a number of his 
church families were about to move to a new country. Dr. Cleland 
said to Simon Covert, who was one of the first to come: “what do 
you mean, so many of you going away? The devil will get you out 
there in the woods.” ‘We are going to take our religion with us and 
have a church there’ was the reply of Mr. Covert. But said the 
Doctor: “the devil won’t let you do that, he will scatter you too 
far apart.” ‘‘But we intend to do it, we intend to settle together 
and to have a church there,’ said Mr. Covert. 


Reason for 
Hopewell. 


7 The Rev. Edwin Black: Semi-Centennial of Hopewell Church, p. 7; F. C. Williams, 
Book and Job Printer, 1881. 

* The Semi-Centennial of the Hopewell Church, p. 9; F. C. Williams, Book and Job 
Printer, Franklin, 1881. 
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In 1824, when Thomas Henderson made his first 
land entry, he is said to have noted the excellent 
location for a church and selected his land accordingly. The follow- 
ing story is told by one of the Hopewell historians® and is said to 
have been told at every Henderson reunion ever held.*®? In 1824, 
Thomas Henderson, having arranged for the building of his cabin, 
returned to Kentucky. In September, 1825, he came back with his 
family to the land he had entered and to his cabin. It was late 
Saturday when they reached their new home, so the wagons remained 
unpacked until the Sabbath should have passed. On Sunday morning 
Thomas led his wife, Mary Demott Henderson, to the high ground 
on which the church was later located and said, “here we will build 
our church,” to the east knoll he pointed, “there we will build a school 
and to the south he pointed and said, “‘there we will bury our dead.”’ 
At this time neither Mr. nor Mrs. Henderson were members of a 
church. They were among those who united with the First Church 
in Franklin on profession of faith in 1829. 

When Thomas Henderson made his early land entries, he sup- 
posed he had covered the desired Big Spring and perhaps he did 
according to the survey of the time. ‘Two years after he came to 
make his home in the county, a final survey of the region was made 
and it was discovered that the east line of Henderson’s claim was 
to the west of the Big Spring and the site desired for the church. 
Mr. Henderson was in the surveying party and overheard a conver- 
sation in which another member of the surveying party said he would 
secure possession of the Big Spring the next day. Henderson quietly 
withdrew, got on his horse and rode to Franklin, where he borrowed 
purchase money from George King and Samuel Herriott. He rode 
to Indianapolis, which he reached by daylight. He watered his 
horse in Pogue’s Run at a point where the Union Station now stands 
and rode on to the land office. He paid over his money and secured 
his first deed of transfer, September 14, 1827. As he came out 
of the office he met his rival entering. This story was given to 
Robert Brown in 1913, by Isaac Henderson and Mrs. Vina Hender- 
son Kinnear. Dr. Black in his address (p. 12) refers to Mr. Hender- 
son as “the man whose thoughtful interest secured to us these 
beautiful grounds for our church home.” 


The many names of Holland and French Huguenot 
extraction on the rolls of the Presbyterian churches 
of Johnson County, indicate direct descent, usually 


through settlements in Kentucky, from the Dutch Reformed and 


* Robert Brown: Hopewell Herald, October, 1913. 
* Alita Vaught: (Mrs. Charles B.) Henderson. 


Thomas Henderson. 


Dutch and 
French Source. 
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French Huguenot settlements in New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania and back of those to the Dutch and French Huguenot migra- 
tions to America following the Protestant Reformation. Conawago 
colony in Adams county, Pennsylvania, with its church and school is 
a typical settlement. Some time in the early part of the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the Rev. J. K. Demarest, pastor 
of a Presbyterian church in Gettysburg, recovered the records of the 
old Conewago Church and thereby threw much new light on the story. 
Judge Banta refers to this settlement as background for Johnson 
County settlers in his history of the First Church in Franklin, 1874, 
and in his ‘“Making of a Neighborhood,” Shiloh Reunion, 1887. 


There was no town in the Conawago Settlement for the people 
were farmers with a few mechanics who made their living by farming. 
Their forefathers had migrated to America in the middle or late in 
the seventeenth century. Holland was the refuge for the people of 
Europe escaping from religious persecutions. French Huguenots fled 
to Holland and Hollander and Huguenot came to America and 
brought their church with them. They loved it for it came out of 
their struggle for civil and religious liberty. They came to Long 
Island and to New Amsterdam. They formed Hackensack and Ber- 
gen County in New Jersey. Shortly before the American Revolution 
groups moved into Adams County, Pennsylvania, and formed a 
settlement extending from a point two miles east of Hunterstown 
along a road known as the Low Dutch Road. They formed a church 
which appears on the roll of the Classis of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, as the Reformed Dutch Church of Conawago. The Courts 
are the General Synod, corresponding to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, with particular Synods, corresponding to the 
synods, presbyteries and sessions of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Symbols are the Confession of Faith of the Synod of Dordrecht 
and the Heidelburg Catechism. 

From the grave stones, well preserved, though not always marked, 
Dr. Demarest began his record of the names of the settlers. Other 
and more valuable sources were leaves from the baptismal record, 
a draft of the church showing the location of the pews, with the names 
of the holders and some pages from the deacon’s book. It was from 
the baptismal record he made his lists of heads of families. Entries 
began with October 23, 1769. Some of the names of interest to 
Franklin and Johnson County were Banta (Samuel, Albert, Henry, 
Abraham, David and Peter); Bogard; Bergen; Brewer; Cassat 
(Francis, Peter, David) ; Covert (Isaac, John and Daniel) ; Ditmars; 
Dun (Samuel); Demarest or Demaree (David, Samuel, Cornelius, 
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_ Albert and Garrett) ; DeMott; Johnston; Kearmgal (Peter) ; Cline; 
LaGrange; Monfort (Francis, Lawrence, Peter, John) ; Titsworth; 
VanNuys; VanArsdale; VanDivier; Voorhees (Ralph, Cornelius, 
Aron and Garret). 


These records were gathered from various sources in a number 
of states. Extracts were in the hands of Dr. D. D. Demarest, pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary in New Brunswick. Finally almost 
the entire book was found. It had been handed down from Peter 
Montfort to his grandson, Francis Monfort. Francis had given 
it to Dr. J. G. Monfort who gave it to Dr. Demarest. Cassats and 
Monforts were especially influential. It is thought that Francis 
Cassat and Peter Monfort, with David Demaree were among the 
elders. Dr. David Monfort, the first pastor of the First and Hope- 
well churches in Johnson County, was born in this community. The 
Monforts migrated to Ohio. 


Dr. Demarest’s recoveries were first published in newspaper form. 
With his information concerning the records of the church, he pub- 
lished letters. One from Judge Banta of the Franklin church dated, 
September 29, 1883. One from Albert Bergen, an elder in ‘the 
Pleasureville Church in Kentucky, dated October 4, 1883. His father 
and grandfather had served the church as elders. A third letter was 
from Dr. J. G. Monfort, giving something of the ancestry of the 
Monfort family and their relation to the Conewago colony.* 


From Conewago, migrations began in 1781. In that year fifty 
families left for Kentucky. In 1790 the largest group followed. They 
made a settlement on the Salt River in Mercer County, four miles 
south of Harrodsburg and constituted a religious body known as the 
Low Dutch Society. In response to an appeal to the Classis of New 
Brunswick, the Rev. Peter Lanbaugh (Labagh) was sent to minister 
to the society. Among others the appeal was signed by Hendrick 
Banta, John Smock, Isaac VanNuys, Abraham Brewer and Cornelius 
Van Arsdalem. From a letter*? written to Judge Banta in 1874 we 
quote: ‘He,’’ i. e., Peter Lanbaugh, ‘‘was ordained by the Classis of 
Hackensack, July 21, 1796, with a view to settle among the people 
of Salt River, Mercer County, Kentucky.” ‘Early in’ Febroary 
1797, after a journey of about three months,” he reached Mercer 
County, a distance of about seven hundred miles, where he organized 
a church. In three months he returned to New Jersey and never re- 
turned to Kentucky. The distance to the New Jersey Classis was too 
great. The Dutch Society in Kentucky never again had a Dutch Re- 


“Above story is taken from newspapers loaned by Mrs. Hugh Vandivier, Franklin. 
* Half Century First Presbyterian Church, 1874. p. 135. 
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formed Dominie to minister to them. ‘They were able to build a 
church, the Old Mud Meeting House, so named from the method of 
construction. The figures 1800 above the door testify to the date of 
erection. Peter Carnine was one to whom the deed was made. 


With no minister of their own form of faith, the 
Dutch Reformed group was dependent upon the 
ministers of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian churches 
about them. The churches of New Providence, Cane Run and Dan- 
ville, the work of Dr. Rice, antedated the Mud Meeting House by 
sixteen years. Ministers from these churches some times held regular 
appointments to preach to the Reformed Dutch Congregation in the 
Mud Meeting House. Gradually the church declined and the people 
mingled in membership with the Presbyterian churches. When 
Dr. Thomas Cleland was called as pastor of the New Providence and 
Cane Run churches in 1812, and they began to keep books, among 
those signing the call were Kort Vorhees, Daniel A. Brewer and 
Cornelius Demaree. Robert Vorhees, probably Kort, and Daniel A. 
Brewer were listed as elders on the New Providence roll and John 
Covert as deacon. The Cane Run church records Samuel Demaree 
as an elder in 1798 and Cornelius Demaree, Sr., in 1801. By 1818 
Peter VanArsdall was listed as deacon in the New Providence church. 
Among the early members are John Vorhees, Isaac Smock and Peter 
LaGrange. When in 1821 the practice of rating the value of pews, to 
meet the expenses of the church, was adopted we find among the 
pew holders Isaac, Simon, John and Cornelius Covert. On October 4, 
1826, there is record of the transfer by sale of the pew of Isaac 
Covert, according to his will executed by his sons, John** and 
Cornelius.*’ 


Dutch Reformed 
Become Presbyterian. 


In 1786 thirty-four families migrated from the Mercer 
County Settlement to Henry and Shelby Counties. 
Here they purchased six thousand and eight hundred 
acres of land from Squire Boone. ‘They were known as the Low 
Dutch Company and the land as the Dutch Tract. They organized 
a church and a civic community known as Six Mile and later as 
Pleasureville. The Rev. Archibald Cameron, a Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterian divine, preached to them. The Pleasureville roll lists Bantas, 
Bergens, Andrew Carnine, Demarees, Lists, Mitchels and Voorhees, 


Six Miles or 
Pleasureville. 


“McAfee Papers. Register of Kentucky State Historical Society, Frankfort, Ky. 
Vol. I, pp. 1-117. 
* Thid. 


* Copies of the church rolls of New Providence and Cane Run were furnished from 
the Frankfort, Ky., Historical Bureau. 
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spelled in every imaginable way. This is the roll that listed George 
King and his wife as “Nellie.” 


From these mixtures of Dutch and French with 
the English and Irish, there came the immigrants 
to aid in the organization and to form the mem- 
bership of the early churches of Johnson County. The charter 
members of the First Church in Franklin were English or Irish with 
one exception and came from the Carolinas or by stages from Virginia. 
The charter members of the Greenwood church, the second Presby- 
terian Church organized in the county, December 23, 1825, were 
Dutch. There were nine, eight of the Smock family and Daniel 
Brewer. At Hopewell, the McGills and the Hendersons were Scotch 
or Scotch-Irish. The majority of the other forty-one may be traced 
to Conawago. 


Peoples in the 
County Churches. 


Not all the pioneers in Johnson County were from the south. 
The Shiloh, Union Township, Presbyterian church was 
organized, October 5, 1832. There were six charter members. Jesse 
Young and his wife Margaret brought letters from the Strait Creek 
church in Ohio, Rebecca Clark, Rachel Titus and Rachel Young 
from the West Union Church of Ohio and John Young from the 
Franklin Church.*® Jesse Young entered and built his cabin in Union 
Township in 1828. He was of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian ancestry 
which migrated from Maryland to Pennsylvania and then to Ohio. 
Judge Banta says, “Jesse Young was the Father of Shiloh and stood 
at the foundation of its organization.” ‘Jesse Young moved from 
the dryer lands of Nineveh to Union because he had faith to believe 
that were he to make a home in an unbroken wilderness, he would 
make his home the nucleus of a Presbyterian neighborhood.’ 

To this neighborhood came families of Dutch and French descent, 
sometimes from the Hopewell neighborhood and sometimes directly 
from the Kentucky centers. Others who came were Winchesters, 
Millers and Evanses. The Winchesters were English who came to 
the New England states, to Kentucky and Indiana. The Millers 
were Irish who came to Indiana from North Carolina. The Evanses 
were from North Carolina. Frequently among the migrants, from 
the Kentucky centers including those to the First Church, there were 
those, who though evidently church minded, were not adherents. 
Jacob Banta from near Pleasureville, Kentucky, the father of 
David Demaree Banta, was in the neighborhood at the time of the 
organization of the church. His son says, “he was of Presbyterian 


“ Shiloh Church Roll. Banta: Making of a Neighborhood, p. 39. 
“ Banta: Making of a Neighborhood, pp. 12-15. 


Shiloh. 
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faith but had no church membership.” In 1834 the community built 
a hewn log meeting house on land “‘set apart and donated by Jacob 
Banta.’** In 1834 Peter Voris came to the neighborhood and Jesse 
Young sold him the eighty acre tract which he had originally patented 
and on which the first cabin of the community had been built. Peter 
Voris was a native of Henry County, Kentucky. He came to the 
Hopewell neighborhood in 1832 and to Shiloh in 1834. In 1846, he 
united with the church on confession of faith. He died in 1857. 
His family, with descendants of Jesse Young, Jacob Banta and others 
of the founders and early members of the Shiloh church, came to 
the Franklin church in its formative years. 


In 1834 the First Church of Franklin granted letters 
of dismissal to seven of her members to unite with 
others to organize the Bethany Church at Whiteland. 
The seven were Thomas Graham and “Polly his wife,’ Samuel C. and 
Elizabeth McClellan Graham, James H. Graham and Mary Rose 
Graham and Archibald Graham. These persons had united with the 
Franklin church by letters from the Graham church in Jennings 
County. They were Scotch-Irish descent and had migrated from 
Virginia to Jennings County, where Thomas Graham helped to organ- 
ize the church and where he served as an elder. He served this 
church, i. e., the First Church of Franklin, as an elder during his 
membership. The Bethany church was instituted in the cabin of 
Lewis Graham, a son of Thomas 


The Shiloh, Needham Township, Presbyterian Church 
was organized in 1835 and was of the Cumberland 
branch. Among the charter members there were 
Kerrs from Tennessee, Taylors and Alexanders. The Alexanders 
were of Scotch-Irish descent. One branch of the family migrated 
to North Carolina and then to Tennessee shortly before the religious 
revival in the Cumberland mountains which resulted in the formation 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian church. ‘There were three migra- 
tions of Alexanders to Johnson County between 1830 and 1834. Two 
brothers, David and John, in the first migration were charter members 
of the Cumberland church and were elected elders. George Alexander, 
who came later, united with that church and was made an elder as was 
his son Thomas. It was from this Alexander family that the Robert 
Alexander family came into the First Church. 


Other Presbyterian churches were organized in Johnson County 
in the formative period of the First Church but they belong to another 


Bethany 
Whiteland. 


Shiloh 
(Needham) 


"Wid, pe LP. 
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feature of the story. The stories of the organization and early 
membership of Hopewell, Bethany and the two Shilohs have been 
briefly sketched for two reasons. First, it is the opinion of this 
writer that earlier historians of the county’s Presbyterian churches 
have emphasized the place of the Holland and Huguenot elements 
in church organization in the county, at the expense of the English 
and Irish elements. The second reason is the close connection in 
membership, between the First Church of Franklin and the neighbor- 
ing churches in the county, which marked the early period. Church 
organization takes more than charter members. Some of the strong- 
est men and women in the early organization period were members 
of the Franklin church until the regions in which they had entered 
their land could support a church; notably Hopewell and Bethany. 
They went to the new churches with the blessing of the mother church 
they had helped to form. From other rural churches, notably the 
two Shilohs, there came to the First Church in early days, strong men 
and women to strengthen her foundations. 


In the past we have sometimes been asked, what became 
of the charter members. When the first Sunday School 
was organized in Franklin, a union school in 1826, two years after 
the organization of this church, David Wason McCaslin was made 
superintendent. In the two offices, elder and Sunday School Super- 
intendent, he served until his death, June 17, 1830. Lydia Herriott 
said of him, “he was a good citizen, a Christian man and one who 
would build and uphold the church and sustain his minister.” In his 
will, made the day of his death, after the usual provisions for debts 
and after bequests to his wife, his son George Franklin McCaslin and 
to an unborn child, he provided a bequest of $5.00 worth of timber, 
toward the building of a Presbyterian Church, “‘to be taken from the 
farm on which I now reside and to be valued by the Trustees who 
may superintend the building of the said house.” On December 3, 
1833, his widow Jane King McCaslin married Cornelius Hutton, a 
man prominent in the church. On October 13, 1851, the two, with 
Mrs. Hutton’s son, George F. McCaslin and a daughter, Easther 
McCaslin, together with the children of Mr. Hutton, by a first wife, 
were dismissed by letter. “They moved to Jasper County, Indiana. 


McCaslin. 


George King built a shop by the side of his cabin on Jeffer- 
son Street, where he plied his trade, that of wheelwright. 
In his shop the second and third sessions of the county court were 
held. In 1828 he built a brick house on North Main Street. It was 
iocated on lot eighteen (18) of the King first addition, just north of 


King. 


a 
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the alley dividing the block between Madison and King Streets. He 
must have been of artistic temperament for the doors and windows 
were ornamented with bead work cut by the carpenters with their 
pocket knives. He served the community as postmaster for fourteen 
years. he office was located in his house. He was president of the 
first Cemetery Board for Greenlawn and was on the Board of Jus- 
tices when the contract for the Court House was let in 1830. He 
was always interested in agriculture and “by close application to 
business and the rise of property values he accumulated a hand- 
some fortune.’’*° 


Mr. King continued to serve the church as ruling elder until 1857, 
when he resigned. His interest in education as lending to the welfare 
of the community is evidenced in the indenture made the twenty- 
fourth day of March, 1838, between himself and the President and 
Directors of the Indiana Baptist Manual Labor Institute, as Franklin 
College was then called. ‘The indenture conveyed to the institution 
three acres of land running east and west through what is now the 
central part of the college campus.*° (Note.**) 


He died in June, 1868, and on Sunday afternoon, the Rev. A. B. 
Morey preached his funeral sermon in the Presbyterian church from 
the text found in Genesis 25, 8.°? He is buried in Greenlawn. His 
will was probated, July 7, 1868. William McCaslin and John P. 
Banta gave bond for $70,000 and the names of John H. Donnell, 
P. W. Payne, Wm. H. Barnett and W. J. Mathis were fixed as secur- 
ity. After providing for his wife, children and grandchildren, he 
bequeathed $500.00 to Hanover College, $500.00 to the American 
Tract Society and $500.00 to the American Bible Society. 


Mr. King’s first wife, Eleanor Voorhees, died April 7, 1831, and 
is buried in Pioneer Cemetery. ‘The oldest son George, who married 
Katherine Herriott, sister of Samuel, Ephraim and John, died August 
5, 1833, and is buried in Pioneer by the side of his mother. In 1833 
Mr. King married Mrs. Elizabeth Doss Shellady. After his death 
Mrs. King continued to live in their home on North Main street until 
her death, April 11, 1873. She was buried in Greenlawn. Her will 

was probated April 23, 1873.°° 


*° Johnson County Press, June 2, 1868. 

*° Court Record; Book 3, p. 142. 

"This gift of three acres of land to Franklin College was augumented in an indenture, 
dated April 2, 1838 between Hervey McCaslin, Sr., brother of David Wason McCaslin, and 
the Trustees whereby beginning at the southwest land of the three acres deeded by George 
King, five acres of McCaslin’s land was given. Court Record Book 3, p. 173. 

*? Johnson County Press, June 26, 1868. 

* Court Record. 
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Joseph Young and his family occupied the cabin on Sugar 

Creek but a few years. The farm was sold to James Lash 
and was known in recent years as the William Neal farm. For a 
few years he was in business with Samuel Herriott, but sold out and 
gave all of his time to farming. He entered or purchased and cleared 
farms east and northeast of Franklin. On one about two miles from 
the present town, he built a brick house which was the family home 
so long as they lived in Franklin. The house and farm were in later 
years owned by Joseph Kerlin. There were eight children, four 
sons and four daughters. Two of the daughters, Elizabeth Ann 
(Mrs. William) Cline and a six year old child, Martha Ann, are buried 
in Greenlawn. The grave of the child dated December 15, 1828, is 
believed to carry the earliest date of any grave in the cemetery. Since 
Greenlawn was not plotted until 1845, it is believed the burial was in 
Pioneer cemetery and the body moved. Joseph Young’s mother, 
Elizabeth Davidson Young, who came to live with her son after the 
death of his father in Salem, is buried by her granddaughters. 

Mr. Young served the church as trustee as the early records show 
and Dr. Wishard pays high tribute to him as a teacher in the Sunday 
School. Of the man, he says: “his life was consistent with his pro- 
fession and made him a valuable acquisition to the new settlement.” 
The records show that in 1846 he was elected to the office of ruling 
elder, but was never ordained. We wondered why, until we found 
the names of his oldest daughter and son-in-law, Margaret Young 
and John S. ‘Tilford, on the roll of the Highland Presbyterian Church 
(New School) and learned that later Mr. Young himself helped to 
organize a New School Presbyterian Church in Vinton, Iowa. The 
same record of election as elder and no ordination is made of Ephraim 
Herriott. ‘There were men perfectly loyal to the church, but who 
were unwilling to assume the office of elder because of the additional 
obligations in matters of doctrinal belief. 


Young. 


The names of two sons, James Franklin and Robert, and one 
daughter, Nancy M. Freeman, are found on the roll of this church. 
James married Mary Bergen, a daughter of Garrett C. and Mary 
Banta Bergen and a sister of Abram. The church record shows the 


dismissal of these in October, 1849. 


Beginning with 1849, these brothers with others from this church 
and community began to take up land in Benton County, Iowa. Among 
those were Bergens, Adams, Coverts, Gillcreeses, Vorises, and 
Brewers. In 1850 and 1851 John S. Tilford, entered land, bought 
out the town site known as Freemont and plotted the town of Vinton. 
In the spring of 1852 families began to migrate. The Tilford party 
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went to Madison, took a boat on the Ohio to the Mississippi and up 
the Mississippi to Burlington. There they changed boats and went 
up the lowa River to lowa City. A daughter of John Tilford wrote 
of this when an old lady and said: “Father hired two wagons to 
bring us to Vinton, to a prairie and Indians and deer and buffalos.”’ 
They reached Vinton in May, 1852. Joseph Young and family, with 
their goods, went overland in wagons with teams. They reached 
Vinton in the fall. 


The First Presbyterian church in Vinton was organized June 27, 
1852, and was New School. The name was ‘““The First Constitutional 
Presbyterian Church in Vinton.” In 1943 Mr. J. F. Traer, whose 
mother was a charter member, wrote the history of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Vinton and sent us a copy. Hesays: ‘“To Joseph Young 
more than to any other man belongs the credit of the establishment 
of the first church in Vinton. Mr. Young was an elderly man living 
in Indiana and the father of four sons and two daughters. These 
children had reached their maturity and moved to Benton County. 
The sons settled southwest of Vinton and the daughters in other parts 
of the county. Mr. Young and his wife eventually followed their 
children to lowa. He early urged the necessities of religious services 
and the organization of a church. Services were held at times at 
Frank Young’s house in Round Grove.’’** At the meeting for organi- 
zation on June 27, 1852, among the charter members were James 
Franklin and Mary Bergen Young from the Benton Church, Iowa. 
Mr. John S. Tilford and Margaret J. Tilford from the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Franklin, ‘all in regular and good standing.” 
James Young was chosen elder in which office he served until 1899. 
The Franklin record shows that letters of dismissal were granted 
from the First Church in Franklin to Nancy and Joseph Young on 
September 2, 1852. The Vinton church history reads: “The next 
record is of a meeting held in the Court House December 26, 1852, 
at which time Joseph Young, Nancy, his wife, and Joanna Chinn were 
received on letter from the First Presbyterian Church of Franklin, 
Indiana, Robert N. Young from the Benton Presbyterian Church and 
John P. Chinn from the First Regular Baptist church of Indianapolis.”’ 
The Benton church appeared on the record of the Presbytery of that 
date but dropped out of the record about 1870” and there is now 
nothing to indicate where it was located. It is evident that it is the 
church to which James F. and Robert Young took their letters from 
this church in 1849. Joanna Chinn was Joanna Bergen, twin sister to 


“J. F. Traer: History of Vinton Church. 
” Tbhid., Letters. 
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Mary who married James Young and sister to Abram. She united 
with this church February 5, 1842, and was given a letter of dismissal, 
October 13, 1851, as Joanna Bergen Chinn. Milton P. Adams united 
with the Vinton church by letter from the Highland church. Later 
services were held some times in the court house, some times in a store 
room. After a time they were held more regularly in a building 
erected by John Tilford which was known as Tilford’s school house. 

Two years after the formation of the New School church, on 
February 25, 1854, an Old School church was instituted. Among 
the charter members were George and Margaret Bergen and Rachel 
Bergen Gwinn. George Bergen was chosen elder. ‘The Bergens, 
who migrated from this church, remained loyal to the Old School divi- 
sion, as did the Gillcreeses, Vorises, Coverts and Brewers until after 
the union of the two General Assemblies in 1869. In June 1872 the 
two churches of Vinton united. Both pastors and all officers resigned. 
The new church started under the name—‘“The Presbyterian Church 
of Vinton.”’ The congregation occupied the Old School building, it 
was the larger, until a new one was built. The New School pastor 
was chosen to serve the new organization and the officers were 
elected from the united body.” 

Nancy Young died in Vinton in 1872, Joseph Young died there on 
September 29, 1883, ‘“‘aged ninety-three years, eight months and 
twenty days. Here he lived with his large family about him ‘and 
rejoiced in the prosperity of the church he had helped to organize.”™ 
‘Sixty years a follower of Christ, his end was peace.’’*® 

With the going of the Hendersons and Coverts and their group 
to Hopewell, the Grahams to Bethany and the Youngs, Bergens and 
Gillcreeses to Vinton, one might think that the First Church at Frank- 
lin was materially weakened. While the presence and service of these 
men and women was undoubtedly missed, an examination of the roll 
of the pioneer period to 1850, the close of Dr. Monfort’s pastorate, 
shows not only the names of some of these families who have re- 
mained, but the names of those among incoming who proved to be 
among the strongest members the church has had. 


* Traer: Church History. 
* News-paper: Vinton Eagle. 
“ Herald and Presbyter. 


CHAPTER IIT 


PAsTorRs AND Pastors’ WIVES 


The Lord thy God shall raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee; Unto 
Him ye shall harken.—Deuteronomy 18:15. 


Whereunto I was ordained a preacher and an apostle. (I speak the truth in Christ 
and lie not) a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity.—I Timothy 2:7. 


: During the years immediately following the 
Services Previous : ‘ : : 
organization, the First Church of Franklin was a 

mission station. It was without a settled pastor 
or a definite house of worship. Mi§ssionaries preached here, some- 
times in the Court House, sometimes in the cabins of the members 
in Franklin or about Pleasant Hill as the Hopewell community was 
then known. The number of persons received into the church, both 
by letter and especially on profession of faith, would indicate the 
presence of ordained ministers commissioned to the field. 

Judge Banta had the records whatever there were. He writes: 
“we do not know that Mr. Bush ever preached in Franklin again 
after the sermon on the occasion of the organization of the church. 
It is reasonable that he did since he remained with the Indianapolis 
church for five years. It is certain however that Mr. Dickey oc- 
casionally ministered here for several years following his first re- 
corded appearance.’* He finds in the records the names of the Rev. 
Isaac Reed stationed at Bloomington, the Rev. William Wood and 
the Rev. Jeremiah Hill. The Rev. John Moreland who succeeded 
the Rev. Bush in Indianapolis preached here occasionally. The Rev. 
James Duncan is referred to as a Scotch divine who preached long, 
methodical and doctrinal sermons. Judge Banta says he belonged 
to a ministerial school which is now believed to be extinct.” He was 
a man of much learning and published a volume of sermons, a copy 
of which Judge Finch presented to the church in 1874. He presented 
it, he said, ‘‘as a relic of the past, of what Presbyterian preaching 
once was.’ Judge Finch was a member of the New School Church. 
The Rev. James Harvey Johnston, from Hamilton College and 
Princeton University, was commissioned by the Domestic Missionary 
Society and came into the State at Madison in December in 1824. 
From his diary we find the record of the points where he preached 
and the texts he used. He recounts “‘reached Columbus December 24, 


Banta: Semi-Centennial Volume, pp. 131 and 133. 
? Ibid., pp. 131 and 133. 
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preached from text Matthew V, 6; Sabbath morning, 26, at Mr. 
Young’s, Rev. III, 20, in the evening at Mr. King’s in Franklin; on 
February 15, Tuesday at twelve o’clock at Franklin, Matthew XXV, 
1-13; March 7, at Franklin, Matthew V, 6.° 

The Rev. Mr. Black records in his history of Hopewell, the first 
missionary in that neighborhood was the Rev. Samuel Gregg from 
Tennessee and that he preached his first sermon in the cabin of 
Simon Covert in. 1825. He also relates that in March 1827, the 
Rev. William Lowery visited the neighborhood. On Friday evening 
he preached in the cabin of Simon Covert, from the text Jeremiah 
VIII, 22. Remaining overnight with Mr. Covert, Mr. Lowery rode 
into Franklin Sabbath morning, preached at 11:00 A. M. in the log 
court house and at night at the cabin of Mr. Young on Sugar Creek. 
The next afternoon he was drowned near Rockford, in crossing 
Driftwood, to get to an appointment to preach that night. A sermon 
was found in his hat which he probably had been studying expecting 
to preach it that night. He was on his way to Salem to receive pay for 
his missionary services. He had engaged to return to supply the 
churches at Franklin and Greenwood.* 


Judge Banta writes that 1829 marks the first revival which is 
recorded in the history of the church. It appears that the good work 
began in January. On the tenth, which was Sunday, ten members 
were admitted on certificate and two on profession. It continued 
through the spring and summer until on the fourth Sunday in August, 
seven were admitted. ‘Thirty-one had been admitted during the year 
and of these twenty-one were on profession of their faith. Judge 
Franklin Hardin speaking at Hopewell in 1881 gave more informa- 
tion on this revival and the ministers who served during this period. 
He said, he spoke that he might pay tribute to the memory of the 
Rev. Jeremiah Hill and his ministry over the Franklin and Greenwood 
Churches in the year 1829. ‘I feel sure that Mr. Hill was the only 
Presbyterian clergyman, resident in Johnson County during the first 
half of that year.” “Mr. Hull was the only or chief instrument in 
that revival. He had charge of that church (Franklin) and of 
Pleasant Hill, now Hopewell, the greater part of 1829 and also of 
Greenwood until May of that year when he was succeeded by the 
Rev. William Wood of Tennessee.” ‘The revival was evidently of 
interest to and engaged in by ail three of the communities. Judge 


Hardin himself united with the Greenwood church, July 26, 1829, and 


* Hanford A. Edson: Quotations from diary of Johnston. Early Indiana Presby- 
terianism. 

* Black: Hopewell Semi-Centennial, pp. 10-11; Sixth Annual Report Indiana Mission- 
ary Society, October 15, 1828, pp. 90-91. 
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he seems to ascribe his interest to a special sermon of Mr. Hill. The 
Sunday in August to which Judge Banta refers was the sacramental 
service of the Franklin church of that year and was held at Hopewell. 
Judge Hardin was present. Among those who united with the 
church on that day were Thomas Henderson and his wife on profes- 
sion of faith. “Several joined who were transferred to Greenwood. 
It was an interesting meeting and was a part of the revival service of 
the Franklin church, Hill and Wood were the officiating ministers.’ 


In June 1830, the Rev. David Monfort of the presbytery 
of Chillicothe, Ohio, was present at the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper at Pleasant Hill. Whether there of 
his own initiative or sent by the Board of Missions there is no record. 
But on the first day of the following November, Banta says, ‘‘as 
appears by an entry upon the record rats in his own hand he com- 
menced work as a stated supply or missionary.’ The following 
October, 1831, he was regularly installed as pastor of both the 
Franklin and Hopewell churches on a salary of three hundred dollars 
per year. By an act of the General Assembly, May 29, 1826, the 
Synod of Indiana had been created. The Presbytery of Indianapolis 
to which the Franklin church belonged appointed the Rev. William 
Sickles and the Rev. Eliphalet Kent as a committee to conduct the 
installation services. The Rev. Mr. Kent preached the installation 
sermon and the Rev. Mr. Sickles delivered the charge to the people 
of the two churches. This relation continued until 1838 when 
Dr. Monfort assumed the duty of pastor of the Franklin church 
alone. It is one hundred and twenty years since the Franklin Church 
was organized. It is one hundred and fourteen since Dr. Monfort 
assumed the duties of stated supply and pastor. In those one 
hundred and fourteen years, twelve men have borne the burdens and 
experienced the joys of ministerial responsibility. “Twelve splendid 
women shared those burdens and joys. They helped to lighten the 
burdens and to deepen the joys. ‘They deserve a place in tle account. 


Pastor 
Installed. 


The Rev. David Monfort was the son of Lawrence and 
Elizabeth Cassat Monfort. He was born in Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1790. The Monforts were 
Huguenots who fled from France following the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantz, 1685. They came.to America probably late in the 
seventeenth century or early in the eighteenth. Families of the 
Monfort name, as those of other French Huguenots, were found 
among the Dutch Reformed settlers in New York, New Jersey, 


David 
Monfort. 


° Hopewell: Semi-Centennial, pp. 41-42; Hardin: Semi-Centennial, Hopewell, p. 42. 
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Pennsylvania, Ohio and in Mercer and Henry counties, Kentucky. 
Names of Mgnforts and Cassats are found on the roll of the Cone- 
wago Church in Adams County, Pennsylvania, and it was doubtless 
in the Conewago settlement that David was born. His father’s branch 
of the family migrated to Ohio, while other branches went with the 
migrations into Kentucky. Dr. Joseph Monfort tells us that David 
spent his early life in Warren County, Ohio.°® 


He graduated from Transylvania University, Ken- 
tucky, and then from Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1817. He was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Miami, Ohio, ordained and installed as pastor of the Bethel Church 
near Oxford, Ohio,-in the same year, 1817. Here he served forten 
years and during the time the church grew in membership until it 
became the third largest in the state of Ohio. He gave time and ~ 
energy to the formation of other churches and to the strengthening 
of others already founded. Of this period of his life J. G. Monfort 
says—‘‘He was strong, active, of fine personal appearance, a good — 
student, an attractive writer and speaker and with all a great attraction 
as a.singer.”’ ‘He was a scholar in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew and 
thoroughly read in theology; a constant student of the Scriptures 
in their original. For the first twenty-five years of his ministry, he 
had at all times under his tuition students preparing for the ministry.’”” 
Dr. Edson says—‘‘He was thoroughly versed in ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence and his opinions as to principles and precedents had, in 
the church courts, almost the force of law.”® In 1828 he resigned 
his pastorate in Ohio to accept a call to Terre Haute. What Dr. Mon- 
fort’s work was in Terre Haute, missionary, or pastor of one of the 
two churches in Vigo County, we have no record. But it is recorded 
that “‘the two years spent there were years of suffering, sorrow 
and death.’’ His wife Phoebe Spinning Monfort died there as did 
a little daughter. Dr. Monfort himself experienced an illness which 
left him lame and almost an invalid for the remainder of his life. 
From Terre Haute he returned to Ohio as a missionary worker and 
it was while he was serving in that capacity that he came to Franklin 
and to the Franklin and Hopewell Churches. 


Preparation and 
Early Pastorates. 


When Dr. Monfort was engaged for joint services to 
the Franklin and Hopewell Churches, it was on a salary 
of three hundred dollars per year. When in 1838 he 


assumed the charge of the Franklin church alone, a set of resolutions 


Financial 
Problems. 


* Address J. G. Monfort: Half Century Celebration, Franklin Church, pp. 160-162. 
7 J. G. Monfort: Semi-Centennial of Franklin Church, p. 162. 
® Dr. Edson: p. 135. 
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was passed by the session. One expressed the belief that not less than 
five hundred dollars are sufficient for the pastors support in this 
place. A second resolution instructed a committee to apply to the 
Board of Missions for the additional aid necessary to sustain our 
pastor.’”® , | 

One historian of the church observed that so small a salary as 
three hundred dollars could be justified only in consideration of the 
condition of the country and the impoverished condition of the people. 
In the light of these conditions “instead of blame we are bound to 
give praise.”*? A second historian observed that three hundred dol- 
lars was a very small salary on which to live but doubtless it was 
promptly paid and in full.* Concerning the situation in 1833 the first 
historian comments—‘‘what relief if any was received from the Board 
of Missions [ have not been able to learn, but it is certain that the 
pastor’s salary was about this time nominally raised to five hundred 
dollars per year.”’” 


An examination of the books will scarcely bear up the optimism 
of these historians. Such an examination does however sustain our 
entire confidence in the sacrifices made by pastors of these western 
churches in those days and in the honest efforts of the laymen to 
maintain a church and “sustain our pastor.”’ The books show that 
from November first, 1830, to November first, 1833, one hundred 
and sixty-three dollars and twenty-nine cents was received on the 
pastors salary from the Franklin church. The following year, ending 
November first, 1834, the amount paid was more than doubled but 
the church was still in arrears. The record gives Dr. Monfort’s 
receipts: ‘‘Received August 7, 1836, of John Herriott, the treasurer 
of the congregation, in cash and notes, thirty-six dollars and 18/100 
in full of arrearages due me previous to the first of November, 1834. 
Signed—David Monfort, Pastor.’ Another receipt—'Franklin, 
August 4, 1837. Received of John Herriott, treasurer of Franklin 
Congregation one hundred and fifty dollars in full to the close of the 
year ending November 1, 1835, Signed—David Monfort.” ‘These 
receipts go on through the record to 1838 showing a decreasing time 
in arrearages. During the pastorate to 1850 Dr. Monfort’s salary 
in money was sometimes as low as three hundred dollars and at no 
time do I find an excess of four hundred and fifty dollars promised. 
The receipts were for money received. There were other forms of 
compensation which without doubt relieved the financial pressure of 

° Banta: Semi-Centennial, pp. 145-146. 

° Thid., p. 139. 


* Brown: Manuscript. 
Banta: Semi-Centennial, pp. 145-146. 
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the pastor’s family. There are credits on physician services and on 
merchandise purchases. There are records of payment in “‘kind”’ 
and payment in “‘trade.’’** 


Concerning help from the Board of Missions there is no record 
until November 27, 1846, when there is a citation ‘“‘amount paid him 
by Board of Missions—$75.00.”'* ‘This is the only instance. The 
year 1837 was a “panic” year in the history of the United States. It 
was likewise the year of the division of the Presbyterian Church into 
the Old and New School churches. One of the points of difference 
was the work of the American Home Missionary Board in the Pres- 
byterian Church. In the Home Mission and American Pastor’s 
Journal’’ of that year (1837) we find—the Board was obliged to ask 
the missionaries not to send in their drafts. “There was no money in 
the treasury. Letters of distress, almost want, were coming from the 
missionaries. There were letters from the Indiana field and one 
writer asks—"“should they leave this region in darkness?’ Another 
says—‘‘the distress under which our country groans is severely felt 
in this region.”’ The letters deplore the division in the church and 
that the American Board should cease to function in the Presbyterian 
Church. ‘The present pressure in the commercial world is doing a 
painful work among poor ministers and feeble churches. Never was 
home missionary aid more necessary or more difficult to obtain 
than it is this year.” 

Under such general conditions, Dr. Monfort and the Franklin 
membership carried on. During his pastorate, of nearly twenty years, 
two hundred and ninety-seven persons were added to the membership 
and Dr. Monfort aided in the establishment of the Hopewell, Shiloh 
(Union Tp.), and New Prospect churches. 

It is probable that Judge Banta knew Dr. Monfort and had heard 
him preach. If not he formed his judgments from the opinions of 
those who had heard him. He says, “he was a man of wide and 
varied learning; so much so that in a day when Doctorates were more 
stintingly granted than in this, Hanover College conferred upon him 
the merited title of Doctor of Divinity.” “In addition to his extensive 
learning he was possessed of a sound and discriminating judgment.” 
‘He knew how to gain the good will of men and how to hold their 
esteem.’ He had the reputation for clearness in thinking and preci- 
sion in presenting his thought. He seemed to have been rather fond 
of preaching doctrinal sermons. In a letter to his daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Monfort King, the wife of Rev. John C. King, second son 

** Old Church Records. 


i Noid: 
* Copies of H. M. and American Pastors Journal. Logansport Museum. 
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of George King, he wrote: “I preached last Sunday on Baptism. It 
is the first time I ever preached on this subject. J preached for two 
hours and the people seemed to listen with great interest.”’ “Though 
his pastorate extended through perhaps the most heated part of the 
struggle of the New School vs. Old School controversy and he himself 
was of the old school belief, he never seems to have given offense to 
those who differed with him. There were too, during the later years 
he was with the church, evidences of church troubles among the mem- 
bers but Dr. Monfort never lost the entire confidence and loyalty of 
any faction. 

Dr. Monfort was active in the interests which went to the advance- 
ment of the community at large. We find he was on the Examining 
Board of Franklin College in 1838. He offered the first resolution 
for the securing of land when Greenlawn Cemetery was planned and 
the records show he was always present at the meetings of the Ceme- 
tery Association. He helped to promote the organization of the 
County Society for Colonization of Freedmen, auxiliary to the State 
society organized, February 14, 1846. He with the Rev. D. V. 
Smock, pastor of the Hopewell Church, and Peter Voris, Esq., of the 
Shiloh Presbyterian Church, drafted the constitution. Dr. Monfort 
was chosen as president. he meetings were usually held in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

In August, 1850, having given almost twenty years of his life to 
the service of this church and community in its most formative period 
he resigned. Though he preached in after years he never assumed 
a charge. He died in McComb, Illinois, October 18, 1860. 

After the death of his first wife, Phoebe Spinning, the daughter 
of Judge Isaac Spinning of Dayton, Ohio, in Terre Haute, Dr. Mon- 
fort married Rhoda Halsey of Lebanon, Ohio. The roll of this 
church records her admission to membership on November 20, 1830, 
and her death just ten days later. On May 13, 1831, he was married 
to Ann Ray (oid spelling Rhae). 


Ann Ray, at the time of her marriage, was a member of 
an Indianapolis family, influential in the organization of 
the early Sunday School and of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The record of the first Church shows that she united with 
that church, July 8, 1828, and that she was married to Dr. Monfort, 
Peeyelowiost. .. ohe united with this church December 28, 1831: 
All knowledge of her parents and early life came to us from biog- 
raphies of her brother, James M. Ray, an Indianapolis banker promi- 
nent in both church and civic affairs. She and her brother were born 


Ann Ray 
Monfort. 


** Record, First Presbyterian Church Indianapolis. 
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in Caldwell, Essex County, New Jersey, early in the nineteenth 
century. Their father, Andrew Ray, was a native of Kippen, near 
Stirling, Scotland; he emigrated to the United States in 1793. He 
was regarded as a rebel in Scotland because he opposed its union with 
England. The mother was Mary McChesney, the daughter of a 
sterling revolutionary patriot of New Jersey. He was captured by 
the British and died as a prisoner on the English ships moored in 
the Hudson River.” | 


Andrew Ray was a manufacturer of Paisley shawls in Scotland. 
In America he continued to make shawls and manufactured laces, 
fringes and tassels for coaches. The son, James M. Ray, was active 
in the organization of the first Sunday School in Indianapolis (1823), 
helped in the organization of the first Temperance Society and the 
first Bible Society. He served the First Presbyterian Church as 
elder for many years. 

Of Ann Ray’s life in Franklin, as the wife of Dr. Monfort, there 
is no record. We were able to find two references to her. David 
King, the son of Elizabeth Monfort, daughter of Phoebe Spinning 
Montfort, and of John C. King, wrote that he was born in the house 
of his grandfather Monfort. The house was located across the 
street west from the Presbyterian Church on lots 15 and 16, King’s 
first addition to the city of Franklin. It is now occupied by the 
parsonage of the Church of the Disciples. David’s parents made a 
forty mile drive from Sand Creek, Decatur County, for the occasion 
of their son’s birth. Elizabeth came home to her mother Ann. The 
second reference is in the testimony of Dr. J. G. Monfort, a nephew 
of Dr. David Monfort: ‘“This wife was the chief blessing of his life. 
She was a true and beloved Mother to his children, a companion worthy 
of him, a wise and prudent adviser, full of sympathy and self sacrifice 
and withal a Christian of symetrical character and devotion.’’® 


Some time late in the year 1850, Rev. James McKee 
was called to the pastorate. It was a critical time in 
the history of the church. It was the beginning of critical times in 
the history of the state and nation. During the later years of 
Dr. Monfort’s ministry, though new members were received, through 
dismissals and local dissention the membership had declined to one 
hundred and forty-three. When Dr. McKee came he says he found 
but one hundred and fifteen names of active persons on the roll. 
Those received in 1850 and 1851 were with few exceptions members 
of short duration. The reasons for this fact we do not know except 


James McKee. 


“Indianapolis News: Death notice of James M. Ray, February 23. 1881. 
* Address J. G. Monfort: Half Century of Presbyterian Church, pp. 159-164. 
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that these were times of shifting population. The same spirit of 
venture and enterprise which had brought pioneers to this region 
was taking them to newer places. 


In 1852 there was evidently a revival of spiritual interest. 
Dr. McKee writes and the church roll shows there were large addi- 
tions. This interest went on until 1857 when political differences 
influenced the peace of the church. Fortunately, however, the 
spiritual seemed to have triumphed over the political. In the winter 
of 1857-1858 there was an enthusiastic revival. For eight weeks 
with the exception of a few Saturday nights the church was open and 
there were additions not only to the Presbyterian Church but to others 
in the community. Dr. McKee writes of it: ‘This revival was 
peculiar, in that no noisy demonstrations or clap-trap means seemed 
to be attended with success. The Spirit made the reading, but espe- 
cially the preaching of the word, an effectual means of converting 
sinners.”*° During Dr. McKee’s pastorate two hundred and thirty- 
eight members were received, one hundred and four by examination 
and ninety-four by letter. It was during Dr. McKee’s pastorate that 
‘the Brick church was built. 


Other features of the period of this pastorate exercised a far 
reaching influence upon the history of the church and by reaction 
upon the life of the entire community. They were: the material 
growth of the middlewest which marked the fifties and was very 
evident in Franklin and Johnson County; the political disturbances 
involving great social problems upon which men and women were 
beginning to divide and third, the school or schools held in the base- 
ment rooms of the Brick church built for that purpose. 


Dr. James A. McKee was the son of a Major in the Revolutionary 
war. He was born near Gettysburg, December 12, 1812, and came 
west in early manhood. He was graduated from both the liberal arts 
and the theological departments of Hanover College. During his 
life in Hanover he taught in the preparatory department of the 
college. In later years the same school conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of the Doctor of Divinity. On September 23, 1839, 
Mr. McKee married Sophronia R. Crosby. 

Mrs. McKee writes that at the time of their marriage they were 
expecting appointment as missionaries to Texas as soon as the Board 
was ready to send them. “Indian troubles continued so we could not 
go on the mission.”’ One wonders if they were Indian troubles or if 
they were not Mexican-Texas-United States diplomatic troubles that 
deterred the Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Board from action. 


* Letter to Church, Dr. McKee: Semi-Centennial, 1874, p. 200. 
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If Dr. and Mrs. McKee had waited a few years they might have gone 
to Texas as missionaries under the Home Board. Be that as it may 
the McKees remained at Flanover until 1841 when they undertook 
the work of two feeble churches, New Washington in Clark County 
and New Lexington in Scott. They lived in New Washington. 

The winter of 1849-1850 was spent in Arkansas because of 
Mr. McKee’s health, but he was in the employ of the Board of Mis- 
sions. Mrs. McKee writes: ‘In the spring we returned to Indiana 
and remained in our old field until the autumn of 1850 when we went 
to Franklin, Indiana. There we found a church of one hundred 
members who were better supplied with this world’s goods, but quite 
as destitute of schools and sadly in need of a house of worship.” 
Dr. McKee’s salary during the first years of his ministry here was 
$500.00 annually. During the last six years it was $700.00. Records 
show it was much more regularly and promptly paid than had been 
that of Dr. Monfort. ‘This fact is one of the results of the increased 
material prosperity of the membership of the church. They remained 
with this church until 1860 when Dr. McKee resigned because of 
Mrs. McKee’s health. 

After leaving Franklin, they served a church in Minnesota and 
one in Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. In 1870 they returned to Indiana 
where Dr. McKee became pastor of the church at Vernon with a 
mission church at North Vernon. In none of these charges did their 
salary exceed $1,000. When Dr. McKee’s health failed they went 
south with headquarters in Cairo, Georgia. They continued to serve 
mission stations. In 1889 they were in Thomasville where Mrs. Mc- 
Kee died on November 26. Dr. McKee continued to live there until 
his death in 1897. 

Sophronia Crosby (Mrs. James) McKee came to Indiana in 1836 
as Sophronia Crosby. She came to Hanover to assume the position 
of principal of the Young Ladies Seminary located there and but 
recently established. 

A resolution of the Salem Presbytery in 1825 provided for the 
establishment of an academy (later incorporated as a college) and 
selected Hanover as the location of the proposed school. With the 
division of the Salem Presbytery and the creation of the Madison, the 
school came under the jurisdiction of the Madison Presbytery. In 
1829 an act of the Synod of Indiana adopted the academy as the 
Synodical School. Two reasons were given for the choice of location 
in Hanover. The first was the enthusiastic work of Dr. John Finley 
Crowe, pastor of the Hanover church, to provide a college for the 
education of young men for the ministry, so needed in the middle 
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west. It was his motion in the Salem Presbytery in 1824 which 
inaugurated the movement. ‘The second reason was the gift of two 
acres of land and the proceeds from the sale of contiguous lots by 
Judge Williamson Dunn. The two acres constituted Hanover’s first 
campus.”° Williamson Dunn was the father of Samuel C. Dunn and 
grandfather of Oren Cruthers Dunn, both members and both some 
time elders in the Franklin Church. He was a generous giver of more 
land to Hanover College, to Wabash College and to Indiana Univer- 
sity. He served as elder in the Hanover church and for twenty years 
as trustee of Hanover College. With the realization of a schoo! of 
higher education for young men in Indiana came the interest in the 
creation of a seminary for young women. ‘This was realized in the 
early eighteen thirties and Miss Crosby was sought from the school 
of Ipswich to become the principal. 

Sophronia Crosby was of English descent, born in Hawley, Frank- 
lin County, Massachusetts in 1810. Her parents were members of the 
Congregational church, as were all her ancestors. Crosbys were 
found throughout New England. ‘They were in the ministry and as- 
sociated with educational institutions—notably Amherst. Her edu- 
cation was received first from her father, then in private schools and 
then in the school for young women at Ipswich. Money was earned 
for tuition at Ipswich through teaching first in the district schools 
then in the public schools of Springfield. At Ipswich, the schoc! was 
under the administration of Miss Z. P. Grant. Associated with 
her as a teacher was Mary Lyons who shortly became the founder 
and first president of Mt. Holyoke. When Mrs. McKee died Pro- 
fessor John H. Baird of Hanover College, at the request of friends 
prepared a dossier on her life—‘‘In Memoriam.” In that he made 
this estimate of the Ipswich school. ‘Miss Grant’s was the first 
school for young women in this country or in any other, which ar- 
ranged a systematic course of English study, examined for admission 
to its grades and gave what is now called a diploma at the completion. 
By 1838 the course had reached almost the regular college cur- 
rieulim.’??* 

It was from this school and these women that Miss Crosby re- 
ceived her higher academic training, her methods of teaching and her 
standards of school organization for young women. She received 
more than these. The strongest attribute of the school was its in- 
fluence in shaping character. The distinctive feature of its teaching 
was that the moral and spiritual in education were supreme. ‘This 
training and these purposes she brought to Hanover and applied them 


® Dr. Millis: History Hanover College. Wm. Mitcheil Publishing Co., 1927. 
71 Tohn H. Baird: In Memoriam, Mrs. Sophronia McKee, p. 10. 
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there both before and after her marriage and wherever she taught 
during her twenty years of active teaching service. 


The Hanover school grew in reputation and influence until it 
numbered fifty young women. They came from all parts of the state 
and some from Missouri and Kentucky. There were several assistant 
teachers brought from the East. The organization was on the Ipswich 
plan. The diplomas received at the close of the four years course 
were signed by the principal, Miss Crosby, and by the president and 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Hanover Female Academy. 
The president of the Board was Dr. John Finley Crowe, vice-president 
of the College. Coeducation at that time was not thought of for 
Hanover College but the Seminary classes had access to the libraries, 
to the lectures and to the laboratory experiments of the college. 
Dr. MacMasters, president of Hanover (1838-1843), on one occa- 
sion conducted the examination in Butler’s Analogy and pronounced 
it a great success. Two young women, who were members of the 
Franklin church long years after the McKees had come and gone, were 
students in Mrs. McKee’s school in Hanover while she taught there. 
They were Margaret Donnell (Mrs. Margaret) Miller and Susan 
Young (Mrs. N.S.) Palmer. Mrs. Miller was the mother of Robert 
and E. C. Miller. She went to Hanover from Decatur County, 
Indiana. When the McKees went to New Washington, Mrs. McKee 
opened a school, first in her home and then in buildings provided for 
school purposes. Many of her students in Hanover followed her 
to New Washington. She taught with the same success. This was 
the period of the beginning of the public schools. In many places 
there were none, in others they were open but three months in the 
year. This made it necessary for Mrs. McKee, with her assistants, to 
organize her school to admit little girls as well as young ladies. To 
the school at New Washington, Joseph Young’s little granddaughter, 
Ann Tilferd, was sent. When Mrs. McKee died, Ann, then Mrs. 
Ann Hanford of Vinton, lowa, wrote: ‘My earliest memory of 
Mrs. McKee was as a missionary teacher and superintendent in the 
Sunday School at New Washington. When I was ten years of age, 
my father thinking no one so well fitted to instruct as Mrs. McKee 
sent me so young and far from home to her school. I think she was 
the brightest, cheeriest, happiest person I ever knew. The best in- 
fluence of my life I received from her and from her teaching in New 
Washington and Franklin.” 


When they came to Franklin Mrs. McKee opened her school first 
in her home then in the Brick Church. Here she taught for seven 
years until her health failed. This completed her formal work as 
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a teacher, but she never ceased to teach if she found those in any 
community without school privileges. 


Mrs. McKee put into application her interest and ability as a 
teacher in the work she did in the Sunday School. In no way did she 
make a greater contribution to the work she and her husband had 
undertaken. She regarded the Sunday School as the nursery of the 
church. In Franklin she taught in the regular Sunday School and 
organized an “Infant School.” 


As a student and even later it was Mrs. McKee’s intention to go 
as a missionary either to the foreign or home field. Her health 
prevented but she carried her missionary enthusiasm into the schools 
she taught and in her own generous gifts. She was instrumental in 
locating friends and students as missionaries among the Indians. 
After the ““Women’s Work for Women”’ took definite form, about 
1870, she was instrumental in organizing Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties in the churches in which Dr. McKee was pastor. Much of the 
work she and her husband did in their own fields was in the nature 
of mission work. What they considered as their greatest work in the 
interest of missions was the endowment of the J. A. and S. R. McKee 
Professorship in Hanover College. When Professor J. B. Sturgus 
learned that the McKees had given $20,000 to endow a chair in the 
college, he asked, ‘‘Where did Dr. McKee get the money?” They 
were known to have served for small salaries, to have been generous 
givers toward the building of churches and in the cause of missions 
and of education. Where had they gotten the money? In reply 
Mrs. McKee prepared a paper considered by her biographers as the 
best outline of their life work. In conclusion she says: ‘‘This, 
Mr. Sturgus, is our history. You ask where the donation to Hanover 
College came from. The Lord gave it to us by teaching us economy. 
‘We began with nothing. We never had any store bills. If we could 
not pay for things we did without them except in case of sickness. 
Every year we tried to lay aside a little if there should be a day of 
need. I taught fifteen years and always had a good school; but 
nearly every year at least one-third of my pupils were too poor to pay 
any tuition. J never refused to take a pupil because she was too 
poor to pay. 

“While in Franklin we laid aside sufficient money to buy a section 
of government land in Iowa. This, we always considered as belong- 
ing to the Lord. All the income derived from it, after paying the 
taxes, was spent in improvements. After coming south we found it 
more difficult to watch over it, and we concluded to be our own execu- 
tors and give it to Hanover College, as the best and surest way of 
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raising men who would carry the gospel to the lost and needy long 
after we sleep our last sleep.’’” 


The Rev. A. B. Morey became pastor of the church in 
1860 and served until 1871. During his pastorate the 
church grew in numbers and in spiritual life and interest. ‘The 
membership numbered 172 when Mr. Morey became pastor. ‘The 
records show that more than 375 had been received when he resigned. 
This was due in part to a remarkable revival during the months of 
January, February and March, 1870, when 100 persons were added 
to the roll. Mr. Morey was called with the promise of a salary of 
$700.00, but by 1871 it had reached at least the promise of $1,500. 
The Moreys had their home during the later years of their life in 
Franklin, in the property which had been the home of Dr. Monfort 
and purchased by Mr. William McCaslin. In 1871, it was purchased 
by the church as their first parsonage. 

Alexander Bullions Morey was born in Mechanicsville, New 
York, November 13, 1834. He was graduated from Union College, 
New York, with the degree of A. B. in 1856 and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1860. He was licensed to preach by the 
Albany, New York, Presbytery in 1859. During the years 1856 and 
1857 Mr. Morey was engaged in teaching in Mississippi. The man 
for whom he taught, it is told, owned seven hundred slaves. It was 
a time when sectional feeling was running high and Mr. Morey was 
from the North and consequently under suspicion. All of his mail 
was opened and read before he received it. Eventually the feeling 
became so strong that he was compelled to leave and return to the 
North. Some time previous to his coming to Franklin, he spent a 
year in mission work in southern Illinois. Franklin was his first 
pastorate to which he was called in June 1860. He assumed the duties 
immediately on his graduation from Princeton. On March 2, 1861, 
he was married to Miss Josephine Harmon of Schenectady, New 
York. On May 2, 1861, he received his ordination from the Presby- 
tery of Indianapolis. Later honors came to him. Illinois College 
conferred the degree of D. D. in 1890. He was Moderator of the 
Illinois Synod in 1892 and a delegate to the General Assembly in 
1910. He was appointed by the Assembly as a member of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council held in Washington. 

Dr. Morey was tall with rather a commanding personal appear- 
ance which gave dignity and assurance to his presence in the pulpit. 
Out of the pulpit he was most approachable, a man who made warm 
and lasting friends among his parishioners and throughout the com- 
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munity. He came to Franklin fresh from the eastern schools and 
progressive. Some, though staunch friends, thought him too modern, 
hardly orthodox. William Baxter McCollough says he cleared him- 
self of that charge by having the Shorter Catechism recited each 
Sunday morning in the Sunday School. The depth of the conviction 
oi his consecration to his work was evident even in his youth here. 
That consecration was perhaps best expressed in a sermon he preached 
late in life. He said: ‘“The keynote of all my preaching, the sum 
and substance of all I have tried to say is this—‘God loves us and sent 
his Son to be our Savior.’—I love to preach on that glad theme and 
I have preached from it a great many times, not because it is the only 
truth worth preaching but because it contains al! other truths. I hope 
as long as God gives me breath to speak and heart to feel to tell others 
what I have tried to tell you, that God is love and life is love and 
Christ is the revelation of both and when I can no longer speak, still 
I hope from other sphere to repeat the message.” 


Dr. Morey resigned the pastorate here on April 12, 1871, to 
become pastor of the Fifth Church in Cincinnati where he remained 
for thirteen years. He resigned in 1884 to become pastor of the 
State Street Church in Jacksonville, [llinois. Here he served until 
July, 1910, when he retired. He was pastor of the Jacksonville 
Church twenty-six years and was in the ministry fifty years. He 
resigned against the wishes of his congregation and served his church 
another nine months while they were looking for a pastor and always 
during the vacations of the regular pastors. There were few Sun- 
days when he did not preach. Jacksonville continued to honor him 
and the last Thanksgiving of his life, 1917, when his country was at 
war, in response to the invitation of the Ministerial Association of 
the city, he preached the Thanksgiving sermon. ‘This was the reverse 
of the usual custom which was to ask the last comer. A local news- 
paper commented—‘‘The choice of Dr. Morey was at once an expres- 
sion of love on the part of his brother ministers and a recognition of 
his fair vision, keen intellect, wide reading and sound judgment which 
marked him as the one man among us qualified to stand as a seer on 
Thanksgiving Day, as St. John on Patmus, to proclaim the coming 
Kingdom of our Lord.” 


The Moreys lent this church the joy of their presence on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth, the seventy-fifth and the ninetieth anniversaries. 
At the ninetieth in 1914, William B. McCollough, who had been his 
boy friend and student in the days of his pastorate here, reminded 
him (Morey) that in another ten years the church would observe its 
one-hundredth anniversary. Dr. Morey replied, “Baxter, I shall be 
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here.” But on December 17, 1917, God called and he responded 
to Him. So active was Dr. Morey to the very last in his life as a 
preacher of the gospel that it was a mere slipping over from the duties 
here to the duties over there. On the occasion of the ninety-fifth 
anniversary, 1919, Mrs. Morey wrote—‘The very day he lay among 
his books he was to have delivered an address on Martin Luther at 
the Grace M. E. Church. His was a fruitful ministry so auspiciously 
begun in the dear old Franklin Church. It is with the deepest emotion 
that I recall the reunions we enjoyed, especially the last one. We 
often talked of it and felt that life was richer for the experience and 
I am sure that Heaven will be the more glorious. Give my love to 
all the people I have known and loved and hope to meet in the 
‘Sweet Bye and Bye.’ Sincerely yours, Mrs. A. B. Morey.” 


Josephine Harmon (Mrs. A. B.) Morey came to Franklin as 
a bride in the spring of 1861. Her marriage to Mr. Morey had taken 
place on March 2, in Schenectady, New York, the city in which she 
was born, June 9, 1839. She was the daughter of Dr. Joseph Harmon 
born in Tipperary, Ireland, and of Sarah Maria McMichael of 
Holland stock. The McMichaels must have been one of the old 
Dutch families of New York state and Schenectady, for the house in 
which Josephine Harmon was married was the same house in which 
her mother and grandmother were married. 


Josephine Harmon was one of a family of ten boys and girls and 
it must have been a gay home. She received her higher education 
in Miss Bert’s School in Boston, Massachusetts, probably one of the 
girls’ academies common at that time. Schenectady was a city of 
considerable size and of considerable eastern culture. One can 
imagine what it must have meant to a young cultured girl coming from 
a New York city, a girls’ school and a family of nine brothers and 
sisters, across one thousand miles of country to what was then far 
away Indiana, to take up the duties of a pastor’s wife, among strangers 
and in a town the size and culture of Franklin. It was, too, in 1861, 
the first year of the Civil War and times in church and state were 
troublesome. Her background of family and culture and her own 
strength and loveliness of character furnished sources for adapting 
herself to her husband’s work and to the new conditions. It was 
their first charge, they had but two others. 


Mrs. Morey very soon found other women of culture; if not 
always culture of school and city, a culture of heart. She very soon 
came very close to the women of the church; they could go to her with 
their joys and sorrows. Friendships were formed which lasted 
through their lives. Her daughter writes: ‘She always loved 
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Franklin and her friends there had a place that no one else ever 
filled.” Dr. and Mrs. Morey came back to visit the homes of these 
friends and to take part in the anniversaries of the church. 

While in Franklin two little sons were born to Dr. and Mrs. 
Morey. Both died in infancy—FEugene Harmon, aged nine months 
and twenty days, and Louis Russell, aged nine months and twenty-six 
days. Both children are buried in Greenlawn cemetery. The daugh- 
ter, Josephine Harmon, was born after her parents left Franklin. 
She visited in Franklin but once with her mother, with headquarters 
in the home of Mrs. E. O. Halstead. Mr. and Mrs. Halstead’s home 
with Mrs. Halstead’s sisters, Misses Eva and Belle Jones, always 
made hospitable headquarters for returning ministers’ families. 
Miss Morey writes that she looks back upon the visit as one of the 
happiest weeks of her life when she met the friends of whom she had 
heard so much. She still lives in Jacksonville, Illinois, at the same 
address which was the last address of the father and mother. 

Mrs. Morey came to Franklin in the spring. She was received 
into the church May 4, 1861. ‘That summer she took charge of the 
“infant class’? in Sunday School, remaining in charge until their 
removal in 1871. It was at this time that the “infant school’’ in- 
augurated by Mrs. McKee which met in the morning, became a regu- 
larly instituted part of the Sunday School and met in the afternoon 
as the “infant class.’ Under the leadership of Mrs. Morey the 
Dorcas society was formed. ‘The purpose was largely to offer relief 
among the poor of the town. During the war there was much work of 
that kind to be done and there was little or no organized relief work 
by the civil authorities. In Jacksonville she was for years the presi- 
dent of their Missionary society and held the admiration and coopera- 
tion of the women of her church. This was expressed by one of her 
co-workers. ‘‘We always knew Mrs. Morey would say and do the 
right thing and have on the proper clothes.’’ The daughter com- 
mented: ‘“The clothes she made herself.’ She died in Jacksonville, 
mpm 18,1929. 


The minutes of the Session dated November the nine- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one record, ‘the 
Rev. S. E. Wishard, newly elected pastor, this day took 
charge of the church. Text, Acts: X, 29th. The text reads—'Where- 
fore I came without gainsaying, when I was sent for, I ask therefore 
with what intent ye sent for me.’ ” 
The Wishard family trace their ancestry to the Wisharts of 
Scotland. One branch immigrated to America before the Revolu- 
tionary war and located in Pennsylvania. After the Revolution they 
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came to Nicholas County, Kentucky. Samuel Ellis Wishard was the 
son of John and Nancy Henderson Oliver Wishard who migrated 
with five children from Nicholas County, Kentucky, to Johnson 
County, Indiana, in 1825. They reached their newly built cabin in 
Johnson County on the twenty-fifth day of October and on December 
18, their sixth child, Samuel, was born.?®? The farm the father 
entered was ten miles south of Indianapolis in White River township 
on the Bluff road and near Glens valley. It was on the county line 
and Mr. Wishard used to say that as a boy, he lived in Johnson 
County and went over into Marion to gather eggs. Other children 
were born on that farm until there were eleven; three died in early 
life and one when thirty years of age.** 


When the family came to Johnson County, John Wishard was not 
a christian. f this his son wrote in after years—‘he was not a 
christian though an upright man of integrity.” Of his mother he 
said—'"the great and good woman was the only praying soul in the 
new frontier home. There were only two or three more in the neigh- 
borhood then and they were distant from each other.’ Presbyterian 
ministers occasionally visited the home and the prayers of the wife and 
mother were at last answered. On a quiet Sabbath morning the 
Rev. John Todd, Jr., known as “Parson” Todd, organized a Presby- 
terian Church in her cabin. Her husband stood with her to take the 
vows and seven of her children, including Samuel, were baptized. 
Two had gone before and two, who had grown to maturity, were left 
to decide the question for themselves. ‘Che son who was left to decide 
the question was Dr. William Henry Wishard, who, after he made 
his decision, served for nearly seventy years as an elder in the churches 
of Greenwood, Southport and Indianapolis. The church organized 
was known as Mt. Pleasant and was one mile south of Glens Valley. 
The minister, the Rev. John Todd, Jr., was the son of John Todd, 
Sr., of the Hanover Presbytery in Virginia. He belonged with Samuel 
Davies and David Rice in the history of Presbyterianism in that 
state. ‘‘Parson’’ Todd was licensed by Hanover and came to Ken- 
tucky in 1806. He served Kentucky and Indiana churches and 
organized schools, similar to the log colleges. He was an eminent 
Greek and Hebrew scholar. He at one time was in charge of the 
old church at Charlestown, Ind. The records show that in 1833 he 
was assigned to Johnson County. He finally came to southern 
Marton County to live with two daughters. He continued to serve 

* The Wishard Chronicles: Mary Wishard (Mrs. D. L.) Whittier. 
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churches now extinct until his death. He is buried in the Green- 
wood cemetery. 


The Rev. Samuel Wishard was graduated from Wabash College 
in 1853 and from Lane Theological Seminary in 1856. He did 
graduate study in the Union Theological Seminary in New York. He 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Center Col- 
lege, Kentucky, in 1884. Before coming to Franklin he served the 
churches—Rushville, Illinois, 1857-1861, Tecumseh, Michigan 1861- 
1867, Battle Creek, Michigan, 1867-1870, and Saginaw, Michigan, 
1870 to November, 1871. 


During his pastorate of six years in Franklin 243 persons were 
received into membership. He was young, full of energy, active and 
enthusiastic, in his work as pastor. It was a source of inspiration and 
growth to the church. His disposition was such that he made and kept 
warm friends. He was especially loved by the children of the church. 
Who, that were of the church’s little children of that day, do not 
remember the Wishard’s old horse Dolly and the roomy “spring 
wagon’ which however it might seem to be teeming with little Wish- 
ards always had room for the neighbors and the church youngsters 
by the wayside. Many are the excursions some of us can remember 
not only behind old Dolly, but upon Dr. Wishard’s jovial shoulder. 

It was during Dr. Wishard’s ministry that the church reached 
and celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. At the close of that celebra- 
tion he edited and published the proceedings. It was a work for 
which the church owes Dr. Wishard a debt of gratitude. It was 
likewise during his service as pastor that the present church building 
was erected. 

Following his resignation in Franklin the years 1877-1883 were 
spent in Chicago, first as pastor of the Fifth Presbyterian Church 
and then in evangelical work. He was Synodical Superintendent of 
Home Missions in Kentucky from 1883-1887. He was pastor of 
the Central Church in Des Moines, [owa from 1887-1890. From 
1890-1906 he was a home missionary in Utah. He was commissioned 
to the General Assembly, at least six times, and was a delegate to the 
Pan Presbyterian Alliance held in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1896. His 
last visit to friends in Indiana was in 1914 when he came to Chicago 
to attend the General Assembly. 

Dr. Wishard was a writer. He wrote much on Mormonism. He 
published a volume on the “Bible against Polygamy.’ He compiled a 
volume of his sermons which he dedicated to a friend. His weekly 
letters in the Herald and Presbyter, for more than thirty years, were 
looked forward to by the older people of this church as a personal, 
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spiritual message to them aside from the message of his work in 
the Christian world. | 

He was sixty-five years of age when he began his work in Utah.* 
‘““Mission work, to be successful, must be educational as well as re- 
ligious. Presbyterian Academies were carried on by the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions. At one time there were twenty-three 
hundred (2300) children registered in these. Dr. Wishard visited 
and supervised these schools. In some cases permanent institutions 
of higher learning resulted. Wherever possible churches were organ- 
ized, were taken over by the Board and preaching was supplied. He 
carried on this work for fifteen years. When he resigned, there were 
fifty-six churches in Utah and Idaho, where there had been twenty- 
two. He had crossed the Rocky Mountains forty times. He had 
traveled by mail coach, buckboard, rail and mountain wagon 346,372 
miles and filled three thousand appointments without missing a train 
or an appointment. On one occasion he wrote a letter entitled, “The 
Gospel Under the Trees,’ expressing the wish that he might have a 
tent which he could carry about with him and use for gospel meetings 
in towns where a church or hall could not be secured. ‘Through the 
generosity of friends the “Tent’ was secured and became a part of 
the missionary outfit. So strong was his faith, so tireless his energy, 
so persistent his effort and so broad and inclusive his love of people 
everywhere, that he won for himself (with no thought on his part) the 
title of “The Grand Old Man of the Rockies.’ ” 

Dr. Wishard was a Christian statesman. His work in Utah and 
the West was at a time when the Mormon question was at the height 
of its discussion. He was a fearless opponent of that church. He so 
familiarized himself with its doctrines that he was looked upon as 
authority on the subjects involved in its teachings. “Twice he was 
sent for to come to Washington to give testimony in the case against 
Senator Roberts. 

In 1906 when eighty years of age, largely because of the health 
of his wife, he resigned his position as missionary in Utah and they 
went to California to make their home, but he was not to. cease his 
labors. | 

In October, 1907, Mr. E. A. K. Hackett of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
who had financed the building of the Women’s Medical College and 
the “Hackett” in Canton, invited Dr. Wishard to accompany him 
to China, offering to pay all expenses. He was eighty-two years of 

” For information concerning Dr. Wishard’s work, we are indebted to the letters of 
his oldest daughter, Mary Agnes (Mrs. David L.) Whittier. It is with regret that these 
letters must be abbreviated. They should be preserved for a time when there is space for 
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age but he never seemed to think of his age. The trip was a wonder- 
ful experience which he enjoyed with the zest of a boy on a new 
adventure. He was never seasick, though many others were. He 
made new friends among the passengers, he spent some pleasant hours 
in Tokyo, en route. He had the joy of a visit with his daughter and 
Dr. Fulton. He met the missionaries under the Presbyterian Board 
and visited Dr. Fulton’s field of work. He returned after five and 
one-half months with a fund of new experiences for his letters and 
lectures. 

In California he continued to minister to small churches or to 
larger where needed. He married the children of his old friends 
and baptized the babies. Thus he continued until November, 1915, 
and the approach of his ninetieth birthday on December 18. He had 
been asked to preach his ninetieth birthday sermon on that occasion 
in the Highland Park Church and plans were already laid. On 
November 10 as he sat at his desk, writing his weekly letter for the 
Herald and Presbyter, he was seized with an attack of “Angina” and 
in the early morning of the following day, November 11, he passed 
through the veil and into the glory beyond. 
| The funeral services were held in the Highland Park Presbyterian 

Church which Dr. Wishard attended and later, on the date nearest 
his birthday, a memorial service was held. At the close of the latter 
service a picture of Dr. Wishard was presented to every member of 
the congregation of several hundred. 


Some years before her death Mrs. Sophia Evarts 
Wishard, at the request of an absent daughter, 
put into written form a simple, modest story of 
her early life. After her death her daughters shared those memories 
with their mother’s friends. They, with some testimonials sent to 
them at that time, were put into printed form as ‘““A Remembrance.” 
The daughters did this, they said, “believing that to glorify the 
commonplace as she did by the loving service of a cheerful, unselfish 
and blameless life, is to enrich the world and to gain an abundant 
entrance into Life Everlasting.”’ It is from that little pamphlet 
that we gained the facts of the early life of Mrs. Wishard. We 
realize that in abbreviation, much of the beauty and simplicity is lost. 

Sophia Evarts was born in Mt. Morris, in the beautiful Genesee 
Valley, August 1, 1834. She was the third child of Harry Hubbard 
and Mary Ann Spencer Evarts, natives of Connecticut. The parents 
were well educated for the time, both became teachers, both were good 
singers. The father was a leader of music wherever they lived. She 
writes: ‘‘there was nothing of any particular interest to distinguish my 
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childhood from that of other children. My parents were both Chris- 
tians and we were taught to obey them and to respect the religion 
which they professed. We were taken to the church service on the 
Sabbath and no questions as to our pleasure in the matter were ever 
asked. We always attended the Sabbath School, where we repeated 
the verses of the lesson we learned during the week.” 


Because of the health of the father the family moved first to 
Rochester, New York, then to Massillon, Ohio, and then to Cincin- 
nati. From Mt. Morris to Rochester the journey was made by canal 
boat. To the West from Rochester to Buffalo the journey was over 
the Erie Canal, on a packet or canal boat used exclusively for pas- 
sengers. At Buffalo they took a steamer to Cleveland; from Cleve- 
land to Massillon the journey was again by canal. They were nearly 
one week in going from Rochester to Massillon. When they moved 
to Cincinnati they went by carriage to Wellsville, a town on the Ohio 
river, where they took a steamer to Cincinnati. Mrs. Wishard 
writes: ‘‘Eivery mile of the journey down LaBelle Ohio, as the river 
used to be called, was a revelation of new beauty of scenery.” 

During the two years they lived in Massillon the family suffered 
from ague which affected all of this northwest region during that 
period. They came to Cincinnati in 1848. The summer of 1849 was 
the summer of indescribable suffering to the whole city and to the 
Evarts family. “Cholera and other diseases raged with fury, the 
rate at the worst being from one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
deaths daily.” This was the year cholera raged through southern 
Indiana. Hanover College was closed for a time. There was no 
Commencement that year; Dr. Scovel died from the disease. Mrs. 
Wishard’s sister, Mary, of whom she speaks with admiration and 
affection constantly up to that time, died, not from cholera but from 
typhus which resulted. 


Sophia Evarts was fortunate in her education both in music and in 
scholastic subjects. Very early her father taught her to read music 
and she began to sing alto with her sister, Mary, in the church choir, 
when only ten years of age. In Rochester they had in their home an 
accomplished musician, though born blind. He led the large chorus 
choir in the Bethel church, the church of their parents. She writes: 
“When the hymns for the Sabbath were given to him, my sister, Mary, 
would read the words and then take the ‘tune book’ which was used 
in the choir and read to him the soprano notes, time after time. He 
followed her with his violin and in his own mind filled in the harmony, 
thus making the proper selection of music for the words.” ‘In our 
own home we had no instrument, yet we spent many happy hours 
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singing not only hymns but anthems and glees which were very popular 
in those days.’’ She recalls, “‘a great musical convention held in 
Rochester over which William Mason and George Root presided.” 
She and her sister belonged to the chorus and ‘‘some ladies could 
not understand what right so little a girl as I had in such a place. 
Mary explained I could read music and they consented that I remain.” 


In Rochester, Mary went to a private school and Sophia to the 
public schools. In Cincinnati she and her sister spent six months pre- 
paring for examinations to enter the high school. Mrs. Wishard 
valued her high school experience in Cincinnati highly. She was 
allowed to do three years of work in two years and then was offered 
a position to teach in the grade schools. This position she assumed 
a few days before she entered on her seventeenth year. She writes, 
“my salary for the first six months was sixteen dollars per month. 
Before that time expired I was examined for a principal’s certificate 
and then received twenty-five dollars per month.” After two years 
in the grades she was offered a position in the Hughes high school, 
which she held for three years. She says these years were a delight 
to her. She expressed especial gratification for the opportunity to 
teach which enabled her to earn a support for herself and afforded 
a means to aid her family. 


At the close of her five years of teaching, “a young man from 
Lane Theological Seminary appeared on the horizon of my life and 
was rapidly approaching the zenith.’ At that point she brings her 
story to a close. 

During the first year of their life in Cincinnati, Sophia Evarts 
had united with the Eighth Presbyterian Church. To that church 
Samuel Ellis Wishard came, during his theological course, as a leader 
of the choir, superintendent of the Sunday School and to fill an im- 
portant place in the social life of the young people. After two years 
engagement and after Mr. Wishard had entered on his ministry in 
Rushville, Illinois, they were married, February 13, 1857. They were 
married by the Rev. Dr. Eddy, pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. 


Though her life had been spent in study and in teaching, 
Mrs. Wishard lovingly entered on the duty of making a home. The 
earlier years of her life as a pastor’s wife were devoted to the needs 
of a large family.. There were eight children; three sons, one who 
died in infancy, and five daughters. Mrs. Whittier writes: “Seven 
of us grew up in the home. Mother was never able to give her time 
and talents to anything outside the home until we children had reached 
the years of discretion and could be more or less dependent upon our 
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own judgment.” It was during a part of the years of her devotion 
to her home, that Mrs. Wishard was the pastor’s wife in Franklin, 
1871-1877. She was perhaps less aggressive in active church work 
than were Mrs. McKee or Mrs. Morey but she was the mother and 
neighbor in every particular that was beautiful and comforting and 
helpful. The church children were her children, with her own, and 
the sick were her sick to whom she bore her milk and wine and beside 
whose couch she sat. With those who suffered she too suffered and 
lightened their burdens with her presence and her love. Yet her own 
household was always a joyous one. She was a woman of dignity 
and poise, fitted both by heritage and by training to meet any social 
situation. She and her daughters were most gracious hostesses. 

After the family moved to Chicago and Dr. Wishard was pastor 
of the Fifth Church she took a larger and more active part in the 
church and community life. Her ability was a large asset to her 
husband’s work. For years she was a member of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Board of the North-West and was an inspiration 
to those with whom she worked. She had given her daughter, Flor- 
ence, to the cause. Her wisdom, patience and fortitude, shown during 
the years Dr. Wishard was Synodical Missionary in Kentucky and 
Utah, were strong incentives to the success of his work. When they 
retired to their home in Los Angeles and Dr. Wishard continued in 
active work as he found it to do, she continued to the end of life to be 
the faithful helper to those about her. 

She died in Los Angeles, November 29, 1912. ‘The burial was 
from the Highland Park Presbyterian Church, where she was a mem- 
ber and where she sat in her pew on the previous Sunday. ‘For nearly 
fifty-six years she had been the pastor’s wife, the husband’s wise coun- 
cilor and faithful friend. Self-sacrificing and devoted, she served her 
home, her church and her community and in the church at large the 
cause to which she and her husband had pledged themselves in their 
youth.”’ Mary Wishard Whittier. 


The Rev. William Torrance followed Dr. Wishard in 
1877 and served the church until 1886. Dr. Torrance 
came while the congregation was worshiping in the Lecture 
Room of the present church house. The main auditorium was in the 
process of completion. During the nine years of his pastorate there 
were 291 persons added to the church membership. 

Dr. Torrance was a man of deep spirituality and was clear and 
forceful in the presentation of his message. ‘There were those, espe- 
cially among the elderly people of the membership, who always in- 
sisted that each sermon from Mr. Torrance was better than the last 


William 
Torrance. 
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one. Young men who went out from his ministration into other fields 
of Christian work have written back in remembrance of the spiritual 
uplift to them of his sermons. Robert Brown, who knew him as his 
pastor, said in part: “Dr. Torrance was a pillar of strength to this 
church during the nine years of his ministrations and during that 
time there was constant spiritual interest and growth. As a pastor 
he mingled with his people and came to be loved by all. I do not 
know that there are any special instances to be cited in connection 
with his pastorate. Steady, healthful growth is always the result of 
silent forces. The last year of Dr. Torrance’s pastorate here was 
perhaps the most successful one.’’*° 

William Torrance was born in the town of Carnath, Danarkshire, 
Scotland, on October 12, 1839. He came from a long line of Scotch 
physicians and ministers. He was the son of Dr. Thomas and 
Catherine Wood Torrance. When William was but eleven years of 
age, the father on a professional visit to a patient was thrown from his 
horse and killed. ‘This fact altered the plans of the family and the 
mother with her sons came to America by sailing vessel in 1853. The 
journey occupied seven weeks. ‘Their first home in this country was 
made in Terre Haute that they might be near relatives. 


William secured his high school education, taught school, entered 
Hanover as a Junior for one year, taught again and received his de- 
gree in 1863. He was graduated from the Western Theological 
Seminary in Alleghany, Pennsylvania, in 1866. He had been licensed 
to preach by the Presbytery of Crawfordsville in 1865 and was 
ordained in the Presbytery of New Albany in 1866. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by Center Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 


On entering the ministry he was with the Corydon, Indiana, 
church for two years. He was pastor of the church in Charlestown 
from 1867-1871 and of the church in Harrodsburg, Kentucky from 
1871-1877 when he came to this church. He gave to Franklin nine 
years of faithful service and the relation of pastor and people was 
severed at his request. He set forth in his resignation; after so long 
a pastorate it might be better for the church and that it might be 
better for his health. Dr. Torrance suffered from severe headaches. 
It was in consideration of the latter reason that the congregation 
accepted his resignation. 

Dr. Torrance came back to this church occasionally to visit friends 
and to preach. Sometimes it was in the quiet of a summer vacation 
and sometimes during the ceremonies of a church anniversary. The 


* 75th Anniversary of the Franklin Church. Manuscript. 
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last time was on the occasion of the ninety-fifth anniversary of the 
founding, in 1919, November 16-26. He preached the sermon on 
Sunday morning, November 26, from the text, John 3, 16: “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son that who- 
soever believeth on him shall not perish, but have eternal life.” There 
was a capacity house congregation and Dr. Torrance in his eighty-first 
year preached with his old time energy and power. 


After leaving Franklin, Dr. Torrance served churches at Greens- 
burg, Indiana, and La Crosse, Wisconsin. From La Crosse he was 
called to the Central church at Terre Haute, Indiana. He responded 
to this call with more than usual gladness of heart because it was 
the church of his boyhood and where his mother had worshiped. 
Terre Haute was having a period of civic misrule and Dr. Torrance 
found an ample field for his splendid temerity in standing for righteous 
citizenship and won the admiration and respect of strong and clean 
Christian men and women of the city and everywhere it was known. 
It was an experience entirely contrary to a man of Dr. Torrance’s 
modest and retiring nature and in after years he said it was an experi- 
ence in his ministry he wanted to forget. From Terre Haute he 
went to Rock Island, Illinois, where he spent three years. He felt 
the burden of a large church and accepted the call to a smaller one 
at Lexington, Illinois, expecting to stay a few years and retire when 
he reached his seventieth year. He remained twelve years (1905- 
1917) and it was only after the death of Mrs. Torrance that he re- 
signed and came to Muncie, Indiana, to live with his youngest daugh- 
ter, Mary, who was then city librarian. In Muncie he continued to 
preach when needed, to teach Bible classes and to find old age a happy 
and useful time. He was always a diligent student and now he found 
the opportunity to study and write. Ona Sunday evening, March 2, 
1924, at the age of eighty-four, having given fifty-eight years of 
service to his Master, he died. He is buried by the side of his wife, 
in Lexington, Illinois. 

A granddaughter of Dr. Torrance, a daughter of his son, Will, 
once wrote a sketch of her grandfather as a school theme. We give 
her last paragraph: ‘Thus, this quiet, retiring Scotchman, adopting 
America as his country, loving its people and its precepts, preaching 
the Gospel through a long period of years, brought good to the world, 
sunshine to the depressed and at eighty-four years of age, passed to 
the great Beyond confident that the Recording Angel had written 


after his name, ‘He has fought a good fight, he has finished his 
course, he has kept the faith.’ ”’ 


Frances Chamberlain (Mrs. William) Torrance was the first 
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native Hoosier who came to the Franklin Church as a pastor’s wife. 
All of the earlier women were born in the East, one in New Jersey, 
one in Massachusetts and two in New York. Frances Camberlain 
was born in Switzerland County. She was the daughter of Isaac and 
Catherine Brown Chamberlain. The Chamberlains (seven brothers) 
migrated into the middle and far west from Saratoga County, New 
York. The Browns were originally from County Down, Ireland. 
The grandfather Brown was a scholar and conducted a school for the 
children of the neighborhood. The grandmother Brown was a reader 
and loved poems and hymns. She taught the best loved of these to 
her children and grandchildren. 


When Frances was less than three months old the father died leav- 
ing the young widow with three small children, one son and two daugh- 
ters, on a small farm near South Hanover, to which they had moved. 
The children received their education in the Hanover village school 
and were taught music. Frances had a beautiful voice and sang in 
the church choir. The brother, Charles, was a cellist. Together 
they enjoyed their evenings and frequently furnished a program for 
public gatherings in Hanover. Her higher education was in the 
Hanover Female Academy. She became a teacher in the Hanover 
Schools and added to the family income in this way and by teaching mu- 
sic. The family income was derived from the small farm. On July 19, 
1866, she was married to the Rev. William Torrance. 


The Civil War was just ending. To both Chamberlain and Tor- 
rance families Memorial Day was one of sad remembrances. The 
son and brother, Charles Chamberlain, perished in the Red River, 
Louisiana, campaign; Baxter Logan, the husband of Mrs. Torrance’s 
older sister, was a victim of the War and Dr. Torrance’s brother, 
Robert, starved to death in the Andersonville prison. 


The people of the Franklin Church have always enjoyed the 
children in the families of their pastors and have formed friendships 
with them which lasted through the years. When the Torrances 
came to Franklin, there were four children; Catherine, Frances, 
William, Jr., and Mary. They were here nine years, in the schools, 
the Sunday School and among the young people of the community. In 
those nine years the two older girls had grown to young womanhood. 
Catherine had entered college, had been granted a scholarship and 
had been made a Kappa Kappa Gamma. Through the years they 
have (as have the daughters of other pastors) been generous with 
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news of their parents and themselves. Mary’s letter, of their home 
life in Franklin, we incorporate: 


Life in a minister’s family in the eighteen eighties— 
From letter of Mary Torrance, now Librarian, Emory 
University, Decatur, Georgia— 

‘Mother took her duties as pastor’s wife seriously, not to the 
extent of attempting to run the church but in later years after reading 
Corra Harris’ “The Circuit Rider’s Wife,’ she often quoted a state- 
ment in that, ‘William was called to preach the Gospel and I was 
called to look after William.’ That, she felt was her task. Keeping 
the home running smoothly, directing the four lively children so that 
we would not interfere with father’s work and yet would feel free to 
go to him with many of our problems. She was a financial success, 
managing to keep the home an attractive place on the small salary 
then in vogue in all the churches. To provide suitable food and 
clothing for the growing family and to make the frequent unexpected 
guest welcome was a task for a diplomat. In those days any chance 
visitor to town who had any contact with the church would find his 
way to the minister’s home instead of finding a hotel or some public 
place. Many a night have we been routed out of a comfortable warm 
bed to make place for some unexpected visitor. The pastor’s wife 
must keep her poise to avoid showing that it was a task to provide a 
night’s lodging in a home too small for a guest room. I fear the 
children did not always meet the situation with the same grace and 
poise that the mother did, for often it meant sleeping on the floor 
or on the old fashioned hair cloth lounge in the living room. And 
when these unexpected visits were prolonged to several days (to sev- 
eral weeks as once happened) mother’s tact and diplomacy were put 
to severe test. And when these uninvited guests did not show mother 
the respect we felt due her, there was a near riot. In Franklin, mother 
was greatly interested in the Missionary Society and I am sending 
you the certificate of life membership for her which was placed by 
the Franklin Society. 


‘Father used to call mother his ‘memory pad’ as he would tell 
her of appointments which he had made and engagements he must 
meet. He would not give them another thought depending on 
mother to remind him at the proper time even when the appointment 
meant the preparation of a speech. She attended to his wardrobe 
even to laying out his complete outfit for a special occasion. This 
she continued to do until the illness which took her off. 


‘Evidently our affections were deeply rooted in Franklin for the 
first Sunday after we left was a time of united strike against attend- 
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ing service in a strange church and on that day our old dog which was 
the family pet ran away and found his way back to Franklin.” 

Frances married Dr. W. T. Williamson of Richmond, Virginia. 
Both are dead. William is a lawyer in Cleveland, Ohio. Catherine 
has been for years the head of the Greek department of the Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, and Mary is librarian of Emory 
University. They maintain a home half way between the two insti- 
tutions. Frances left a son and a daughter. The son, Francis Tor- 
rance Williamson, the oldest grandchild, received his Ph. D. Degree 
from Johns Hopkins University and is teaching history in the New 
York City College. The daughter is a musician in New York and 
sings in St. Bartholomew Church. 

Mrs. Torrance died in Lexington, Illinois, ne Dr. Torrance’s 
last charge. She had kept her youthful spirit and understanding of 
young people. Until the last year of her life she had maintained 
her membership in her Literary Club and the Missionary Society. 
We quote from her daughter: ‘‘Her sunny disposition, her keen 
sense of humor, her loyalty to her friends and to any cause which 
had won her interest and her beautiful Christian faith were factors 
which will account for the success she had in her part of the partner- 
ship, which she had entered when she became the wife of a minister.” 


During the interval between the pastorates of 
Rage fey todd Dr. Torrance and Dr. McMillan, this church was 
(Interim Pastor). i 

served, most acceptably, for a portion of the 
time, by the Rev. Thomas Naylor Todd. He was the son of John 
Snodgrass and Nancy Boal (Robison) Todd and was born Sep- 
tember 27, 1854, at Franklin, Ohio. He was graduated from Mari- 
etta College, Ohio, in 1877 where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
After teaching two years, he entered Lane Theological Seminary 
from which he was graduated in 1882. His second year of seminary 
work was taken at the Princeton Seminary. He was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Dayton in 1881 and ordained by the Presbytery of 
Montana, February 24, 1883. 

He became pastor of the church at Wickes, Montana, and did 
home missionary work in that state. He established a number of 
churches there, some of which have since grown into important re- 
ligious centers. Upon returning to the East, he served the church 
at Bethel, Maryland, after which he did one year of post-graduate 
work at Lane Seminary. He supplied the church at Franklin during 
a portion of the year of 1886 and then became pastor of the church 
at Edinburg. 

During his pastorate at Edinburg he was married to Clara A. 
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Alexander, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kobert A. Alexander of 
Franklin, on September 20, 1888. Mrs. Todd’s death occurred May 
25, 1892, while Mr. Todd was pastor of the East Washington Street 
church in Indianapolis. In 1905 he was married to Miss Katherine 
Cortner of Scipio, who survived him many years. 

Later pastorates, held by the Rev. Mr. Todd, were at Elizabeth- 
town and Scipio, at the Providence Church, Lawrenceburg, and the 
churches at Lewisville and Ebeneazer in Henry County. In 1913 he 
retired to a farm he had purchased in Clark County but continued 
until his last illness to preach regularly at two churches near his home, 
the one at Otisco and the other at New Market and ministered to 
the pastoral needs of other churches in Clark County. 

He was twice a commissioner to the General Assembly; he served 
for a number of years as stated clerk of Whitewater Presbytery 
and later as permanent clerk of the New Albany Presbytery. He died 
April 5, 1920. He was a devoted minister of Christ and a pastor 
who was greatly loved by the people in every parish he served. : 

Clara Alexander (Mrs. T. N.) Todd had been an active worker 
in this church, Sunday School, in the young people’s organizations and 
in the Missionary Societies, before her marriage. A daughter, Nancy 
Helen, and a son, Robert Alexander Todd, have faithfully carried on 
the work to which their grandparents and parents were dedicated, 
the work to further the coming of the Kingdom of Christ. 


OE Dr. Torrance was succeeded by the Rev. Ernest M. 
pice McMillen. When called, September, 1886, he was pas- 

tor of the church at Lebanon, Kentucky. At that time 
Robert Brown was serving his first term as deacon and it was he 
who wrote the sketch of Mr. McMillen for his history in 1899. 
Mr. Brown says: ‘He entered upon the work with great zeal. His 
pastorate of two years was in some respects remarkable. He excelled 
as a preacher. He was a close student and confined himself very 
largely to his study except when holding services in connection with 
his church work. His sermons were carefully prepared, were read 
from manuscript, and some of the brethern complained of their length. 
He nearly always delivered a sermon in the mid-week prayer meeting, 
and the service, therefore, had but little of the social aspect. He was 
of an extremely nervous temperament and would come into the pulpit 
on Sunday morning as if it were the goal at the end of a race course. 
After the text was announced, he was soon lost in the theme. He was, 
in many respects, the most effective preacher and orator that ever 
held a pastorate in Franklin. This is no disparagement to the many 
other excellent preachers and orators who have labored here. His 
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eloguence and his appeal to sinners was of the kind that burned as 
the living fire. He often times flashed as the lightning. He had 
a great command of words and his play upon them was sometimes 
almost startling. For instance, in speaking of the Atonement he 
would repeat the word, pronouncing it the ‘at-one-ment’—the pro- 
nunciation itself being the plain definition of the word, reconciliation 
of God and man. It was during his short pastorate that the most 
remarkable revival in the history of this church and city, was held. It 
really grew out of the temperance meeting held by Edward Murphy. 
For weeks the house was crowded and numbers were turned away. 
The revival took hold of the town and all of the churches were af- 
fected by it. During the year 1887, 214 persons were added to the 
membership of this church. Of this number, 184 were received upon 
confession of their faith. The church membership went to 646, which 
was the largest in the history of the church, before or since. During 
the pastorate, 194 were received on examination, and 53 on certificate, 
making a total of 247. During the next year, 1888, but 24 names 
were added and but 10 of these were upon confession. The member- 
ship this year numbered 607. The resignation of Mr. McMillen was 
presented the congregation June 20, 1888, and was at once accepted. 
This was his last pastorate. 


“Ernest Merrifield McMillen was the only child of the Rev. 
Archibald J. and Gertrude McMillen. He was born in Burlington, 
Ohio, October 1, 1857. His father was of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
and his mother of English stock. He graduated from Marietta 
College where he took many honors, in 1878. He took the course at 
Lane Seminary, was ordained by the Presbytery of Ebenezer, Ken- 
tucky, and accepted a call to the First Presbyterian Church, Paris, 
Kentucky, in 1881, where he preached almost four years. He then 
went to the Lebanon Church where, for two years he did most effec- 
tive work. On September 15, 1886, this church called Mr. McMillen 
Sevies pastorate. Ele resigned June 20, 1888. His labors here, 
lacked three months of two years. In college Mr. McMillen was an 
enthusiastic athlete. He is very fond of sport with rod and gun and 
goes on frequent excursions to the woods and along the streams.’’*” 

A resolution of appreciation and regret was presented by a com- 
mittee composed of E. C. Miller, G. M. Overstreet, Sr., and W. B. 
Ellis and was adopted by the Congregation. It was: “Whereas, In 
the Providence of God our beloved Pastor, E. M. McMillen, for 
causes beyond his control, has been called from the pastorate of this 
church; Therefore, Resolved: First, That while deeply regretting 


* All of the above is from Mr. Brown’s manuscript. 
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the separation, we take pleasure in bearing testimony to the fact that 
as Pastor of this Church, Mr. McMillen has proved himself to be 
an able, earnest and faithful minister of Jesus Christ and has been 
instrumental in bringing into its communion over two hundred mem- 
bers in the short space of twenty months. Second, for his devoted 
and efficient work in the cause of Christ, while laboring for and 
with us, we tender to him our grateful thanks and commend him to 
the good favor and fellowship of all those with whom God in his 
Providence may cast his lot.”’ 

Mr. McMillen and his family returned to Lebanon, Kentucky, 
where they made their home through the years. While he never as- 
sumed the charge of another church, friends of Mrs. McMillen visit- 
ing in their home found him active in church work. 


Laura Donegby Rhea (Mrs. E. M.) McMillen was born in 
Marion County, Kentucky, in 1858. She was the daughter of Philip 
and Sar2h Donegby, both natives of Kentucky. She was married to 
the Rev. Ernest McMillen, October 26, 1886 in Lebanon, Kentucky, 
and came to Franklin in November. She united with this church 
January 14, 1887, with a letter from the Lebanon church. 


This is the time in our history when the church membership began . 
to remember the personal qualities of our pastors and their wives. 
We have some testimonials we are pleased to record. Mrs. McMillen 
was our first and only southern wife; she possessed all the dignity 
and gracious qualities of the true South and that fact seems to have 
impressed our women. Mrs. W. W. Aikens writes: ‘‘Mrs. Ernest 
McMillen, whose husband succeeded the Rev. William Torrance, of 
beloved memory, in 1886, was a southern lady whose tact and ability 
was pronounced in her new environment. She was somewhat handi- 
capped by her hearing but was always sympathetic and helpful. She 
had a son by a previous marriage, twelve years of age and was a 
devoted mother and wife.’”’ Belle Jones wrote: ‘Mrs. McMiuillen 
was a retiring person. She said she was no leader but would try to 
pe a good follower in any of the work of the church. She was very 
charitable, was ever ready to give and gave liberally to any good 
cause. She was very hospitable in her home.” 


We find a letter to Dr. Marshall dated June 3, 1892, in which 
Mrs. McMillen asked for a letter of dismissal in order to replace her 
membership in the First Presbyterian Church of Lebanon. She also — 
asked for a letter for her son. She said: “It is with a feeling of 
sadness that I ask for my letter, for the dear old church at Franklin 
is very near to me and although my relation will be severed, I shall 
always love her as my first charge as a pastor’s wife.”’ 


Leon P. MarsHALL, D. D. 


Ipa CAvINS MARSHALL 
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The Rev. Leon P. Marshall became pastor of this 
church when almost a year had elapsed after the 
resignation of Dr. McMillen. He preached his first sermon as pastor 
on the first Sunday of May, May 1, 1889. His installation was on 
tbevevcning of May) 21°) Dr.) M.)L)  Flaines, pastor’ of ‘the First 
Church of Indianapolis, preached the sermon. Rev. T. N. Todd, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Edinburg, delivered the charge 
to the people and Dr. Rondthaler, pastor of the Tabernacle Church 
in Indianapolis, delivered the charge to the new pastor. 

The people of the church had seemed very hard to please in the 
choice of a pastor and the wise-acres said, when Dr. Marshall was 
sought, he will never accept the call. But he did accept and the wis- 
dom of the choice was demonstrated many times in the twenty years 
of splendid service he rendered. The wise prudence and steady poise 
which he manifested in his direction of the church, made the period 
one of quiet strength and spiritual! growth. ‘There were received 
into the church, during his pastorate, more than four hundred persons. 
Dr. Marshall’s sermons always showed careful preparation. He was 
a thoughtful student and a speaker of quiet ease of expression, with 
a wonderful command of words. 


Leon P. Marshall. 


Leon Pierce Marshall was born at Tallahassee, Florida, February 
28, 1856. His higher scholastic and his theological training were 
obtained in “The Lincoln University,’ now Millikan University, in 
Illinois, a Cumberland Presbyterian institution. Millikan conferred 
upon him the A. B. degree in 1879. Hanover College conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1897. He was ordained 
to the ministry of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church on October 5, 
1879, by the Presbytery of Wabash. He was pastor of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church at Bloomfield, Indiana, from 1879-1883. 
He became pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Peru, Indiana, 
in 1883 and remained there until he came to this church May 1, 1889. 
He was clerk of the Presbytery of Indianapolis for fifteen years and 
of the Indiana Synod for five years. He was commissioned to the 
General Assembly in 1903. He resigned from the Franklin Church 
to accept the pastorate at Crawfordsville. He stayed with this church 
to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of his coming. This anniversary 
fell on May 2, 1909. He based his sermon and the service on the 
65th Psalm. 


He remained in Crawfordsville until 1911. He left the Craw- 
fordsville Church to take charge of the Cavins estate at Bloomfield. 
He was in charge of the church at Bloomfield and preached at Hicks 
at the time of his death, July 7, 1915. 
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There were some outstanding features and events in the pastorate 
of Dr. Marshall in this church that make its history memorable. He 
followed the practice of preaching an anniversary sermon on the first 
Sunday in May to commemorate his coming. He seemed to give 
special care to the message for the occasion. He summarized the 
growth of the past year to stimulate an enthusiasm among the people 
for further achievement for the coming year. It came to be an event 
in the life of the church. It came in the month of May when all the 
earth was new. ‘Che dogwood and the lilac and the spring flowers 
were in profusion. The church was made beautiful with them and 
they were suggestive of purity and hope. 


On the occasion of the fourteenth anniversary the congregation 
presented Dr. Marshall with a watch. They sought the best because 
only the best would satisfy them as an expression of their regard for 
the man to whom it was to be given. The service was closed and 
Dr. Marshali had pronounced the benediction when Joseph M. Dun- 
lap rose to make the presentation speech. He referred to Dr. Mar- 
shall’s long service to this church, to the many calls upon his time 
and strength, but that perhaps, as to Jacob of old, time had been 
shortened because his was a service of love. He continued; in turn, 
did Dr. Marshall not suspect that his years of faithful ministry to 
this people had begotten a wealth of tender regard for him. Hence 
this gift, not as a measure, but as a feeble expression, a slight token 
of esteem and love. When Mr. Dunlap had finished the organ peeled 
out and the congregation sang “‘Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” Dr. 
Marshall, choosing a bunch of pansies which ornamented the stand, 
held them up, ‘‘Pansies for thought.’’ We pronounced another bene- 
diction and the audience was dismissed, not without many waiting to 
greet Dr. Marshall. On the evening of the following Saturday, the 
ladies of the second division of the Ladies Auxiliary called on 
Mrs. Marshall and presented her with twenty-five dollars in gold. 


The Marshalls were with this church on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. ‘They had planned to 
celebrate in Bloomfield with Mrs. Marshall’s parents, in the home 
in which Mrs. Marshall was born and in which she was married. With 
strategy, to which the membership was equal, their going was pre- 
vented by the announcement of a “church social” which Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall felt obligated to attend. Mrs. Cavins, the mother of the 
bride, was brought from Bloomfield at an hour too late for knowledge 
of her presence to be known to the Marshalls. The seating in the 
auditorium was rearranged and the room was decorated in a manner. 
outrivaling the most elaborate church wedding. At the entrance door 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marshall were met by their own small daughter, 
Marian, bearing a basket of sweet peas. Mrs. C. H. Voris played 
the Mendelssohn wedding march. With Marian in the lead they 
moved to the altar accompanied by fourteen little girls wearing gar- 
lands of asparagus and scattering wild roses. At the altar they were 
met by Dr. W. T. Stott, fellow minister of the Gospel with Dr. Mar- 
shall, and fellow conspirator with the church committee. With tact, 
for which Dr. Stott was known and equalled by few, words suitable for 
such an occasion were spoken. He closed with a beautiful and im- 
pressive prayer. He then presented the gift of the congregation, 
a solid silver table service and a purse containing fifty silver dollars. 
There were other gifts from those who were members of this church 
and some who were not. Among them was an additional twenty-five 


dollars from Mr. and Mrs. Cavins. 


Dr. Marshall served not only the Presbyterian Church and its 
membership but his years here had caused him to be so well known 
and he was so willing to be used that the community claimed him. He 
was known by everyone and in every group of society. He came more 
nearly being a community pastor than any man I have ever known. 
He took few vacations. He went everywhere to comfort the sick and 
to bury the dead. Hus simple sincerity, his quiet manner and his 
generous judgment opened the way to the confidence of every type 
of man or woman. Dr. Marshall could gain the confidence and in- 
fluence the lives of many who usually had no interest in the life and 
institutions which he represented. He was, with all his goodness 
and with all the uprightness of his own character, so human, he 
understood the other man so well that the sinner need never fear 
of not being received and understood. He touched lives which had 
felt themselves to be in their extremity and he visited death beds 
where the life had seemingly given no heed to the things that were 
good, but he always bore with him the same gentle spirit of the 
Christ-like life. 

On July 9, 1915, Dr. Frank Hood, life-long friend, conducted the 
service which honored the passing of Dr. Marshall. In his opening 
remarks he said he had searched the Scriptures for a phrase which 
would epitomize the life and character of Dr. Marshall. To his own 
satisfaction, and he might have said to that of all those who knew 
him, he had found it in Paul’s Letter to the Philippians, the first 
chapter and the twenty-first verse—‘‘For to me to live is Christ and 
to die is gain.” 

Ida Cavins (Mrs. L. P.) Marshall was born in Bloomfield, 
Indiana, January 26, 1862, in the house which had been the home 
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of four generations of the Cavins family and located on land entered 
by the first owner in 1811. She was the daughter of Col. Elijah Henry 
Clay Cavins and Ann Downing. Col. Cavins was a graduate of 
Indiana University and was a lawyer and after retirement, a farmer. 
He was colonel of the 14th Regiment of Indiana Volunteers in the 
Civil War. He was a ruling elder in the Bloomfield Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Ann Downing’s father was one of the first 
ruling elders in that church. | 

Ida Cavins was educated in the Bloomfield schools and studied 
painting. She studied music in Indianapolis with Ernestenoff. She 
was a beautiful girl, talented and popular. It was as organist in the 
Bloomfield church that she met Mr. Marshall, in his first charge, and 
they were married when she was eighteen years of age. 


In Franklin, though devoted to her family and a success in house- 
hold management and in money matters, Mrs. Marshall contributed 
in every way to the interests and welfare of the church and to the 
cultural activities of the community. She sang alto in the choir with 
a sweet lyric voice. She could play the hymns for prayer meeting and 
church when needed. She was one of a woman’s quartette composed 
of Mrs. Ida Overstreet and Mrs. Anna McCaslin, soprano, Mrs. 
Marshall and Mrs. Marillous McNaughton, alto. They sang not 
only for the church but on many public occasions. She was active in 
the women’s organizations, not only in the local work of the Auxiliary 
but in the Missionary Societies. She served for some time on the 
Presbyterial Board. She never allowed her cultural interest to fall 
by the wayside. She had painted landscapes and figures in oil and 
water color. She continued this interest in Franklin. She was one 
of a group of women who painted china. Mrs. Marshall had the 
kiln and burned the china. 

Mrs. M. J. Voris writes: ‘‘Mrs. L. P. Marshall was the first 
minister’s wife I really knew. She was a fine woman in every way, a 
good wife and mother, fond of music and a member of the ‘Matinee 
Musicale.’ She enjoyed her ‘Emerson Club.’ She liked people and 
thereby was a help to Dr. Marshall in his work. Franklin city truly 
grieved when Dr. and Mrs. Marshall left us.” 


The Marshall home was a joyous place. It was an ideal Christian 
home. Family prayers were held in the morning. Dr. Marshall 
brought his Bible to the breakfast table. ‘They were not selfish or 
exclusive in their family privileges. Their house was a center for the 
neighborhood gatherings of children and later for the college young 
people. Older friends were welcome and the lonely were often taken 
in and cared for. 


BUFORD WIARD TYLER, D. D. Ruys PRIcE Jones, D. D. 


K. PALMER MILLER, D. D. ANTHONY MEENGs, D. D. 
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After Dr. Marshall’s death Mrs. Marshall continued to make her 
home in Bloomfield on the old Cavins estate. Here she continued 
her church work and her interest in civic and social activities. Her 
winters were usually spent in Indianapolis in the apartment of her 
oldest daughter, Fay, who is Lecturer in the Extension Department of 
Butler University. The last months were spent in Bloomfield in the 
home of her youngest daughter, Marian (Mrs. Walter) Brassert. 
There she passed to her final home on November 12, 1940. 


The Rev. Buford W. Tyler was called to this 
church in the summer of 1909. He assumed the 
pastoral duties and preached his first sermon September 5. The instal- 
lation services were held September 29. Dr. J. H. Malcolm, pastor of 
the Hopewell church, presided as Moderator. Dr. Owen Odell, of the 
Second Church, Indianapolis, preached the sermon; Dr. Neil McPher- 
son, of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, gave the 
charge to the people, and Dr. J. S. Hawk, of Hanover, the charge to 
the pastor. During his more than six years service, one hundred and 
ninety-eight persons were received into the communion of the church. 

Burford Wiard Tyler was born in Utica, Clark County, Indiana, 
March 31, 1870. He was graduated from Hanover College with the 
A. B. degree, June, 1890, and from the McCormick Theological 
Seminary in 1894. In 1911, Hanover College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In the Indiana Synod 
he was for a number of years chairman of the Committee in Home 
Missions. He was of great service in this field, making the work the 
most aggressive period of the committee’s history. Immediately upon 
completion of his theological course he was called to the pastorate of 
the church at Charlestown, Indiana. He served the church faithfully 
for six years and accepted a call to the church at Shelbyville, [linois, 
where he served until 1904. Dr. Tyler was always a student. He 
was interested in helping others to be students and his scholarship 
was recognized. In 1904 his Alma Mater called him to the chair of 
English in Hanover College. He filled this position with great 
acceptability until he returned to the ministry in 1909 and became 
pastor of this church. In December, 1915, he relinquished the work 
here to accept a call to the Calvary Presbyterian Church in Logans- 
por in) 1919 he went to the Central Church in Terre Haute. Be- 
cause of his health, Dr. Tyler left Terre Haute and went for a time 
to live in Charlestown where he had had his first charge and which 
was the early home of Mrs. Tyler. He hoped to continue in the work 
of the ministry but his health again interfered. He and his family 
went to Los Angeles, California, to make their home. 


Buford W. Tyler. 
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Dr. Tyler’s pastorate in Franklin was filled with fidelity and zeal. 
He retains a warm place in the hearts of the people of the church and 
in their memory for his work. He endeared himself not only to his 
own congregation but to many in the other churches. The last Sab- 
bath he was with the church was December 16, 1915. In the morning 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was observed. Before its ob- 
servance, Oren C. Dunn in a brief talk expressed the regret of the 
Congregation in severing the relation with Dr. Tyler. In the evening 
there was a Union Service of the churches as an expression of appreci- 
ation and farewell. Dr. H. P. Klyver of the Baptist Church, the 
Rev. Carl Burkhardt of the Disciples Church and the Rev. E. I. 
La Rue of the Methodist Episcopal Church took part. Dr. Tyler 
preached the sermon. His text was from Revelations, the twenty- 
first chapter and the thirteenth verse. His theme was “The Acces- 
sibility of God.” The sermon made a profound impression and called 
out many expressions of appreciation. 

In 1934, on the occasion of the one hundred and tenth anniversary 
of the church Dr. Tyler wrote: ‘‘I almost feel like saying that if we 
were planning to settle down in the midst of any of our former pas- 
torates, we would both choose Franklin because of the beauty of the 
city, the fellowship of church worship and above all the fine generous 
spirit of friendship of the people not only of our own church but of 
the people of the city itself.” 


The Tylers seemed reluctant to give out informa- 
tion on their early life and activities. We appre- 
ciate the modesty of their reserve, but it leaves us with no sketch of 
Mes. Tyler. Response in the form of testimonials from the women 
of the church was cordial. No one in the church knew Mrs. Tyler 
better than Alta Vaught (Mrs. Charles B.) Henderson. She was 
her neighbor and both she and Mr. Henderson were active in the 
church during the Tyler period. We give Mrs. Henderson’s letter 
and a note from Mrs. M. J. Voris: 

“When Rev. B. W. Tyler came to Franklin to serve as pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, there came with him his wife and 
three small children, a son and two daughters. During his pastorate 
here, they lived in the Manse and Mrs. Tyler became my neighbor. 
She was a tall, slender, good looking young woman, bright and full 
of animation, and very devoted to her children. She had had train- 
ing as a nurse before her marriage, but instead of following her 
profession, she married and made a home. 

“She loved old people and enjoyed visiting them and was very 
kind to the sick and happy in trying to relieve their suffering. She 


Mrs. B. W. Tyler. 
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was rather outspoken, and while having decided opinions of her own, 
she freely gave way to the wishes of the majority. 

“Mrs. Tyler was a splendid mother and was never too busy to 
give of her time to the needs of her children. She read to them a 
great deal and gave them a store of knowledge they will carry through 
life. She talked seriously to them on many subjects and taught them 
many truths. She lived here while her children were young and had 
much of the care and responsibility of them during these years, and as 
a result was not able to give sc much of her time to the church work 
during this period, but felt her real work should be for her family 
during their early years. 

“She made home a happy place for her children and their friends 
who enjoyed going there to play.” —A. V. H. 

“I considered Mrs. Buford W. Tyler a bright and interesting 
woman and always enjoyed a visit with her. She had snappy black 
eyes and rather independent, decided views on any subject mentioned. 
Her health was not good, when here, yet she was an excellent mother, 
a good wife for Dr. Tyler and made many friends during her stay 
in Franklin.”—A. P. V. 


The Rev. Rhys Price Jones became pastor of this 
church in April, 1916, following the resignation of 
Dr. Tyler the previous November. Mr. Jones preached his first 
sermon April 16, and the installation services were conducted May 9. 
The Rev. J. B. Ferguson, at that time in charge of the Hopewell 
church, had charge of the services. The installation prayer was 
offered by the Rev. B. L. Scroggs of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church; 
the sermon by the Rev. W. L. Clarke of the Greenwood church and 
moderator of the Presbytery of Indianapolis. The charge to the 
pastor was given by the Rev. Alexander Sharp of Columbus. The 
. Rev. Claude R. Shaver, pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian Church 
in Indianapolis, delivered the charge to the people. The constitu- 
tional questions were presented by Dr. Ferguson. The seven years 
of his pastorate were marked by the reception of 203 persons into 
church membership and reflected in the church’s growth and activity, 
the sturdy, honest character and hard work of the pastor. 

Rhys Price Jones was born of Welsh parents, in Manchester, 
England. They moved with their family to America when Rhys was 
four years of age and located in Chicago, there they continued to 
live. The father was a cool, quiet, straight-forward man with a strong 
will and clear judgment. He served for years as an elder in the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church. The mother was a woman of unusual devotion 
and remarkable spiritual experience. Her greatest joy was to help 


Dr. R. P. Jones. 
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others in the spirit of her Saviour. Her love and faithfulness to her 
church is an example to all her people. 


Religious education, particularly training and education in the 
Bible, is the special feature of the Welsh home and the Welsh Sunday 
School. Here Mr. Jones imbibed his early knowledge of these 
things. He was graduated from the Skinner School in Chicago and 
went to work in a mercantile establishment of the city where he had 
a rare opportunity of mingling with men and boys and of coming 
to understand their ways. 


Reaching the conviction that the cause of Christ is entitled to 
man’s very best, Mr. Jones decided to give his life to the active 
Christian ministry and settled down to the work of a thorough prep- 
aration. He was graduated from the Evanston Academy and the 
Northwestern University. From the latter institution he was granted 
the degree A. B. He was graduated from the McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary with the degree B. D. That his qualifications for leader- 
ship were recognized during his preparatory period is demonstrated 
in the fact, he was elected president of his academic graduating 
class, his university freshman class and his seminary mid-year class. 


Following the completion of his theological course, Dr. Jones held 
charges in Edgerton, Ohio, for two years and Paullina, Lowa, for two 
years. He assumed the work in Franklin immediately following his 
pastorate in Paullina. At the annual Congregational Meeting, April 
4, 1923, he submitted his resignation in order to accept the pastorate 
of the Westminster Church in South Bend. His last Sunday with the 
church in Franklin was May 20 which was the occasion of the observa- 
tion of the Holy Communion. He is still with the church of South 
Bend, a pastorate of twenty-one years. [he Westminster is con- 
sidered one of the strongest churches in the city both financially and 
spiritually. It celebrated its fortieth anniversary in 1934 and doubt- 
less will shortly be observing its half century anniversary. 


While in Franklin, in the spring of 1919, Hanover College con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He served the Synod of 
Indiana as Chairman of the Committee on Home Missions. He was 
one time delegate to the General Assembly and served that body on 
the appropriation committee. During this period the church cele- 
brated its ninety-fifth anniversary with appropriate ceremonies and 
preparatory to the one hundredth anniversary. It was during his 
pastorate that the United States was drawn into the World War I. 
Following the war the church, with all others of the Presbyterian 
denomination, experienced the enthusiasm of the New Era Move- 
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ment. Through all these years Dr. Jones was the quiet, unassuming, 
earnest and capable leader. 

Personally Dr. Jones was known as warm-hearted, impulsive and 
out-spoken. He made many warm personal friends in various groups 
both within and without his own church. He loved people and no pas- 
tor entered more fully into the joys and sorrows of his congregation.”® 


Edith eBantaniGiirss i) J. iG.)') Covertii'savs) or 
Marian Mortland Mrs. Ooh H i PUPS NEI 
Ph eb) Jones. rs Jones, she was shy, sweet, Vv 

loyalty itself to her impetuous preacher husband, 
her home, her loved ones and all those who could call her friend.” 

Marian Lois Mortland was born in Edgerton, Ohio. Her father 
was David G. Mortland, a practicing physician in that community and 
an elder in the Edgerton Presbyterian Church. Her mother was 
Frances Crabbe Mortland who was reared in the United Presbyterian 
Church, in which communion her brother was for many years a highly 
honored minister. Marian Mortland’s elementary education was 
received in the Christian home of her parents and in the public schools 
of the village. Her high school work was done at Bryan, Ohio, the 
county seat of the home county. Her college training was in Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, from which institution she was graduated 
in 1912 with the A. B. degree. 

After two years of teaching in high school, she was married in 
November of 1914 to the Rev. Rhys Price Jones. The Rev. Mr. Jones 
had in the spring of that year taken up his work as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Paullina, Iowa. It was in this community 
that Mrs. Jones set up their first home. ‘wo years later they came 
to Franklin. Here the two sons, Rhys Mortland and Richard Francis, 
were born; two sturdy, helpful little chaps that won the admiration 
and friendship of the people. After Dr. and Mrs. Jones’ removal 
to South Bend, a daughter, Margaret Lois, was born. Mrs. Jones 
died November 8, 1928. She is buried in the old home cemetery 
at Edgerton, Ohio. The services were conducted by the Rev. Archi- 
bald McClure of South Bend, pastor of First Presbyterian Church. 

During their life in Franklin and in South Bend until the death of 
Mrs. Jones, her mother, Mrs. Frances Mortland, lived with the family. 
In Franklin Mrs. Mortland took an active part in the women’s organi- 
zations of the church. 


Though busy with the care of her children and her home, 


Mrs. Jones found time to do her part in the work of the church and 
to train her children to a realization of their part. She was at one 


* Dr. Jones died in South Bend November 4, 1945. He had resigned as pastor of the 
Westminster Church in December, 1944. 
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time the leader of the Junior Band and we find in the minutes for 
March, 1921, Frances Prather, president, and Alice Harb, secre- 
tary—‘‘Then little Mortland Jones told us the story of the engine. 
I am sure we would all like for Mortland to tell us another story.” 
Mortland must have been about four years old.” 


The Rev. K. Palmer Miller came to the Franklin 
Church as pastor from New York where, for the 
five years previous, he had been administrative head of the New York 
Port Society and Chaplain of the old Mariner’s Chapel. This chapel 
is attended by seamen only. Seamen of all nationalities came under 
Mr. Miller’s supervision and he had a record of having five hundred 
converts during his pastorate of the Chapel. He was elected to the 
pastorate of this church in October, 1923, and began his work on 
November 18. The installation services were held January 3, 1924. 
The Rev. George W. Allison, Moderator of the Indianapolis Presby- 
tery acted as moderator, gave the constitutional questions and the 
announcement of the Installation. Dr. Frank C. Hood gave the 
charge to the pastor and Dr. Alexander Sharp of the Columbus 
Church, the charge to the people. Dr. William A. Millis, president 
of Hanover College, preached the sermon. During his pastorate one 
hundred and ninety persons were received into the church. 

K. Palmer Miller was born in Princeton, southwestern Kentucky, 
on October 30, 1889. His father was a physician. His mother was 
a woman of much culture and refinement, whose deeply religious 
nature colored her own life and gave to her son the gift of apprecia- 
tion of the truths of life and an understanding of religion. He was 
graduated from Hanover College and from the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He held two pastorates, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 
gan before the World War I. He left Michigan to become Chaplain 
of the 341st Infantry overseas. It was on his return to America that 
he assumed the pastorate of the “Old Chapel.” 

During his years in New York, Dr. Miller studied toward the 
Ph. D. degree and in 1927 Hanover conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. In 1926 he was made a delegate to the General 
Assembly. In 1931, he spent the summer in Edinburg University. In 


K. Palmer Miller. 


” Lieut. Richard F. Jones was killed as the Americans stormed and took Kwajalein 
atoll in the Marshall Islands. He died a hero, according to a letter, from the twenty-five 
year old officer’s commander, Lieut. Col. Roy E. Green, to the father Dr. Rhys Price 
Jones at South Bend. The letter read: “During the preparation for and the operations in 
the Marshalls, Richard was on my staff as intelligence officer. He volunteered to lead a 
company into a front line position. It was a dangerous and important mission. As was his 
custom, he eagerly embraced both the responsibility and the danger. While moving 
forward he lost his life going to the aid of a wounded comrade. He now rests in a quiet 
cemetery, on a beautiful tropical isle on Kwajalein atoll now forever American.”—From 
The Evening Star, Franklin. 
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1933 he was Moderator of the Presbytery of Seattle and the same 
year was appointed by the General Assembly as Commissioner to 
the Alliance of the Presbyterian Churches throughout the World 
in the 14th Quadrennial Session in Belfast, Scotland. 


Dr. Miller remained with this church until 1929. Il] health had 
called for a rest and absence from his accustomed work. H4s people 
had willingly granted him leave of absence with hope and prayer 
that he might find quick relief and be restored to the church. In 
March of 1929 Dr. Miller requested that the congregation join with 
him in asking Presbytery to dissolve the relations not later than 
March 31. With most sincere regret, expressed in a body of reso- 
lutions, the congregation, knowing it was for Dr. Miller’s safety, 
granted his request. 

He and his family went into the northwest where his health was 
restored and he was able to assume full, active pastorate duty. For 
a short time he was in charge of the church in Boulder, Colorado. 
In 1930 he became pastor of the Westminster Church in Seattle, 
Washington. He then came to the extreme East again and assumed 
charge of the church in Delanco, New Jersey. On October 8, of 
this year, 1944, he completed his work at Delanco and took charge 
of the church in Collingswood, New Jersey. 


“Dr. Miller was widely read and a student. He was much in 
demand as a speaker. He loved to preach and his sermons showed 
his wide reading and the long night hours which he spent in his study 
in their preparation. He had a way of choosing an unfamiliar text 
and making a unique application of it. In making a point, he carefully 
prepared his background and defended his position with relentless 
logic. At a time when the modernist-fundamental controversy was 
alive in the church he was an able and intellectual defender of the 
conservative position. He was an ardent supporter of the missionary 
program of the church, and no pastor did more to promote the 
congregation’s financial support of the benevolent activities of the 
church at large.” —E. A. and R. A. T. 

He had a custom of holding a two weeks series of mectings in 
which he did his own preaching. They were of great spiritual benefit 
to the church. The first series was held in the March following his 
coming and resulted in forty-five accessions. He introduced the 
Summer Vacational Bible School, the practice of church nights with 
their social and study features. He revived the old time “cottage 
prayer meeting.’ He was enthusiastic for the most improved methods 
of church work which would bring the largest spiritual returns, not 
only to his church and to the community here, but to the cause of 
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Christian education so far as the influence of the church might reach. 
Some of his plans the church was able to carry out. Some it was 
not, but they were inspirational for the future. It was during his 
pastorate that the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the church and the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the 
present building were celebrated. 


While in Franklin Dr. Miller was in close touch with his Alma 
Mater, Hanover College. He served for several years on the 
College Board. He was on the faculty of the Young Peoples Con- 
ferences held there. Just recently, after thirty-six years of con- 
tinuous publication of the college paper, ‘“The Triangle” the students 
were searching to discover the circumstances for the beginning of 
publication and the origin of the name. Correspondence with 
Dr. Miller disclosed the facts that he was the first editor and that 
the paper had its beginning and received its name in the spring of 
1909 in consultation with the professor of English of the College. 
The consultation was held in the front room of the professor’s home. 


The professor was Dr. B. W. Tyler. 


Abbie Marble (Mrs. K. Palmer) Miller was an Indiana woman, 
born in Jeffersonville, where her father C. M. Marble was for many 
years superintendent of the City Schools and an educator well 
known throughout the state. She and Mr. Miller were classmates in 
Hanover College and were graduated in 1910. She was an honor 
student in Hanover College and took graduate work in Columbia 
University. She taught in the Hanover Academy and in the Bedford 
High School until her marriage. When they came to Franklin in 
1923 there were three small sons and later while still in Franklin 
a little daughter came into their home. 


It is evident she was appreciated by the women of the church 
and that she made a lasting impression upon them. In 1926 when 
Dr. Miller was appointed to the General Assembly to meet in San 
Francisco the women furnished the funds for Mrs. Miller to accom- 
pany him. They recall her as a tactful mother in the training of her 
active children, as faithful in her duties to the church, the prayer meet- 
ing, the Sunday School and as giving the best from a keen mind to 
the organizations of the women and in inspirational papers in their 
programs. All women, church women and neighbors, emphasized her 
courage during the illness and forced absence of her husband and 
express their appreciation of her worth as a friend and neighbor. 
Ruth Graham writes: ‘“ ‘To the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, 
all things are friendly and sacred, all events profitable, all days holy, 
all men divine. For the eye is fastened on the life, and slights 
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the circumstance.” While Mrs. Miller, so far as I know, is not a 
poet, and would probably object strenuously to being classified in 
either of the other groups, these lines of Emerson seem to express 
a quality which I felt in her life. It is what Evelyn Underhill calls ‘A 
unique form of knowing not only God, but the real personality of 
others. Mrs. Miller was busy with a family of four children who 
were young while she was here, so she was not able to participate 
in the work of the church to the extent which she no doubt would have 
liked, but she made a great contribution in a fine example of Christian 
living.” Mrs. W. W. Aiken writes: ‘Mrs. K. Palmer Miller was 
a wonderful wife for a pastor. There seemed no place she was not 
able to fill nor fit in as daughter, pastor’s wife or mother. Being 
an only daughter, she did her part well toward her parents; as a 
pastor's wife, she was ever alert to do the things that were helpful 
to the people of her husband’s charge, and although the mother of 
four children there was no lagging in her oversight to their training 
and upbringing in the church and in the school. She was an inspira- 
tion in her home, in the Sabbath School and with those of the church 
congregation.” 


The Rev. Anthony Meengs came to this church 
as pastor on September 25, 1929. The Installa- 
tion Service was held on the evening of October 11. The Rev. Lewis 
A. Kelly, pastor of the Edinburg Church and Moderator of the 
Indianapolis Presbytery served as Moderator. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Vander Meulen, President of the Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary. The charge to the pastor was given 
by Dr. Alexander Sharp, pastor of the church in Columbus. The 
Rev. John B. Ferguson, of the Hopewell church, gave the charge 
to the people. The installation prayer was offered by the Rev. John 
H. Meengs, of the Presbyterian Church in Michigan City, Indiana, 
brother of Mr. Meengs. 

Anthony Meengs is of Holland descent. He was born in Holland, 
Michigan, where he attended the public schools. His college training 
was in Hope College from which he was graduated with the A. B. 
degree in 1922. He spent some time in teaching between his col- 
legiate and theological studies. His theological training was in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago and the Western 
Theological Seminary. From the latter institution he was granted 
the degree, M. Th. in 1926. Hanover College conferred the honor- 
ary degree of D. D. His only pastorate before coming to Franklin 
was with the First Presbyterian Church in Spring Lake, Michigan. 
In January 1937 Mr. Meengs resigned his charge here to accept the 


Anthony Meengs. 
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pastorate of the church in Elkhart, Indiana. He still serves that 
church. It is large, thoroughly organized and equipped to carry for- 
ward the work of the Kingdom of Christ. 


During his pastorate in Franklin one hundred and forty-seven 
persons were received into the membership. The roll at that time 
numbered a few over five hundred and fifty. The reorganization and 
departmentalizing of the Sunday School was carried further and 
new quarters were provided to meet the changes. Provision was made 
for a nursery during the morning service on Sunday. It was during 
this pastorate that the work of the women was reorganized. The 
Missionary Societies and the Auxiliary were consolidated into the one 
body with the circles functioning as at the present time. The Sun 
Shine Circle constituted the organization for the young people and 
their work. ‘The celebration, with a series of devotional meetings, 
in commemoration of the one hundred and tenth anniversary cf the 
church was carried through. 


Freda Heitland (Mrs. Anthony) Meengs spent her childhood 
in lowa and South Dakota. She was graduated from Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan, with the A. B. degree in 1922. For four years 
she served on the faculty of her Alma Mater as an Instructor in 
English. In Franklin, Mrs. Meengs was a capable and gracious 
helper to her husband and to the church in every line of its endeavor. 
When the work of the Sunday School was reorganized she assumed 
the first superintendency of the Intermediate Department. Mrs. M. J. 
Voris fittingly summarized the thought concerning the women who 
have served this church in the position as the wife of a pastor when 
she wrote: “It seems to me, these Presbyterian Ministers were all 
fortunate and selected wives who were real helpmates.” 


One son, Dirck Salman was born to the Rev. and Mrs. Meengs 
while in Franklin. He is their only child. He was born on January 
8, 1932. Though little more than a baby when the family left the 
church, he had already learned that grace of manner in meeting and 
greeting his parent’s parishioners that bespeak a charming young 
manhood. 


In his letter to the church for the last chapter of this history 
Mr. Meengs says: ‘“‘In the history of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Franklin, Indiana, I suppose our pastorate will always be thought 
of in terms of the depression.” There are several interpretations for 
the statement of that fact. The depression came almost on the arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. Meengs and the church felt the full force of it. 
The pastorate may be thought in terms of the gracious acceptance 
and cordial cooperation on the part of both Mr. and Mrs. Meengs, 
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in the limitations and retrenchments which the church must suffer. 
It was a situation to be faced and they faced it. Not in their personal 
attitude, in their home, or in the activities of the church was there the 
slightest evidence they were conscious of any lack. It was only in the 
expression of relief and joy when the strain was lifted that there was 
evidence they had felt one. We are glad they stayed with the church 
to experience something of the reaction. It was that experience which 
initiated the Christmas Sock Sunday practice which has become a 
tradition. 

The appreciation of the church is borne out in the resolutions 
adopted by the Session and Congregation on the occasion of their 
leaving. They were in part: ‘‘The seven years that are now brought 
to a close have been, both for our congregation and throughout the 
nation, singularly trying and difficult years, and yet, during this try- 
ing period our church has carried on in a fine spirit. Never have we 
faltered or turned back. ... For the attainment of the measure of 
success that has been ours, we extend to Mr. Meengs the full credit 
that is his due. He has been outspoken and courageous in proclaiming 
from the pulpit the finest standards of the Christian faith. His 
genial nature has made for him many friends both within the 
church and in the community at large among the old and young as 
well. This friendship and affection have been shared alike by 
Mrs. Meengs and their little son, Dirck, whose winning personality 
has won its way into the hearts of our people. 

“The Meengs contribution has not been to our church alone, but 
to the entire community as well, as he has given of his time freely to 
community affairs. His vital interest in the problems of youth have 
been largely responsible for the establishment of organized activities, 
that we hope will long endure and serve to perpetuate his memory 
in our midst. The fine Boy Scout troupe which our church has given 
to the community and also the Community Boys Club movement, 
are both the result of his interest, his enthusiasm and efforts. The 
quiet but persistent work of Mr. Meengs both in our church and in 
the community will be greatly missed.” 


The Rev. Howard W. Stone was chosen by the 
Congregation as pastor of this church on March 
8, 1937, while completing his Seminary work. He came to Franklin 
to conduct the Good Friday and Easter Sunday services. He was 
present and took part in the meeting of the Session on March 27. His 
first sermon as pastor was the last Sunday in May. ‘The Installation 
Services were on the evening of June 7. The Rev. George A. Frantz, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis preached the 
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installation sermon. The Rev. Alexander Sharp gave the charge to 
the pastor and the Rev. Paul Mellish of the Hopewell church gave 
the charge to the people. 


Howard Warner Stone was born in Boissevain, Manitoba, Jan- 
uary 16, 1907. He was the son of Benjamin Franklin Stone, a grain 
dealer, and Helen Louise Warner Stone. His names Howard and 
Warner are family names. The father’s mother was a Howard. His 
mother was a Warner. The mother’s mother was a La France. The 
La Frances were French Canadians. Mr. Stone was graduated from 
Jamestown College in Jamestown, North Dakota, in 1928 with the 
A. B. degree. For several years, he taught in the schools of North 
Dakota, before going to the Seminary in 1934. He was graduated 
from the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh in May, 1937, 
with the degree S. T. B. The institution granted him a fellowship 
for a year’s study in Europe. War conditions interfered and he came 
at once to the pastorate of this church. 


As one feature of his work, Mr. Stone began the holding of a 
communicant class at the church and a second at the Masonic Home. 
Appreciation of the latter was manifest in the large class of young 
men who applied for and were received into membership by the Ses- 
sion on June 26. Cordial words of appreciation of Mr. Stone’s 
work among the young people of the Home were expressed by Miles 
Thompson who had been received into the church on the occasion 
of the Easter service and who had been instrumental, in part, in insti- 
tuting the class. ‘These communicant classes have continued through 
the years. These, with other plans of work among the young people, 
have resulted in a large attendance at the Sunday morning service and 
active work on their part in the Sunday School and in the Youth 
Organizations. Interest in the Conferences of Young people has 
been furthered by the fact that during two summers Mr. Stone was 
an Instructor at the Hanover Conference. 


A second feature of the work of Mr. Stone has been to seek to 
rouse the membership to a keener realization of their spiritual obliga- 
tions to the church and to an active participation in the work of its 
various departments. A series of sermons from January to Easter 
1938 was delivered with this purpose in mind. He instituted a pledge 
among officers and members for regular attendance on the Sunday 
morning service. ‘The result was gratifying. At the close of the 
year April 1944 the membership of the church numbered 556, with 
an average attendance on the Sunday morning service of 215. The 
spiritual interest was high. The coming of Camp Atterbury had 
brought a proportionate attendance of soldiers and soldiers’ families 
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to the Presbyterian services. While this has been more or less transi- 
tory due to the movement of companies to and from the camp, there 
has been a perceptible spiritual awakening due to the presence of the 
soldiers. They have constituted a call to the membership for a reali- 
zation of their spiritual obligations. On the other hand there have 
been a few of these soldiers who have taken their stand for Christ 
by uniting with the church. There have been a few who have brought 
their children for the consecration service. They may have gone on 
to other fields but the result is not yet. 


Through the years of Mr. Stone’s pastorate the church has con- 
tinued its practice of cooperation with all the other churches in any 
plans of united work for the community, the church at large or among 
the young people. Though rationing on food was instituted by the 
government, the practice of family night dinners has been carried 
out semi-occasionally with apparently no lack of wholesome and 
appetizing food. 

Margaret Ellen Mitchell (Mrs. H. W.) Stone was born in Salem, 
South Dakota, July 10, 1906. She is the daughter of Frank Mitchell 
and Bertha Montgomery Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is an attorney and 
is now serving as Secretary of the State Highway Commission of 
South Dakota. The mother, Bertha Montgomery is a descendant of 
the Prince Edward’s Island Montgomerys. Mr. Mitchell’s father 
was Bennett Mitchell, pioneer preacher in the Methodist Church in 
Iowa. At one time he lived in Indiana and attended DePauw Uni- 
versity when it was Asbury College. Margaret Mitchell was gradu- 
ated, ‘‘cum laude,” from the Dakota Wesleyan University in 1927. 
She taught for several years in the schools in South and North Dakota. 
She and Mr. Stone were married before Mr. Stone entered the Semi- 
nary. They had the experience there together. Mrs. Stone’s attrac- 
tive personality and willingness to cooperate in the work among the 
women and young people soon won for her affection, admiration and 
support. A son, Robert Franklin Stone, was born February 25, 1940. 
The presence of ‘“‘Bobbie’”’ has added to the affectionate regard in 
which the Stone family is held by the congregation. 

On Sunday, August 23, 1943, at the regular meeting of the Ses 
sion held in the Chapel at 4:00 P. M., the Rev. Stone announced to 
that body, his plan to apply for a chaplaincy in the Army, a field to 
which he felt God was calling him. He had given the plan his prayer- 
ful thought for the past year. ‘Though he regretted leaving the 
church and the people, to whom he was devoted, he felt the call was 
too urgent, not to respond. ‘The Session appreciated his position 
and voted a leave of absence should he be accepted. ‘This was 
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concurred in by the congregation in a called meeting Sunday morning, 
December 12. There was no lack of expressions of appreciation for 
the value of the services of Mr. and Mrs. Stone to the church and of 
regret for their leaving but the church cooperated heartily in what 
they believed to be their duty. Plans were made at once for secur- 
ing the service of Dr. Alexander Sharp during the absence of 
Mr. Stone. Mr. Stone’s last service was on December 19. The 
theme for his Sunday morning message to the church was found in 
the 20th chapter of Acts. Paul on his journey to Jerusalem, at 
Miletus, bids farewell to his Elders from Ephesus and ‘‘commends 
them to Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh.’ His emphasis was upon 
the 32nd verse. ‘And now I commend you to God and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you up and to give you the in- 
heritance among all them that are sanctified.’’ Dr. Sharp took up 


his duties December 26. 


Mr. Stone took his family to the home of his wife’s parents in 
Pierre, South Dakota, and went immediately to the Chaplain’s 
School in Cambridge for the usual period in preparation. He com- 
pleted his work on February 9 and reported to the Headquarters of 
the Army Air Force, Central Flying Training Command, San Antonio, 
Texas, Randolph Field. At Randolph Field he was assigned to the 
Chaplaincy of the A. A. F. Instruction School at Bryan, Texas. At 
San Antonio he was joined by Mrs. Stone and son, Robert Franklin, 
and later they have made their home in Bryan. 


As pastor, in absentia, Mr. Stone has continued his letters to the 
boys who are in service from this church. Three times he has written 
to the congregation at large. The last time was in May on the occa- 
sion of his seventh anniversary as pastor. On the occasion of the 
annual Congregational Meeting, April 5, 1944, there was an inter- 
change of greetings. Dr. Sharp announced the reception of a tele- 
gram—it read—‘‘Message for the Presbyterian Congregation: Our 
thoughts and prayers are with you tonight. Philippians one, twenty- 
seven, through two, sixteen.’’ Signed, Chaplain and Mrs. Stone. On 
motion of Mr. Charles B. Vawter an answering telegram was for- 
warded: Chaplain and Mrs. Stone, A. A. F. 151P, Bryan, Texas. 
“Message from the Presbyterian Congregation: You are much loved, 
greatly missed, continually in our prayers with hope for a return, not 
too long delayed: Numbers 6:24, 25 and 26. Signed, Dr. Alexander 
Sharp, Moderator; Albert D. Harb, Clerk.” 

In June on furlough for one week, Friday to Friday, he and his 
family spent the time in Franklin. They were met with a royal 
welcome. On Sunday morning he preached from the text, Joshua 1 :2. 
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It was a sermon which his hearers maintained he could not have 
preached without the depth of experience which had been his in his 
service with army men. There were social affairs to greet the Stones. 
On Friday evening the Board of Deacons gave a picnic supper at the 
home of the chairman, Forrest V. Ragsdale, and Mrs. Ragsdale. On 
Sunday evening the Benson group gave a supper at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Cooke. On Monday evening there was a Con- 
gregational Supper in the dining room of the Church. 

‘When Mr. Stone was granted leave from the Church, the Franklin 
Evening Star expressed the mind of the community at large: 
“Mr. Stone during his pastorate here, has been one of the most popu- 
lar ministers the city has ever had and his influence in religious and 
civil affairs has been great. His first pastorate after graduation was 
Franklin but his ability as a minister lent the impression he had had 
years of experience. Well trained, he captivated the enthusiastic sup- 
port of his congregation immediately. The younger members of the 
church and community were attracted to him by his stature, his per- 
sonality and his athletic record on the high school and college gridiron. 

“His community activities have included service in the Rotary 
Club of which he is a past president; the Franklin U.S. O. council, of 
which he is chairman and the Greater Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is a director. 

“Mr. Stone is chairman of the committee on social education and 
action of the Indianapolis Presbytery.” 


On Sabbath, December 26, 1944, the Rev. Alexander 
Sharp, D. D., of Indianapolis, took over the duties of 
the church. He had been invited by the congregation 
to act as Minister ad interim during the absence of the pastor, the 
Rev. Howard W. Stone, who had entered the army as Chaplain. 
Dr. Sharp had retired five years previously, but consented to accept 
the responsibility, because of the great shortage of ministers, due to 
the fact that so many had gone into military service as chaplains. 

Dr. Sharp was no stranger to the Franklin Church or community. 
Twenty-two years of service as pastor to the church at Columbus, 
Indiana, made him a neighbor and friend. He was known personally 
to many and known for his service by all of the Franklin Congrega- 
tion. During the twenty-two years no installation service, no anni- 
versary celebration fails to record the presence and service of 
Dr. Sharp. He responded when the local church organizations needed 
a speaker or an advisor. He was here with the meetings of Presby- 
tery and Synod. 

Dr. Sharp was born in Liverpool, England, and came to this 
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country when he was sixteen years of age. He was prepared for the 
ministry at the Moody Bible Institute and Centre College, Kentucky. 
He received his degree from McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. He went first to the Presbyterian Church at Taylorville, 
Illinois, while he waited for a foreign mission assignment, which took 
him to Colombia, South America. He returned to the North Ameri- 
can states to a pastorate at Mingo Junction, Ohio. From there he 
went to Barberton, Ohio, and then came to Columbus, Indiana. He 
left Columbus to become administrator of the Peabody Home at 
North Manchester. He served seven years and retired in 1938. 

Dr. Sharp has in no sense taken the place of Mr. Stone in the 
minds and hearts of the people in this church. He has made his own 
place. He will hold it so long as he remains and will be remembered 
in the highest esteem and affection as one of their pastors. Their 
feeling is one of gratitude that he came to them in their time of need 
and that he so fully met the situation. His years of experience, as 
pastor in local churches, in the Presbytery and in the Synod have given 
him a depth of comprehension, a store-house of illustration in human 
problems and a sympathetic approach in time of sorrow and need 
which time only can impart. His Sunday morning messages with their 
depth of understanding of the truths and promises found in the Re- 
ligion of Christ and the human need for those truths and promises 
in daily living have been a source of comfort and strength. 

The people of this church have not forgotten the youthful en- 
thusiasm and invigorating spirit that Mr. Stone imparted to them 
during his six and one-half years of personal service.*® ‘They follow 
his work and rejoice over his messages as those of their absent pastor. 
They await with anxiety and longing for his return to again take up 
the work for the coming of the Kingdom as their leader. No one 
shares these feelings and anticipations more whole-heartedly than 


does Dr. Sharp. 


” The Rev. Howard W. Stone returned to take up the duties, as pastor of the church, 
on December 12, 1945. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND CHuRCH HousEs 


We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, even of thy holy temple.— 
Psalms 65:4. 


For every house is builded by some man, but He that builded all things is God.— 
Hebrews 3:4. 


The first property owned by the First Presbyterian 
Church was lot number two (2) in the original plot 
of the town. It is the lot on which the church stands. George King 
donated the original plot to the town and all lots were placed in the 
legal control of commissioners. Thomas Williams, as County Agent, 
was in charge of the sales. Lot number two (2) was sold to the 
trustees of the Presbyterian Church for $20.00. Lot number (1), 
the lot immediately east and adjoining, as early as 1829 was desig- 
nated as a gift to the town for school purposes. Some confusion 
arose over these ownerships. At the Semi-Centennial celebration 
in 1874, John Herriott, Sr., in response to an invitation to present 
any early incidents said:’ ‘I came here in 1827 and helped to cut 
the brush out of the public square. We met every evening for two or 
three weeks, to burn logs and brush. ‘The county commissioners 
donated the present church lot and the one east of it for church and 
school purposes. I helped to clear off these lots. I don’t know how 
the Presbyterians happened to be sharp enough to get the deed to 
these lots in their name.’”’ A note at the bottom of the page states: 
‘It is probable that the lots were to become the property of the church 
that first organized, and in that way they fell to the Presbyterian 
Church.” SignedS. KE. W. This gave rise to the statement of a later 
historian: the county commissioners had set apart the lot upon which 
the present church building stands, to be given to the first organiza- 
tion within the town of Franklin formed for the purpose of religious 
worship. Accordingly the title to the lot was transferred to the 
Presbyterian congregation.’ 

The record is as follows; concerning lot number one (1) it says— 
“agreeable to an order of the Board of Justices at their March term 
A. D. 1829 hath given, granted and by these presents do give and 
grant as a free donation, lot No. 1 in town of Franklin to Hezekiah 
McKinney, Robert Gillcrees and John Foster and to their successors 


Church Lots. 


* Half-Century Celebration: First Presbyterian Church 1874, p. 196. 
* Brown: 75th Anniversary, Manuscript. 
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in office. To have and to hold for the purpose of erecting a school 
house on, for the use, benefit and behoof of the citizens of Franklin 
and its vicinity and all the right, title, interest and claims.” 
Signed and sealed in presence of George W. King, Samuel Herriott. 
George W. King—Justice of Peace. 

A second indenture reads: ‘This indenture made the second day of 
July in the year of our Lord 1831 between Thomas Williams, Agent 
of the County of Johnson and State of Indiana of one part and 
Hezekiah McKinney, Robert Gillcrees and John Foster, Trustees 
elected by the citizens of Franklin and its vicinity to receive a deed 
for a lot to erect a school house. Lot 1 of plat Thomas Williams 
to School Trustees.’ Record b. 202 p. 1834. Recorder’s office for 
deeds. The transfer of lot two (2), 1. e., the present location of the 
Presbyterian church reads: “‘whereas heretofore, to wit; on the 20th 
day of August, A. D. 1831, Thomas Graham, Hezekiah McKinney 
and Newton McCaslin, Trustees appointed to receive a deed for 
the use of the Presbyterian Congregation, in the name and by the 
authcrity thereof, became purchasers of Lot, No. 2 in Franklin, in 
consideration of the sum of twenty dollars ($20.00) and whereas 
full payment has been made to the undersigned agent of Johnson 
County of the aforesaid purchase money and whereas Joseph Young, 
Robert Gillcress and Ephraim Herriott have by appointment of said 
congregation become successors of the aforesaid Trustees for the 
purpose aforesaid; now therefore, know ye that I, Thomas Williams, 
agent for said county, in the name and by the authority thereof in 
consideration of the premises do hereby convey and confirm unto the 
said Joseph Young, Robert Gillcress and Ephraim Herriott, Trustees 
aforesaid and their successors as such, the said lot No. two (2) and 
all its appurtances.”’ 

In testimony where of I have hereunto set my hand and seal the 
28th day of March, A. D. 1835. 

Thomas Williams (seal) County Agent.’ 

To determine whether or not the Presbyterians had paid a fair 
price for their lot, we examined the record of prices of others. Lot 
number three (3) directly west and across the street from lot number 
two (2), so long the residence lot of Robert Alexander and then of 
Arthur Alexander, was sold to Gilderoy Hicks, March 3, 1836, for 
$25.00. A few years later it was resold to George King for $53.00. 
Lot number one (1) remained in the possession of the schools until 
June 28, 1855. At that time it was sold to Joseph S. McClellan for 
resident purposes. The price paid was $525. Benj. Davis was the 
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president of the school board. The notary was G. M. Overstreet, Sr.‘ 
There are records of numerous transfers between 1855 and 1924. 
In 1924 the lot, with the house which occupied it, was purchased 
by the Presbyterian Congregation. It was with the purpose of some 
day erecting a parsonage or a fellowship house. In 1927 the house 
was removed. The lot has been used occasionally as a place cf wor- 
ship for joint Sunday evening services during the summer seasons. 


The organization service of the Franklin Church was 
held in the cabin of George King. For ten years there 
was no stated place of worship and for thirteen no 
dedicated house. Services were held in the cabins of the people of the 
Hopewell and Franklin neighborhoods; in summer weather in the 
groves, but perhaps most often in the upper room of the old log 
court house built in 1824. In 1834 a school house was built on lot 
number one. Here the Presbyterians held their services regularly 
until 1837. 


Place of 
Worship. 


In that year the first church or “meeting house” was 
erected on lot number two, the site of the present 
First Presbyterian Church. The building of this 
church must have been contemplated for some years for the will of 
David Wason McCaslin, charter member, written June 17, 1830, 
designates: “I give and bequeath $5.00 worth of timber, toward 
building a Presbyterian Meeting House, to be taken from the farm 
where I now reside and to be valued by the Trustees who may 
superintend the building of the said house.”’ 


The frame structure was one story in height with a low ceiling. 
It was sixty feet long and forty feet wide. ‘The architecture was 
marked by simplicity, even severity. There was no cupalo or tower 
of any form. Timber was plentiful. The frame work was of heavy 
oak. The roof was covered with split, shaved shingles and the sides 
with milled weather-boarding, probably sawed at the Cornelius Covert 
mill, northwest of town. ‘Two rows of wooden posts or pillars ex- 
tended up through the audience room for the support of the ceiling 
and rafters. These posts were twelve inches square, hewn from 
poplar, the much used timber of that period both in houses and in 
making furniture. There were two double doors at both ends of 
the building and they were of hewn poplar. The broad axe used in 
hewing the logs is in preservation. “The windows were those of twelve 
panes of glass to a window. The room was lighted with candles 
when there was an evening service. Judge Banta comments: “‘it 
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was a large and rather pretentious frame edifice for the time. It 
was built by Peter Shuck at a cost of $816.00 not including the seats 
and the pulpit and being the first church edifice in the town, it was 
regarded as a grand affair.”’® Here the congregation worshiped until 
1851. In that year the “Old Brick Church” was built and the frame 
building was abandoned as a place of worship. It had many years 
of further service. 


In the late years of her life Mrs. McKee wrote— 
‘we went to Franklin in the autumn of 1850. There 
we found a church of over one hundred members, 
sadly in need of a new church.” According to the records, the first 
reference to a new church house was in a resolution passed March 23, 
1851. The resolution indicates the determination to build a new 
church and a “suitable subscription paper was drawn up and pre- 
sented.’ The subscription committee was the Rev. McKee, George 
King and George Gillcrees. The building committee was John P. 
Banta, John Herriott, Robert Gillcrees and Hampton Terrill. A 
committee composed of Harvey Sloan, John Herriott and Joseph 
Young was appointed to choose a site. On April 12 the Congregation 
passed a resolution preferring the present site but “in view of the 
difficulties of locating there, submitted the question of location to 
the building committee and the Trustees.” 


From further records it is evident the old building was moved 
out of the way of the new one, to be occupied until the new one could 
be used. To what point it was moved is not indicated. ‘The fact 
that the Trustees had contracted with Mr. Pogue of Indianapolis to 
move it for $50.00 would suggest it was moved to another part of 
lot two (2) in order that the same site might be used for the new 
church. The same record instructs the Trustees ‘“‘to allow any in- 
dividual or individuals to have the old building after the new house 
is so far completed as to be used for worship, provided they pay for 
the removal and repairing of it so as to make it fit for use if they 
think proper so to do. Otherwise they were instructed to pay for 
the removal and repairs out of the funds on subscription for the 
purpose of building.’’® 

It is a matter of history that some time doubtless very shortly 
after this record, the building was moved to the site of the present 
Dugger Coal yards, just off King Street on Johnson Avenue. The 
old J. M. and I. railroad had been completed recently and the site 
was foreseen as a business center. It was first used by Wm. Henry 
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* Half-Century Celebration, p. 145. 
* Congregational Records, May 18, 1851. 
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and Richard Overstreet as a grain house. Later it was used for press- 
ing and baling hay and here also the first circular saw mill in Johnson 
County was located. In 1862 A. B. Colton and Anton Sauer started 
a foundry and machine shop in the building and continued as partners 
for ten years when Mr. Sauer retired. Mr. Colton continued the 
business until 1898 when he closed the building. It remained closed 
fonemaiceen years. In April 1913, Mr, Colton) ‘reopened’ it,, put in 
a cement floor and made other improvements to fit it for another 
span of usefulness. Later the Dunlap Brothers, Clyde and Carl, 
secured the building and the surrounding property for a coal yard. 
Their horses were housed in the old church. 


The frame work, the doors and the twelve inch posts seemed good 


for another century but on a night in the winter of 1923 fire destroyed 


it all. The destruction was complete. New offices were built, the 
premises were refitted for a coal yard and Mr. Dugger bought out 
the Dunlaps. Today there is nothing there of the old land mark, 
that is, of the old building which was once the first church of the 
Presbyterian congregation and the first church constructed in Frank- 
lin. On April 17, 1913, when Mr. Colton was starting the over- 
hauling of the building, Elizabeth Trefflich (Mrs. O. I.) Demaree, 
then with the Franklin Star and reporter for the Indianapolis News, 
interviewed Mr. Colton and gave to the public the story of the old 
church from the time of its removal to the railroad site until the 
refitting in 1913. 

In 1874 on the occasion of the semi-centennial of the organization 
of the church Dr. McKee, who could not be present, wrote a letter 
of the church during his pastorate. Concerning the building of the 
church he said: “I found the church worshiping in a large, low frame 
building of very primitive appearance, afterward used as a cooper 
shop on the railroad. The county was then comparatively new and 
the people had but little spare means. Father King, who had more 
substance than anyone else in the church, dropped the remark he would 
give $1,000 toward the erection of a new church building, on the 
condition that a church worth not less than $4,000 were put up. Some 
persons found fault with this condition, and took ground that the 
amount ought to be given for any kind of a church. I justified the 
condition, wrote and circulated a subscription raising between $4,000 
and $5,000 which resulted in the erection of the present church 
building, out of debt. This was at the time regarded as a fine super- 
structure and in good taste and was quite an achievement for the 
church. About the first of January, 1852, we entered the lecture 
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room of the new church building for the first time. During the sum- 
mer of 1852 the audience room was completed.’ 

The “out of debt’ in Dr. McKee’s letter is applicable after 
January 4, 1854. The Congregational record of November 24, 1853 
shows-——indebtedness to builders of church $160.00, with instructions 
to Trustees to settle. On January 4, 1854, the record shows amount 
of money unpaid ———_——., with orders to Trustees to borrow the 
money to pay. John Herriott had the contract and completed the 
building.® | 

The new church house was a substantial brick building two stories 
in height. On the lower floor at the south, there was a commodious 
vestibule with two stairways leading from the two entrance doors to 
the audience room above. Back and north of the vestibule was the 
lecture room in which the Sunday School, the prayer meeting and all 
meetings, other than the Sunday Services, were held. To the north 
of the lecture room, in the erection of the church, two rooms had been 
allotted for a select female school.® The west room of these two was 
used in later years on Sunday for the ‘Infant class.” 

In the audience room the pulpit with the communion table below 
was on the north. On the south over the front entrance was a gallery, 
to which two convenient stairways led. The main room was fitted 
with benches arranged in a middle and two side sections running east 
and west. There were two smaller sections with seats running north 
and south one on each side of the pulpit; either of which might have 
been designated as the ‘‘amen corner.”’ 

When all discussion as to the location, personnel and leadership 
was thought settled, the choir with the organ purchased during the 
pastorate of Dr. Morey, were placed near the center of the room. In 
the very first days in the ‘‘“Frame Church,” when leadership was still 
the work of a “singing clerk”’ he may have stood in front of the pulpit 
to pitch the tunes and line out the hymns. Resolutions presented to 
the Congregation on January 1, 1853, are suggestive of many things 
concerning Dr. McKee’s wishes concerning the music in the church 
and of how early the choir, without the organ, occupied the central 
part of the audience room. ‘Whereas, the singing of God’s praises in 
the Sanctuary is an important part of Divine Worship and intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the church and whereas there exists 
some difference of opinion in relation to the best manner of conduct- 
ing the same, the following rules are suggested for the better regu- 
lating this matter. Resolved that as a Congregation, we highly ap- 


prove of Congregational singing and we earnestly recommend to the 
* Semi-Centennial Celebration, p. 202. 
* Obituary of John Herriott: S. E. W. 
* Semi-Centennial Celebration, p. 203. 
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members of this Congregation in general to give increased attention 
to the rules of music that we may praise God in a becoming manner 
with our hearts as well as with our voices. Resolved that we do not 
object to the leader of music calling in to his assistance such persons 
as he may think necessary to aid him in leading this part of the Divine 
Worship. Resolved that as the very frequent use of new or difficult 
tunes would prevent many of the Congregation from joining with 
their voices in this part of the service, it is hereby recommended to 
the Leader of Music ordinarily not to use more than one unfamiliar 
tune in connection with any single service and that this so far as 
convenient, be either before the regular service commences or in 
connection with the first hymn of service. Resolved, that we hereby 
recommend, to the Leader or Leaders of music, the occupancy of 
seats in a central and convenient part of the Church in order that the 
Congregation may the better participate in the service. Resolved 
that we hereby earnestly urge upon the members of this Congregation 
that as they love the church of God and would promote her best in- 
terests that they carefully abstain from all further agitation of this 
subject as tending to the injury of the church and the destruction 
of the souls of men.”’ 

The exterior of the building showed the reason for sometimes 
designating the lower floor as the basement. The windows of the 
upper story or church service room proper were rather long, with 
upper and lower sash, carrying sixteen panes of glass to each window. 
The lower or basement story had windows with sashes of eight panes 
of glass each. 

The chimneys indicate the house was heated with stoves and 
records show the fuel was wood. It was lighted in the early years of its 
history with coal oil lamps. Not until 1874 do we find bills for gas. 

There was but one piece of stone trimming and that was a rec- 
tangular piece in the front gable of the building bearing the date of 
erection 1851. The church yard was surrounded by a wood fence 
of pickets with a substantial foundation and a top rail. ‘The records 
show that there was an early ambition for an iron fence to surround 
the church lot. On January 4, 1854, John P. Banta reported $ 
subscribed for the purpose of making an iron fence to enclose the 
church building. Brother Banta was instructed to make exertions to 
raise the amount of $ for said iron fence. 


aa According to the stories of Robert Brown in 1899 and 
¢ Bell. = Baxter McCollough in 1910 the bell of this church which 
at the present time still rings out its call to worship was secured dur- 


ing the ministry of Dr. Morey (1860-1871). Baxter McCollough 
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said that up to that time there had been no bell. This is refuted 
by the fact that among the very early expense records we find— 
July 7, 1841, “paid E. and J. Herriott on bell $55.00—paid on freight 
from Vernon $1.87%4.”’ Robert Brown describes the ‘Frame Church” 
as severe in architecture, with a low roof and no tower or bell. 
However there was a bel! hung on a couple of timbers which were 
attached to the wood shed alongside the church. The young men 
of the Congregation took turns in acting as janitor and we judge in 
ringing the bell. One of those who did such service was C. D. Van- 
nuys, an elder in the church at the time Robert Brown wrote, and 
from whom he doubtless received his story. Robert Brown and 
Baxter McCollough agree that the present bell was secured during 
Dr. Morey’s ministry and that it was selected by William Henderson, 
a tinner, and that he was sent to the bell foundry to do so. Robert 
Brown says he took the old bell in part exchange. The “Brick 
Church”’ must have been built without a tower for Baxter McCollough 
says: ‘‘a bell tower was erected which some wag called Morey’s 
chicken coop.”’ 


The “Old Brick Church’ did splendid service until April 19, 1875. 
It must have had many interesting and far reaching experiences. It 
was the scene of the revival of 1852-1853 just following the entrance 
into the lecture room and the dedication of the church. It was of 
service not only to the Presbyterians but to the entire community. It 
was in this church that the revival services of 1858 were held, which 
revival not only enlarged the membership of this spiritual body but 
of others of the town. It was occupied during the pastorates of 
Drs. McKee and Morey which covered the interesting and exciting 
decades of the fifties and sixties. It was the scene of the Semi 
Centennial celebration in 1874 and it witnessed the discussions which 
led to the building of the present church. 


Dr. Wishard became pastor of the church on Novem- 
ber 19, 1871. ‘In his previous pastorates he had been 
instrumental in the erection of two churches. When 
he came to Franklin he said: ‘Here is a good, substantial building, 
we need not put on a campaign to build another.’ His straight to 
the mark preaching smoked out the members who were resting at ease 
in Zion and the congregation began to fill up the Auditorium morning 
and evening. Chairs were placed in the aisles and seats in the front 
of the pulpit. S. R. O. (Standing Room Only) might have been 
hung up in the lobby.’’*® 


The Present 
Church. 


Wm. Baxter McCollough: Letters. 


tt61 YOMALNY 
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Baxter McCollough and William D. Voris were appointed the 
first ushers. 

On July 3, 1875, the cornerstone of the present building was laid. 
On the evening of that day Dr. Wishard put into writing the history 
of the inception and progress of the building of the New Presbyterian 
Church to that time. The original copy of that paper was found 
among the papers of Ephraim Jeffery, one of the committee. It 
was brought to M. J. Voris by George Jeffery, a nephew of Ephraim. 


HIsToRY OF THE INCEPTION AND PROGRESS OF THE BUILDING OF THE 
New PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF FRANKLIN, UP TO THE TIME 
OF LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE, JULY 3, 1875: 


For several years the Presbyterian church and congregation of 
Franklin have felt the need of a larger and more suitable house of 
worship. ‘The subject had been discussed by individuals, and in social 
gatherings. Yet no definite proposals had been made. 

It was hoped by some of the brethren that at the close of the half 
century meeting November 30, 1874 some steps might be inaugurated 
which would lead to a definite movement in the direction of building. 
Several gentlemen had already stated privately what they would do 
in the way of subscription. Yet the half century meeting closed 
without anything being done. 

The closing of the year 1874 brought the usual financial questions 
which occupied the congregational meetings. 

Early in March 1875 the question of building was revived in 
various private conversations and was urged again. Several gentle- 
men who in months past had talked the subject up with earnestness 
did not speak quite so hopefully of any immediate movement. 
Messers. John Clark, L. W. Fletcher, G. F. Herriott, Robert Alex- 
ander, Richard Overstreet and Perry Smiley with a few others per- 
haps, said in private conversations with the Pastor that they were pre- 
pared to do their proportion of this work if the congregation was 
prepared to move in the enterprise. 

After conversation with these gentlemen the Pastor decided to 
prepare a sermon to preach on the subject on the 14th of March, 1875. 

The trustees also, in order to bring the subject fairly before the 
people, authorized the pastor at the close of his sermon to call a 
meeting of the congregation for the next evening, Monday, March 15. 

The sermon was prepared and preached on the 14th of March 
from the Text—Ezra 5:15. ‘Let the house of God be builded in his 
place.” The design of the discourse was to show that it was the duty 
of the people to secure at once a larger and more commodious house 
of worship. 
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The following reasons were presented urging that duty: 

1. The inconvenience of the present building. 

2. The positive discomfort and unhealthy condition of the present 
house—can’t be warmed, can’t be ventilated. 

3. The lack of capacity in this house, not room for more than three 
fourths of the membership in the house—no room for growing 
wants of the city, etc. 

4. The value of a suitable house of worship in the future prosperity 
of our city. | 

5. Our financial ability to do what ought to be done. 

Certain circumstances of the hour emphasized the sermon, by 
inflicting upon the congregation a painful sense of the inconvenience 
and discomfort of the old house. 

By way of “‘arousement,”’ the call of the Trustees, L. W. Fletcher, 
John Clark and O. H. P. Smiley for a congregational meeting on 
Monday evening following was read, immediately at the close of the 
sermon. 

Accordingly the congregation met on Monday evening, March 
15. Tho’ the evening was stormy the attendance was good. A. B. 
Hunter was called to the chair. The meeting was opened with prayer 
by the Pastor. The object of the meeting was stated to be the con- 
sideration of the question of building a house of worship. 

After a silence of a few moments, L. W. Fletcher arose and of- 
fered the following: “Resolved that the Presbyterian Church of 
Franklin proceed and take steps for the building and erection of a 
new house of worship on the grounds now occupied by the present 
building.”” The resolution was seconded and discussed sufficiently to 
indicate that the temper of the meeting was very unanimously setting 
in, in the direction of building. Several gentlemen advocated a divi- 
sion of the resolution so as not to fix on the place of building, but 
to allow ail to vote singly on the question of building, and commencing 
that work at once. 

Mr. Fletcher’s resolution having accomplished the design of the 
mover, that is, having called out the views of the audience on the sub- 
ject of building, he withdrew it to open the way for a resolution which 
was immediately offered by G. M. Overstreet, Sr., which was as 
follows—viz. 

Resolved that it is the sense of this meeting that the needs of this 
church and congregation demand that we proceed at once to provide 
a more suitable and commodious house of worship than this which we 
now occupy. Pending the question G. M. Overstreet, L. W. Fletcher 
and others earnestly advocated the resolution. ‘The time had come to 
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do the precise thing contemplated in the resolution, and the way to 
do it was to take hold earnestly of the work and prosecute it. R. A. 
Alexander, G. F. Herriott, George W. and Wm. Voris, A. Bergen, 
O. H. P. Smiley, R. Ditmars, J. Bice and several other gentlemen 
tho’ declining to make speeches on the question, gave expression to 
their approval of the resolution in brief remarks. ‘The resolution 
was finally adopted by a rising vote, no one dissenting. 


The next question of interest before the meeting was what amount 
of money should be invested in a building. After some informal 
remarks by several gentlemen, a committee of five was appointed to 
report to the congregation at an adjourned meeting the kind of house 
and probable cost of a building that would be adapted to the needs of 
the church. That committee was composed of the Trustees; John 
Markt. VW. Hletcher and QO. H. P. Smiley, with Messers.. KE. O. 
Halstead and George W. Voris and G. M. Overstreet, Sr. 


The congregation then adjourned to meet in one week, on Monday 
evening, March 22. In the meantime, as the right step had been 
taken and not only the thought of the congregation turned in the right 
direction, but convictions had been made, and the people had been 
committed, the current of public sentiment gained rapidly. Hence 
when the people assembled in the next meeting, March 22, Peter 
Demaree in the chair, they were well prepared for the following wise 
report, viz. 

‘Your committee to whom you referred the question of providing 
a more suitable and commodious house of worship beg leave to report 
that upon due consideration of the question, they are of the opinion 
that a new building, suited to the needs of the congregation can be 
erected in good modern style of sufficient capacity to seat six hundred 
persons, with lecture room attached affording room for three hun- 
dred S. S. Scholars so arranged as to be used in connection with the 
audience room on extra occasions, at a cost of thirty thousand dollars 
($30,000.00) and that it would be injudicious to attempt to remodel 
the old building: 

Signed— 
Lo Wis Fletcher 
Oo BL Po Smiley 
John Clark 
George W. Voris 
KE. O. Halstead 
G. M. Overstreet, Sr. 


The report of the committee was accepted and adopted without a 
dissent. 
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The question of location was also decided at this meeting, and 
with great unanimity the present site was adopted. Two houses had 
already been built here, and now as the third was in contemplation 
there seemed to be no other locality that came in competition with 
the original home of the church. 


The point had now been reached at which all past resolutions must 
take practical shape. Hence, a soliciting committee, a committee on 
securing subscriptions, was at this meeting, March 22, raised. The 
committee consisted of L. W. Fletcher, R. T. Overstreet, R. T. Tay- 
lor, R. A. Alexander and O. H. P. Smiley. As this was to be a most 
important committee, every gentleman wanted every other man to 
serve. The meeting however determined the number and the men, 
their eloquence to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


The plan of subscription resolved upon was that thirty days after 
a sufficient amount had been subscribed, that is $30,000.00, one 
quarter of the subscription should be due, and in six months the second 
quarter, in twelve, the third, and in eighteen months the fourth 
quarter, or entire subscription should be paid. 


The following gentlemen were appointed as a committee on archi- 
tecture—viz. S. E. Wishard, John Clark, Geo. F. Herriott, Geo. W. 
Voris and E. O. Halstead; with special instructions to secure if pos- 
sible guarantees of perfect acoustic arrangements, good and suitable 
light, heat and ventilation. 


After a pledge by a rising vote that all the congregation would 
aid the soliciting committee, the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
call of the soliciting committee. 

This soliciting committee proceeded at once to prosecute their 
work. So rapidly did they accomplish it that in one week they had 
secured pledges to the amount of $2,107.00. 

The committee on architecture also invited suggestions or plans 
from architects for inspection. A barrel or two of such documents 
were soon deluged upon them. 

The soliciting committee called a meeting for Monday evening, 
April 5, and, G. M. Overstreet in the chair, reported the amount 
subscribed $21,075.00, and asked for further instructions. 

At this meeting it was suggested that the parsonage fund, 
$2,800.00 with interest accrued be added to the subscription. The 
suggestion met with general favor and the action was taken by the 
meeting necessary to accomplish that end. 

Several gentlemen who had subscribed on condition that $30,- 
000.00 be raised had voluntarily changed their subscription to an 
unconditional one. 
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The committee was requested to take further time and press the 
work of solicitation. A Mr. Redding from Louisville presented a 
plan of building at this meeting which he had drawn. Divers other 
plans were before the meeting, but none of them seemed to find a 
general favor. The committee on subscriptions was authorized to 
give another week of work. The congregation then adjourned to 
meet on the 12th of April, on Monday evening. 


On Monday evening, April 12, the congregation again met to 
hear further from the soliciting committee, S. C. Dunn presiding. It 
was understood at this meeting that all the conditional subscriptions 
would be made unconditional, if $27,000.00 could be raised. The 
soliciting committee was only able to report $26,400.00, leaving 
$600.00 yet unprovided for. The following guarantee was then pro- 
posed to the congregation and accepted, viz: We, the undersigned 
agree to guarantee a subscription of $600.00 which shall be added to 
the original subscription within a reasonable time provided twelve 
persons enter into this agreement. The guarantee was secured by the 
following gentlemen subscribing their names—-W. B. McCollough, 
Pep eaylor, bf. ©; Halstead,’G. F. Herriott, R.A: Alexander, 
ieee tertery, R. I, Overstreet, S. FE. Wishard, R.'V. Ditmars; 
J. M Dunlap, and T. J. Halstead. With this amount $27,000.00 
subscribed the congregation then formally voted to proceed at once 
to the erection of a house of worship. G. M. Overstreet, Geo. F. 
Herriott and Geo. W. Voris were chosen as building committee. 


A very earnest discussion arose on the question of confining the 
building committee to the exact amount subscribed. During this dis- 
cussion A. B. Hunter and others pretty thoroughly ventillated the sub- 
ject of church debts. On the other hand the building committee sug- 
gested that in so large an outlay of money it would be almost impos- 
sible to use all the money and not go beyond it. 

The result of the discussion was very general agreement that the 
contracts should all be let within the amount subscribed, and that dedi- 
cation day should not hear the sound of a beggar’s hammer. The 
two points settled were that the plant of the committee on auditorium 
should fall within $27,000.00 and that the building committee should 
not go beyond the same amount. 

The building committee were authorized to remove the old build- 
ing as early as possible that no time might be lost. 

The congregation then adjourned. Just three weeks had been oc- 
cupied since the soliciting committee had commenced their work. The 
committee on auditorium at once conferred with William Henry 
Brown of Indianapolis and secured from him plans which they 
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adopted. During the same week the building committee advertised 
the sale of all the wood work of the old house, and just at the close 
of the week, the pastor was notified that if he had any special goodbye 
to say to the old house it must be done immediately, Sabbath, April 18. 
Accordingly on the morning of April 18th, he preached the last 
sermon in the old house from the words—‘‘Whao is left among you 
that saw this house in her first glory? And how do you see it now? 
Is it not in your eyes in comparison of it as nothing? Yet now be 
strong, O Zerubbabel, saith the Lord; and be strong, O Joshua, 
son of Jehozadak, the high priest; and be strong, all ye people of the 
land, saith the Lord and work for I am with you saith the Lord of 
hosts.” (Haggai 2:3.4.) In the afternoon of the same day a Bible 
reading was held by the Y. M. C. A. of Indianapolis, conducted by 
Dr. Munhall. This was the last service in the old house, as a union 
meeting had been arranged for in the M. E. Church in the evening. 

On Monday, April 19th the woodwork of the old house was sold 
at auction, sale commencing ath) o clock) Pulivi 

Tuesday morning the work of demolition commenced and by 
the close of the week nothing was left but the bare walls. The 
week following, these were pulled down by E. O. Halstead, under 
contract, the brick cleaned and piled ready to go into the new building. 

The contract for the excavation of the new building was let to 
Charles Riker and Jeff Doss, was commenced on the third day of 
May and completed the 15th day of May. The contract was given to 
KK. O. Halstead for putting in the stone foundation. He commenced 
the work on the 19th of May. Mr. Platt, of Lawrenceburg to 
whom the contract in brick was let began on the walls June 28th and 
today, July 3, we lay the cornerstone. 

Signed 
S. E. Wishard. 


According to tradition and some fact the following 
articles were placed in the cornerstone: a small Bible 
placed there by Mrs. W. B. McCollough, copies of the Indianapolis 
and Franklin newspapers of corresponding dates, copy of the church 
roll of that time and lists of members of the different classes in the 
Sunday School. There are legal papers. G. M. Overstreet, Sr., 
chairman of the building committee, deeply interested in the success 
of the project and in charge of the legal procedure, led his small 
daughter Nina (Mrs. Marshall) Vandivier down to the corner some 
hours before the service and placed his papers in the opening. As he 
did so he said to his child—‘‘Some day you may look back on this 
as an event in your life.”’ 


Cornerstone. 
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Arthur A. Alexander and Charles Vawter can give eye witness 
testimony to the destruction of the old and the erection of the new 
church building. At the age of five years Arthur Alexander from 
his father’s door-yard watched with interest the preparation to pull 
down the old walls, until he was somewhat summarily removed by his 
Grandmother Riley from the point of danger. Charles Vawter saw 
the proceeding of the laying of the cornerstone from the vantage point 
of a seat on the limb of a tree across Madison Street. 


William Henry Brown, the architect for the church, 
was a resident of Indianapolis. In his early life he 
was an architect, in his later years he was president of the Brown 
Ketcham Iron Works and treasurer of the Colonade Realty Com- 
pany. He died March 26, 1929, at the age of eighty-eight. There 
is no evidence of any consultation with Mr. Brown as to the style of 
architecture, the type of windows, the glass to be used or the choice of 
symbols for the windows. So far as the record gives or any informa- 
tion obtained, he was entirely responsible for every detail in design 
and for the artistic beauty of the church which has ever been a source 
of joy and a spiritual inspiration to the people. The records show 
only financial facts. Mr. Brown was paid $500.00, for his plans. 
McCully, Mills and Co. were paid $450.00 for stained glass, the 
freight and drayage on which from Chicago was $12.00. 


The Architect. 


In the construction of the building the foundation 
was in the hands of E. O. Halstead. The brick work 
was done by Platt and Son, the wood work by Robert Waggener. 
There were other minor contracts. The major supervision seems 
to have been with Mr. Waggener. One of the interesting features 
of the architecture of the auditorium and no small achievement in 
engineering is the vault of the roof in which the great wooden girders 
are shaped to come together from the various corners to form a sup- 
port at the top. One of Robert Waggener’s foremen was his son, 
Thomas Waggener, one of Franklin’s most skilled workers but at 
that time a very young man. When it came to the work on the roof 
Robert Waggener expressed himself in doubt as to the plans of the 
architect. ‘he son said, “if you will give me two or three men and 
all the rest of you get out, I will erect those girders for you.” The 
father, though in doubt, complied. When he came to work on the 
following morning the girders were in place." They have stood the 
test of time. 


The Vault Roof. 


1G Story given Franklin Star by E. C. Miller. 
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The dedicatory exercises for the Lecture Room were 
held on January 29, 1876. A copy of the program 
may be found pasted to the fly-leaf of the Congrega- 
tional Record 1850-1910. The exercises were opened with Anthem, 
Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures. Then followed a ““Hymn”’ 
marked “original”; doubtless the author was Dr. Wishard. The 
words of the hymn are: 


Dedications: 
Lecture Room. 


With joyful hearts we come, O Lord, 
To dedicate to Thee 

This house, in which to learn thy word 
And saving power see. 


Do Thou, Who didst the lambs receive 
And gather as thine own, 

Accept the praise we gladly give— 
O hear us from Thy throne. 


To us thy saving love impart, 
And help us now to raise, 

From every tongue and every heart 
The grateful song of praise. 


O may the light Thy word imparts, 
As kindled here today, 

Illuminate our darkened hearts 
And lead us in Thy way. 


And as the passing years shall bring 
The struggle and the strife, 
May we, as victors, ever sing 
The battle song of life. 


Then for this house and all thy love, 
We'll bring Thee better praise 

When gathered with Thy saints above 
Unending song we raise. 


This was followed by prayer and the hymn, “Let the children praise 
Him.” ‘There were three addresses under the titles: 

‘The House of God for the Children,” by the Rev. L. D. Robin- 
son, pastor, Baptist Church. 

‘The Sabbath School for Adults,” the Rev. E. L. Dolph, pastor, 
Methodist Church. 

“This Room and Its Uses,” by the pastor, Dr. S. E. Wishard. 


There is no place on the program and there is no record of any 
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closing exercise or benediction. Doubtless, Dr. Wishard pronounced 
the benediction with the closing of his address. 


For two years following the dedication on Jan- 
uary 29, 1876, the Congregation worshiped in the 
Lecture Room. The room was heated with two 
stoves and lighted with coal oil lamps. On December 27, of the 
same year, the building committee reported “‘all contracts let are 
completed, covering the entire work on said building except furnace, 
seating of the audience room and gas fixtures. These are not con- 
tracted for.’ There was probably some shrinkage in the pledges 
or probably there was a larger expense than was anticipated in the 
beginning. Whatever the situation, they waited until the money was 
at hand. Ephraim Jeffery volunteered to raise the fund; $2,200.00 
was needed. On November 7, 1877, the pledge was such, that the 
furnishings for the audience room, and the pavement was ordered to 
be put under contract. Mr. Jeffery collected the money and the work 
was done. On December 27, 1877, George F. Herriott, on behalf 
of the building committee, asked for the discharge of said committee. 
The request was granted and the Trustees were instructed to take 
charge, in their stead, of the business that remained unfinished. On 
February 18, 1878, the Trustees reported to the Session that the 
audience room was ready for occupancy. The date for the dedication 
of the church was set for March 10, 1878. 


Further Contracts 
and Completion. 


Dr. Wishard had left for his new charge in January, 
1877. As pastor, he never preached in the church house 
which he had labored so heroically to construct. The Rev. William 
Torrance was installed in September 1877., As early as December 
of that year the Session had passed the resolution that it would 
“express the feeling of the church to invite the Rev. S. E. Wishard 
to preach the dedication sermon and the clerk was instructed to 
correspond with him upon the subject.’’ As the work of the comple- 
tion of the church went on and the date of March 10, 1878, was 
established as the date for dedication, it was found that Dr. Wishard 
could not be present. It was decided that the Rev. Torrance should 
preach the sermon. Dr. Torrance’s text was from Paul’s letter to 
the Ephesians, the second chapter and the 21st and 22d verses: ‘“‘in 
whom each several building, fitly framed together, groweth into a 
holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for 
a habitation of God in the Spirit.” The ministers who took part 
in the service were the Rev. E. Black, pastor of the Hopewell Church, 
the Rev. Mr. Harris, pastor of Bethany, Whiteland, the Rev. Mr. 


Dedication. 
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Huckleberry of the Baptist Church and the Rev. Mr. Pye of the 
Methodist Church of Franklin. 


The Franklin Congregation, in the three church houses 
built and occupied, has followed the trend of the middle 
west in the development of religious architecture. With the opening 
of the frontier by the church minded people of the early nineteenth 
century, economic considerations caused them to construct the plain 
wooden building which would house them and serve as a “meeting 
house.” The ‘meeting house”’ was the prevailing type of the pioneer 
period. The Protestant church always tended toward the auditorium 
rather than to a house of worship. The second church, a plain square 
structure, with clear glass windows and no ornamentation was built 
with the auditorium on the second floor, a basement for the Sunday 
School below and in this case with two small rooms to meet the de- 
mands of that day in education. ‘The cupalo was put on later to 
accommodate the bell. In the 1870’s there was more money and the 
Gothic style had reasserted itself in the history of church architecture. 
The Presbyterians built their third church to conform, in at least the 
majority of features, to the Gothic. 

Architecture is the art with the closest association to the church 
and was the one great art of the Middle Ages. ‘The Gothic style is 
the great heritage in that line from that period, as the church was the 
one great institution. Critics agree that the completely Christian 
style in architecture was the Gothic. Because of these facts we have 
taken space for a brief account of where the Gothic belongs in the 
history of church architecture. 

“Christian worship began in the upper room and was carried on in 
private houses until the increasing number of worshipers required 
other buildings. ‘There were probably churches in the third century 
but we know nothing of their plans or sizes.’’*”” The buildings used for 
Christian worship were destroyed by Diacletion. Today except the 
catacombs and their memorial structure above ground, no Christian 
structure ante-dates Constantine. Architectural revival followed the 
triumph of Christianity, but it was a modified pagan form to meet 
the requirements of Christian worship. Constantine’s Christianity 
was Roman and imperial. In the architecture of the early basilicas of 
the Western Empire there was little that was specifically Christian. 

The Hellenic East produced the Christine style called the Bysan- 
tine. The greatest achievement was in Constantinople which ‘was 
the final fortress of antique culture as well as of the Graeco Roman 
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* Henry Osborn Taylor: Classic Heritage of the Middle Ages, McMillan Co., 1903, 
p. 304. 
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Empire.’** The masterpiece was the great church of St. Sophia of 
the Justinian period. After Justinian (d. 565) and the Moslem 
invasion, Bysantine architecture in the East became stereotyped and 
the results of its work moved to Italy and southern France. It repre- 
sented the Christian thought of the Greeks, influenced by the Orient. 
It reached its culmination in the perfection of the dome construction, 
the crowning element in circular architecture. This feature the 
Greeks passed to the process of vaulting in Italy. 


The styles by which the West moved from the Antique Christian 
basilica to the Gothic were known as the Romanesque. It extended in 
time from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. The needs of the 
monasteries which held the largest and richest assemblages and the 
endeavor to replace the wooden roof on the antique basilicas with 
a roof of stone determined its devolpment. It adhered to the basilica 
type and to the rounded Roman arch. The vaulted roof of stone 
called for the support of massive walls. The windows were neces- 
sarily small because of the weight of the roof on the walls. 


Experiments in vaulting large spaces resulted in the Gothic. The 
13th and 14th centuries constituted the period of its greatest de- 
velopment. It was the work of the northern peoples and of the 
towns and the regular clergy rather than the monasteries. ‘Though 
Germany, England and Spain built Gothic churches, and though they 
are found in Italy, it never took root in Italy and we associate this 
architecture with France. Hulme says,** ‘“Northern France produced 
the most spiritual architecture that the world has ever seen,” and 
again—‘‘Gothic architecture strove to voice the aspirations of the 
human soul.” ‘The outstanding features were the devices of rib and 
flying buttress which made the long slender window with the pointed 
arch possible, confinement of stresses to definite channels which 
enabled the architect to replace the heavy walls of the Romanesque”’ 
with a many colored translucency of glass in which the Christian story 
is painted in the light of heaven.”** From the Carolingian period 
the walls of the churches had been decorated with paintings and sculp- 
ture, some actual, some symbolic and mystical. In the Greek Church 
there was ever an aversion to the use of statuary. Its relation to 
idolatry was too close. The Western Church, in the Romanesque 
and Gothic, though it carried over the pagan and the antique, claimed 
its art theme to be Christian. ‘This was held to be the supreme ac- 
complishment of the Middle Ages in artistic composition. 


8 Henry Osborn Taylor. p. 305. 

“Edward Maslin Hulme: Renaissance and Reformation, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1914. pp. 72 and 109. 
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The name Gothic was inappropriate. It was given to the beauti- 
ful churches of the North by the Italian architects of the sixteenth 
century who did not like them. The Italians had classic tastes and 
assumed that only the German barbarian, the Goth, could admire a 
Gothic Cathedral.** With the Renaissance and the revival of the 
classic arts the Gothic architecture declined.*” Splendid 13th century 
work was destroyed to make room for the new fashions of the 15th 
century. Later there were revivals. John Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture (1849) contributed to the Gothic Revival. 

In America, church architecture began with the Georgian Colonial 
style. Roman and Episcopal Catholics sought to bring the Gothic 
into their American churches. The early Americans, republican and 
Protestant in spirit, were inclined to avoid the ornate in form and 
the use of painting and sculpture in the churches. On this point 
W. E. Garrison, author of ‘“The March of Faith—the Story of Re- 
ligion in America Since 1865,” says (p. 145), “Painting has had a 
small place in the Protestant Churches. In general, the interior 
decorator has taken the place of the mural painter. Stained glass 
windows were destroyed by some of the early reformers not because 
they hated beauty but because the figures of the saints in the windows 
were considered idolatrous and even the Roman Catholic church has 
never hesitated to destroy idols, regardless of any artistic value they 
may possess. But modern Protestantism has developed tolerance 
for figure painting on glass, while it is still generally averse to the 
enrichment of the walls by the painting of either Biblical or symbolic 
figures. When a new Congregational Church in Brooklyn was 
embellished with stained glass windows illustrating Biblical incidents, 
the New York Independent raised the question, ‘How far can these 
externals of religion be employed without encouragement of doctrinal 
error or spiritual sentimentality?’ Its answer was that ‘there is no 
harm in such representations so long as it does not do violence to the 
church’s creed and its actual interpretation of scripture.’ ’’* 


It is perhaps the windows which have expressed the finest of the 
Gothic style in the First Presbyterian Church in Franklin. Their 
interpretation has been given to us by Dr. Ethelwyn Miller. 


Welcoming the congregation as it enters the church 
auditorium are groups of beautiful stained glass win- 
dows giving the feeling of verticality and lightness 
which are characteristics of the Gothic style. The windows are stimu- 


Dr. Miller’s 
Interpretation. 


6 Robinson: Western Europe, Vol. I, pp. 294-298. 
™ Coulton: p. 533. 
* W. E. Garrison. Harper and Brothers. 
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lating in color and rich in symbolic design. The grouping of the 
windows is the same on the west, east and south walls with the excep- 
tion of the latter where the entrance doors take the place of the lancet 
windows, grouped in the center of the wall. In the upper portion of 
each of the three walls is a large Rose window, fitted into a rectangu- 
lar space whose top boundary line forms a Romanseque Arch. Im- 
mediately above the large Rose window is a very small Rose window. 
The Rose is a symbol of the Promised Messiah. 


The centers of the three large Rose windows vary in design. 
However, all the centers are surrounded by eight circles each of 
which contains an eight pointed star. The eight pointed star is the 
Star of Baptism, or Star of Regeneration, because the number eight 
is symbolic of rebirth. Baptismal fonts are usually octagonal in 
shape, the eight sides having reference to the idea of regeneration 
in baptism, a doctrine held by Roman Catholics. The origin of this 
symbolic usage is lost in the mists of antiquity. It is supposed by some 
that it goes back to the story of the flood, according to which eight 
souls were saved in Noah’s Ark. Bishop Durandes (thirteenth 
century) avers that, as seven days were occupied by God in creation 
and rest, the eighth day was significant of ‘“‘the new creation” or 
regeneration—a divine octave. In the large circle forming the center 
of the west Rose window is the Cross placed within the Crown. This 
Latin Cross which is the form of the Cross on which Christ was cruci- 
fied is the preeminent symbol of Christianity. Since ancient times, the 
crown has been used as a symbol of the reward of the faithful in the 
life that lies beyond the death of the body. The Cross and Crown 
as a symbol refer to Death and the Reward of the Faithful. 


In the large circle forming the center of the east Rose window 
is the Cup of Friendship between two bunches of grapes signifying 
fruitfulness. In the large circle forming the center of the south 
Rose window is the Open Book signifying the Holy Bible. 


Beneath the Rose windows on the three walls are grouped four 
Lancet windows. These four windows containing two panels each 
are narrow with a pointed arch which signifies aspiration and striving 
for growth in the spiritual life. The two panels forming the main 
body of each lancet window are filled with geometric designs of four 
overlapping circles superimposed upon diamond shaped lozenges. 
The overlapping circles form the Quatrefoil, a symbol used to repre- 
sent the four evangelists. The smaller spaces of this rhythm in 
design are painted with light brown enamel thus giving the name 
“grisaille’” to the windows. The designs of these small spaces are 
based upon foliage forms. ‘The heavy leading, binding the quarries in 
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place, is far more in evidence than the simple scroll work of foliage 
painted in brown. A narrow border of geometric design encloses the 
two panels in each lancet window. ‘The pointed arch forming the 
top of each lancet window is filled with the quatrefoil design. This 
quartefoil design contains a different symbol for each lancet window. 
The small spaces supplementing these quatrefoils are Trefoil in form 
symbolizing the Trinity. 


Facing the west wall in the first lancet window on the left, the 
quatrefoil encloses the design of the Chalice signifying Truth, Sacri- 
fice, Redemption. Within the quatrefoil at the top of the second 
lancet window is the Dove and the Olive Branch signifying Peace. 
The quatrefoil at the top of the third lancet window shows an Open 
Book signifying the Gospel. 


The fourth and last of this group of lancet windows shows the 
sacred Monogram within the quatrefoil. This monogram is formed 
from the first two and the last letters of the Greek word for Jesus 
namely “‘Ihsous.’’ Facing the east wall the quatrefoils at the top of 
the lancet windows show the following designs beginning at the Ob- 
servers’ left: First lancet window, a sheaf of Wheat and a Sickle, 
the sheaf symbolizes Harvest or Death and the sickle, Reaper of 
God; second lancet window, the Lamb symbolizing Christ, Self Sacri- 
fice; third lancet window, the Anchor symbolizing Hope in Jesus 
Christ, the Anchor being a symbol of very early occurrance, being 
used in the catacombs, the form that of the disguised Cross to conceal 
its true significance from spies and informers intent on persecution; 
fourth and last window of the group, a combination of the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet, Alpha and Omega, signifying the 
Beginning and the End, the First and the Last. 


The south wall contains two lancet windows, one on each side 
of the entrance doors. The quatrefoil above the lancet window 
located on the left side of the doors encloses a design showing the 
Cross, having the center of the intersection of the horizontal and 
vertical members superimposed upon a Circle. A small circle is 
placed below the horizontal member, one on each side of the vertical 
member. The Circle is emblematic of Eternity. Probably the origi- 
nal intention in using the Circle with the Cross was to signify the 
eternal effect of the Redemption secured on the Cross by the Death 
of Christ. The form of this Cross is known as the Budded Cross, 
the arms of which terminate in Trefoil Form, thus symbolizing the 
Holy Trinity. 

The quatrefoil above the lancet window located on the right side 
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of the doors encloses the design of the Open Crown which is the 
Crown of Glory, a Symbol of the kingly office of Christ. 

In addition to the symbolic forms used in the window designs, 
many other examples are found in the architectural features and the 
furnishings of the auditorium. 

The Aspiring Lines of the Pointed Arch are found in the entrance 
door frames, the lancet window frames, the ends of the pews, the 
panels of the pulpit, the panels enclosing the Communion table, the 
central lighting fixture and the Youth Altar in the Chapel. The 
Circle symbolizing Eternity forms a part of the design on the pulpit 
chairs, the ends of the pews and the Hymn Bulletin Boards. 

The Trefoil, Symbolizing the Trinity, forms the design for the 
base of the ends of the pews. 

The Quatrefoil symbolizing the four Evangelists or the four 
Gospels is the significant design on the Communion Table, the Bap- 
tismal Font and the Youth Altar. 

The Greek Cross with arms of equal length symbolizing the spread 
of the Gospel to the four quarters of the earth, forms the central 
motive for the cover of the Baptismal Font. 

The Latin Cross or Roman Cross in the form of a man with arms 
extended, the form of the Cross on which Christ died, is the Cross 
standing upon the Youth Altar. 


Dr. Wishard’s notes on the progress of the plans for 
building the church indicate clearly the style of interior 
intended by the committee. They recommended a new building suit- 
able to the needs of the congregation—erected “in good modern style 
of sufficient capacity to seat six hundred persons with lecture room 
attached to afford room for three hundred Sunday School scholars, 
so arranged as to be used in connection with the audience room on 
extra occasions.” ‘This plan was in keeping with a prevailing style 
of that time, sometimes described as the “pulpit in the corner type” 
with sliding doors. 

When constructed the interior of this church had its auditorium 
or audience room to seat six hundred and its lecture room, as a Sunday 
School room, to seat three hundred. There were two small rooms 
connected with the lecture room on the east and a gallery over them. 
One room was used for the infant class and the Women’s Aid and 
Missionary Societies. The gallery was used for Sunday School 
Classes as was the second small room until needed for a kitchen or 
serving room. 

In the Auditorium on either side of the main church entrance on 
the south and extending into the auditorium there were the two small 
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rooms as they are today; the pastor’s study on the right and the belfry 
tower on the left. 


On either side of the pulpit platform was a small room facing 
south, the one on the right was to serve and has continued to serve as 
the entrance lobby to the lecture room and as a west entrance to the 
auditorium. ‘The floors of the two rooms and that of the entrance 
were ona level. The small room on the left was built to accommodate 
a pipe organ and was designated as the pipe organ room. ‘Iwo mas- 
sive sliding doors of solid walnut beautifully carved were arranged to 
connect the lecture room with the auditorium. On all ordinary occa- 
sions, the doors were closed and the pulpit stood in the middle and 
to the front of the platform facing the auditorium as it does today. 
On “extra occasions,’ which called for the seating of more than six 
hundred persons, the doors were opened to their full extent and the 
pulpit was so placed in the corner of the rostrum that the speaker 
had command of both the auditorium and lecture room. This ful- 
filled the pulpit in the corner idea. “The wood work and the finish of 
the two rooms were the same. When the doors were open there 
was not only the accommodation for the larger audience but there was 
the feeling of oneness. It was one great room. 


A comparison of the original floor plan of the entire church with 
a floor plan of a structure that is truly Gothic suggests the thought, 
might the architect, Mr. Brown, have had the same artistic purpose 
in the floor plan and structure of the interior that he had in the plan 
of the exterior. The terms used in designating the parts are modern 
and very American and he doubtless modified his ideas to the wishes 
of the committee in charge. 


It was another ten years before the congregation purchased and 
installed the first pipe organ. At that time the idea of the use of the 
pipe organ room was abandoned and the organ was placed in the rear 
of the platform of the auditorium. The seats for the choir were 
arranged on either side. The large sliding doors remained but they 
were little used except as an entrance for the organist and the choir. 


Church architecture in America has changed as the conception of 
the educational and the social functions of the church have expanded. 
An organized Sunday School calls for building capacity for that organ- 
ization. Good Fellowship Clubs and church night meetings with their 
occasional dinners, organizations to meet the social and physical 
interests of the young people, to say nothing of the women’s organi- 
zations to raise money and to provide a social life, all called for 
expansion in building structure and in culinary equipment. 

The alterations in the lecture room section of the church made in 
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1906 were to meet these needs in the Franklin Church. It was at 
that time that the building was extended by brick structure to the 
north to give added Sunday School class rooms. The small rooms 
on the east were converted into the woman’s parlor and rest room 
accommodations. On the west end, originally the front of the room, 
class rooms for the primary department were separated and the gal- 
lery built above. To provide facilities for social and recreational 
life, the basement below the lecture room was remodeled and fitted 
with kitchen and dining room equipment. To accomplish this the 
floor of the lecture room was elevated and the short flight of steps 
from the entrance lobby to it were installed. At the same time much 
of the wood work in keeping with that of the auditorium was removed 
and other grades and other forms were substituted. When the 
Memorial Organ was installed the sliding doors were no longer 
possible. A double door of ordinary style was instituted as a passage 
way from the lecture room to the choir loft. All of these alterations 
have completely changed the original design of the interior of the 
church. In late years even the title of the second room of the church 
structure has been changed from that of lecture room to the rather 
prevailing name for such, that of chapel. The term chapel perhaps 
is more in keeping with the Gothic idea, if the floor plan of the church 
was intended as a continuous structure. 


The First Presbyterian Church has, during its history, 
owned two parsonages. ‘he first was a house located 
on lots fifteen (15) and sixteen (16) of the first King addition to the 
town of Franklin. It was on Water Street and is now occupied by the 
parsonage of the Church of the Disciples. The lots were purchased by 
Dr. Monfort in 1835. Dr. Monfort built his house and lived there 
during his pastorate. The property was purchased by William Mc- 
Caslin in 1850. He with his family made it their home until he 
bought the brick residence on the corner of North Main and Madison 
Streets, built by Dr. Schofield. Here Mr. McCaslin and later his 
widow lived for many years. Later it was remodeled into the Wil- 
lard Hotel. 

After Mr. McCaslin moved from his Water Street residence, the 
house was again occupied by Dr. Morey and his family. On January 
26, 1871, a committee appointed at a previous meeting for that pur- 
pose, together with the Trustees, reported they had purchased this 
property from Mr. McCaslin for a parsonage and they had paid 
$2,700.00. From the records it appears it was not large enough for 
the family of Dr. Wishard. In 1874 it was sold and the money, 
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$2,800.00 was held. When the present church was built in 1875 the 
sum, with accrued interest, was turned into the building fund. | 

From that time until April 3, 1889, the records show no discus- 
sion of a parsonage. On that date a ‘‘committee appointed to buy 
a parsonage’ reported progress. Before Dr. Marshall became 
pastor, in May 1889, the present manse at 348 East King Street was 
purchased from E. O. Halstead, architect and builder, and was made 
ready for the occupancy of Dr. Marshall’s family. With numerous 
overhaulings and modifications it has remained the home of the min- 
ister and his family. 


Concerning any effort Capt. John P. Banta may have ex- 
pended to carry out his instructions of January 4, 1854, and 
secure money to build an iron fence about the “Old Brick Church” 
there is no record. There is no record of any further interest until 
the will of Lydia Herriott was probated in 1878. Mrs. Herriott’s 
will was drawn August 15, 1871. On April 9, 1874, a codicil was 
added. It read, ‘“‘I hereby give and bequeath to the Trustees of the 
Presbyterian Church in the city of Franklin, Johnson County, Indiana, 
one thousand dollars to be by them expended in the erection and con- 
struction of a good and substantial iron fence with dressed stone 
foundation on the west and south lines of the lot now owned and 
occupied by said church in said city as a place of worship provided said 
church before my death or within five years thereafter shall com- 
mence to erect a new church building or to remodel and repair the 
present church building on said lot or on the lot adjoining the same 
on the East.’’ Witnesses, John H. Donnell, John Clarke.** 

The conditions specified in the will were fulfilled before Mrs. 
Herriott’s death. The terms of the will were complied with and the 
fence was built and stood for years. It was a substantial iron fence 
of more than regular height which made it in keeping with the height 
of the building it surrounded. ‘There was the substantial stone foun- 
dation. ‘The entrance on the south was through two rather massive 
iron gates bearing the inscription, ‘‘Erected to the Memory of Lydia 
Herriott.’ 

The Congregational record of April 4, 1900, carries in the report 
of the Trustees: ‘‘October 4, 1899, sale of iron fence—$53.00.” 
There is no record as to whom the sale was made or to what farm 
the fence had been taken. The city fathers had passed an ordinance 
and the cows had been put up, no longer to wander the streets of 
Franklin. We are told there was some discussion.—There were 
those, and there are yet those, who believe the fence had a value other 
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than utility—a beautiful old iron fence ‘“‘with dressed stone founda- 
tion,’ would have continued to add dignity and charm to the Gothic 
structure. There was another discussion of almost parallel date. We 
are told Baxter McCollough, among his many services to this church, 
saved the beautiful windows. There were those who argued for their 
removal and their replacement by memorial windows. Memorial 
windows were in vogue. 


Preparation for the ninetieth anniversary of the organ- 
Portraits of ‘ ; 
Uh a ization of the church, November, 1914, renewed in- 

terest, always latent, in its history and in the work 
of the former pastors. Among the committees appointed by the Ses- 
sion, September 23, to arrange for the anniversary was a committee 
to obtain portraits of all of the former pastors. The committee was 
Robert Allen Brown. Mr. Brown did his work and on a Sabbath 
morning in the autumn of 1915, the service was devoted to the un- 
veiling of the framed portraits of the seven pastors who had served 
the church during the first ninety years of its history. Dr. Tyler, 
then pastor, delivered a short address preceding the unveiling. He 
said in part— ‘there is no higher service nor one more honorable than 
the calling of the ministry. It surpasses that of kings or presidents or 
that of any social or political emolument that could be given.” 

Mr. Brown as chairman of the memorial committee presented the 
portraits and gave a brief sketch of the life of each pastor. ‘The 
first portrait unveiled was that of Dr. Monfort. It was given to the 
church by Ethel King (Mrs. Albert) Miller of Mesa, Arizona, the 
great granddaughter of Dr. Monfort. Mrs. Miller is likewise the 
great granddaughter of George King. Elizabeth Monfort, oldest 
daughter of Dr. Monfort, married John King. Their only child was: 
David Hutton King, the father of Ethel King Miller. Mrs. Miller 
has in recent years written of her deep interest in Franklin and of her 
gratification that she was the one who gave this picture. 

The picture of Dr. McKee was given to the church by Margaret 
(Mrs. William) McCaslin, a close friend of Dr. and Mrs. McKee. 
For many years when Dr. and Mrs. McKee returned to Franklin, 
which they frequently did, their headquarters were in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William McCaslin. The pictures of the other pastors, 
that of Dr. A. B. Morey, of Dr. S. E. Wishard, of Dr. William 
Torrance, of Dr. E. M. McMillan and of Dr. Leon P. Marshall, 
were gifts of the congregation. At the time of the ninetieth anniver- 
sary, November 1914, all of these men were living. Dr. Morey, 
Dr. Torrance and Dr. Marshall had been present and had taken part 
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in the celebration. Since that time on July 7, 1915, Dr. Marshall 
had passed to his eternal home. There was not a little expression 
of feeling on the part of the congregation present as these pictures 
were presented and the service of each to the church was recalled. 
The acquiring of the portraits was no small work and at that time 
there was an expression of gratification that they had been obtained 
and could be preserved for future generations. 

On the occasion of the unveiling, the portrait of Dr. Tyler was 
promised. It was obtained and hung with the others, as was that of 
Dr. K. Palmer Miller and the Dr. Anthony Meengs. 


The church has a few pieces of historic furniture which 
are worthy cf note—‘‘lest we forget.’’ ‘The settee, now 
placed in the women’s parlor and class room, once sat on the platform 
behind the pulpit in the “old Brick Church.” It was the seat for the 
pastor and for others who on occasions might take part in the church 
service. There is also preserved from that period the “marble topped 
table’? which was the communion table of the old Church and for 
some time while the lecture room of the present church was in use 
for worship services. It was upon this table that the old silver de- 
canter, the four silver cups for the wine and the silver plates for the 
bread stood on Communion Sunday. These constituted the service 
for serving the Lord’s Supper until the present form, that of the 
individual service, was instituted in February 1908. There are two 
chairs of Queen Anne design which stood on either side of the com- 
munion table in the old church. These have been subjected to new 
upholstering on several occasions. The original covering was hair 
cloth, the covering used in the period to which they belonged. 

When the audience room was being completed for occupancy, the 
pulpit and the five beautiful cathedral chairs, which still occupy the 
platform of that room, were given to the church by Edward P. Randall. 
Mr. Randall came from a Presbyterian family and united with this 
church in May 1869. He was a well known furniture merchant and 
a loyal friend and supporter of the church. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Franklin has al- 
ways been fortunate in having among its members 
those who could see its needs; needs which were beyond the actual 
necessities. Among the papers left by Dr. Marshall is one in apprecia- 
tion of the first individual communion service, a gift to the church by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Alexander “out of their love for our Lord 
Jesus Christ and affection for their fellow Christians.”—‘“In our 
worship, in our work and in our benevolent enterprises they have 
been devoted. Now in their hope that the use of this gift will enhance 
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the joy of all who participate in the Lord’s Supper, the Session de- 
voutly joins. May He who instituted the sacrament enrich the givers 
with all spiritual graces and may He sanctify their gift to the honor 
of Christ whenever His disciples meet to keep the ordinance in re- 
memberance of their Lord and Savior.” 


In keeping with the gift of the communion service, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter W. Aikens, known for their public spirit and earnest 
effort to further the coming of the Kingdom of God, presented to 
the Church the communion table, carved with the Gothic emblems 
in keeping with the architectural design of the church. This gift was 
in memory of a daughter, Mary Louise, and a son, James Walter, 


who had died in their childhood. 


The baptismal fountain bears the marking—‘‘In memory of 
John F. and Martha J. McClellan.” Martha J. McClellan was 
Martha Jennings McClellan who united with this church from the 
Greenwood Church in January, 1868. She belonged with the women 
who did such valiant service in the late Morey, the Wishard and the 
Torrance periods. The husband, John McClellan, and two daugh- 
ters united in 1873. The oldest daughter, Martha McClellan (West) 
was active in the Church and especially as a teacher in the Sunday 
School. It was the sons of the second daughter, Mary McClellan 
(Duncan) who gave the fountain as a memorial to their grandparents. 
They are John L. and Mark Duncan. Of the memorial organ given 
by John T. Ditmars, the Vibra Harp and Chimes presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Voris, and the Tower Chimes given by Mrs. Lu- 
creta Mott Ball in memory of her daughter, Beatrice Ball Suckow, 
we have spoken in the chapter on the ‘Music in the Church.” 


The illuminated Bulletin Board, placed on the church grounds, is 
a gift from William Wheat and Oren M. Ragsdale in memory of 
their parents, Ophelia Wheat (Mrs. John W.) and John W. Rags- 
dale. Mrs. Ragsdale was the daughter of William Wheat and Hester 
Gillcrees (Mrs. William) Wheat and the sister of Alice Wheat 
(Mrs. Oren) Dunn. The Wheat family united with this church on 
January 11, 1878, coming from membership in the Hopewell Church. 
For many years, they were among the most dependable members of 
the church. Mrs. Ragsdale, as a young woman, was active in the 
music circles of the church and community. In later years she is espe- 
cially remembered for her faithful service on the Aid Committees for 
help among the less fortunate of the church. ‘There were no scout 
organizations in those days but Mrs. Ragsdale had her young girl- 
friends instructed to keep her informed of the needs of any in their 
section of the church membership. John Ragsdale united with the 
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Church January 13, 1887, by letter from the Franklin Baptist Church. 
He served this church as trustee from 1895-1905. ‘The sons were 
members of this church in their young manhood. ‘This is another 
illustration of the sons not forgetting how their parents and grand- 
parents placed their values in the church as a force for good in 
the community. 

On Christmas morning, 1938, which was Sunday morning, Karl 
and Beatrice Suckow presented to the church ‘“The Hymnals,” the 
books now in use by the Congregation in their service of song and 
praise. On Sunday morning, January 8, 1939, there was a spe- 
cial service of dedication. In addition to the fact that the mu- 
sic was taken entirely from “The Hymnal,” the service was made 
appropriate and beautiful by Mr. Stone’s sermon on the theme, 
“Conversation with “The Hymnal.’”’ The books had been used for 
the first time in the service on Christmas morning and the first hymn 
sung by the Congregation was selected, for the purpose, by Mrs. 
Suckow, at that time confined by an illness from which she never 
recovered. The hymn was: 


‘‘Rejoice ye pure in heart 
Rejoice, give thanks and sing 
Your festal banner wave on high 
The Cross of Christ your King. 
Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice give 
thanks and sing.” 


The large American flag, on a standard and placed in the Sunday 
School room of the Church, is a gift from Frederick Dunlap in 
memory of his father, Joseph M. Dunlap. Frederick Dunlap for 
many years served the Church in the choir. Joseph M. Dunlap was 
a veteran of the Civil War and so long as health permitted he was 
active in the services and the reunion of his regiment. His service to 
the Church as an elder, as a Sunday School Superintendent and as a 
member of the choir is mentioned elsewhere. 


Donations from the Lyster, Crowell and Hazelett 
family estates, families for long years associated 
with the interests of this church and its subsidiary 
organizations, prompted the creation in February, 1938, of what is 
known as the First Presbyterian Foundation, of Franklin, Indiana. 
Some of the gifts were made directly to the Women’s Missionary 
Societies for the upkeep of objects in which the giver had long been 
interested. Some were given to the church as a whole. 

Authorized by a joint meeting of the elders, deacons and trustees 


The First Presbyterian 
Church Foundation. 
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of the church, held on January 16, 1938, Articles of Association were 
drawn and a Constitution provided by a committee composed of 
M. J. Voris, J. M. Robinson, Charles B. Staff and Oral S. Barnett. 
The Articles of Association and the Constitution were adopted in a 
joint meeting of elders, deacons and trustees at a called meeting on 
February 13, 1938. Each member of the three Boards was asked to 
fix his signature. At the Annual Congregational Meeting on March 
30, 1938, the plan and purpose of The Foundation were presented 
and were accepted by the congregation as a Church plan for a Founda- 
tion. It was voted that the officers of administration consist of a 
committee or Board of three elders, one deacon and one trustee to be 
chosen in each case by the Board which they represented, which Boards 
were to constitute the membership of the Foundation. 

The Articles of Association state the purpose of the Foundation 
to be to conserve as assets of the church such donations as have been 
made and all donations, legacies, etc., which may be made for the 
promotion of religious, missionary, educational and charitable activi- 
ties of the church and subsidiary organizations and to promote the 
cause of Christianity. They provide the powers and duties of the 
officers, describe the forms of investment which may be entered into 
and prescribe that no part of the principal of the assets or donations 
shall ever be used for the general expenses of the church. 

The Board of Directors of The Foundation for the present 
year—1944—are M. J. Voris, president, Charles B. Staff, vice-presi- 
dent, and Oral S. Barnett, representing the elders; C. B. Vawter repre- 
senting the trustees, and Karl H. Suckow, secretary and treasurer, 
representing the deacons. 


The valuation survey of the First Presbyterian Church 
building made by the insurance company for the purpose 
of estimating insurance shows the replacement cost today (1944) to 
be $165,475.00 with the company’s insurance value to be about 
$100,000.00. ‘This is a material valuation of brick and stone, of 
wood and iron and is estimated in dollars and cents. It represents 
a material expenditure for over seventy years and back of that there 
are a few pieces of old furniture from the Old Brick Church. 

It is not unseemly to incorporate the estimate of material value 
into the history of our church. A reverence for material valuation 
and for the financial cost to our fathers and mothers is a very proper 
attitude for the present generation to assume. Besides money the 
fathers and mothers put into it long hours of planning, of sacrifice, of 
collecting funds and of actual physical labor. Moreover material 
worth and fitness bespeak material order and order begets beauty 


Valuation. 
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and beauty lends itself to a spiritual reverence for the church as a 
house of worship. Within the church there is beauty of form, of 
space, of line and of color. They all lend themselves to spiritual 
reverence. There the word is preached, praises are sung, petitions 
are offered and the sacraments are observed. There is greater rever- 
ence. For such a spiritual setting and for the spiritual radiation from 
any house of worship, built and maintained to teach the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universal Brotherhood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, no human valuation is possible. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father, and attend to know understanding.— 
Proverbs 4:1. 


Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.—Mathew 5:19. 


The history of the Sunday School was written in 1874 by Dr. 
Samuel FE. Wishard. It was printed and preserved with the other 
papers of the Semi Centennial Celebration of the church. The history 
of the second fifty years was presented by Robert Alexander Todd, 
first in 1919, and again at the close of the century. With the excep- 
tion of a few supplementary features of the early periods and facts of 
reorganization and progress since 1924 these two histories are given 
as originally presented. 


Dr. SAMUEL ELLIS WISHARD—Pastor, 1874. 


In the autumn of 1826, about two years after the organization 
of the Presbyterian Church in Franklin, a union Sabbath-school was 
organized by Rev. Samuel Gregg. Samuel Herriott, one of the pi- 
oneer settlers, and first clerk of the county, was unanimously chosen 
superintendent. But as Mr. Herriott was not a professor of religion, 
he declined to act, stating that “he was not a praying man,” and 
suggesting to the friends of the new enterprise that a superintendent 
should be able to open the school with prayer. It was urged that he 
could secure the services of some one else for this important part of 
the work. Mr. Herriott, however, was not a man to undertake a 
work in which he must lean upon some one else. Hence he could 
not be prevailed upon to yield his judgment in the case, and accept 
the office tendered him. 

David Wason McCaslin, one of the original five members that 
entered into the organization of the Presbyterian Church, and one 
of the first two elders of the church, was then chosen as superintend- 
ent, and William Robinson, a Methodist, was also chosen as co- 
superintendent. 

This organization took place in the woods less than a hundred 
yards northeast of where the Presbyterian Church now stands. 

Three of the teachers in that school are yet living, and one of 
them is still a member of this church, enjoying with us the delightful 
services of this semi-centennial commemoration. She goes and returns 
to the house of God with us on the Sabbath, and was with us in the 
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Sabbath-school yesterday—Mrs. Lydia Herriott. She is president 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society, at Edinburg; goes and returns 
to their regular monthly meetings. 

The other two persons are Jefferson D. Jones, an official mem- 
ber of the Christian Church of this city, and Joseph Young, now of 
Vinton, lowa, and a member of the Presbyterian Church of that young 
city. Mrs. Herriott says, ““Mr. McCaslin was a good citizen, a 
Christian man, and one who would build and uphold the church and 
sustain his minister.’’ He had proved himself an earnest Christian, 
and continued a faithful worker while his life was spared to the 
church. During his superintendence the school was held in the old log 
court-house. The house was two stories high, of hewed logs, with 
a stairway at the back end of the house. The upper part of the 
house was occupied for legal and religious purposes; hence the 
church and Sunday-school in the wilderness began their important 
work, as did the Apostolic Church, in an upper room. 

To give a better conception of the material of which that first 
school was composed, it will be in place to say a word or two of 
these individuals. 

Mrs. Herriott was then in the vigor of life. With her husband 
she came to the banks of Sugar Creek, in 1821, before the county 
was organized. After two or three years they removed to the south 
side of a large fallen tree, lying on Thomas Jeffery’s present premises. 
Their meat-house in one end of a sack, and buttery in the other end, 
were balanced in the crotch of a tree, until a log cabin was extem- 
porized. Mrs. Herriott then, to further her husband’s financial 
matters, took the journey on horseback—and alone—to Mansfield, 
Ohio, passing through Connersville, Dayton and Springfield. After 
a seven days’ ride she reached her destination, accomplished her 
purpose, and returned again, carrying with her two or three hundred 
dollars in silver. Her sister accompanied her on her return trip. 
The money was safely turned over to its destination, and she was 
ready for the domestic duties of her cabin. 

Mr. Jones had come by a long tedious journey through the woods 
from Mercer County, Kentucky. Though the State road had been 
opened, the logs were not taken out of the highway, and immigrants 
were often obliged to take to the woods, only keeping in sight of the 
road so as not to lose the way. He made a profession of religion 
soon after coming to the county (which was not then a county), and 
with all the zeal of his first love entered into the Sunday-school work. 

Mr. Young was a man in keeping with the times—young, active, 
ardent, conscientious, willing to make sacrifices. Though of a very 
genial temper, and capable of enjoying the humors of the day, his 
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life was consistent with his profession, and made him a valuable 
acquisition to the new settlement. Especially was his coming helpful 
to the moral tone of society. 


While Mr. McCaslin had the management of the school, the 
first Sunday-school celebration occurred. It was on the 4th of 
July, 1828 or 1829. Col. Covert and John Foster acted as marshals. 
Lewis Hendricks had charge of the music for the occasion, Mrs. 
Lydia Herriott assisting. After marching eastward on Jefferson 
Street some distance, the procession returned to the court-house, 
and sang the hymn, “‘Our souls by love together knit,” etc. It was 
then ascertained that Rev. James Havens, a pioneer Methodist 
preacher, was at the hotel, where Wood’s drug store now stands. 
Col. Covert was deputized as a committee to wait upon Mr. Havens, 
and request him to come over and address the school. ‘To this re- 
quest Mr. Havens sternly answered “No,” adding that “the Pres- 
byterians, he feared, would be greatly in his way in this region.” 
The negotiations ceased, the report was made to the waiting audience, 
whereupon the people were dismissed, having accomplished everv- 
thing in the way of a celebration except the speech. 


At the death of Wason McCaslin, which occurred June 17, 1830, 
the Sabbath-school almost died out. It is to be remembered that 
the Sabbath-school work was then just taking hold upon the people. 
It was as yet scarcely more than an experiment in the large cities of 
the East, and in this wilderness was but an infant of the smallest pro- 
portions; hence the risk to the cause by the loss of but one worker. 


This decline of the Sunday-school work, however, was of short 
duration. Rev. Samuel Hardin, agent of the American Sunday- 
school Union, which had been founded in 1824, only six years before, 
reorganized the school with fifty scholars, and Jefferson D. Jones 
as superintendent. This organization began its work in what was 
then called the new court-house. It was successfully carried forward 
in its legitimate work, until it numbered as many as seventy-five 
scholars. 


Among the teachers of that time were Joseph Young, Samuel 
Ritchey, George Wason King, Lydia Herriott, Andrew Vanoy, an 
earnest Baptist layman, who is still living (or was recently) near 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


The school was still carried forward as a union school, until 
near the close of the year 1832, after Dr. Monfort began his labors 
with the church (summer of 1830). 


It finally occurred that one of the Presbyterian citizens (Ephraim 
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Herriott) desired to introduce the Shorter Catechism into the Sab- 
bath school. It is commonly reported that Mr. Jones, the superin- 
tendent, replied, that “nothing but the Bible could be taught in that 
school.’’ Dr. Monfort gave notice on the next Sabbath that a Presby- 
terian Sabbath-school would be organized on that afternoon. It was 
thought by many that the movement was unfortunate. However, 
Dr. Monfort generally kept his appointments, and the Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school was organized. MNHence, as a distinct Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school, our existence dates from 1832, near the close of 
the year. 

Cornelius Hutton, who became a ruling elder in the church, was 
chosen first superintendent of the Presbyterian Sabbath-school, and 
served probably two years. (John C. King wrote in the margin of 
his copy of the Semi-Centennial History at this point: ‘He was one 
of the most energetic the school ever had, having special gifts for the 
work.’’*) He was in sympathy with the movement, and gave his in- 
fluence to make it successful. It was thought necessary in those days 
to have enough organization in connection with the school to give 
it character. Hence a board of managers was chosen from the offi- 
cers or substantial members of the church. The province of this 
board was not clearly defined, but it is within the memory of a few 
present today that, as managers, they managed to stay away from 
the Sabbath-school, and, as the manner of some is to this day, to let 
it severely alone. 

The Sabbath-schoo! was not kept up during the winter. This had 
been true from the first school which Elder McCaslin superintended. 
A Bible-class, however, was sustained during the winter, which the 
older people and young men and women attended. In the spring 
again the children were gathered, and the school took on its usual 
summer growth. 

William Shellady was chosen to succeed Mr. Hutton as superin- 
tendent. Mr. Shellady was a school teacher by profession, an earnest 
Christian man, intelligent for the times. He labored for the school 
as his feeble health and limited strength would permit. Abdella 
Thompson succeeded him as superintendent, and he again was fol- 
lowed by Alexander Wilson, now a resident of this county, in Clark 
Township. 

In the spring of 1838 John C. King, who was then studying for 
the ministry, was chosen to the office of superintendent. At this 
time the school assumed a new interest. Mr. King was young, ener- 
getic, earnest, and gathered about him the workers of the school. 


*Parenthesis throughout the chapter indicate insertions of material found at a later 
date. 
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They introduced the novel experiment (?) of electing the board of 
managers from the number of those who were interested workers in 
the school. It was an innovation, and was attended with one risk, viz.: 
that of making the school successful. However, the risk was taken, 
and the thing realized. The managers were chosen from the teachers. 
The young men who gathered about their superintendent, and helped 
sustain a teacher’s or young people’s prayer meeting were Harry 
and Watson Shellady, John H. and Cornelius Vannuys, Allen and 
Hervey McCaslin, Sr., Anderson D. Wallace, Abram Bergen and 
I. Pearson Monfort. Mr. King continued his work until 1841 
(when he left Franklin to enter college and complete his studies for 
the ministry.) Mr. Hutton was again chosen to fill the place. It 
is thought that he continued to serve until 1844. But, on account 
of certain difficulties which had arisen in the church, he resigned his 
position, and Abram Bergen was appointed to fill his place until the 
year expired. 


Mr. Bergen was inexperienced as superintendent; felt himself 
entirely incompetent to lead or direct a Sabbath-school. He ex- 
perienced great embarrassment because of his limited education, but 
with several young men of the church he had set his face in the 
direction of work. And now that the call came he did not venture 
to refuse. He accepted the responsibility and gave his best services, 
feeling, as he says that ‘something could be accomplished because 
the teachers knew so much more than he.” 


At the expiration of the year, Harvey Sloan of beloved memory 
was chosen to the work of superintending the school. He had not 
only been a faithful laborer as a teacher from the first day of coming 
to Franklin, in 1835, but there was a desire on the part of his 
associates to give him a special indorsement in view of some question 
which had arisen in the church. 


Mr. Sloan, though older than many of his co-laborers in the Sab- 
bath-school work, was yet a man of very marked humility; 2 man 
who made himself a companion of children, and especially of the 
younger men who were trying to serve the Master. He eminently ful- 
filled the requirement of the Savior, who said, ‘Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” As a little child, though a man in years and in 
Christian experience, he went about his work and completed the time 
for which he was chosen. 


John H. Vannuys, who, with his father and family, had come to 
Franklin on October 1, 1836, and who had been connected with the 
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church and school as teacher and worker since his arrival, was elected 
superintendent. It is thought he succeeded Mr. Sloan in 1845 or 
1846. The teachers associated with Mr. Vannuys were Mrs. Eliza- 
beth King, wife of John King and daughter of Dr. Monfort, Corne- 
lius Vannuys, Allen McCaslin, George Bergen, and others. George 
Bergen at that time taught a class of little boys. (John King wrote 
in the margin of his copy of the Semi-Centennial History at this 
point—Hlizabeth King was at that time in Sand Creek (Kingston) 
Decatur County, Indiana, of which church her husband [John King] 
was pastor. ) 


It would be exceedingly interesting to call the roll of the Sabbath- 
school of those days. But the loss of all the records of that time 
renders it impossible. It is not so much as known who the secretary 
of the school was. It is thought, however, by those who were engaged 
in the work then, that the school numbered a hundred scholars or 
more. 


Mr. Vannuys removed to Hopewell. Who his successor was history 
does not inform us. I have been unable to trace the line of superin- 
tendents for several years after Mr. Vannuys. 


In 1854, Gabriel Overstreet, Sen., united with the church, and 
during the next year was chosen superintendent. He probably served 
two years. Though he pronounced himself a failure as a superintend- 
ent, the Sabbath-school was at that time larger, numbering, it is 
thought, almost two hundred. 


William McCaslin and Hampton Terrell both served as super- 
intendents, but the order of their service does not appear from any 
known data at present. Mr. McCaslin, who had resided in the coun- 
try, removed to town in 1851, and had a share in the work of the 
school until 1862. During this time he aided in the music of the 
Sabbath-school and superintended two years or more. ‘There were 
associated with him as teachers Mr. and Mrs. McKee, the pastor and 
his wife, Hilman Waters, Ephraim Jeffery and Mrs. Jeffery, and 


others. 


Mr. Terrell came to this county in the fall of 1849, and united 
with the church on the 20th of December of that year. Two years 
later he was elected deacon, and served as such until he was elected 
elder in 1856. From his first connection with the church he was 
active and useful, an earnest, growing man. Though residing out of 
Franklin, he accepted the work to which he was chosen as superin- 
tendent, and gave himself assiduously to the duties of his position. 
No written records of the school at that time are to be found. 
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John McKeehan succeeded Mr. Terrell, or at least became super- 
intendent after Mr. McCaslin and Mr. Terrell. , 


When Mr. Morey became pastor of the church Mr. McKeehan 
was officer-in-chief of the school. This position he held for a year or 
two, when Mr. Morey was chosen to fill his place, and continued as 
superintendent until the close of his ministry in April, 1871. 


Very considerable changes had marked the methods of Sabbath- 
school work throughout the country, between 1830 and the time at 
which Mr. Morey took the school. The old Sabbath-school Union 
Hymn Book, of old and cheerless memory, had performed its doleful 
work and retired. The idea of adapting hymns to children, and music 
to hymns, began to make itself felt, not always to edification, indeed, 
yet still in the line of progress. Lucius Heart, of New York City, 
was beginning to pioneer this new and important enterprise. The 
little penny singing books, with their two dozen hymns and tunes, 
were multiplying. Children were beginning to sing—not always the 
best of hymns, or music either, but the Sabbath-school song had at last 
commenced. It brought consternation to some ministers and elders, 
who had dwelt for a long time on long meters and orthodox hymns, 
full of profound and compound theology. Still the melody of this 
new Sabbath-school thought could not be suppressed. It rose and 
filled all the air. It was called “twaddle’” and some of the hymns 
were nothing more. Grave men were uneasy. They had forgotten 
all the processes of a true growth, or had not discoursed Darwin’s 
law of ‘“The Survival of the Fittest.” 

Some things were discovered also concerning the Sabbath-school 
library. It came to be known that it was not treason to Christ or 
the Church to pick up a good book wherever it was found, even 
if it was born outside the Presbyterian Publishing House. It was 
discovered also that it was not profaning our work to hang up an out- 
line map in the Sabbath-school room. Blackboards grew apace, chalk 
began to be useful, publishers began to understand that there was 
money in the best Sabbath-school music, the best books, and all 
Sabbath-school appliances, so ‘“The earth helped the woman.” 


Some of us who were in other fields of labor at that time remem- 
ber that good men stoutly protested against “The earth helping the 
woman.” But it did not matter. The Sabbath-school was coming 
up from the old mud roads to the iron rails. Of course there would be 
some accidents—a broken rail, a misplaced switch, an inexperienced 
engineer, would furnish the world a catastrophe occasionally, and 
furnish an ecclesiastical body an opportunity to publish warnings, and 
pass equivocal resolutions. Still there was not much disposition on 
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the part of the most cautious to go back to the old mud wagons. The 
most careful men would buy a ticket, board the train and, holding 
fast to their baggage, make the experiment. 


Such was the state of Sabbath-school progress when Mr. Morey 
became superintendent of the Sabbath-school. Assisted from time to 
time by A. Bergen, W. A. Davis, R. V. Ditmars, and teachers, some 
of whom are yet on the ground, he prosecuted his work. It was 
during his work as superintendent that the infant class taught by 
Miss Nancy Jane McCollough (now Mrs. Mears), was convened 
in the morning. 


In the summer of 1861 Mrs. Morey took charge of the infant 
class holding it in the afternoon in connection with the Sabbath-school. 
It first numbered only six scholars, but grew until about eighty were 
in attendance. 


The accessions to the church were frequent from the Sabbath- 
school, and it is mentioned that several came from the infant class. 


Revivals of religion began almost always in the Sabbath-school, 
with perhaps the exception of the large ingathering, which began 
among the adults of the congregation. The result is that there is 
scarcely a church that has so large a proportion of the young people 
and children in connection with it. The attendance of the Sabbath- 
school grew during the nine or ten years that Mr. Morey superin- 
tended. At the close of his pastorate R. V. Ditmars, who was assist- 
ant, took charge of the school until the close of the year 1871, when 
he was elected superintendent for the year 1872, with George Voris 
assistant. For the year 1872 George Voris was chosen superintend- 
ent. He was succeeded by Prof. EK. W. Thompson (superintendent 
of the city public schools) who served until his removal to Indian- 
apolis, Junius Bice assisting. Prof. Thompson’s removal resulted in 
the recall of George Voris to the position of superintendent, where 
he remains today. 


After Mrs. Morey’s removal to Cincinnati, Miss Maggie J. Don- 
nell, now Mrs. Burt, took charge of the infant class, and continued 
her work until her removal to Indianapolis, when, on motion of 
Father Sloan, the teachers requested the present pastor of the church 
to undertake this work, who is still the teacher. 


(It is but natural that Dr. Wishard said nothing more of the work 
and progress in the infant class during the period of his teaching. It 
is unfortunate that some one of that time did not leave some record. 
However, there are still a few in the church who were in his infant 
class. While they remember no particular Bible lesson which he 
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taught, they do remember the joyous friendship that existed between 
Mr. Wishard and themselves. Mr. Wishard was enthusiastic in all 
of the work of the church, he was especially enthusiastic in the work 
of the Sunday School and of the results from work with little children. 
He was far in advance of his time in plans of organization. ‘This was 
evidenced in the fact that he divided his class and gave smaller groups 
to the young women of the congregation to teach. Two of these were 
Florence Wishard and Clara Alexander. His interest in furthering 
the music for the children and teaching them to sing was evidenced 
by the installation of a medoleon for the infant class room.) 


Some of the present teachers have been long connected with the 
Sabbath-school, viz.: 5. C. Dunn, Abram Bergen, R. V. Ditmars, our 
present superintendent, George W. Voris. The records of the past 
two or three years show the names, as officers or workers, of Ditmars, 
Voris, McCollough, Young, Allison, Sloan, Mrs. Anna Voris, Wil- 
liam P. Todd, John P. Henderson, Harvey Voris, Samuel C. Dunn, 
Mrs. Josie Taylor, Mrs. Maria Smiley, Dr. J. O. Martin, Abram 
Bergen, Mrs. George F. Herriott, Miss Nannie Herriott, B. R. 
Perkins, Mrs. Maggie McCaslin, Mrs. M. J. Halstead, Miss Tillie 
Brewer, Miss Susie Barber, Prof. FE. W. Thompson and Mrs. Thomp- 
son (May Wright Thompson Sewell), Mrs. R. V. Ditmars, Miss 
Maggie Donnell and S. E. Wishard. 


(One teacher not mentioned by Mr. Wishard was Mary Martin 
[Mrs. Samuel] Voris. It is evident there were few teachers or the 
work was not classified for in this class the little girls were put with 
the older ones. Miss Martin was the daughter of Dr. J. O. Martin, 
so long clerk of the session. In 1873 she married Dr. Samuel Voris 
and their membership was transferred to the Edinburg Church.) 


[ Preceding any of these teachers and classes and constituting, so 
far as we know, the first Bible Class for young men in the Sunday 
School and church, was the class taught by Father Harvey Sloan. He 
united with the church in 1835. Mr. Wishard says he was a faithful 
teacher from the time he entered the church. His name as teacher 
was most frequently associated with a group of boys and young men, 
in the Sunday school and Church, of the sixties and early seventies. 
On one occasion they presented him with a pair of spectacles. At 
the Centennial Celebration, 1924, there was on display the old Bible 
the boys had given him. On the fly leaf were their names. Among 
those names are to be found those of some of the strong men of the 
later years; Ezra Clark, Collie Miller, Oren Dunn, Herbert Frosh, 
Dan W. Herriott, Allen Dunn, W. B. McCollough, Osa Donnell, Jo- 
seph Smith, William Gibson, Archibald Young. This is the group 
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which later constituted a part of Mr. Hunter’s class. Mr. Sloan was 
elected elder December 7, 1839 and served continuously until his 
death October 13, 1874.] 

This very brief history—which indeed is scarcely more than a 
thread connecting the past with the present—has some very instruc- 
tive lessons. 

1. ‘The men and women who have continued in the Sabbath- 
school are the growing souls of the church. Their Sabbath-school 
labor has better qualified them for labor in other departments of 
church work. ‘They are the men and women who sustain the prayer- 
meetings of the church, who first ‘heard the sound of a going in the 
tops of the mulberry trees,” when the Lord goes forth to battle for 
his people. 

2. The economy of church resources is here seen in bringing 
the little ones to Christ, and putting them forever on the side of God 
and all moral good. 

3. That all excuses for not engaging in the Sabbath-school work, 
except absolute physical inability, are groundless. For a ripe old age 
has retained in this, our Sabbath-school, all the freshness of soul, 
which belongs to the morning of life. Those who have supposed 
themselves incompetent have largely contributed to the education of 

others as well as themselves. 

We have every grade of mind and capacity in our Sabbath-school 
work, a place for every soul that has loved Christ, and a growth for 
every one who will accept the conditions of growth, toil and prayer. 

The history of the Sabbath-school shows that while our church- 
membership has greatly enlarged, numbering now almost four hun- 
dred, the number of our Sabbath school scholars has not proportion- 
ately increased. ‘This results from two causes: First, our church 
membership has embraced a large portion of our Sabbath-school, and, 
while increasing, the membership of the church has not multiplied our 
number in the Sabbath-school. 

Secondly, many older members of the church have all their lives 
refused to become members of the Sabbath-school. Hence, our 
church-membership is about double our number of the Sabbath-school. 

Thus closes the history of the Sunday-school work of this church 
for a half century. ‘Today we enter the unknown but hopeful future 
of the next half century, and, with the prayer that God will give us, as 
his children, adequate conceptions of the possibilities which lie before 
the church in the next fifty years, we joyfully accept the toil and 
privileges of the future. 

[The period following the Semi-Centennial and the group enum- 
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erated by Dr. Wishard as working at that time is marked by the com- 
ing in of some outstanding teachers and classes. These men and 
women made a lasting impression on their generation and on the 
succeeding one. 


Judge David Demaree Banta came into this church in 1857 and 
worked in it until he went to Bloomington in 1897 to become Dean 
of the Law School in Indiana University. His family was pioneer in 
the Shiloh, Union Township, Community. He had united with the 
Shiloh Church in 1847. He wrote the ‘Making of a Community” 
which is the story of Shiloh. In his History of Johnson County may 
be found valuable information concerning the founding and early 
history of all the churches and concerning the men who helped to 
mold this community for the good. In 1874 he wrote the history of 
the first fifty years of the First Presbyterian Church which is our 
most valuable source of information, since the Session Records and 
the complete church roll to 1867 are lost. 


Though doing these things and following a large law practice, he 
found time to teach a Sunday School Class. It was a class composed 
entirely of women. Judge Banta was a serious student of the Bible. 
He knew and did not hesitate to emphasize the worth of Presby- 
terianism. ‘These facts together with his wide interest in and knowl- 
edge of world subjects made him an outstanding teacher. It is said 
he would grow so enthusiastic in the presentation of his subject that 
he could be heard in any part of the church. 


A second teacher of this period, no less learned than Judge Banta 
and perhaps with a wider knowledge in literary subjects, was Ander- 
son B. Hunter a lawyer and well known as a partner of Gabriel Over- 
street, Sr. He came into the church in 1862 and lived and served 
until 1891. He was active in the business affairs as well as the 
spiritual. His name appears many times in the records and always 
in a connection which is evidence of the confidence in which he was 
held. He commanded the same confidence from the entire com- 
munity. 

He possessed a choice library, large for a private library of 
that time. He was always happy to know that his friends were in- 
terested in his books. He was especially helpful to the ambitious 
young student whose opportunities toward culture were limited. 

Mr. Hunter taught a class of young men. A letter of recent 
years from Oren Dunn expresses the impression made upon those 
young men by his teachings. Mr. Dunn refers to E. C. Miller, 
William B. McCollough and Isaac LaGrange as members of the class. 
There were others. These were the men who in after years were the 
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officers and who carried on the work of the church. The letter reads: 
“Mr. Hunter was a wonderful teacher. He not only taught from the 
Bible but he taught of life and the way to achieve happiness and suc- 
cess by properly living it. His scholars loved him greatly as a teacher 
and also personally. In his teaching he introduced some humor which 
we all enjoyed as much as the spiritual teaching, which showed his 
appreciation of the finer things of life and his love of his heavenly 


Father.” 

A few years ago in conversation with Judge Charles F. Remy of 
Indianapolis as he learned that the history of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Franklin was in the process of being compiled Judge Remy 
said, ‘‘when I was a student in Franklin College I went to the Baptist 
S. S. in the morning and with Robert Brown to the Presbyterian S. S. 
in the afternoon. You cannot say much but do not fail to note the 
fact that the class of young men to which we belonged was taught by 
Mrs. John Clark and pay some tribute to the teaching she gave to 
those young men.”’ 

Mattie Peabody Charlton (Mrs. John) Clark came into this 
church from North Vernon in January, 1879. As Mattie Peabody 
(Mrs. Robert) Charlton, with her husband, Dr. Robert Charlton, 
she had been a member of this church for a short time and for a short 
time a member of the Hopewell church during the years 1859-1863 
when Dr. Charlton practiced medicine in Johnson County. In 1863 
they moved to North Vernon where shortly after Dr. Charlton died. 
During their residence in North Vernon the Charltons were members 
of the church presided over by Dr. James A. and Mrs. McKee. 
Among the many tributes made to Mrs. McKee in Professor Baird’s 
‘In Memoriam” is one written by Mrs. Clark who knew Mrs. McKee 
as a neighbor, as a pastor’s wife and especially as they worked to- 
gether in the missionary societies both local and at large. 


Judge Remy graduated from college in 1884. Mrs. Clark must 
have begun her teaching in the Sunday School immediately on coming 
to Franklin in 1879 and she served until she left in 1901. The records 
are probably lost, those that enumerated the classes, the names of the 
teachers and recorded the amount of money received and the ex- 
penditures for supplies, but nothing can lose, nothing can obliterate 
the record of the impressions made on the minds and souls of Charles 
Remy and Robert Brown and many other young men who belonged 
to this church and community. 

During these last two decades of the Nineteenth Century, Fannie 
McMurray, Art Teacher in the Public Schools for many years, taught 
a class of young women, Robert Brown had both young women and 
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young men and Joseph Dunlap’s class was both men and women. The 
Sunday School was not organized. During this period, Clara Alex- 
ander, Fannie McMurray and Sallie Ragsdale served for several years 
each as secretary. | 


At this point the history of the school is taken up by Mr. Todd 
and developed through the year 1924 with additional paragraphs on 
the later period. 


ROBERT ALEXANDER Topp—Superintendent, Sunday School, 
1919-1922. 


The history of the Sunday School written by Dr. S. E. Wishard 
and published in the “History of the Half Century Celebration” was 
an accurate and complete account of the development of the school 
during the first fifty years of the church’s history or until November. 
of 1874. At that time George W. Voris was superintendent, having 
filled out the unexpired term of Prof. E. W. Thompson, who removed 
from the city the preceding summer. Following Mr. Voris, the 
school was served by J. M. Dunlap, who was superintendent for ten 
years and by Robert A. Brown, who served a shorter period. The 
ten years service of Mr. Dunlap is the longest period of service of 
any person who has been connected with the school as superintendent. 
Following his resignation, Mr. Dunlap commenced the teaching of 
a bible class and has been for over thirty years a teacher in the adult 
department of the Sunday School. 


During Mr. Dunlap’s administration, the school appears to have 
flourished in interest and attendance. Mr. Brown says in his history, 
“the organization was that of an up-to-date Sunday School.” ‘The 
first Sunday School orchestra was organized at this time and was 
a live, active organization. C. A. Overstreet was the leader, and its 
members included Jesse Donnell, Merrit Overstreet, Orion and 
Charles Donnell, Elmer Todd, Arthur Overstreet, L. E. Ritchey and 
Roy Mullendore. Some of the instruments belonged to the school 
and the orchestra used the lecture room of the church for practice. 
It is said that some of the older members of the church, one in par- 
ticular, objected to a Sunday School orchestra from conscientious 
reasons, but their objections seem to have been over-ruled as this 
orchestra continued active for six or eight years and no doubt was 
instrumental in building up the large attendance of the school. 


In 1887, Capt. W. B. Ellis became superintendent and served for 
three years with marked success. In 1890 he was succeeded by O. C. 
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Dunn who was superintendent until 1896. During Mr. Dunn’s period 
of service the school reached its highest mark in attendance. As 
reported to the congregation in annual meeting April 8, 1891, the 
average attendance for the year just closed was 308, and at no time 
since has the school reached that high average. The largest attend- 
ance on record for any one Sunday appears to have been one Sunday 
in 1891 when the attendance was 356. For five years under Capt. 
Ellis and Mr. Dunn, Mrs. Mary Blume Webb was the secretary. 


Following Mr. Dunn, J. G. Covert, W. B. McCollough, A. O. 
Neal, E. V. Bergen and J. W. LaGrange succeeded one another as 
superintendents. During this time the attendance average varied 
from 139 in 1904 to 206 in 1897. In 1906 the school moved into its 
newly remodeled Sunday School room, a plant that is thoroughly 
modern and well adapted to the needs of the school. This period 
likewise supported an orchestra. In a Bulletin of May 4, 1902, we 
read Dr. Marshall’s announcement for the Sunday School ard Bible 
classes, “the music is admirably led by Messrs. F. G. Wishard, 
chorister; O. S. Story, piano; Earl Crecraft, violin; Max Hamar, 
cornet; and Moss Davis, bass viol.” 

In 1908, Prof. John L. Goheen, head of the department of physi- 
cal education in Franklin College, became superintendent and during 
his administration some of the most important advances were made. 
In 1908-9 the graded system was introduced into the school in the 
primary and junior departments, and the following year it was ex- 
tended to the intermediate and senior departments, giving the Frank- 
lin church for the first time a completely graded school. During this 
period also the cradle roll and home departments were added, and 
the first classes to organize obtained their charters and set about 
more definite tasks for the betterment of the school and church. 

The administration of Prof. Goheen marked an epoch in the 
school. Coming to our city from a different environment he brought 
a new vision and under him the school awoke to a new realization of 
its possibilities. Prof. Goheen was born in India, the son of Presby- 
terian missionaries there, while his wife was the daughter of Dr. Hun- 
ter Corbett, the well known Presbyterian missionary in China. As a 
teacher in the Sunday School she was a help equally with her hus- 
band. ‘These two people are now missionaries at Sangli, India, and 
the Franklin church has made them her missionaries, contributing 
directly to their work on the foreign field. 

Prof. Goheen was succeeded in 1910 by Thomas Williams, who 
in turn was succeeded by J. E. Handley in 1914, and by Dr. Wm. H. 
Schlosser in 1917. During this time the school has made steady 
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progress, endeavoring to maintain the high standards set for it in 
the past. An orchestra led by Prof. S. W. Vannuys stimulates the 
attendance and inspires the music of the school. The teachers and 
officers meet for a monthly conference, bible study led by the pastor, 
and a social hour. In 1919 an educational committee began its duties, 
introducing a unique educational programme, embracing a more defi- 
nite curriculum and providing for quarterly examinations in each 
department. The results of this experiment will be watched with 
interest. Miss Susan Ott and Mrs. E. C. Bailey were the educational 
committee. 

One of the most interesting developments of Sunday School acti- 
vities in recent years has been the introduction of organized classes 
which have been agencies for great good, putting many more people 
to work in the interests of the school, and extending the influence of 
the church and school into every day life. 


The first chartered, organized class in any Sunday School in 
Johnson County was the ‘‘Alice Crowell Class,” a young men’s class 
organized the first Sunday in March in 1908. D. B. Kelly was its 
first president and Will Suckow secretary. It adopted as its motto, 
‘The Other Fellow” and put its motto to practice in deeds of charity 
to those outside the class. The class was active in church work, for 
several years furnishing the ushers for the morning service. It was 
named in honor of Miss Alice Crowell who had for several years 
previous taught this class of young men and continued to teach it until 
her removal to Indianapolis. Since then it has been the pastor’s 
class being taught successively by Dr. Tyler and Dr. Jones. In 1919, 
it was reorganized and rechristened the ‘New Era Class.”” Edwin L. 
White is President and Otto Jenkins, secretary. 

The Men’s Bible Class was organized November 4, 1909. This 
was the class J. M. Dunlap had taught for twenty years, which had 
been composed of both men and women. Upon its organization as 
a strictly men’s class, Mr. Dunlap continued as its teacher, and still is, 
although sickness in the summer of 1919 caused him to quit teaching 
temporarily. Fremont Miller and W. W. Aikens are substitute 
teachers. The late M. G. Deming was the first president of this 
class and J. R. Bice served for years as its secretary, being succeeded 
by D. O. Monroe in 1918. 

What is now the Woman’s Bible Class is the product of the union 
of the Harmony Class organized in the fall of 1909, and the Woman’s 
Bible Class organized and chartered March 7, 1910, and taught first 
by A. O. Neal. The two classes united in December, 1910, Prof. 
Herriott Palmer, the teacher of the Harmony Class, becoming the 
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teacher. Miss Palmer acted in that capacity for six or eight years, 


being succeeded by James G. Covert, who is still the teacher of the 
class. 


The “Mizpah Class” of younger women was organized October 
3, 1909, by Miss Bertha Miller, now Mrs. Bertha Rugg, its first 
teacher. The absence of Miss Miller from the city caused her in 
the same year to give up the class, which was taught by Mrs. J. L. 
Goheen until June, 1910, at which time the class elected Mrs. Charles 
H. Drybread as their teacher and she has since continuously served 
in that capacity. This class uses for its class room the pastor’s study, 


a room that was refitted and redecorated for them by Mrs. Robert A. 
Alexander. 


Even more important have been the various organizations of 
boys which have done such splendid work. The first of the strong 
boys organizations was the THREE-M Class organized on October 
1,1910 by O. I. Demaree. The plan of organization and the methods 
used were original with Mr. Demaree, who worked out a unique plan 
of organization in which the teacher posed not as teacher but as a 
member with the boys. Having as its purpose the three fold develop- 
ment of Muscles, Minds and Morals, the three M’s, the class empha- 
sized first, bible study, and second, wholesome social recreation. They 
introduced athletics into the school, organizing the first Sunday School 
basketball team. The members of the class are now young men and 
the leader recalls with pride that each one of them volunteered for 
service in the World War I. 

Following somewhat the Three-M in plan of organization, were 
the THREE-M JUNIORS, organized by Will Suckow, and the 
THREE-W Class organized in the summer of 1914 by Richard 
Crecraft, who was its teacher and the leader of the boys in their hikes 
and outings at Camp Comfort and along other streams. In these 
outings together and in daily life the teacher instilled into these boys 
the highest principles of sportsmanship and Christian living. ‘The 
THREE-W Class made a regular practice of sending well-filled 
baskets to those in need at Thanksgiving and Christmas time; they 
represented the school in the Sunday School basketball league, winning 
the silver trophy which now adorns the lecture room of the church; 
and every member of the class united with their teacher in taking 
vows to live consecrated Christian lives. Richard Crecraft continued 
as teacher until he left Franklin to begin the study of medicine at 
Johns Hopkins University, at which time Pleasant Huffman, Jr., 
became the teacher of the class, which is yet one of the most active 
in the school. 
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Another class doing fine work among the younger boys is that 
taught by P. C. Devore. This class was organized by Hugh Graham, 
under whom, as leader, they had a camp last summer on Blue River. 
They are now a class of fifteen boys. 

One cannot readily estimate the good that is being done by those 
who are working in this up-to-date way with the boys of the church. 
Other teachers who belonged to this period of the school with their 
classes of boys were Miss Ida Middleton and W. W. Aikens. Among 
the teachers of this 1919 period not previously mentioned were Mrs. 
C. C. Vannuys, Mrs. Eugene Pulliam, Mrs. A. D. Harb, Miss Miriam 
Deming, Miss Margaret Thompson, Mrs. D. A. Cox, Miss Kate 
Smiley, Howard Robinson, Miss Helen Trout, Miss Helen Kelly and 
Mrs. Clarence Deer. The Secretary was Miss Nola Henderson. 


When Mr. Wishard left the pastorate of the 
church in 1877 the Infant Class was taken over 
by Anna (Mrs. George) Voris with Mrs. Lydia 
Brown and Miss Eva Jones as assistants. In 1924 Mrs. Voris wrote 
‘‘the class was divided and we soon had an attendance of from eighty- 
five to one hundred. How the little children did swarm into the 
Sunday School. As our School was most of the time in the afternoon 
we had recruits from other schools.” It was during Mr. Wishard’s 
pastorate that the time for holding the Sunday School was changed 
from morning to afternoon. Mrs. Voris continued in charge of the 
class for fourteen years, until her removal to Anderson in 1892. 

During this period and later it was a practice in the school that an 
assistant in the infant class or primary department would go with her 
group as they were given a place among the older members of the 
school. During ail the years since she became a member of the church 
in 1869, Miss Eva Jones had been a teacher in the Sunday School, 
sometimes as an assistant to Mr. Wishard and Mrs. Voris ana some- 
times teacher of a class of girls moved out of the infant class. An- 
other teacher, faithful through these years and doing much the same 
work was Martha McClellan (Mrs.) West. She went to Greenwood 
to make her home, but Eva Jones stayed on through the century of 
the history of the church until an accident resulted in her sickness 
and death in 1928. 

In 1889 she was returned to the Infant class as superintendent of 
the department. At some time she was responsible for the organiza- 
tion and keeping of the cradle roll. Writing in 1919 Mr. Todd 
said—‘‘no one has given as many years of faithful service to this 
school as has Miss Eva Jones.’ She perhaps touched more young 
lives at their impressionable age than any other woman in the first 
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century. She knew the children outside of the Sunday School. She 
knew their parents and their home surroundings. Her errands of 
social interest and of comfort and mercy were legion. It was from 
her class of girls not long out of the infant class that she organized 
and conducted the first Mission Band. She helped to conduct the 
second band. She was a charter member and an active worker in 
the first permanent organization of the young people of the church 
“The Fellow Helpers.” 

In 1908 with the introduction of the graded lesson system through 
out the school, the Infant class gave way to the Primary Department 
with its divisions of Beginners and First, Second and Third Primary. 
At that time Miss Edith Banta, now Mrs. James Covert, became the 
efficient superintendent. Miss Jones, feeling her health unequal to 
the added duties of the new organization as superintendent, continued 
her service as teacher of Beginners. Miss Banta as superintendent of 
the Primary Department continued in this position until August 1921 
when she left Franklin to take up her work at the Presbyterian Farm 
School near Asheville, North Carolina, where she taught for a num- 
ber of years. 


Among the workers in the department with Miss Banta was Eliza- 
beth Trefflick (Mrs. O. I.) Demaree. She became the superintend- 
ent when Miss Banta left. Miss Susannah Ott had been teaching in 
the Sunday School since her graduation from college in 1909 and 
recently had been substituting with the Beginners for Miss Jones who 
was gradually withdrawing from the active work of teaching. About 
1918 Delta McClain (Mrs. Edgar) Brown came into the department. 
She cooperated with the other teachers and taught the girls over six 
years of age. With the changes in 1921 Miss Ott became the regu- 
lar teacher of the Beginners, later she assumed the superintendency 
with Mrs. Demaree taking the place of assistant. 


During the ministry of the Rev. Anthony Meengs (1929-1937) 
the Primary Department was again reorganized and assumed its 
present form. The rooms devoted to it were rearranged. ‘The cradle 
roll was continued but as a separate department and given a separate 
superintendent. The Beginners, or those of pre-school age, were 
separated and retained the room they had occupied since the remodel- 
ing of 1906. New quarters were provided for what became the 
Primary-Junior department composed of children from six to nine 
years. Mrs. Charles Hardin was the first superintendent and taught 
the boys. Mrs. Brown was assistant and taught the girls. In a few 
months Mrs. Hardin resigned. Mrs. Brown assumed the superin- 
tendency and continues as such and as teacher. She has had a number 
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of able assistants. The Intermediate-Senior department was created 
and was given quarters in the basement. The first superintendent 
was Mrs. Meengs. When she left it was taken over by Hester Vaught 
(Mrs. Horace) McClain. Mrs. McClain brought the department 
to a fine state of organization and developed a high degree of initia- 
tive and responsibility among her students. These students, older 
now, still refer to that period of Sunday School life with enthusiasm. 
Because of other cares Mrs. McClain relinquished the work with re- 
luctance. It was taken for a time by Ray Bowman and then by 


Mrs. James C. Craig. 


One teacher of this period, whose influence has endured to the 
present time, was Mabel (Mrs. Chauncey) Van Nuys. She taught an 
organized class of young women for about fifteen years until her re- 
moval from the city caused it to be disbanded. It was this group of 
young women who formed the nucleus for the Nellis Benson class of 
young married people. 


Nellis Benson came to Franklin in 1935 as a teacher in the high 
school. Having been previously ordained an elder in the church at 
Clayton, he was soon elected to the session and served for a time as its 
clerk. Seeking some way in which he could be of service to his church, 
and realizing after conference with Mr. Meengs the need of a class 
of young men and women, he agreed to act as teacher of such a group. 
The class was organized in the Spring of 1936 and he was its teacher 
until his tragic death, the result of an accident, in November of the 
same year. In recognition of this fine service to the church of his 
adoption, and of the love and respect of its members, the class then 
took the name of the Nellis Benson Memorial Class. Richard 
LaGrange was for a number of years its teacher. From the first, the 
class held regular monthly Sunday evening meetings of a social nature, 
and as the years went on its characteristics as a social fellowship were 
more and more emphasized, and eventually the Sunday morning meet- 
ings of the class and its bible study program were discontinued alto- 
gether. It exists today as the Benson Fellowship group, and has been 
of invaluable aid to the pastor as an agency through which persons 
newly received into the church can be more quickly integrated into 
its social life. 


Time has its way with all of us, and the young married people 
became middle-aged and their children in some cases became the young 
married people of the church. Those who were younger did not feel 
at home in the older group, hence there was organized in 1941 the 
Mariners Fellowship, similar in its aims and purposes to the Benson 
group. It has a Sunday morning bible study class, as a part of the 
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Sunday School, and has its social gatherings on Sunday evenings once 
a month. The group was forced to discontinue at the close of the 
year 1943 because most of its male members were in the armed forces 
during the war. At the close of the war it resumed its former activi- 
ties and now ts an important part of the church program. 


The Sunday School today, November, 1944, is 
organized into five departments. The adult de- 
partment with James G. Covert as superintend- 
ent has four classes working. 


Present Organization. 
Adult. 


The present Men’s Bible Class is the successor to 
the class for some thirty years taught by J: M. 
Dunlap. Mr. Dunlap’s teaching was terminated about the year 1919 
by this declining health. He died April 23, 1923, after sixty-five years 
of church membership and many years of teaching in the Sunday 
School and singing in the choir. During the years from 1919 to 1924 
the class was taught by W. W. Aikens. In 1924, during the pastorate 
of Dr. K. Palmer Miller, this class was reorganized and united with 
the New Era class of younger men, and since that time there has been 
but one men’s bible class in the school. Dr. Miller was the teacher for 
six months, after which Judge Charles B. Staff taught for five or six 
years. It was during this period that the class attained its highest at- 
tendance records. At one time its enrollment reached one hundred, 
with an average attendance of sixty-five. 

Succeeding Judge Staff, James M. Robinson was the teacher for 
a number of years. Then followed a period when various members 
alternated as teacher from Sunday to Sunday, among them James G. 
Covert, Edwin L. Deming and others. B.R. Inman, a resident of the 
Masonic Home, is the present teacher. In spite of the handicap of 
age and near-blindness, Mr. Inman teaches with clarity and vigor. 
Cornelius Powell is president of the class. 


Men’s Bible Class. 


The Women’s Bible class has continued an un- 
broken history since its organization. It is one 
of the strongest bodies of women in the Sunday School and in the 
work of the church. It has its objects of interest in the school, in the 
church and at large, makes its contributions and says little about it. 
There are women in the class who have been members since its organi- 
zation and have never lost their interest in the study of the Bible. The 
average attendance during the past quarter has been fourteen. The 
class holds a regular monthly business and social meeting in the 
home of some member. There is an opening, devotional period and 
a program on some phase of religious interest. They have an annual 
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Christmas party with an exchange of gifts. The teachers since the 
time of James Covert, of an earlier report, have been Mrs. John 
Graham and Mrs. O. W. Holliday. At the present time they are 
Mrs. John Tarlton and Nina Overstreet (Mrs. Marshall) Vandivier 
who shares the work. Josephine Miller (Mrs. John) Spears is serving 
her fifteenth year as president of the class.” 


The Mispah Bible Class, likewise has gone ser- 
enely on its way composed of consecrated 
women devoted to the interests of the school and given to good works 
among the less fortunate of the church and the community. They 
are among the most active workers in all departments of the church. 
The average attendance for the last quarter was nine. Mrs. Charles 
Drybread served as teacher for more than ten years. She was suc- 
ceeded by Katherine Alexander (Mrs. Milas) Drake, the present 
teacher. Edith Banta (Mrs. James G.) Covert is assistant teacher 
and president of the class. 


Mispah Bible Class. 


The fourth class in the adult department was organ- 
ized in January of this year, 1944. It is composed 
of younger married women, of business and college women. Its first 
teacher was Dr. Ethelwyn Miller who gave a course of twelve weeks 
in Religious Art. Those who took advantage of the privilege of such 
a course from Dr. Miller reported their profit. The second course 
was given by Louise (Mrs. James C.) Craig, on the theme “Christian 
Family Life.”’ Mrs. Craig is another busy professional woman who 
gave her time and talent to the teaching of a course so essential to 
every Christian Church and community. At present the teacher is 
Mary Young (Mrs. W. W.) Hunt who is continuing the thought of 
the place of the family in the church and the responsibility of parents 
with a course under the title “Parents as Teachers.’ She is doing 
fine work. 


Westminister. 


The Intermediate Department, under the superintend- 

a. ency of Mrs. James Craig, has four classes. The High 

School class is composed of students of Sophomore, 

Junior and Senior ranking in High School. Until the past few months 

it has been taught by Richard LaGrange. It was with the greatest 

regret that the class and the Sunday School had to relinquish the 

services of Mr. LaGrange. He is now Lt. LaGrange of the United 
States Navy and the class is taught by Mrs. Josephine Deer. 

The Friendship Class composed of girls of public school grades 

7, 8 and nine is taught by Beulah Butz (Mrs. Robert) Baker, Jr. 


*Mrs. Spears died January 12, 1945. 
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The Live Wire class composed of boys in grades five, six, seven and 
eight is taught by Mino Dickson. The Junior Christians composed 
of students of the fourth, fifth and sixth grade standing is taught 
by Miss Mary Eades. 


The Primary Department goes on with Mrs. Edgar 
Brown as teacher and superintendent. During all the 
years since she came into the Sunday School in 1918, to work with 
little children, she has been away but two periods of one year each. 


Primary. 


The Beginners department can tell the same story as the 
Primary. There have been years of long and effi- 
cient service on the part of Miss Susan Ott and Mrs. O. I. Demaree. 
The Cradle Roll is kept by the superintendent, Mrs. A. P. Butz. All 
babies in the church are enrolled and when they reach the age of three 
years they are promoted to the Beginner’s Department where they are 
taught until they are six years old and are then moved into the 
Primary. 

So far as preserved the succession of superintendents during the 
period to 1944 has been: 


Beginners. 


Union School Robert A. Brownell...) see 1885-1887 
David Wason McCaslin.............. 1826-1830 Capt.!\W.))B:: Elis. 8) ee 1887-1890 
etferson TD.) Tones... ese 1830-1832 Oren. C.\ Dunn. cone 1890-1896 
Presbyterian School James) G, (Covert). 2./223 1896-1898 
Cornelius) Hutton. 3... ul bi 1832-1834 W. B. McCollough.......ccc--:000----- 1898-1399 
Wiliam wiShella day cee 1834-1838 A) OoNeal Wes 1899-1903 
John C. King... essences 1838-1841 BoV, Bergen.) 1903-1904 
Corneligs  Fiattome oes 1841-1843 Ts Ws) LaGrange...) Sa 1904-1908 
Abram, Bergen chevalier ven 1843-1844 John’ UL! Goheen..u ee 1908-1910 
Haryey\i Sloan ni won a 1844-1846 ‘Thomas’ Williams... ogg 1910-1914 
John.) VanNuysi coe 1846-1848 James! E.\Handley.... 1 a 1914-1917 
* - nl i * William H. Schlosser... 1917-1919 
Gabriel Overstreet, Sr................. 1855-1857 Robert A. ‘Todd ...00. ae eee 1919-1922 
William McCaslin and John) S..) Williams,12.22e 1922-1924 
Hampton Dercils a 1857-1860 Edwin Deming.................... 1924-June 1925 
Foun Mick eceban aire ue uu es 1860-1862 Howard Robinson......June 1925-Nov. 1929 
A BUNIMEOTE Vice tena eeu ak eel aL 1862-1871 Gerald) VWinters 0. Nov. 1929-1932 
RU LVerDttmare. Cayo ie eee, 1871-1873 James (Gy Covert.iis.ee eee 1932-1933 
Georme Varig. vweiuolcs Paras 1873-1874 James E.) Handley... 2a 1933-1934 
Supe BW, Dhompsonis a 1874- Kenneth, Andrews.....4. 4a 1934-1942 
George \Vorisue lone ul Nad 1874-1875 Ente rim jeg ice 1942-1943 
TAU Dena eee ee 1875-1885 Miss Grace Wright..............------- 1943- 


A feature of the Church School which has marked 
pd erent its history for more than fifty years is Children’s 
ildren’s Day. : : 

Day. It comes the second Sunday in June. It is 
the day in the year when the children of the Church make their con- 
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tribution to the morning service. The auditorium is made beautiful 
with boughs and birds and flowers. The practice probably originated 
with Mrs. C. H. Voris and Miss Eva Jones. Mrs. Voris trained the 
children for years. Since her death the work has been taken over 
by others from the church choir and the Sunday School. The type of 
the service has not changed. It is made up of recitations, solos and 
choruses by the children. There is no play—no pageant. The pro- 
cessional is the same as in the beginning—‘“‘I think when I read that 
sweet story of old. When Jesus was here among men, how he called 
little children as lambs to his fold, I should have liked to have been 
with them then.”’ The music is the old tune which has been out of 
print since 1921. In recent years there has been some effort to 
abandon the tradition as a Sunday morning practice. Men of mature 
years with the rank of ruling elder rose up in its defense. It belongs 
to the sacred tradition of their own childhood and to those of their 
children.’ 


The year 1944 marks the tenth anniversary for 
the use of the Youth Budget Plan in the church 
at large and the sixth for its use in the local church. It has proven 
successful not only in the increase in the contributions made by chil- 
dren and youth of the church, but what is much more important, it is 
teaching systematic giving on their part. It is in use in all the divisions 
of the Intermediate, Primary and Beginners departments. The very 
small children are very proud of their envelopes. The cards indicat- 
ing pledges are signed by the contributors and counter-signed by 
the parents for boys and girls below high school age. 


Pledges are made to the regular church and Sunday School work 
and to Benevolences. Miss Wright, as General Superintendent, and 
the Superintendents of the youth departments act as advisors. Miss 
Maude Vandagriff is Director and Treasurer. There is a committee 
of boys and girls known as the Youth Budget Committee. Represen- 
tatives from this committee solicit the pledges from the older groups 
and meet with the advisors to apportion the budget. Mrs. Brown 
and Miss Ott supervise the Primary and Beginners Departments more 
closely but the system of giving is the same. Mr. Stone did and Miss 
Wright now writes to the parents of these as it is they who decide 
what children so young can give. 


Youth Budget Plan. 


* This was written before June, 1944. Circumstances made it necessary to reduce the 
program to the opening period of the Sunday School hour. The tradition was maintained 
in the form of a very beautiful service given by the Beginners, the Primary and the Junior 
departments. 
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Well into the later decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this church owned and operated a Sunday 
School library. It was before the days of convenient Public Libraries 
and before the Sunday Movie. From the session of the Sunday School 
we took books home for our Sunday afternoon reading. The library 
disappeared. It is probable the books were worn out and they were 
not replaced. Other plans of education were thought to take the 
place of the Sunday School library. With the coming of Mr. Stone 
and the apparent awakened interest throughout the world in the 
need for directing religious education more closely, the Sunday School 
library is revived. 


The Church School meets every Sunday morning at 9:30 for the 
study of the Bible, the consideration of needed religious education 
and the training, especially, of those young people who in a few years 
are to become the leaders of the church. There is a Christian Edu- 
cation Committee composed at the present time of Robert Todd, 
Hugh V. Miller and Charles B. Staff. The Superintendent and other 
officers of the School are appointed by the Board of Elders of the 
Church. For many years the term of service of the superintendent 
averaged two years. If there was an exception and a shorter period 
it was usually because other church duties interfered. There have 
been longer periods of service. KR. Kenneth Andrews appointed in 
1934 served until 1942, the longest period in the history of the church 
with possibly two exceptions, that of Dr. Morey and J. M. Dunlap. 
When Mr. Andrews refused a longer service there was an interim of 
one year when the superintendents of the different departments car- 
ried on. In April 1943 the present superintendent, Miss Grace Wright 
was appointed. The other general officers are Secretary and Youth 
Budget Director, Miss Maud Vandagriff, Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian, Miss Mary Frances Melton. 


Since assuming the office of superintendent, Miss Wright has 
omitted no effort to bring the school to a high status of efficiency and 
to make it the contributing educational element of the church. The 
opening exercises on each Sabbath morning are devoted to some cur- 
rent topic bearing on the leading questions of religious interest both 
at home and abroad. Frequently these programs are carried out by 
the younger members of the school. In doing this they evince pride 
in the responsibility placed upon them. A Bulletin of several pages is 
mimeographed and distributed each quarter. It sets forth the statis- 
tical points on attendance and finance of the school. It gives news 
items of class and individual interest. It calls attention to the new 
books in the Sunday School library. It notes the general topics that 


School Library. 
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have been considered during the quarter, the talks that have been 
made, the special days of interest to the church and the special objects 
for prayers. 

Miss Wright came into this community to live only recently. She 
united with this church in November, 1936. In both community and 
church she has made her position felt in every line of Christian en- 


deavor. Her heritage of interest in the work of furthering the cause 


clergyman in this county. 


CHAPTER VI 
THe Music IN THE CHURCH 


As well the singers as the players of instruments shall be there.—Psalms 87:7. 


Teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord.—Colossian 3:16. 


ETHEL McCastiin (Mrs. E. C..) Bailey, 1924 


The history of the development of the Church at large has been 
written in her music, and thus we find it true of our own Presbyterian 
Church of Franklin. 

Ten years after the infant church was born the first precentor, 
William G. Shellady, rose before the congregation, and from the only 
hymn book at hand—or from memory—he “lined” the hymns, and 
In reverence and dignity the congregation sang, following his lead. 
Simple religious hymns sung with quaver—a slipping of the final note 
of the phrase to the second above or to the sixth below—the pause for 
the diction, then again taking up the tune: can you not hear it? Do 
you not feel the religious fervor of such an atmosphere? When 
Mr. Shellady had served two years it was decided that two precentors 
might be better than one so Alban Y. Howsly, with Cornelius Hutton 
assumed the duty. Names of such leaders drift out of the mists of 
the dim past with so much uncertainty that time and succession of 
men can be stated only relatively, but we know that leaders, still 
known as precentors, were found in such men as David McCaslin, 
Hervey McCaslin, William McCaslin, Isaac Covert. 

It was in the time of Mr. Covert, about 1853, that we find this 
resolution on record: “Resolved, that we do not object to the Leader 
of Music calling in to his assistance such persons as he may think 
necessary to aid him in leading this part of the Divine worship.” 
With and by this authority was the first choir organized. The pur- 
pose of this choir was in no sense one of exploit, but it was for the 
simple leading in the singing of the hymns, so giving to this part of 
the service the dignity of greater assurance. Music had not only 
become a recognized part of the service, but an essential one and 
now the record shows that it was voted ‘“‘to open Divine Worship 
with the use of the Long Metre Doxology.”’ Mr. Covert’s leadership 
must have been an efficient one, but he found it necessary to resign. 
He was succeeded by another McCaslin—Allen—whose work and 
{erm of service are not recorded. 


(196) 
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About this time—during Mr. Morey’s pastorate—there came to 
Franklin S. Wesley Martin, a thorough musician, whose identity 
with the Presbyterian church went far toward the development of 
the musical appreciation which our church enjoys today. He became 
chorister, and to further the possibility of better music in the church, 
organized classes in which he taught notation and singing. Through 
his influence and enthusiasm the church bought her first organ—a 
very small reed organ—and Mr. Martin, assisted by Maggie Donnell, 
Mary Wishard and occasionally little twelve-year-old Julia McCol- 
lough, played this organ. Through his efforts the music in the church 
was brought up to a standard never before realized. Mr. Martin’s 
wife, Mrs. Anne Tilson Martin, was the soprano soloist, and it is 
said she had a voice of rare charm and beauty. 


During his leadership he made the discovery—about the year 
1869, I think—of a beautiful voice of great promise in the throat of 
a little thirteen-year-old girl. He took her into the choir, gave her 
her first instruction in music, and, standing by the side of the lovely 
Mrs. Martin, little Ida Ryker (now Mrs. Buckingham) sang her 
first solos, and so crept into the hearts of all who were fortunate 
enough to hear her. The story of her quarter century of service 
to her church—the tribute which she paid to her Lord for the gift 
which He had given her—is like a leaf from some rare manuscript, her 
name and her voice can never be forgotten in the Franklin Presby- 
terian church. 


The time that gave these names to the song of the church is rich 
in the gift of two other names which the church loves, J. M. Dunlap 
and C. H. Voris. Most of us know the beauty of Mr. Dunlap’s bari- 
tone voice, but perhaps we do not all know that he came into the 
choir singing alto. About the years 1868 and 1870 (these dates are 
only approximate) two cantatas were given, under Mr. Martin’s 
direction, by the Franklin Musical Union. In both “Belshazzar’s 
Feast’ and in “Queen Esther’ Mr. Dunlap sang the leading tenor 
roles. Mr. Voris moved to Franklin about this time, and began sing- 
ing at once. He sang continuously until his health failed—approxi- 
mately fifty years of service. The record of these three singers who 
so faithfully served their God and their church is made upon the 
shining pages of eternity, written in letters of gold. 


George W. Voris succeeded Mr. Martin, and continued to direct 
the choir—Julia McCollough (now Mrs. Harvey Voris) playing the 
organ until Harvey Voris took charge during the latter part of 
Dr. Torrance’s ministry. A short time before the laying of the 
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cornerstone of the new church, Mrs. Voris was elected organist, being 
the first regularly elected organist of this church. 


When the new church was completed the need for a big organ 
was recognized, and for this purpose an organization known as “‘the 
Pipe Organ Society’’ was formed. The purpose of the society was 
to propagate the idea of a pipe organ, and finally to raise funds for 
its purchase. This organ was realized during the pastorate of Rev. 
E. M. McMillen, and since it was the only organ of so much preten- 
sion in Franklin, we felt that our church had taken a long step toward 
her ideals—musically at least. Now followed ambition and achieve- 
ment. With Mrs. Voris at the organ and Mr. Voris directing, the 
church enjoyed anthems as well as hymns sung as they were written 
and meant to be sung. 


In April, 1897, William Roscoe Voris, son of Julia and Harvey 
Voris, was elected chorister, with his mother still at the organ. The 
next year, Marcia Voris (now Mrs. Otho Curtis), a sister of Roscoe 
Voris, began singing as soprano soloist in the choir, and continues with 
conscientious faithfulness to give her voice to the needs of her church. 
Thus the service of this family is rounded out; if counted by adding 
years of service of each, the sum total (which does not include George 
Voris) is about one hundred and twenty-five years. And the story 
is not yet finished! 


Roscoe Voris, an accomplished musician, took over the organ and 
the direction of the choir in 1898. Under his supervision the church 
has enjoyed many works of great merit. One of the first ambitions 
was the sacred music from ‘Ben Hur” sung on a Good Friday. Other 
Good Fridays have heard Stainer’s “Crucifixion” and MacFarlane’s 
“Message from the Cross.” Gaul’s “Holy City” has also been sung, 
besides some lesser cantatas. Mr. Voris introduced the chant and 
the response into the service, adding a new note of dignity and wor- 
shipfulness. His own compositions have been used a number of 
times and show a high grade of musicianship. 

At Christmas, 1911, the church received the beautiful gift of 
the John T. Ditmars memorial organ, a perpetual testimony of the 
love of a good man for his church. And so we have come all the way 
from the precentor and his faithful tuning fork to our wonderful 
organ; from lined hymns to symphony and oratorio. The path has 
not been rose-strewn and sun-blessed all of the way. Indeed, there 
have been rocks, and tempest and sloughs of despondency. But these 
are only incidents and what matters any of these things in the measure 
of the achievement? 

In the year 1924 we celebrated our one hundredth anniversary of 
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the organization of Franklin Church with a week’s program of most 
impressive services, in which music played an important part. Roscoe 
Voris was responsible for the selection and production of some of 
the outstanding music of the Protestant Church. Mr. Voris wrote 
the colorful pageant depicting the history of the early beginnings of 
Protestantism, using an appropriate musical setting. This pageant 
was given with much success on one evening of Anniversary week. 

Soon after this centennial celebration Mr. Voris found it neces- 
sary to go to Arizona for future residence, and there he has found 
health and friends and a further opportunity to express himself in 
his musical composition for the church.* 

Ethel McCaslin (Mrs. E. C.) Bailey, the author of the above 
sketch, died April 30, 1942. She deserves a special tribute both for 
her own service to the church and its music and for the McCaslin 
name found so many times on the church roll from the days of the 
charter and pioneer members. Mrs. Bailey was a talented musician 
in her own right and in her own right she served the music of the 
church not only from a seat in the choir but likewise from the posi- 
tion of choir director. She was one of a few who as a member of 
the fourth generation could claim direct descent from the first decade 
of the history of the church. 

_ The sketch was written when it was the intention to complete the 
work of a church history in 1924. Delay gives us an opportunity to 
collect other early items of interest and to bring the story to the 
present time. 

George and C. H. Voris, of whom Mrs. Bailey speaks as leaders 
of the music, were sons of Peter Voris of the Shiloh church from 
which the family brought their membership. A third brother was 
William Voris. The records show that he sometimes led the music 
and that he was active in other work of the church. In his “Backward 
Glance at Old Shiloh,” Livy Young says, “Peter Voris of the old 
Shiloh neighborhood was noted for his ability as a singing teacher 
and it was under his teaching that the Shiloh singers were noted far 
and wide over the country.” It was from the father that the sons 
and then the grandson and granddaughter inherited their talent .in 
musical leadership. In 1924 George Voris wrote. ‘We went to 
Franklin in March, 1867. The first Sunday I went to Sunday School. 
A. B. Morey was pastor, also superintendent of the School. They 
had been without a leader of the music. At the request of W. S. 
Young (who was a Shiloh boy) Mr. Morey asked me to lead the 
singing. The next Sunday I was in the Choir. Hervey McCaslin, 


‘Mr. Voris died in Tuscon, Arizona, March 3, 1944. 
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Sr., had placed a small Melodeon in the Sunday School room. It made 
about as much noise as a jews harp, so it did not last long. The first 
organ went into the church in 1868. The choir asked me to make 
the move. The first man I went to was John Clark. He said it was 
all right with him if Mr. King would consent; he was very feeble at 
the time. I took Father Sloan with me to see Mr. King. We got his 
consent and Mr. Clark started the list? with twenty dollars, L. W. 
Fletcher gave me twenty; A. B. Hunter, fifteen; George Herriott, 
fifteen; then they dropped down to five, three and one. I went on 
until we had three hundred and twenty dollars. The organ cost three 
hundred dollars. The balance was paid on Sunday School books. 
S. Wesley Martin had charge of the organ for a few (sentence un- 
finished). He wanted pay, but the people objected, so he quit. Miss 
Maggie Allen* took charge for a short time, then Julia McCollough 
Voris until they went away.’ Mr. Martin must have come back, 
whether with pay or without we are not informed, but we read in the 
minutes of the Session August 21, 1872—"J. O. Martin was author- 
ized to employ Professor S. W. Martin to take charge of the Church 
music.” 


The little reed organ of the pre-pipe-organ days usually occupied 
the center of the auditorium. This was true in the Old Brick church 
and in the present church house. ‘The choir was clustered about it. 
In the late seventies and early eighties, during the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Voris from the city, there were two women who faithfully 
served the church and are remembered. In 1877 and 1878 Miss Irene 
Vawter was elected organist with Miss Elizabeth Hyder as assistant. 
Miss Vawter was the daughter of Mrs. Maria Vawter and the sister 
of Charles Vawter. She was a trained musician and as an instrumen- 
talist she belonged to that group of talented musicians in the com- 
munity of which Ida Ryker (Mrs. Gabriel) Overstreet, Jr., was the 
leading soprano. When Miss Vawter became Mrs. George Banta 
and moved her membership to Hopewell, the Hopewell people en- 
joyed her talent. Elizabeth Hyder was the daughter of John and 
Sidonia Hyder, a well known German family, who came into the 
church in 1860. We find the mother’s name on the roll of charter 
members of the Foreign Missionary Society. Elizabeth (Mrs.) 
Barnard was not only an accompanist, she was a pianist of ability. 

* Mr. Voris had the complete list at the time, dated April 20, 1868. 

* Mrs. D. M. Overboy said, on the occasion of the ninetieth anniversary, 1914, “When 
the organ was first played there were those who left the church service.” 

*Maggie Allen was the daughter of the Rev. A. C. Allen who preached at Hopewell 
for five years 1854-1859. That is where Robert Allen Brown got his name Allen. The 


mother was a music teacher in Franklin. After Hopewell Mr. Allen was a chaplain in the 
Army then came back and preached at Shiloh 1868-1870. 
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The John T. Ditmars Memorial Organ was dedicated June 30, 
1912. The words of presentation were given by Mr. Ditmars’ 
brother, Richard Verbryck Ditmars, who served this church many 
years as elder. The brothers were the sons of Garrett and Sarah 
Verbryck Ditmars whose names appear on the roll of the church 
April 29, 1836, received by certificate. 


In anticipation of the dedication of the Memorial Organ, Pro- 
fessor C. H. Hansen, organist of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Indianapolis, instructor and friend of W. R. Voris, in tribute to 
Mr. Voris and the occasion, composed and presented to the church 
an anthem “Jubilate Deo.” It is a bright joyous composition suited 
to the words “‘O be joyful in the Lord.”’ The anthem was used in 
the dedicatory service. | 


For the same occasion, Professor S. Wesley Martin prepared and 
sent to the church his own musical composition. The title of the 
anthem is ““O sing unto the Lord a New Song.”’ With the anthem 
came a letter from Professor Martin. The letter is as follows: 


‘Oakland; Calif. 
) February 2c bones 
“W.R. Voris, Franklin, Indiana. 


“Dear Sir: 

“TI do not know when the new organ of the Presbyterian Church is 
to be dedicated, but I have composed an anthem which I wish might 
be used on that occasion. The Franklin Presbyterian Church is the 
first one I ever joined. My wife also became a member first at the 
same time, and it was there our son Paul was baptised. Mr. Morey 
was our first pastor and then my dear friend the Rev. S. E. Wishard. 
The latter was still pastor when we moved from Franklin, in 1874. 
For some time I was leader of the church choir and played the little 
cabinet organ which the church was finally induced to purchase. I 
remember well how I wanted to play a voluntary for the opening of 
each service on Sunday, but did not dare for fear it might be offensive 
to some of the congregation. Finally I referred the matter to 
Mr. Morey one day, promising to play a very solemn one, if he would 
give me the permission. He said, ‘go ahead,’ and so on the next 
Sunday, my hands trembling from fear, I went ahead and played the 
first voluntary ever heard in the church. During the next week I 
kept my ears open to hear of any complaint that might be made about 
it, but happily none was heard and after that I played a voluntary 
at every service. Yours truly, S. Wesley Martin.” 


It is fortunate for the music of this church that the pastors have 
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always been of that school who said “‘go ahead.” It is our belief that 
the first books containing the musical notes as well as the words of the 
hymns, whereby the members of the congregation might learn to read 
music were introduced by Mr. and Mrs. Wishard. They were “Songs 
of the Sanctuary.’’ Session minutes dated January 10, 1872, record 
a committee, of which Mr. Martin was the chairman, “appointed to 
consider the present wants of the church reported that they unani- 
mously recommend the church to adopt the ‘Hymn and Tune Book’ 
entitled ‘Songs of the Sanctuary.’ That there be enough books pro- 
cured to supply every seat in the audience room with not less than 
two copies.” The earlier hymn books, with no notes, had the ap- 
pearance of mere volumes of poems. It was Mr. Wishard who pro- 
vided the Melodeon for the infant class, the real one. He writes in 
his history of the Sunday School of changes coming in music for 
children whereby hymns might be adapted to children and music to 
hymns. “Though it brought consternation to some ministers and 
elders, the Sabbath School song has at last commenced.” 

From the voluntary, “the very solemn one” played by Mr. Martin, 
through the period of the small organ with Mrs. Voris, Mrs. Banta 
and Miss Hyder working the pedals, into the period of the Voris 
regime, mother and son, of later day, music of the church made 
progress in beauty and elaboration of ceremony. We passed through 
the period of the first pipe organ into that of the Memorial Organ 
and to ‘“The Pageant of the Christian Soldier,” the final service of 
Centennial week, 1924. W.R. Voris wrote the pageant and under 
his direction it was executed. Beginning with the early church, its 
birth on the Day of Pentecost, he outlined the great changes in its 
history, illustrating each change with the music of the period. The 
final scene was the founding of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Franklin and final chorus was “Onward Christian Soldier.” One 
hundred and seventy-five people represented the characters in the 
historical movement, sang in the Centennial Chorus choir or served 
on the committees which made the Pageant a success. So favorably 
was it received that it was repeated on one evening the following week. 


On February 22, 1925—following the resignation of Mr. Voris, 
Miss Ruth Graham was chosen by the congregation as Director and 
Organist. Miss Graham terminated her service to go East for further 
study. She is now at the head of the Department of Music in Hano- 
ver College. Miss Graham was followed as director-organist by 
Miss Janet Vaughn of Indianapolis, the Assistant of Prof. Hanson. 
Mrs. Bailey served as director and then Prof. Glen Seitz. Mr. Seitz 
is now with the Meridian Heights Presbyterian Church in Indian- 
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apolis. During Mrs. Bailey’s service and that of Mr. Seitz, Ellen 
Payne (Mrs. R. K.) Andrews took charge of the organ and, we are 
pleased to record, is stillin charge. Mrs. Andrews is an artist on the 
organ. Added to this is the fact of her gracious presence and helpful 
cooperation in the music of all the activities of the church where the 


organ is not always a factor. Howard Isley followed Mr. Seitz as 
Minister of Music. — 


In 1938 the beauty of the organ music was made more beautiful 
by the attachment of Chimes, Harp and Vibra Harp. These were 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Voris on the Christmas of 1937. 
M. J. Voris is another grandson of the singing-master of Shiloh. He 
never sang in the choir, that we know of, and he never played the 
organ. Artie Payne (Mrs. M. J.) Voris was not a musician but she 
was, herself, beautiful and loved beauty of line, color and sound. The 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Voris carried on the family tradition of contri- 
buting to the music of the service of the church. 


The Chimes, Harp and Vibra Harp were dedicated March 13, 
1938. The choir sang appropriate anthems; Jane Ditmars (Mrs. 
Edwin) Deming and Clara Margaret Jennings (Mrs. Charles) Staff 
were the soloists. The Rev. Howard W. Stone pronounced the 
words of dedication and made the prayer. Mrs. Andrews played: 


SINE relStOLsOteADNe, de; DESUDIe at. ated Russell 
POS OE SIS UO CUD Ue STATES 201 EUs 0 oo ee RP oe ee Ce a Von 
PETC ToS Ciro e's Loy eta Co ct Rn a Oe Stewart 
“Saviour, Breath an Evening Blessing”’....................-.s.c-cossese-n0 Stebbens 


Two years later in 1939 in loving memory of Beatrice Ball 
(Mrs. Karl) Suckow the Tower Chimes were given to the church by 
her mother, Mrs. Lucretia Mott Ball. Beatrice Ball Suckow united 
with this church April 6, 1926, from the Baptist Church of Block 
Island, Rhode Island. She died January 23, 1939. During the more 
than twelve years of her association with the organizations of the 
church, she endeared herself in a-vital way. The cheeriness of her 
disposition, the beauty of character and her generous giving were 
assets not only to the church but to the community. On the occasion 
of the gift of the chimes the Session drafted resolutions not only of 
acceptance on behalf of the Church Fellowship but expressing their 
deep regard for the woman in whose memorial the chimes were given 
and for her, who gave. 
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The service of dedication was December 17, 1939. The program 
for the service bore the heading: 


“T have heard sweet chimes a-ringing down the lanes of memory, 
Heard them calling, heard them singing in the days that used to be. 
But the sweetest, purest, clearest bringing Angel faces nearest, 
Making life divinest, dearest are the old church chimes to me.” 


For the organ prelude Mrs. Andrews played: 
“The Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre??...cccceccceccesceeoe BEBO Hoga iAl daca Russell 


The anthem was: 

“Ti hear the wBellavor Christmas’ i.../251 Pe 2 eae ee Sa Baines 
with Edith Clemmer (Mrs. O. T.) LaGrange and Mrs. Charles 
Staff as soloists. Mr. Stone’s scriptural reading was Psalm 150. 


His dedication sermon was based on the theme—‘‘A New Song.” 
Mrs. Andrew’s program on the Tower Chimes was: 


SREJOICE VC GRE! WM EPOATE (ic. Cut Rah Fe RN teen as Marion 
“ Blessed) ASSurancey nied sai ae Ae ee Len NE Knapp 
‘Hhedeadethn Mev ea aly piel sh eh ei ar OL Nea Bradbury 
POV CO) the WO Cs uey AE  L UCU RLeLcU ReeT Handel 


A feature of the vocal music of the church is the work of the male 
quartette. They began to sing together in 1934. It was then com- 
posed of Howard Isley, William Hemphill, R. Kenneth Andrews and 
Richard LaGrange. When Mr. LaGrange assumed other duties in 
the church and took on civic responsibilities, Field Dailey took his 
place. It is an institution which adds much to the regular church 
service and adds joy and happiness to the less formal occasions. It 
not only serves this church, it serves the clubs of the city and fre- 
quently it has given comfort to friends who must lay away their 
dear ones. 


One of the happy incidents, in the history of the 
music of this church, has been the development of 
the Junior Choir, now a vested choir. It was a common custom to 
train the children and youth to sing on special occasions. Roscoe 
Voris did it with probably a Junior Choir in mind. The Session 
records of December 6, 1933, show an instruction to the chairman 
of the music committee to secure a leader for the Junior Choir. When 
Mr. Isley came there was mention of the fact he would train the chil- 
dren and he did for special occasions. In the spring of 1941 Mary 
Green (Mrs. G. R.) Massey was secured for the leader. The choir 
became a regular institution of the church, scheduled on the bulletin, 
with regular rehearsals on Thursday afternoon at 4:30. In May, 


Junior Choir. 
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1943, Mrs. Massey was succeeded by Miss Jean Krueck who continues 
in that position. These youth are now trained not only for special 
occasions but for regular service when needed and to some day take 
the places of the Senior Choir in the service of the church. 


Music is no less a science than an art. Much has been added to 
the dignity and finish in church music throughout the country since 
our Universities offer special departments of music and leadership 
in church music has become a profession. Indiana has profited by the 
coming of such men as Daniel Prothero of Chicago and John Finley 
Williamson into some of her Summer Assemblies where large choruses 
of sacred music are led and Ministers of Church music have been 
trained. DePauw University is perhaps the outstanding institution 
of the state with its department of music under the direction of Dean 
McCutcheon and the present Dean Van Deman Thompson. Howard 
Isley, who came to the church as Minister of Music in the summer of 
1936, holds his Masters degree from DePauw under Dean McCutch- 
son. For four years he sang in the University Choir. Under Mr. Is- 
ley’s direction, with the cooperation of Mrs. Andrews at the organ, 
the First Presbyterian choir has attained a degree of dignity and 
finish that is equal to that of the finest of choirs. 


During the years since the coming of the Rev. Howard W. Stone 
as pastor to this church and under the direction of Mrs. Andrews as 
organist and Mr. Isley as Minister of Music two practices in the mu- 
sic of the church have become traditional. On afternoons preceding 
the Christmas Sunday, from 4:30 to 5:30, the church is open for 
Christmas Vespers. Mrs. Andrews plays from the organ console the 
Christmas carols and old hymns appropriate to the season. The 
church is softly lighted with candles. The worshipers may enter and 
leave quietly at anytime during the hour. The services have proven 
a source of quiet joy and have imparted a spirit of peace and reverence 
for the season. 

The second tradition, that has come to be, is the Candle Light 
Vespers on Sunday evening preceding Christmas Day from 4:45 to 
5:45. As Christmas approached in 1937, which was the first Christ- 
mas Mr. Stone was pastor of the church, he appointed his committees 
and gave suggestions for what might be a program of Christmas 
music, given to honor the birth of the Saviour. From these sugges- 
tions Mrs. Andrews and Mr. Isley, aided by committees on decora- 
tions and the use of the candles, worked out the Candle Light Service. 

The seventh such service was given on December 19, 1943. It 
was especially well done and especially beautiful because it was so 
well done. It was appropriate that it should be, for it was the last 
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Sunday and the last service Mr. Stone was with his church before he 
went on leave of absence to prepare for his work in the Chaplaincy 
of the Army. The auditorium was appropriately decorated for 
Christmas. It was lighted with candles which give that beautiful 
soft white light which only candles can give. The choirs of sixty-five 
voices—junior and senior—were in white robes. The trio of girls 
and the pages were in Old English costumes. The three Kings were 
in kingly robes. Mr. Stone’s short talk was built around the thought 
of the real meaning of our service in the light of the present world 
conditions and of the sacrifices of the fifty-seven boys from this 
church who were at that time in service. We were remembering them, 
wherever they were, in our Christmas Vespers. 


The program follows: 


CHRISTMAS CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 


DECEMBER 19, 1943 


“O Come All Ye Faithful” 
“The First Noel” 
Dower Chimes. calsscis au se il eae “Joy To The World” 
“Hark, The Herald Angels” 
“I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day” 


OTT di mnt Wg Ts We Ree et DRM IENMNNONan MELT d Dre abl EMMY Mahe GT ca) 3h “Silent Night” | 
Dottie Lackey, Mary Alice Stephens, Constance Andrews 
Organ, “Rhapsody on Old Carol Melodies’ i....cc.c.ccslecliiseed cecencetsnoceaseeiedeeeeaes ee ee Leste 
£4 a PRON Nee Bike eT RI ik oy RR ee EEN CUDA eB SEDER CAL Co) Light Candles 
Leland Ott, John Friedersdorf, Max Friedersdorf, Richard Minner 
Processional: 2600500505 0 Us a Re aA a “QO Come All Ye Faithful” 
(Choirs enter with lighted candles) 
oT 9 40141) ERUPT BPM ROMO kes LAA MPUNDU EES NU REM UNO KEIPMAU CSIR ER el Luke 2:1-5 
“O Little Town Of Bethlehem”’..................00..02.... Mrs. Charles B. Staff and choir (humming) 
SCEID OI TE oe ee eee dees Sots tla lide Pas gad Tee DORN, AA Luke 2:6-7 
Pa TE AMAR Ge Buy WIL CRS pm IUD a CN eaves er nes eeewuna te een a gray Mary Frances Hemphill 
SCPEPCU Te ie Ne AUN Ue UC ae ced ee Tee NL TI ee Luke 2:8-12 
‘Ie Came: Upon Phe Midnight Clea ie ee eo ae Mrs. Edwin Deming 
(Assisted by Mrs. Garvin Massey, Wm. Hemphill, Kenneth Andrews and choir) 
SCripeu re yee ee SON A AL ser. ak Oe eee ee Luke 2:13-14 
“The? First"Noer Te oe ae ae Ne eee a a The Choir 
HW hile) By. My; Sheep? eee oe eo la ee a eae ce Junior Choir 
Seripture wisscs Oe cl ee Ie ee A eI tei 6 2 a Luke 2:15-20 
“God Rest) Ye Merny Gemtlemen 25 iis cisco cercude creek ed eteea ciate ee Male Quartette 
Wm. Hemphill, Howard Isley, Kenneth Andrews, Field Dailey 
‘Ehere’s A) Song In' Phe Air’... ie Helen Kelly (Mrs. Wm. E.) Stainbrook 
SELDEN Tet Lk Ae BL Ce AP eee) ue a) Matt. 2:1-2; 9-10; 11-12 
“We Three Kings isonet el cu ag te ee rr Male Trio 
Howard Isley, Wm. Hemphill, Kenneth Andrews 
aN yc ateplasctnetedaepatelesaselbier dS AU aen EL SAE Il ee Ne NAT | i Se Mr. Stone 


Hy GH Fs) blab t-4 1 eae UA RGN UR MCLE nay OiesON Melee) AaGEAN i qiaiep Menbun peu NIN WWN, ei ulia nail ColuM il! Howard Isley 


+t6I ‘AOIANTS LHOIT WIGNVD 
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RCC ORC OER SR OCOR Gener iret der eee tre Ce NE 0.55.00 nia cacdacnatenstacace sep pegessapeaersesaa- Choir 
Choir hums “Silent Night” (while lighting candles) 

UCASE NT hone ul te tle Py 2) « LARA EE Raa a la ILE eal IR Di SU EL ane “Joy To The World” 

Benediction— 

PeCPPPOTRE@INS ERIC) 9 fs 2e Atco cchckiss lands cedvasveanvesiesenct eoanets Organ Harp, Chimes and Male Quartette 


Postlude, “Hallelujah Chorus” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WOMEN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Lord giveth the word: The women that publish the tidings are a great host.— 
Psalms 68:11. 


That ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye assist her in what-so- 
ever business she hath need of you.—Romans 16:2. 


While he was yet young he began to seek after the God of David, his father.—2nd 
Chronicles 34:3. 


In the Session Records of January 25, 1874, we read: “By a 
vote of all the members present the session expressed the desire to 
have the sisters of the church take part in prayer and in the inquiry 
meetings.’’ From the context it seems it was a time of special service, 
probably the Week of Prayer, for we read that ‘‘on consultation it 
was decided to continue the morning and evening meeting until Wed- 
nesday of the following week and Tuesday of that week was set apart 
as a day of special prayer for God’s blessing.”* Whether the Session 
had received new light on the injunction of St. Paul or the brethren 
were feeling the need of the prayers of the sisters there is no informa- 
tion. There is no introduction to the resolution and immediately on 
its passage they adjourned with prayer. 


There is no session record earlier than 1868. There are no early 
records showing work of the women of any kind, but there is evidence 
that they were accustomed to speaking in the church gatherings, that 
they had served where needed and that they had experience in 
organized church work. 


ii aiteate From the Foreign Missionary Chronicle, Vol. IV, 
NUE as p. 157, September, 1836, on file with the Historical 

Society in Philadelphia we quote “Franklin and 
Hopewell Female Auxiliary Missionary Societies.” 


‘““We have been favored with the First Joint Report of the Female 
Missionary Societies of Franklin and Hopewell (Indiana) Auxiliary 
to the Western Missionary Society. The Hopewell Society was 
organized November 23, 1833, and the Franklin Society, January 1, 
1834. The object of each is to aid, by contributions in produce, cloth- 
ing, or money, in supporting the mission family under the care of the 
Parent Board among the Western Savages. Soon after their organi- 
zation the Franklin Society forwarded for said family in clothing 


*Record Book 1, p. 124. 
(208) 
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and money $34 and the Hopewell Society, in the same box, $15.61— 
total of $49.61. This box was duly forwarded; but whether it 
reached its place of destination has not been ascertained. The Frank- 
lin Society has since received, in money and clothing, $22.50 and the 
Hopewell Society, in clothing, $28:211%4, cash $12.88, making 
$41.0814. ‘This added to that received by the Franklin Society makes 
$63.59%4 which added to the amount of the box forwarded, makes 
a total of $113.20%, raised by the joint action of the two Societies 
since their commencement. By a joint resolution of these Societies, 
$50 of the amount raised is applied to constitute their pastor, Dr. 
David Monfort, a life director of the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society.” 

Of the Franklin Society, Mrs. Mary Herriott is President; Mrs. 
Anna W. Monfort, Secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth Gillcress, Treasurer. 
Of the Hopewell Society, Mrs. Nancy Magill is President; Miss Eliz- 
abeth C. Monfort, Secretary; Miss Mary Henderson, Treasurer. 
And Samuel Herriott, Esar. of Franklin is Agent of these Societies, to 
forward their contributions to the Depository in Madison.’ 

We have given the capitalization as it is found in the Chronicles. 
The use of the fractions of a cent is found here as it is found in the 
early account books of the Franklin Church and quoted in another 
chapter of this book. 

In 1836, when the report was sent in, Dr. Monfort was still pastor 
of both the churches, Hopewell and Franklin. The Western Mis- 
sionary Society, of which he was made a director, was the society 
which had been organized in 1802 by the Synod of Pittsburgh. In 
1831 the Synod of Pittsburgh constituted itself a Foreign Missionary 
Society and invited the cooperation of all the Presbyterian Churches 
in the work for foreign missions. It was this society which was 
presented, in a resolution by the Old School faction, to the General 
Assembly in 1834 to be accepted and supported as the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church. The resolution was rejected. It did 
not get out of the Committee. It was this rejection which was re- 
sponsible, in part, for the division which came in 1837. Dr. Monfort 
was an active supporter of the resolution. 

Of the officers of the Hopewell Society, the president, Mrs. 
Nancy Magill, was Nancy Henderson, a sister of Mary Henderson, 
the treasurer. Both were sisters of Thomas Henderson who secured 
the land for the Hopewell church, school and cemetery. ‘The secre- 
tary, Miss Elizabeth Monfort, was the oldest daughter of Dr. Mon- 
fort. She was a member of the Franklin church, not of Hopewell, 


* The Foreign Missionary Chronicles, Vol. IV, p. 157. September, 1836. 
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but her father was pastor of both. Of the officers of the Franklin 
society there is no Mrs. Mary Herriott on the church roll. There is 
Mrs. Margaret Herriott, wife of Ephraim, a deacon and elected as 
an elder but never ordained. There is Mrs. Lydia Herriott, wife of 
Samuel, who was never a member of the church. He said of himself, 
when he refused the first superintendency of the Union Sunday School 
—‘T am not a praying man.” It was the custom in early days to write 
the name Margaret as Marg. They called women by that name. We 
have seen such a name with the period omitted copied as Mary, the g 
being mistaken for a y. Lydia Herriott was very active in the later 
Franklin Society. She organized a society in Edinburg which she 
faithfully attended. It was her husband, whether he prayed or not, 
who acted as Agent to send the goods to the Depository at Madison. 
The treasurer of the society, Mrs. Ann W. Monfort, was Ann Ray 
the wife of Dr. Monfort. The Ray was corrupted into Wray and the 
church record always recorded Ann W. The secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gillcrees, was Elizabeth King, the daughter of George King 
and the wife of Robert Gillcrees. 


There are no later reports to the Muissionary 
Chronicles and no local records of a continuous 
society in the Monfort period. When Mrs. McKee became leader 
in 1850, with her more than ordinary interest in missions, there is 
yet no record of organized work among women. It was during this 
period that we find the first records of contributions on the part of 
the church at large. Gifts were made to the Home and Foreign 
Societies, to the American Bible Society, to the American Sunday 
School Union, to the Board of Education and to Hanover College. 
These gifts were large in proportion to the money in the possession 
of people in the community. In 1853 we find the first record of life 
membership in Missionary Societies. In that year John P. Banta 
gave $30 to make his daughter, Emiline Banta (Mrs. Peter) Ditmars, 
a life member in the Foreign Society and $25 for a life membership 
in the Home Society. 


McKee Period. 


a There was a Dorcas Society under the leadership of 

Mrs. Morey. Its purpose was largely work among 
the poor of Franklin. During the Civil War and immediately follow- 
ing there was a great deal of charity work needed and a great deal 
was done by Mrs. Morey and the women who constituted a fair por- 
tion of the membership of the church at that time. One would need 
only to name them to know the character of work done. 
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The women helped to put over the Semi-Centennial 
Celebration November, 1874, and had a part in the 
Reminiscence Meeting. We read, ‘‘Mrs. Lydia Herriott was intro- 
duced. She came to the stand and without a tremor, in a full, clear 
voice, standing as straight as on the day she became mistress of her 
cabin in the wilderness, made her speech.”” Mrs. Nancy Rutterford, 
a pioneer settler, was called for. She testified to having cooked for 
the first court in Johnson County, held in the Smiley Mill. She said, 
‘‘we cooked for all who came and there was nothing to drink stronger 
than water.” 


Semi-Centennial. 


i. The Congregational Minutes, April 5, 1875, at 
Church Building ; ; : 4 agi iie 
Period. which time they were discussing building a new 
church house read: ‘Mrs. Lydia Herriott then 
addressed the meeting in favor of the immediate erection of a new 
house of worship.’ Mrs. Herriott’s expression in favor of a new 
church-house may be interpreted either as an echo of the voices of 
the other women of the church or as a clarion call for their support 
in such an undertaking. Evidence is stronger for the former. Dur- 
ing the time of the building of the present church the women worked 
with untiring zeal and enthusiasm. ‘There was no organization. 
There were recognized leaders and those responsible for the business 
features, but the common interests for which the women worked held 
them together and no organization was necessary. Their purpose was 
to provide the church house with appropriate furnishings. It was 
political campaign year. Dinners and suppers, served to a hungry 
and paying public, were the order of the day. Political rally days in 
the interests of Hayes and Wheeler, Tilden and Hendricks, Blue 
Jeans Williams and Republican Harrington were all alike greeted 
with enthusiasm. Corrupt count and disputed elections, hard money 
vs. greenbacks, railroad frauds were of little interest in comparison 
with the success of financial returns from a well served dinner or 
supper to a politically enthusiastic public. When the building cam- 
paign was over and the new church-house was ready for occupancy, 
the women were ready with their part of the agreement. 


Aside from carefully kept records, in eight vol- 
umes, the History of the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety since its organization in 1873 has been pre- 
served in several outstanding papers. For the first annual meeting, 
March, 1874, Jane Fink (Mrs. John) Clarke, prepared a careful 
report of the organization and work of the first 22 months. On the 
occasion of the Decennial, 1883, Laura Overstreet (Mrs. W. C.) 


Foreign Missionary 
Society. 
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Sandefur reviewed the first five years and Eleanor J. Clarke 
(Mrs. Victor) Smith, the second five. A letter from Mr. Wishard 
gave in detail the work of organization, the spirit of the women which 
prompted the movement and the results to the church and to the entire 
Presbytery. These papers are preserved in the minutes. On later 
anniversaries Kittie Ellis (Mrs. J. C.) Smith and Mary C. VanNuys 
(Mrs. R. T.) Overstreet presented papers. ‘These are preserved. It 
is from these papers and letters that we obtained some of the most 
valuable data. Marie Ditmars (Mrs. Frank) Hasse did the research 
work in 1919. | 


On May 23, 1873,° ten women met with their pas- 
tor, the Rev. S. E. Wishard, in the lecture room of 
the “Old Brick” church, “for the purpose of considering the question 
of duty to the Home and Foreign Mission work.’’ Dr. Wishard 
opened the meeting with scripture and prayer. It was resolved: 
‘that the ladies of the Church proceed at once to organize a Foreign 
Missionary Society auxiliary to the society of the North-West which 
has its center at Chicago.’ A constitution was adopted with the pro- 
visions usual for such an organization. The first article gave the 
name of the society to be the Franklin Auxiliary of the Northwestern 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church. ‘The second 
defined the object to be: ‘“‘to aid the General Society in sending to 
foreign fields and sustaining female missionaries, Bible readers, 
teachers who shall labor among women and children heathen.” There 
was a provision that “an amount not exceeding one-fourth of the 
annual sum raised by the society may be devoted to the assistance of 
the poor of our own church, by special vote of the society.”’ ‘The 
following officers were elected: Eleanor Jane Fink (Mrs. John) 
Clarke, Presidents)\Mrs! ©) \H1,) Py Smiley, Vice’ Pres}; Meret 
Taylor, Secretary and Mrs. George Herriott, Treasurer. The meet- 
ing adjourned to meet on May 28 at two o'clock. At that time the 
pastor was again present and opened the meeting with scripture and 
prayer. By-laws were adopted and a roll was made of those who, to 
that time, had indicated their intention of becoming members. The 
society was closed with prayer by Mrs. S. E. Wishard to meet in one 
week. On June 12, the society met as per adjournment. ‘The meet- 
ing was opened with scripture and prayer by Mrs. Lydia Herriott. 
The organization was completed with twenty-one charter members 
and adjourned with prayer by Mrs. Smiley. 


Organization. 


® Minutes. 
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inane The charter members were E. Jane Fink (Mrs. 

John) Clarke, Lydia (Mrs. Samuel) Herriott, 
Mrs. S. Wesley Martin, Sarah (Mrs. James) Sloan, Mrs. Oliver 
Pie’ P.y Smiley, Mrs. S/F: Wishard, (Mrs. John Hyder, Eleanor 
(Mrs. Matthew) Hazelett, Elsie (Mrs. George) Matthews, Mrs. 
Margaret Bogart McCaslin, Mrs. Robert Kelley, Mrs. Robert Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. George E. Herriott, Mrs. Robert A. Alexander, Anna 
(Mrs. George) Voris, Mrs. Eliza Calhoun, Mrs. Mary Killinger, 
Cyntha King (Mrs. William) McCaslin, Mrs. Sarah Gibson, Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. John) Voris, Mrs. R. T. Taylor. 

The minutes of the early meetings, together with the constitution 
and by-laws of the society, are in the handwriting of Dr. Wishard. 
Other meetings, some later, indicate his presence to conduct the devo- 
tional services and to take part in the program of missionary study. 
The earlier writers on the history of the society have been inclined to 
credit Dr. Wishard with the thought which led to its organization. 
They cite the enthusiasm and zeal of Mr. and Mrs. Wishard; Dr. 
Wishard’s long service in Kentucky and Utah as a home missionary 
and the fact that they gave their daughter, Florence, to the work on 
the foreign field. All of which is true and we honor them for the 
part they had in organizing the society in the Franklin Church, but 
there is another side. 

The period of the seventies was one of developing interest on the 
part of the women in mission work. In 1873 the first Woman’s 
Presbyterial Missionary Society of the New Albany Presbytery was 
organized. Mrs. McKee was there from North Vernon and helped 
in the organization. The women of Franklin had not lost touch with 
Mrs. McKee. On the occasion of the Decennial meeting (1883) 
Mr. Wishard wrote a letter which throws light on the spirit of some 
of those early women and the far reaching effect of their work. He 
said in part—'’The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Franklin 
Church has made itself felt in many ways. The work was in its in- 
fancy in your State and it was a feeble infancy when your organization 
began its work. The women of Indianapolis had not been able to 
inaugurate any vigorous work—Mrs. —————— of the First and 
Mrs. —————— in the Third church had tried to get the mis- 
sionary ball rolling in Indianapolis, but were working under great 
discouragement. 


“Mrs. John Clarke (Jane Fink) of your society, 
since gone to her rest, came to me one day after 
your organization had commenced to work. Her 
errand was to know what could be done to enlist the ladies of your 


Missionary 
Convention 1874. 
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church and to demolish the prejudice of the gentlemen. Before she 
left a plan had been matured to hold a Presbyterial Convention at 
Franklin, to which ladies from all of the churches of the Presbytery 
were to be invited. The thing was done as was Mrs. Clarke’s habit. 
Many of you remember the coming of that Convention, the advent 
of Mrs. Sarah J. Rhea from Chicago and how she scattered the 
Persian fire through the homes of Franklin and a long way beyond 
that little corporation. Mrs. Rhea is never tired of telling of that 
meeting in Franklin and of the women of the Indianapolis Presby- 
tery. Indeed it was at that meeting that the arousment began which 
brought the state of Indiana into organization. Later came the 
annual meeting at Indianapolis that completely rounded up the work 
commenced at Franklin. 

“I remember that Mrs. John Clarke and Mrs. Lydia Herriott 
have finished their work among you. But the work goes on. ‘The 
workers fall but the work rises and will continue to go forward, for 
‘Jesus shall reign where’re the Sun does his successive journeys run.’ ” 

Mrs. Sandefur refers to Mrs. Clarke for her rare executive ability 
and says of Mrs. Herriott ‘“‘Aunt Lydia with her crown of years and 
wisdom was a Deborah for council.” 


The Franklin Convention, to which Dr. Wishard re- 
fers, and to which women from all the churches in the 
Presbytery were invited, was arranged for and held January 13-15, 
1874. Mrs. Sarah J. Rhea, a returned Missionary from Persia, 
whose husband had died in the service and who was spending her 
furlough in Chicago, was here and was an inspiration to all who at- 
tended and heard her. 

An incident of that meeting was related in later years by Eleanor 
Clarke Smith. There was a question box at the close of one of the 
sessions. Mrs. Rhea was given the question, “‘How can we best carry 
on this Missionary work?” She read the question and asked if any- 
one would answer. ‘“‘Father’’ Halstead, an old man, sitting in front, 
arose, and not speaking a word put his toil worn hand into his pocket 
and bringing out his old wallet, unrolled it and silently placed a roll 
of bills on the Bible lying on the table in front of him. ‘Father” 
Halstead was a much loved old saint who had made his worldly wealth 
in burning and laying brick. 

The rounding out at Indianapolis to which Dr. Wishard refers 
was the organization of the Indianapolis Presbyterial Society. An 
invitation came to the Franklin Society in April, 1875, for a delegate 
to attend the meeting of Presbytery in Indianapolis that month. 
Mrs. Lydia Brown was sent. In the annual report made in the spring 


Presbyterial. 
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of 1876 we read: ‘Last April the societies of this Presbytery organ- 
ized as Presbyterial for the purpose of mutual assistance and en- 
couragement, to lessen the work of the Board and to organize so- 
cieties in those churches where there were none.” 


The organization of the State was completed when 
the Synodical Society was created. The first meet- 
ing was in the Franklin Church on October 17 and 18, 1883. There 
was a large attendance of delegates. Each of the eight Presbyteries 
was represented. The first day was devoted to the subject of Home 
Missions, the second day to Foreign. Mrs. J. M. Dunlap welcomed 
the delegates. Mrs. Donner of Greensburg led the devotions on the 
opening of Home Mission day. There was a missionary present from 
the Northwest to tell the women of her work among the Indians, the 
Mormons and Mexicans. There was a representative from the 
Freedman’s Board. Mrs. Sarah J. Rhea was again on furlough from 
Persia and spoke at the evening meeting of the first day and again 
on the day devoted to the cause of Foreign Missions. She gave the 
latest news from Persia and described their needs. Papers bearing 
on the questions of vital interest in the foreign field were read. Plans 
adopted by the different Presbyterials were discussed. ‘There was 
a missionary exercise by the Mission Band of this church. Resolu- 
tions covering the usual points calling for appreciation were read and 
the first Synodical adjourned. 


It is not possible to give a detailed history of the Foreign Mis- 
slonary Society covering sixty years and six months of its activities, 
nor would it be interesting. Brief sketches of outstanding features of 
the policy and work of the society and its accomplishments are 
attempted. 


First Synodical. 


Bena dna At the meeting on September 4. 1873, five months 
Pa vey 5p after the initial meeting, a resolution was passed 

that the Society devote its money to some special 
object. ‘The secretary was instructed to write to the Board in deter- 
mining what that object should be. The result of the correspondence 
was the assumption of one fourth of the salary of Mrs. Warren, a 
missionary in Gwalior, India. On June 2, 1874, the Society sent its 
first remittance to the Board. 


On the occasion of the Missionary Convention held January 13- 
15, 1874, one hundred and fifteen dollars were received in contribu- 
tions to missions. ‘This was devoted to the Persian field, so dear 
to the heart of Mrs. Rhea, as the scene of her missionary labors and 
sacred on account of its association with her heroic husband. Mrs. 
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Sandefur in her paper in 1883 pays high tribute to Mrs. Rhea at that 
meeting. ‘Her burning zeal and impassioned eloquence made a 
powerful impression on the minds of the people and gave an impetus 
to the cause of missions never received before or since in this 
community.” 

The Franklin Society was organized in May. Asa result, the first 
fiscal year would have closed in April, 1874. In conformity with 
the Board year in which the annual meeting was the first of April, the 
Franklin Society voted to close its year with March. Consequently 
the first report was made at the end of ten months rather than twelve. 
But the obligations were met. A delegate was sent to the Board 
meeting in Detroit. She reported “though so young the society report 
had compared favorably with that of all other societies reporting.” 

The first public annual meeting was held March 14, 1875, in the 
lecture room of the church. It was the only annual meeting held in 
the old Brick Church. The report of the work was of the society 
for the one year and ten months made by Eleanor Jane Fink (Mrs. 
John) Clarke. In it she expressed what she believed to be the object 
of women’s work for missions. She said in part: “Most of you 
know that we are auxiliary to the Woman’s Board in Chicago. It, 
with the Woman’s Board in Philadelphia, works in connection with 
the Foreign Missionary Board of the Presbyterian Church. The 
money raised goes entirely to the support of Female Missionaries, in 
establishing and supporting schools for the education of women and 
children in heathen lands. In all Oriental countries the women who 
are kept entirely secluded can only be reached by women. This is 
our work; is it not one which every Christian woman should be 
eager to join?” 


Through all the years the Foreign Society contributed 
to the work of Mrs. Warren. Gwalior was a territory 
almost as large as Indiana. ‘The Warrens were the 
first and for a time the only missionaries. The early death of 
Dr. Warren left Mrs. Warren to carry on the work alone. At the 
time of his death they were in the act of building a church which 
Mrs. Warren undertook to complete. She adopted an Indian orphan 
child, who loved her dearly and in gratitude to her liberality gave 
liberally to missions when he became a man. An orphanage and 
school were established. After Mrs. Warren’s death September 28, 
1901, the Franklin Society continued to make its annual contribution. 
They rejoiced that they were permitted to continue their work in 
the field for which they had prayed and to which they had given 
for so many years. It was the desire and hope of the women in America 


Mrs. Warren 
and Gwalior. 
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who had followed her work, that their gifts should still contribute 
to carry on Mrs. Warren’s influence through the work of others 
in the Gwalior Station. The last meeting of the Foreign Missionary 
Society, October, 1933, before reorganization, according to the 
present Circle Auxiliary plan, was devoted to India and Gwalior. 
A letter from Mrs. Walter Allison stationed there was read by 
Mrs. W. W. Aikens, and Mrs. Robert A. Todd reviewed the work 
which had been done at that place. 


The Franklin women never lost their interest in the 
Persian field so stimulated by Mrs. Rhea in the 
beginning. In April, 1876, the annual meeting of the Board of the 
North West was held in Indianapolis. Representatives from the 
Franklin Church attended. It was at that meeting that Mrs. Van- 
Hook offered herself as a missionary. In June the Society learned 
through Miss Gretty Holliday, Presbyterial Secretary, that Mrs. 
VanHook had been accepted by the Board and was to be sent to 
Tabriz. The Chicago Board had asked for a special gift to be desig- 
nated as the Centennial Fund. The Franklin women proceeded to 
appoint a committee to canvass the society and the church. A special 
offering was made at a Sabbath evening service. The result was 
fifty dollars ($50.00) recognized as the centennial fund. ‘This 
money was contributed for Mrs. VanHook’s passage. On Sabbath, 
August 6, Mrs. VanHook came to Franklin and the evening service 
was devoted to her reception and farewell. From Venice, while wait- 
ing for boat to Constantinople, she wrote to the society. 

Throughout the years her work was followed with interest and 
with prayers. In 1882 she was home on furlough. On Saturday 
afternoon, November 4, she, with Miss Holliday, came to Franklin. 
A special meeting was devoted to Persia. ‘Three girls, from the 
Mission Band, told briefly of the climate, the religion and the condi- 
tion of women. With a map they described the geography and 
pointed out the mission stations. Mrs. VanHook described the home 
life and conditions in Persia not found in books. Other girls from 
the Band came in dressed in Persian costume and Mrs. VanHook 
explained their dress. Curiosities from Persia were exhibited and 
explained. 

Shortly after this Miss Holliday from the Presbyterial Board 
went to Tabriz and joined the Mission Home there. Miss Holliday 
was from the First Church in Indianapolis. She had relatives in 
Franklin. She never came back to America without a visit to Franklin 
or Hopewell societies, each sharing the visit. “The women learned to 


call her ‘our Miss Holliday.’ She and Mrs. VanHook were Bible 
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women. They went on lengthy trips through the country to read 
the Bible and teach among the native women. They took their own 
food. They toasted their bread because it lasted the longer. Miss 
Holliday said—"sometimes before we would return the rough roads 
had made it more like a cereal.” 


Miss Mary Clarke was in the same Mission Home and had charge 
of the school in which Victoria was educated. Victoria was the little 
girl which the Mission Band supported. 


During these early days Florence Wishard (Mrs. Albert) Ful- 
ton went to China. The women of this society thought of her as 
from this church. Her work, and that of her sister-in-law, Dr. Mary 
Fulton, was always watched with interest, sometimes with gifts, al- 
ways with prayers. 


When the Home Society was organized, it eventually became 
consolidated with the Foreign in every particular save the matter 
of funds. The majority of the women of the church interested in 
Missions were interested in both Home and Foreign and belonged 
to both societies. ‘There were a few who wished their money to go to 
the Home Field alone and perhaps a few who wished theirs to go 
to the Foreign Field. There were likewise the two Boards. How- 
ever, there were great questions of common interest to all toward 
which they directed their study and their money. In the Home Field 
there were the Freedmen. Some times the Home money went directly 
to Mrs. McKee to be used in some church of the Freedmen of which 
she knew. There were the Mountain Whites. The progress of 
the schools and churches in the far west under the Woman’s Board 
and in the home mission field of Dr. Wishard was followed with 
interest. They all studied the work among the American Indians, 
the Mormon question, the problems of the Chinese in California 
and the incoming tide of foreigners through the eastern ports. 


In more recent years with Mrs. Goheen in India and four of our 
women in work in the South among the Freedmen or the Mountain 
Whites, the personal interest was again emphasized. Every year a 
Christmas box has gone to the Goheens and to the South so long as 
the women remained there. The women of these Societies gave not 
to Missions or to a Church Board in the abstract, they gave to the 
women and the men who in foreign or home fields were carrying 
on the work of evangelizing the world, who were literally trying 
to carry out the injunction of the Master—Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation, and so fulfill the 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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The methods of raising money were varied. ‘The first 
source of funds was regular dues or pledges from each 
member. Each woman gave something however small. In early 
days and in days not so early, there were ‘festivals’ or socials, 
oyster suppers, bazaars and fairs and an old fashioned spelling 
school. The social was for two purposes, to raise money from their 
invited guests and second to awaken interest in those guests to secure 
new members from among the women and gifts from the men. 
Records show that these early methods were astonishingly successful. 
In additicn to pledges and money made by work, there were gifts for 
special objects usually directed toward the education of a child in 
some country in which the giver was especially interested. There 
were memorials, some times in joint gifts as that one carried for 
several years in memory of Dr. Marshall. There were individual 
memorials as the one sustained by Mrs. Eleanor Clarke Smith for 
her mother, Eleanor Fink Clarke, for years after her removal from 
Franklin. 

The annual Praise Meeting was an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of thanksgiving for spiritual blessings. It was likewise an oppor- 
tunity for expression in tangible form. ‘The money raised was 
divided between the Foreign and Home or National Boards accord- 
ing to the wishes of the giver and the objects of the Boards. They 
were listed under special objects, as Mrs. Warren’s salary. There 
was a contingent fund to each Board, there were special Presbyterial 
or Synodical objects and there was a general fund. 


Money. 


The programs of the society were from the beginning 
highly literary. The women secured maps and used 
them. If not otherwise available they were drawn by the members 
and some times by the Mission Band. ‘They studied the geography 
of the countries and located the mission stations. ‘They studied 
the natural and social conditions. They secured the best literature 
put out by the Mission Boards of the Presbyterian Church. They 
came to the practice of appointing a program committee and pro- 
grams of study for the year were made according to the newest and 
most improved plans of the present day literary club. They arranged 
programs in which they were privileged to hear the Missionaries 
from the field, both our own and those from other churches. Flor- 
ence (Mrs. Albert) Fulton was here on several occasions and 
Dr. Mary at least once. India, always a country of interest because 
of Mrs. Warren and those who followed her in Gwalior, became more 
interesting with the work of the Goheens at Sangli. Miss Mary 
Thompson of the Baptist church was always heard with interest and 
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profit. She gave her experiences among the Chinese and later 
among the American Indians. In later years there was Marguerite 
Allen (Mrs. W. W.) Bartlett and Thomasine Allen after her first 
five years in Japan. The Crowell women and Edith Banta (Mrs. 
J. G.) Covert were always called on to bring the latest news from 
the schools of the Freedmen and the Mountain Whites when home 
on vacation. After the practice of editing regular books on Mission 
study was instituted, those books were sought out and studied and 
reviewed by the members. 

‘They secured other travelers beside returned Missionaries to tell 
them of the countries in which they had traveled and sometimes 
worked. Mrs. Luther Short told the women of the Armenians, of 
her life in Constantinople as the wife of an American consul and of 
the Turkish people. She had brought home many objects of interest. 
Ona Payne (Mrs. Sydney) Newsom recounted to the society some 
of her experiences in the schools and among the people in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Miss Adda Wyrick, of the Franklin Disciples Church, 
after a visit in the West in the summer of 1923, gave the women 
first hand information on the two Presbyterian homes for Chinese 
girls, one at Oakland and one in San Francisco. She said the girls 
were being given splendid training in every way to make them fitted 
for Christian and efficient homes. 


The most cherished semi-social program of the 
society was the Missionary Tea. The first tea 
was given on February 12, 1886, at the home of Mrs. W. L. Dunlap. 
The occasion was the leaving of Dr. and Mrs. Torrance after ten years 
of service to the church. It took the place of the regular February 
meeting. It was the last meeting in which Mrs. Torrance, who had 
been such an intelligent and spiritual force in the society, would be 
with them as a member. It was decided to hold it in the evening 
and in a home, giving a more social atmosphere. ‘The men friends 
and some children were present. ‘The secretary's account is most 
interesting. They assembled at five o’clock, ‘‘at five-thirty, all were 
seated, given lap boards and then served a nice lunch of cold meat, 
oysters, rolls, coffee, ice cream and cake, fully satisfying to the inner 
man, before inviting attention to the important subject of carrying 
the bread of life to those hungering and starving for it. “The services 
of the evening were begun at 7:30.” A typical Missionary Society 
program followed. It was opened with a devotional service and the 
minutes were read. The Foreign subject was China and the Home 
subject was the ‘“‘Freedmen.” After the program, the basket was 
passed to the members for the dues, “the gentlemen being allowed to 
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join in this part of the service.” At the close, Mrs. Will Voris, the 
presiding officer, spoke a few words of farewell on behalf of the 
society to Mrs. Torrance and Dr. Torrance closed with ‘‘a fervent 
prayer for God’s blessing upon us and our work in the future as in 
the past, only more abundant.” 

These “teas’’ continued as an annual custom for a number of 
years either in the church parlors or in some home, more often in 
some home. After Dr. Marshall came, the invitation became a gen- 
eral one from the pulpit to the congregation and the response was 
always most cordial. 


The annual Praise Meeting sometimes took the 
place of the regular meeting of the society, some- 
times the Wednesday evening prayer service and on a few occasions 
the Sunday morning or Sunday evening service. 

If the program was given by the society it was usually, in major 
part, devoted to expressions of gratitude on the part of the members 
and others present, to God for His goodness. ‘These expressions were 
sometimes in the form of quotations from the scriptures and some 
fiiecminy terms of personal experience. The tone of the ‘meeting 
was one of gratitude to God for life in a Christian land and prayer 
for those in other lands not so blessed. ‘“‘What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits?” 

Of those meetings, where there was a foreign speaker, there were 
some notable ones. The meeting on November 2, 1890, was a Sunday 
evening service.. Florence Fulton spoke on Mission work in China 
and especially of the conditions of Chinese women and girls and their 
need of the Gospel. Mrs. Fulton was with the Society on later 
occasions. 

Some times the Presbyterial or Synodical officers were present 
to give inspiration to the work. On November 13, 1903, Mrs. Mc- 
Crea of Indianapolis was here and spoke on the theme, ‘‘What do 
mennced most, time, money or consecration?’ On November, 2, 
1904, Mrs. Wells who had recently taken a trip through the Holy 
Land gave a most enjoyable and profitable account of that journey. 

On November, 1908, Miss Holliday was again in America and 
timed her usual visit to Franklin with the occasion of the Praise 
Meeting. The Goheens had just come to Franklin to live. 

On December 14, 1915, Fred Hope, in charge of the Industrial 
School in Elat, Africa, who had come home on furlough and was 
detained by the World War I, was the speaker. His address was of 
absorbing interest. He said the largest church in the world at that 
time was at Elat, where membership numbered twenty-seven thousand. 
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In 1921, the Praise Meeting was in January and Dr. John B. 
Ferguson of the Hopewell Church spoke on “his personal observa- 
tions of missions in China.’’ Dr. Ferguson is heard, on all occasions 
by this congregation, with appreciation; never more than when he 
brings information on the work in China. 

On November 4, 1926, the Rev. Frank W. Bible, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions with headquarters in 
Chicago, spoke on “Overseas Service of the Presbyterian Church.” 
Dr. Bible emphasized the conditions in China, giving his personal 
observations. He said “when the millions of people in China wake 
up there is no telling what China will do.” ‘The Presbyterian Board 
has 1,000 workers in this field, but there are places even today where 
there are only two doctors to eleven million people.” 

In November, 1927, Dr. J. Ambrose Dunkle, of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, addressed the Societies and their 
friends. He spoke in commemoration of the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Board of Home, now Na- 
tional, Missions of the Presbyterian Church. He told how the ideas 
of National Missions were envisioned in the early purposes of the 
church. 

For the Praise Meeting of November 26, 1928, held on Sunday 
morning, Dr. Millis, then president of Hanover College, was the 
speaker. He had just returned from a trip around the world 
and a personal study of mission work. As an address for a praise 
meeting it was especially appropriate, since Dr. Millis’ theme was 
one of gratitude for the United States as the outgrowth of a religion 
founded at Plymouth Rock. He cited many personal observations 
of the wretchedness among the masses of people in China and India 
and showed the enlightening influence of Christianity and the dif- 
ference between Christianity and other religions. He urged that 
we as a nation continually offer praise and thanksgiving to God for 
the opportunity to live in a land of freedom unknown elsewhere and 
a land where women are protected, esteemed and elevated as in 
no other. 


During the majority of its sixty years of life the 
society held an annual meeting. It took a back- 
ward look and a full report was given of the work of the year just 
closed. For many years this report was incorporated in the minutes. 
It is a matter of regret when the practice was discontinued. 


Annual Meeting. 


As one reads the minutes of this old Society she 
is impressed with the depth of consecration of 
the women who composed it. There were some, always to be de- 
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pended upon, to take the place of an officer necessarily absent, to 
perform some substituted or even impromptu duty or to lead in 
prayer. The women prayed. The prayers are not recorded for they 
were spontaneous but they may be felt as one reads. Sometimes 
they were for some special object, sometimes there was a discussion 
and then prayer was offered. Sometimes when there was a call for 
a prayer by the chairman, some woman would ask that she be allowed 
to present a cause near to her heart that it might be included in the 
petition. The prayers were frequent. 


On May 21, 1923, the Society observed the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding. The service 
was planned to commemorate the memory of the women who founded 
the organization and to present the work of those who have carried 
on through the years. The program was in two parts, a devotional 
service and a pageant—‘The Years.” 

The devotional service was in charge of the pastor Dr. R. P. 
Jones. He emphasized the occasion as an opportunity for a greater 
inspiration and faithfulness in the future of a work, so auspiciously 
begun and carried forward in the years past. The Rev. Alice Ruth 
Palmer led in earnest prayer. Of the twenty-one charter members 
but two were living and present, Annie (Mrs. George) Voris and 
Mrs. Sarah Sloan, the widow of James Sloan. Both spoke briefly 
of their appreciation of the years of membership in the society and 
their gratitude to be present on the occasion of the Jubilee. The 
flowers on the rostrum table were the gift of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. 
Voris in loving memory of Mr. Voris’ mother Elizabeth (Mrs. John) 
Voris who was a charter member. Mrs. W. W. Aikens, president, 
was in charge of the program. She spoke in loving appreciation of 
the women who formed the group which had initiated the organization 
of the society, who had steered it through the experiences of the 
early years and who remained an inspiration. She likewise expressed 
the thought that to many the society was an inheritance but was one 
so sacred that nothing had ever been allowed to take its place. A 
letter was read from Eleanor Clarke (Mrs. Victor) Smith, daughter 
of Eleanor Jane Fink (Mrs. John) Clarke, a charter member and 
the first president. Mrs. Smith’s letter paid high tribute to the 
founders, gave some interesting items in the early history of the so- 
ciety and included a Jubilee gift of fifty dollars. 

The second part of the program, “The Years,” presented in 
pageant form, followed. ‘The theme was in keeping with the object 
of the society from the beginning, the service of women in a Christian 
land for the women over the seas who knew not the Gospel. It was 
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arranged in four parts. Part one was ‘““The Home Shores.” Mrs. 
Robert A. Todd gave the prologue. She sounded the Jubilee call. 
Mrs. J. M. Robinson represented the Society and Mrs. Kittie Smith 
the Jubilee. Five former presidents represented the five decades of 
the history of the society. Each detailed the outstanding achieve- 
ments of her decade. The second part in the pageant was “Over the 
Seas.’’ Nine women represented the women of nine countries across 
the seas who had benefited from missionary effort. Each woman told 
of what the Christian religion had done to raise the standard of 
womanhood in the country she represented. 


Part, three\of the pageant was ‘The Four Gifts.” Four women 
represented the four gifts, i. e., prayer, service, gold and life. Each 
gave testimony of these gifts as a reclaiming power, for mankind 
to Christ... Part four, was a tableau. While the choir sano “The 
Lifted Cross,” a white cross was lifted upward before the assembled 
eroup. Each woman who took part was costumed in a manner 
befitting the character she represented. All during the service a 
special choir rendered music especially suitable to the theme and the 
movement of the pageant. 


During the years the following women have been 
made life members of the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. his membership has been established through the contribu- 
tion of a stated sum of money either by the Society to honor a mem- 
ber or by a member of the family interested in missions. They are 
Emiline Banta (Mrs. Peter) Ditmars, Mrs. George Herriott, Mrs. 
W. B. Ellis, Mrs. Nathan S. Palmer, Mrs. William Torrance, Mrs. 
Robert Hamilton, Alice Barnett (Mrs. R. V.) Ditmars, Mrs. Mary 
Meggenhoffen, Mrs. W. W. Aikens, Mrs. Robert Todd and Mrs. 
Ella Clarke Smith. 


Life Members. 


Bt Ene ah The Franklin Society has been represented on the 
Oa TIN Presbyterial Board by Mrs. Leon P. Marshall, 

Miss Martha Margaret Palmer, Mrs. F. W. 
Grossman, Mrs. J. M. Robinson, Edith Banta (Mrs. J. G.) Covert, 
Mrs. W. W. Aikens and Esther Aikens (Mrs. Robert) Todd. The 
society has been represented on the Synodical by Mrs. Robert A. Todd 
and Miss Grace Wright. Mrs. Todd is at present chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. Miss Wright is the Secretary of the De- 
partment Committee of Social Education and Action.‘ 


*In June 1945 Miss Wright was made 3rd Vice-president and Promotional Chairman 
for Christian Education. 
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The original constitution of the Foreign Mis- 
slonary Society provided: “An amount not to 
exceed one fourth of the annual sum raised by 
this society may be devoted to the assistance of the poor in our own 
church by special vote of the society.” The first annual report records 
the gift of $18.09 to Home Missions; the second year $45.60. 
Through the years there is evidence of the sharing of funds of the 
society for the needs of those within the community. There was 
active work on the part of some of the women in the local mission 
school and there had been boxes and gifts to needy churches in 
the West. 

Discussion of the need for a Home Missionary Society began in 
the Foreign Society and led to a called meeting of the women of the 
church for March 24, 1885. The result was the organization of the 
Home Missionary Society which held its first meeting April 6, 1885. 
The officers were: president, Mrs. W. B. McCollough; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. M. Dunlap; second vice-president, Mrs. James Sloan; 
treasurer, Kittie Ellis (Mrs. J. C.) Smith, and secretary, Mrs. Robert 
Kelly. For the first year, there were two societies, each with its own 
officers, which met on the same afternoon at different hours. ‘The 
second year the two societies held joint sessions. ‘The presidents 
presided on alternate months. The business of the Home Society 
was transacted immediately following the devotional period. The 
business of the Foreign Society followed and then the program. The 
topics of the month’s program were arranged to suit the interests of 
both of the societies. After 1902 the constitution read ‘“The Society 
shall be called the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church of Franklin, Indiana, auxiliary to the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church and 
auxiliary to the Woman’s Presbyterian Board of the North-West.” 
The officers were one president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and two treasurers. An executive committee was composed of the 
officers of both Societies and there was one Secretary of Literature. 
In 1915 Mrs. J. M. Robinson became treasurer of both Home and 
Foreign Societies and the two were entirely merged. Other changes 
in organization have adapted themselves to the changes in location, 
name and administration of the General Boards. 


Home Missionary 
Society. 


Early in the history of the organization the custom of 
visiting neighboring societies was established. In the 
September, 1875, meeting two ladies were present 
from Hopewell and the visit was shortly returned. Plans were made 
to establish societies in other nearby churches where there were none. 


The County 
Society. 
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In the meeting of the Presbyterial in Franklin in 1883, Miss Gretty 
Holliday, chairman of the ““Committee on Plans of Work’’ recom- 
mended two features of work, inter-change of visits between the so- 
cieties and organization where there was none. Mrs. Lydia Herriott 
had been instrumental in organizing a society in Edinburg of which 
she was president. To the time of her death in the fall of 1876 she 
had attended the meetings, going back and forth on the train. Miss 
Holliday’s report, in 1883, indicated there was now no society in 
Edinburg and she asked the Franklin women to cooperate with the 
Columbus society in organizing one. In response to an invitation, 
from women of the Edinburg church, to the Franklin Society in July, 
1884, women from Franklin aided in the organization of the Edin- 
burg society. 


The practice of visiting among the societies continued, usually the 
ladies of Franklin and Hopewell cooperating. They visited White- 
land on August 2, 1884, and notified Edinburg of the intended visit. 
At the December meeting, 1885, of the Franklin Society, at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. William Torrance, a motion was made and carried 
with the cooperation of the Home Society, to hold an all day meeting 
in January to which other societies of the county were to be invited 
to send delegates. It was decided to devote one session of the day 
to Home Missions and one to Foreign. A committee was appointed 
to prepare a program, in conference with a committee from the 
Home Society. 


As a result, on January 14, 1886, there was held in the Franklin 
Presbyterian Church, the first meeting of the Johnson County Mis- 
sionary Society. Severe weather early in the week and the new ex- 
periment had been matters of anxiety on the part of those in charge. 
The day proved mild and pleasant and the promptness and enthusi- 
asm of the first delegation, arriving from Greenwood headed by 
Mrs. Margaret Wishard Noble, assured the success of the under- 
taking. The Whiteland and Hopewell societies were represented. 
Greenwood had six representatives, including one gentleman, White- 
land, four with one gentleman and Hopewell nineteen with four 
gentlemen. Dr. Andrews was a visitor from the Methodist church 
and pronounced the benediction at the close of the morning session. 


The morning session was devoted to the subject of Home Mis- 
sions. Devotions were led by Mrs. W. B. Ellis with earnest prayers 
for spiritual guidance by Mrs. Noble of Greenwood, Mrs. M. E. 
Terrill of Hopewell and Mrs. William Torrance. Mrs. Noble re- 
ported from the Home Mission Day of the last Synodical. Lunch 
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was served at noon to all who would remain, both delegates and 
visitors. 

The afternoon was devoted to Foreign Missions. The devotions 
were led by Mrs. C. L. Ditmars of Hopewell with prayer by Mrs. 
VanArsdall of Whiteland. The men present took part in the question 
box period. Alice Barnett (Mrs. R. V.) Ditmars read a carefully 
prepared paper on Mission Literature. ‘The discussion was led by 
Mrs. Albert List of Hopewell. There was an enthusiastic general 
discussion which evidenced the appreciation of the women of the value 
of Missionary Journals as sources for world information. Mrs. Ter- 
rill reported on the Foreign day at the last Synodical. The mis- 
sionaries in the field were remembered in the prayers offered fre- 
quently throughout the day. 

The above is part of the program of the first of the Johnson- 
County-wide Women’s Missionary meetings. The following year the 
societies, including Edinburg which had been organized, were invited 
to Greenwood. They all responded. Edinburg held the third meet- 
ing and Hopewell the fourth. Then Columbus asked to come into 
the organization. ‘The fifth meeting was held in Columbus and the 
organization assumed the title Johnson and Bartholomew Counties 
Society. Southport has sent delegates and has entertained the So- 
ciety. And so they have gone on year by year. In September, 1943, 
there was held in Columbus what must have been the fifty-eighth 
assembly with a program including messages from Jane Corbett 
(Mrs. John) Goheen concerning their work in India. It was pro- 
nounced by those in attendance a most enthusiastic and helpful 
conference. 


From the beginning of the history of the Foreign 
Society it had been the custom, on days of special 
interests, to invite the societies of the other 
churches of the city. In return the Presbyterian women accepted all 
such invitations from other churches. ‘The occasions were usually the 
visits of some missionary from the home or foreign fields or the 
meeting of the district or state organization to which the local society 
belonged. In the meeting of the societies, May 10, 1890, the secre- 
tary reported that a proposition had been made to the Presbyterian 
women to join with all other churches in Franklin in a Union Mis- 
sionary meeting. ‘The proposition was cordially received and com- 
mittees appointed to cooperate. 

On December 2, 1890, the first Union Missionary meeting was 
held in the lecture room of the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Lydia 
Brown of the hostess church presided. Devotions were in charge of 
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Mrs. DeMotte of Hopewell. Mrs. J. M. Storey read a paper on 
the plans and workings of the societies of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. Mrs. Ellis responded with a similar report of the Presby- 
terian societies. Nellie (Mrs. J. M.) Dungan, of the Church of the 
Disciples, ‘‘read a beautiful paper.’ The Methodist church was 
represented by Mrs. J. R. Owens with a paper “‘full of practical 
truths.” There was a social hour in which there were expressions 
of appreciation for the mutual benefit of such a meeting and wishes 
for a yearly recurrence. The committee on arrangement was Mrs. 
Cather of the Baptist Church, Mrs. Frances Hall of the Disciples 
Church, Mrs. Frank Smith of the Methodist Church and Mrs. 
Lydia Brown of the Presbyterian Church. The outcome was the 
Social Union which holds an annual meeting in the alphabetic order of 
the churches beginning with the Baptist. 


On November 4, 1943, after fifty-three years, the annual meet- 
ing was held in the Tabernacle Christian Church. The program was 
opened with the Organ prelude—‘‘Ave Marie” by Mrs. Charles 
Jones. Mrs. Howard W. Stone of the Presbyterian Church gave 
the invocation. After the hymn “America the Beautiful,” Mrs. 
James P. Wilbourne of the Baptist Church conducted a devotional 
period. The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. Virgil Sly, president 
of the Federated Church women of Indianapolis. Her subject was 
‘The Price of Peace.’’ As an expression of the willingness of the 
women to pay the price for peace, Mrs. Sly asked for replies on two 
questions which she had formulated and which appeared on the pro- 
gram. 1 ‘Would you be willing to instruct your Senator and your 
Representative in Washington to vote for a bill which would author- 
ize the United States to join a world organization for the purpose of 
insuring a just and durable peace and share in its expense and all other 
responsibilities involved?” 2 ‘Would you be willing to continue for 
a period after the war the wartime regulations as the rationing of 
food, gasoline, and restrictions of travel, etc., if such were necessary 
to relieve distress, restore order, and help other nations to recover 
their war time damages?” 


The service was closed with prayer by Mrs. R. H. Ferris of the 
Methodist Church. The music of the afternoon was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Charles Jones at the organ and Mrs. Oris Vandivier of 
the Disciples Church. The program committee was composed of 
the presidents of the church societies, Mesdames John Cole, Disciples 
Church; R. H. Ferris, Methodist Church, LeRoy Cooke, Presby- 
terian, and George Blake, Baptist. Tea was served in the church 
parlors following the program. 
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There is no mention of the young people in the 
Session Records, except censure for dancing, until 
after the organization of the Fellow Helpers in 
1885. The Congregational minutes, January 21, 1871 read—a peti- 
tion from the young people was presented by Mr. Hampton Terrill. 
The petition “asked leave to have the basement story of the church 
fitted up for socials, festivals, etc. A vote being taken it was objected 
to.” Just five days later the record carries the item—‘‘A motion 
allowing the young folks to fit up the north rooms in the basement 
of the church for the purpose of holding social gatherings of the 
congregation was carried unanimously.” What use the “young 
folks’? made of the privilege of the north rooms there is no record. 

The Session Records of the pastorates of Dr. Morey and Dr. 
Wishard are freely sprinkled with citations to the young people of 
the church to appear before the session for dancing or giving counte- 
nance thereto by their presence and are there-by held guilty of a vio- 
lation of the rules of the church. The problem of the dance was not 
peculiar to this church or to this period of church history. 


All sports, including the dance, were prehistoric, were associated 
with pre-Christian religious ceremonies and were therefore pagan. 
The early church viewed them with disapproval—sSt. Augustine seems 
to forbid it, “When Christian people were much mingling with the 
heathen.”’ He would allow it as lawful on holy days. The Scholas- 
tics could not rule it out altogether since they found it mentioned in 
the scriptures without criticism as in the case of Miriam and Deborah 
and David. ‘They allowed the dance on special occasions, such as 
one’s country’s victory over an enemy, the home coming of a friend 
and at weddings. St. Thomas pointed out that such bodily exercises 
are in themselves, quite apart from the moral consideration, healthy. 
Those who opposed reminded the people that the first Biblical ac- 
count of it comes with the making of the golden-calf by Aaron in the 
absence of Moses. There are accounts of the practice on the eve of 
All Saints Day and in the church yards. For these dances verses were 
composed usually in lines of four beats convenient to mark time. The 
medieval ballad was associated with the dance.® ‘The modern objec- 
tion expressed in the ruling of the churches probably comes more 
directly from the Puritan period. 

This church took a positive position in resolutions passed Novem- 
ber 3, 1872. The action followed a series of cases coming before the 
Session. The Preamble to the resolutions stated; ‘‘whereas modern 
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dancing is essentially and entirely a worldly amusement, forbidden 
alike by the word of God, by enlightened Christian conscience and by 
all Evangelical Christian bodies, by our own church discipline and our 
own church court, therefore’; the resolutions calling for discipline 
followed. The young people cited to appear were very frequently 
the sons and daughters of the elders composing the Session. Conse- 
quently they represented the best element of the young people of the 
church. The majority of the dances to which there was objection 
(there were a few public dances) were held in the homes of Presby- 
terian families, probably only social parties, where they danced. The 
young people appear to have been frank in their attitude. Asa rule 
they appeared promptly or responded by letter to the citation. In 
some cases the fathers answered for them. Some times the offender 
replied at once that she or he would offend no more. Frequently 
there was a frank expression of opinion, that they saw no harm in 
what they had done and were unwilling to acknowledge a wrong. One 
young man said he was sorry there was such a ruling in the church 
records. Some times there were formal trials. One father, not an 
elder, who appeared for his daughter, thought he was more to blame 
than she, for he had given her his consent for the dance in their home. 
The majority, in respect to their church ruling, yielded the point and 
the cases ended. There were some cases where membership lapsed 
for years and then was renewed. 


The first organization among the young people was 
a society of young women known as the Busy Bees. 
The object was to study the subject of missions and to make financial 
contributions. The organization seems to have been made on their 
own initiative, probably stimulated by the organization of the Wo- 
man’s Society. Organization was effected in August, 1873, with 
fifteen charter members. The first president was Eva Jones, the 
first secretary was Alice Palmer. With the enthusiasm provoked by 
the Mrs. Rhea convention, the society increased rapidly in numbers 
but decreased almost as rapidly and left the work to a faithful few. 
A complete list of the members is on file. 

The society apparently lasted about ten years. In 1883, at the 
decennial meeting of the Woman’s Society a history was presented by 
Georgia Marrs (Mrs. W. H.) Thompson. That year there is record 
of contributions to the amount of $25.00 to the work of missions. 
The history showed that during their life of ten years they had raised 
and sent to the Board of North-West $192.00. 

Mrs. M. C. Overstreet says in her historical paper in 1908—“‘the 
Busy Bees swarmed and the swarm was lost.’ The Bees were not 
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lost, however, for while some went one way and some another, many 
settled on the Woman’s Society and were among their strongest 
members. | 


In 1880, there was formed from what was then Miss Eva 
Jones Sunday School class of girls, a Mission Band which 
modestly took the name—*The Do What You Can Band.” Dr. Tor- 
rance had preached one of his inspirational sermons; this time on 
missions. Miss Jones became enthused and she worked it off on her 
Sunday School Class. The class caught the enthusiasm, for the Band 
was one of the strongest organizations among the children of the 
church. The charter members were Emma Ellis, now Mrs. Paul 
Monroe, Nina Overstreet, now Mrs. Marshall Vandivier, Lela Rit- 
chey, now Mrs. Rawlings, Martha Daugherty, now Mrs. Israel, Jessie 
Overbay, Hurd Palasky and Herriott Palmer. Jessie Overbay and 
Hurd Palasky have gone beyond. The first officers were: president, 
Emma Ellis; vice-president, Nina Overstreet; secretary, Herriott 
Palmer; treasurer, Lela Ritchey. The membership spread to other 
Sunday School classes and all the children of the church who would 
come, both boys and girls, were brought into the fold. They took 
for the object of their work the education of a little girl, Victoria, in 
Miss Mary Clark’s school in Tabriz, Persia. Miss Gretta Holliday 
selected the child. For her support they pledged fifty dollars per 
year. The obligation was, I think, without exception always met. 
Some times there were other gifts either to Tabriz or elsewhere. Be- 
side their dues, to raise money, they gave all sorts of entertainments. 
These included physical culture exercises, broom drills and dust pan 
brigades, etc., in which they were drilled by Captain Ellis. 


Band. 


They did more than that. Beside their program of study in each 
meeting they had a part in the programs of the public meetings of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Some times when the Presbyterial or 
Synodical met here, they read papers and recited Bible passages. Miss 
Jones was their leader for some time, then Mrs. M. P. C. Clarke, 
Mrs. R. V. Ditmars and Mrs. Robert Kelly. The education of Vic- 
toria was continued. She became a Christian, taught others, was 
married and had children of her own. It was the intention for the 
Band to go on and educate other little girls. The last report was 
in 1894 and shows that there were children interested but there was 
a lack of leadership. After Mrs. Kelly there seemed no one to direct 
the children and the Band dissolved. A year later the records report 
a Junior Christian Endeavor and that one of the objects was to make 
gifts to missions. 
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‘Fellow Helpers’ was organized on May 13, 1885 
at the close of a series of services conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Lattimore. It was during the pastorate of Dr. Torrance. 
The organization took place in the northeast or infants room, as 
it was called, of the old lecture room of the present church. The 
committee on constitution was Baxter McCollough, Ella Clarke 
Smith and Robert Brown. There were from thirty-five to forty 
charter or very early members, ranging from the teen age to men 
and women in their forties. The strength of the organization was 
largely determined by the membership of such men and women as 
Mr. and Mrs. McCollough, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Miller and Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Voris. The motto of 
the Society was the popular class motto—‘‘Look out and not in, look 
up and not down, look forward and not backward and lend a hand.” 
There were the usual officers, elected semi-annually and a program 
committee which planned the meetings held on Monday evening. 
Nothing except another church service interfered with the regularity 
of these meetings. They were devotional in character or directed 
toward some topic of study which would make the membership real 
fellow helpers to each other, to their church and in the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of Christ to which they had given their allegiance. 


In January, 1889, the society conducted the week of prayer. 
Dr. Torrance was gone and the church was without a pastor. In 
a paper giving as summary of the year 1888-1889—I find—“‘At the 
close of the monthly consecration meeting on the evening of January 
7, our hearts filled with love to God for his goodness in bringing 
us to the beginning of a new year, it seemed to us that we must show 
our gratitude by observing the week of prayer. Some of the elders 
were present and encouraged us to undertake it, promising us their 
presence and help. This was most freely given, during the week 
and one-half through which the meetings lasted, both by the elders 
and the other members of the church and congregation. ‘These meet- 
ings were most precious and helpful and have resulted in strengthen- 
ing the bond between us and the older members of the church.’ 


In 1890 the membership had reached eighty-five and on the an- 
niversary they received a letter from Dr. Torrance. He said in 
part—‘‘enough has been accomplished to show that the Master was 
going before in the movement (or organization) and leading the way. 
I know you were a comfort and help to me in my work, fellow-helpers 
in deed as well as in name, and I have no doubt Mr. Marshall is able 
to bear the same testimony as to your faithfulness to him. I trust 
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that as the society you have a long life of usefulness, and that as the 
young folks pass across the line into the ranks of old folks and the 
children get to be young folks, you may be led on in ways that will 
make you a blessing to the church and community and a comfort and 
help to your pastor.” 

The same paper to which we referred above says “‘beside work of 
a strictly religious character, by which we trust we have made progress 
in the upbuilding of more positive Christian characters, we have been 
able to lend some financial aid to the church at large.” In 1886 
we find they gave $35.00 toward the cleaning and varnishing of the 
lecture room. In 1889 they completed an obligation of $80.00 to- 
ward the pipe organ fund. The same year they undertook a $75.00 
promise to the parsonage fund. Some of their money they raised 
by self denial gift, some by entertainments. An announcement of an 
entertainment by the Fellow Helpers always insured a packed house. 
There were two that were outstanding; the Peek Sisters and ‘‘The 
District School.” 

In the spring of 1889 it was announced that on the 16th of April 
‘school would close and appropriate exercises would be held.” ‘The 
school was the combined young people and young married people of 
the church, Gabriel Overstreet, Jr., was the teacher, the exercises 
were those fitting to the last day of a district school and the evening 
netted nearly $100.00. 

On one evening in September, 1888, Dr. Rondthaler, of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian church in Indianapolis, was present and 
spoke. The burden of his soul was the establishment of a Y.P.S.C.E. 
in the Franklin Church. There was strong opposition and after much 
consultation, “we hope not without earnest prayer it was decided 
to graft some of the best features of the C. E. upon the constitution 
of the Fellow Helpers but let the old tree remain.” But there was 
a strong county organization of the International Society of C. E. 
and the agitation to incorporate the Fellow Helpers continued. In 
1892 the organization assumed the name Fellow Helpers of Christian 
Endeavor and in 1895 the name and constitution of the former were 
entirely abandoned and the society became known as the Christian 
Endeavor with the constitution of that organization. 


Of the progress of the Christian Endeavor in the 
years which followed we are indebted to Miss 
Ruth Graham’s report in 1919. She says: “the following brief 
statistics speak for themselves. In 1892 there were thirty-seven 
members and the treasurer’s receipts amounted to $47.00. In 1893 
the secretary speaks of increased zeal and consecration of members. 
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In 1895 the C. E. made a missionary offering of $40.00. This year 
(1919) the apportionment is $25.00 and seems large. In 1898 the 
society raised funds for a new cabinet organ and furnished Company 
A with hymn books. In 1899 there were forty members and the 
missionary offering was $23.50. In 1900 there is a record that 
Dr. Marshall preached a sermon urging the young people to attend 
C. E. In 1901 the meetings were changed from Monday to Sunday 
evenings. In 1902 the business meetings were changed from Sunday 
evening to Monday in the homes. In 1903 the business meetings 
were changed back to Sunday evening.”’ 

‘The history of the last ten to fifteen years is one of ups and 
downs, chiefly downs as far as statistics are concerned. The records 
have not been very carefully kept and those existing reveal no striking 
achievement. ‘The writer is inclined to believe however that this does 
not mean that the influence of the Christian Endeavor has not been 
felt. Rather, its work has been chiefly the conducting of the regular 
Sunday evening meetings, which though often not largely attended 
have had a quiet influence on those young people fortunate enough 
to be present.” 

The records show that through these years the society contributed 
to both Home and Foreign Missions. Some times the gifts were to 
special objects in which there was special interest. Some times they 
were sent to the Boards for any use. 

Continuing in 1919 Miss Graham says: “For the last five years 
the society has been represented, by from one to five delegates, at 
the Winona Lake Conference for young people. The Society, backed 
by the Woman’s Missionary Societies and the church, has paid the 
expenses of one delegate, some times of two. These Conferences 
have had untold influence on at least the lives of the delegates.” 

In 1916 the society of this church with the society of the Disciples 
Church entertained a very profitable meeting of the district 
organization. 

‘“The present membership (1919) is twenty. There is one out- 
standing difference from the original Fellow Helpers and that is in 
the ages of the members. In the present society ages range from the 
early teens, with a majority there, to thirty. If Christian Endeavor 
is for young people we have attained that as the older members gradu- 
ally dropped out, but in losing them our organization and administra- 
tion has been greatly weakened.” 

For the following five years the organization seems to have had 
the same experiences as expressed above. In 1923 there was a valiant 
effort to reorganize and revivefy the society and the report for 
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1923-1924 was an enthusiastic one but after that time there is no 
record. It is probable there were other societies for the young people 
which took the place of the Christian Endeavor. 


In March, 1890, there was an announcement that 
twenty-eight young ladies and young gentlemen from 
the Sunday School had organized themselves into 
a missionary society to be known as the Florence Fulton Missionary 
Circle. Not all of the young men were members or adherents of 
the Presbyterian Church. There seems to have been other attractions 
than the study of mission that brought them into a Presbyterian 
organization. For a time Mrs. M. P. C. Clarke and Miss Martha 
McClellan were sponsors for. the organization and then Mrs. 
John Fletcher. 

The life of the Circle was three years lacking one month. In 
those three years they conducted devotions and led in prayer. They 
carried on programs of study of mission fields. They sometimes 
put them in the form of a debate. One favorite subject for debate 
was the relative worth of Home and Foreign Missions. ‘Chey made 
contributions in money to missionary objects. Some of the members 
stayed with this church, some went to other local churches and more 
to other communities. Who shall say what was the result from those 
three years of social and religious contact. Whether they went or 
stayed they represented a vigorous type of youth who made strong 
up-keeping church people. 

There were Ethelwyn and Marcia Miller. ‘There were the three 
Rykers. Jessie, Mary and Melvin; Zula Francis and Elba Branigin, 
Cora Bergen (Leslie), Flora Pittman, Lillie Brown (Freeman), 
Anna Ellis (Covert), Nelle Fisher, Gilbert VanVleet, Arthur Hier- 
onymus, Mary Bloom (Webb), Mary LaGrange (Crowell), Phoebe 
Crowell (LaGrange), Samuel McGill, Ezra McCaslin, Hassie Over- 
street (Goff), Lella LaGrange and George White. Marcia Miller 
became Mrs. Edgar Mendenhall, Zula Francis became Mrs. Elba 
Branigin and Lella LaGrange, Mrs. George White. 
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There is no report of children’s work in the year fol- 
lowing the dissolution of the first Mission Band, 1895. 
The record of 1896 reports a Junior Christian Endeavor with an 
active membership of seventy-two. In all they had raised $55.42. 
They were supporting two scholarships of $10.00 each in the boys 
school in Batanga, Africa. They gave five dollars to the Children’s 
Home in Alaska. They met every Sunday afternoon with Laura 
McCaslin (Mrs.) Schaff as their leader. Cavins Marshall was the 
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president and Lillian Ditmars (Province) was treasurer and made 
the report. From this time to 1902 the membership fluctuated, as 
memberships do, but there was no time when there was not a sub- 
stantial contribution by these children to Home and Foreign Missions 
and sometimes to the financing of the Christmas parties of their own 
Sunday School. They continued their support of the two scholarships 
in the Batanga Boy’s School and their contribution to the Sitka Home. 
They sent money to the relief of the famine sufferers in India. 


In 1902, the Junior Christian Endeavor was re- 
organized and given the name Junior Mission Band 
under the direction of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. It was composed of children from five to fifteen years of 
age. The first meeting was held the first Sunday in November. The 
motto was “Willing, Working, Watching” and the object ‘““Po hasten 
God’s Kingdom.” In their study, the books recommended by the 
Boards were used. The membership was usually divided into two 
groups with an instructor for each group. The study book suitable 
to the age of the children was presented. 

As their objects in giving they continued a scholarship in Batanga, 
Africa, for ten dollars which had been supported by the Junior 
Christian Endeavor. They supported a scholarship in a native school 
in Allahabad, India, with ten dollars and took a share of ten dollars 
in the publication of a religious paper called ‘“The Light House”’ in 
Mexico City. The latter was carried for five years when a part 
scholarship of five dollars in the Sheldon Jackson School in Sitka, 
Alaska, was substituted. Other contributions were to the famine suf- 
ferers in India, to the earthquake victims in San Francisco and to 
special calls from the Boards. There were special gifts to the Freed- 
men and to the Goheens in India. In 1911 they united with the Wo- 
men’s Bible Class and sent a box to Clinton. In 1922 they gave 
Mr. John Goheen, home on a furlough, $36.53 to pay for chickens 
which Mr. Goheen took with him to Allahabad. The chickens were 
a better breed than India had and in his Industrial School Mr. Goheen 
was to teach the young Indians the science of chicken raising. Be- 
ginning in 1900 in the work of the Junior Endeavor and continuing 
into the work of the Junior Mission Band to 1910, the gifts of the 
children was enlarged by the Mary Aikens memorial fund contributed 
by Mrs. W. W. Aikens. Mary Aikens, little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Aikens, had been active in the children’s organizations of 
the church. On September 11, 1898, she united with the church and 
the following February 21, 1899, she passed to her final home. The 
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fund was assigned for use in the education of a boy in the school 
at Allahabad, India. 

For sixteen years Mrs. W. W. Aikens was supervisor of this 
band, resigning in 1918. She was assisted during the first years by 
Miss Eva Jones and then by Mrs. J. M. Robinson. In the years after 
her resignation she served when needed. ‘Those in charge in later 
years were Mrs. R. P. Jones, Miss Alice Crowell, Mrs. K. Palmer 
Miller and Mrs. Roscoe Dunlap. In the pastorate of Mr. Meengs, 
the Junior Mission Band was disbanded as were other organizations of 
the young people and the present Tuxis and Pioneers were organized. 


Through Dr. Tyler’s interest and influence the Flor- 
ence Fulton chapter of the Westminister Guild was 
organized at a meeting of young women held in the 
home of Susannah and Martha Ott (Pulliam) Monday evening, 
October 16, 1911. ‘The new society had seventeen members. The 
officers elected were president, Susannah Ott; vice-president, Ethelyn 
LaGrange (Watts); secretary, Nancy Todd, and treasurer, Esther 
Aikens (Todd). The patronesses chosen were Mrs. J. M. Robinson 
and Mrs. J. W..LaGrange. 

The Westminster Guild was an organization for Presbyterian 
young women and auxiliary to the Woman’s Boards of Home and 
Foreign Missions. ‘The constitution was the constitution of the 
National Westminster Guild Council. The plan of organization 
was to create Chapters among the young women of college age and 
Circles of sixteen years and under. The Circles were to be a supply 
source for membership for the Chapters as the girls advanced in 
years and the Chapters a source for membership in the Women’s 
Societies as the women must lay down their work. The constitution 
provided the character of the program, the plan of study and the 
plan of giving. The National Guild Council selected the books to be 
studied and the missionaries to be supported. The Westminster 
Guild Bulletin was issued in September, December and March with 
a supplement in May. This Bulletin contained outlines for devotional 
study and plans of work. The Boards issued folders and leaflets 
containing the pictures, indicating their location in service, of the 
missionaries supported; also leaflets giving autobiographical sketches. 

In 1911 Miss Mary Holliday was Guild Secretary for the Synodi- 
cal Society and with her advice and direction the Florence Fulton 
Chapter took up its work. It continued to be an active organization 
until sometime in 1923. The meetings were held twice each month, 
usually on Monday evening, from October to June at the homes of 
the members. The program followed with devotions by the hostess; 
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business; study hour in charge of different girls or the patronesses 
and social hour with light refreshments. Sometimes the subject 
studied was continued in discussion throughout the evening including 
the social hour. Each year three books were studied, one on foreign 
missions, one on home missions and one on the Bible. The Bible 
study was some times used in the devotionals. ‘The missionaries 
supported by the Guild were made subjects of study and occasionally 
there were letters from them. 


From twelve to fifteen shares were pledged each year for mis- 
sionary work. Each share was two dollars. Of this, one dollar 
went toward the support of the Guild missionaries in the foreign 
field and one dollar to the support of the Guild missionaries in the 
home field. ‘The pledges were made up from the individual pledges 
of the girls payable monthly. Running expenses were defrayed by 
a penny collection. In 1913 and again in 1914 the Fulton Chapter 
sent ten dollars to Mrs. Fulton to help in her kindergarten work in 
Canton, China. These gifts were in addition to the regularly pledged 
shares. The contributions to her work brought letters from Mrs. 
Fulton and she sought to keep in touch with the chapter. 


What the girls called practical work was done. For several years 
baskets of food and necessities were sent at Christmas time to those 
in need in the community. One year a quilt was made and given to 
a colored family. At the suggestion of the county nurse glasses were 
supplied for a school child. In 1912 a box, containing towels and 
scrap books, was sent to the Home Board for distribution. In 1913 
a box of aprons, towels, dressed dolls, books, toys, children’s clothing 
and other useful articles, was sent to the Foreign Board for distribu- 
tion. They sewed and made needed clothing to send to the Near East 
relief workers. In 1914 a smaller box was sent to the Freedmen in 
Mississippi. In 1915 a Christmas box of dolls, toys, pencils and 
tablets was sent to the Gary Settlement House. The work on the 
hemming of towels, dressing of dolls and other sewing was done by 
the young women during the social hour. 


During the later years the work followed much the same program. 
One year two of the young women took part in the pageant written by 
Ethel Grossman of this chapter and presented at the Synodical. Dele- 
gates were sent to the Guild Conference at Winona, to the Presby- 
terial and Synodical meetings. ‘Two Circles were organized with 
Mrs. C. L. VanNuys and Mrs. W. V. Hemphill as sponsors. A re- 
port to the Congregation in the spring of 1924 shows that one of 
those circles had been organized as a Guild the previous September. 
As a Circle the girls had sent materials for sewing to Mrs. Goheen 
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for use with her girls in India and had made the usual contributions 
to the two Missionary Boards. 

Three young women from the group, for a longer or shorter 
period, taught in Southern Schools. Marie Ditmars (Hasse) was in 
the Settlement School in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, maintained by a 
College Sorority with no church affiliation. Ruth Graham taught 
in a school for Negro girls in Scotia and Edith Banta (Covert) in the 
Farm School near Ashville, Tennessee. Both of these were under 
the Presbyterian Board. At two periods Esther Aikens (Todd) 
served as Guild Secretary and organized both Chapters and Circles 
throughout the Indianapolis Presbytery. Her second term of service 
continued so long as the organization of the Westminster Guild 
continued. 

The last report from the Florence Fulton Chapter was in Febru- 
ary, 1923. The report was favorable; the Chapter was strong and 
gaining in strength. The annual report for the Westminster Guild 
sent out by the Missionary Boards for the year 1920-21 showed there 
were 871 Chapters, 771 Circles with a membership of 31,735 young 
women and girls. There was an increase in the number of organiza- 
tions over the previous year of 371. The gifts to the two Missionary 
Boards amounted to $69,453.95 an increase, over the previous year, 
of $10,857.22. But the plan was withdrawn by the Boards and the 
Westminster Guild ceased to be and with it the Florence Fulton 
Chapter. The younger women of the churches and the girls found 
such satisfaction and profit in the organizations they had created 
and were carrying on that they were not going into the Missionary 
Societies that had previously existed. The Societies of older women 
were suffering from the lack of membership and younger blood. 
Hence the withdrawal of the plan. 

Though the Florence Fulton Chapter of the Westminister Guild 
as an organization came to an end, rather abruptly, it had been one 
of the strongest organizations for young people the church has sup- 
ported. Some of the strongest women in the Woman’s Circle Auxili- 
ary, in the Sunday School and in the church at large today are the 
women who in the years between 1911 and 1923 organized and sup- 


ported the Guild. 


Doubtless, both before and after Mrs. Morey’s 
Dorcas Society, of which we have no record, there 
were those women in the church who were “full of 
good works and alms-deeds which they did.” ‘The first report made 
to the Congregation under the title “Aid Society’? was presented 
December 27, 1882. It reads—‘number of garments distributed, 74; 
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number of pairs of shoes, 13; number of loads of wood, 1.” Signed 
Mrs. Mary Lyster. The treasurer’s report for the same year was 
signed by Mrs. Dorcas M. Smith. This work on the part of the 
women went on for years. The sources of income were the deacon’s 
fund and voluntary contributions, either in money or material. Dur- 
ing the years the present church house was in the process of building, 
the women had done all sorts of work to earn money. Some of the 
women had dropped their membership in the Missionary Society and 
confined their contributions to the home church cause. As a conse- 
quence the Missionary Society had declined in membership and some 
times there was difficulty to meet the obligations. After the church 
was paid for, the women bent their energy to the up-building of the 
Missionary Society and to local charity. 

For a number of years they did little or nothing in the Aid Soctety 
to earn money. Gifts of cloaks, shoes and groceries from the mer- 
chants and of cords of wood from those with farms were generous. 
One record was of fourteen cords of wood from Mrs. M. M. McCas- | 
lin. The society bought a sewing machine for one woman, they gave 
to roof the house of another. There were generous contributions of 
worn garments; of yards of flannel, cotton-flannel, calico and ging- 
ham for new garments, from the people of the church. The women 
met and sewed this material into garments for distribution. There 
were gifts of blankets and comfortable bedding. There was a Herald 
and Presbyter for some individual or institution. “There were num- 
bers of well filled baskets which went out at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas to the less fortunate. ‘The one source of money making recorded 
is the making and sale of aprons. Some times they served for a mem- 
ber of the Society or the Church who was ill. ‘Throughout the years 
there was always some outstanding woman to supervise the work of 
the distribution and care of those who needed. Following Mrs. Lys- 
ter and Mrs. Dorcas Smith, there was Mrs. Ailsie Mathews, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Voris, Ophelia Wheat (Mrs. John) Ragsdale, Miss 
Mary Hazelett and Mrs. S. A. Wilson. All of this work belongs to 
a period before there was local organized charity for the city. It 
forms a chapter in the history of social betterment. 


In 1892 the report of the Aid Society found in the 


Rise of th 
penny Congregational Records includes several items of busi- 

ness; as, “collected cash on subscription for a new 
carpet,” “purchase of new carpet and other expenses.” In 1896 there 


is the item “receipts from entertainments for the repair fund.” Evi- 
dently with true housewife instinct the women were noting the ma- 


terial needs of the House of the Lord. The minutes of the Aid 
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Society show that in October, 1895, at the suggestion of Mrs. Victor 
Smith the entire women membership of the church was divided into 
four divisions. ach division was an organization in itself, was to 
work independently of the others, while at the same time all were 
parts of a central organization working for the interests of the 
church. The reports to the Congregation show the Aid Society had 
created a separate fund designated as the “repair fund.’ For several 
years the reports come in under the two headings. The year 1901 
marks the first mention in the Congregational Records of ‘Ladies 
Auxiliary Society.” The Aid Society continued with making and 
distributing garments and baskets of provisions and the ‘Ladies 
Auxiliary,” which substituted for the ‘Repair Fund,” returned to 
the ways of money making and to maintaining an ever increasing 
bank account accumulated from fraternity and sorority banquets, 
from News Boys Concerts, from fifteen cent suppers, etc. The first 
record of a Rummage Sale is in 1902. Gradually the Aid Society, with 
its single object, became subordinate to the Auxiliary Society with its 
inclusive objects. With the minutes of 1903 the term “Ladies Aid 
Committee”’ is used. 


Not until 1908 do we find a written constitution for the Ladies 
Auxiliary and standing rules for working. This constitution and these 
rules seem to be the formulated statement of an organization already 
in existence, which had developed through years of cooperation, 
rather than a constitution to provide for the creation of a new organi- 
zation. The constitution stated—'‘the society is to be called the 
Auxiliary and to be composed of all the women of the church and 
congregation.” ‘The purpose is to bring the women of the church 
more closely together into systematic work for the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom in our hearts and lives and in the hearts and lives 
of those around us.’’ The special work of the society was listed as 
“assisting the needy; visiting the sick; comforting the distressed; 
welcoming the stranger; repairing the House of the Lord.” Com- 
mittees were listed to carry out these special objects of work. If 
arranged in order of estimated importance, aid still took first place 
in the minds of the women. That committee was to have personal 
supervision of all members needing assistance. The second commit- 
tee was a “repair or sewing committee.” Its “members were to cut 
out and prepare any garments to be made or repaired and to oversee 
the work of the society while making them.” There was a visiting 
committee; a “ways and means committee” and an “oversight of the 
Church committee.” The ways and means committee was to investi- 
gate all ways and means by which the treasury may be replenished. 
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The duty of the oversight committee was to “‘encourage the sexton in 
his efforts to keep the House in order.” A flower committee was 
added and provided with funds. Fifty dollars was appropriated an- 
nually for the aid fund. It was not until 1929 that the office of 
treasurer of the Aid fund was combined with the office of treasurer 
of the Auxiliary. 

During the years this form of the Auxiliary was in practice the 
membership of the four ‘Divisions’? remained static except for the 
loss by death or withdrawal from the church and the addition of 
those who had come into the membership of the church. Meetings 
were held in the homes once each month. ‘There was always a de- 
votional service, a program of interest and a business meeting with 
discussion of plans of work. There were ways of money making some 
times in the form of entertainment for the entire church. The food 
market was a popular form and was profitable. 

In October, 1904, the practice of holding a church social at 
the close of prayer meeting on the first Wednesday evening following 
the Communion Service Sunday was instituted. This was for the 
social reception of those who had been received into church fellow- 
ship the previous Sunday. These socials were in charge of the “Divi- 
sions’ of the Auxiliary in an arranged order. 

As early as a Congregational Meeting on April 29, 1896, altera- 
tions and improvements in the lecture room of the church to make it 
more convenient for Sunday School and for social fellowship were 
contemplated and committees were appointed. It was that year that 
the women started their repair fund for that definite purpose. In 
1897 the books show they paid out of this fund nearly five hundred 
dollars in repairs and improvements. The discussion of alterations 
continued and the women continued to augment their funds. The 
work was finally undertaken in 1906 and completed. The contribu- 
tions of the women went to the fitting of what is now known as 
the women’s parlor and to the servicing of the dining room and kit- 
chen in the basement. 


Until the year 1933, the women worked under 
_the plan of the constitution for the Auxiliary of 
1908. The Foreign and Home Missionary So- 
cleties cooperated as one but remained an organization with their 
own constitutions and distinct from the Auxiliary. Early in that 
year the attention of the women was called to a new form of organi- 
zation in practice in some churches, one of which was the Presbyterian 
Church in Irvington under the ministry of Dr. John B. Ferguson. 
It was known as the “Circle Auxiliary Plan.’ It was a plan which 


Reorganization, 
Circle Auxiliary. 
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had been originated and carried out among the Presbyterian churches 
of the South. The Franklin women became interested. Mrs. Fer- 
guson and a group of ladies from the Irvington church came to 
Franklin for a business session and a tea with the Franklin women 
on the afternoon of May 18, 1933. They explained the details of 
the plan and how it was working in their church. The Irvington wo- 
men had not adopted the new plan without prayer and careful con- 
sideration and they reported themselves as pleased with the results. 


A representative body of women from the Auxiliary, the Mis- 
sionary Society and the adult Sunday School classes met on June 14, 
1933, to consider the advisability of adopting the Circle Auxiliary 
plan for this church. Mrs. A. D. Harb, president of the Auxiliary, 
presided. On the motion of Mrs. Robert A. Todd a committee was 
appointed, consisting of the presidents of the two major women’s 
organizations, 1. e., Katherine Alexander (Mrs. Miles) Drake from 
the Missionary Society, and Mrs. A. D. Harb from the Auxiliary, 
a representative from each of the divisions of the Auxiliary and 
one from each of the adult women’s Sunday School classes, to make 
further investigations and to report. This committee met; Mrs. 
Todd was made chairman. Communication was established with 
the Board of the Southern Presbyterian Church of the U. S. at 
Atlanta, Georgia, and literature was secured. The plan of work 
was that of the Women’s Organizations of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. These plans were modified to suit the 
conditions in the Franklin Church and a constitution was prepared. 


On the afternoon of September 16, the committee reported the 
result of their investigations, with the constitution, to the executive 
committees of the two societies in joint session. Mrs. Drake, presi- 
dent of the Missionary Society, presided. The report of the com- 
mittee was favorably received. It was voted to call a mass meeting 
of the women of the church for September 27 to act on the report. 
For the meeting Mrs. Charles B. Henderson was asked to preside. 
A nominating committee was appointed, to select officers for the 
new Auxiliary, to report at the mass meeting. 


The meeting was held in the church parlors Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 27, with Mrs. Charles B. Henderson presiding. Mrs. J. M. 
Robinson offered prayer asking God’s guidance in the undertaking, 
as had been done at each step of the procedure. Mrs. Henderson 
outlined the work done since the plan was suggested and stated 
the object of the meeting. Mrs. Todd read the proposed constitution. 
Mrs. John Ditmars moved its acceptance and Mrs. Harry Kelly 
seconded the motion. ‘There was an opportunity for discussion 
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and a rising vote was taken. Fifty women voted for the constitution 
and two against. The plan was adopted. The nominating committee 
consisting of two women from each division of the old Auxiliary, 
with Mrs. A. D. Harb, chairman, reported the following officers: 
president, Mrs. Charles B. Henderson; vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
Hardin; secretary, Mrs. S. B. Scott; treasurer, Mrs. James Handley. 
The report was accepted. 

The plan of the Circle Auxiliary under the new constitution is 
one central group known as the Auxiliary and composed of all wo- 
men affiliated with the church. The object of the Auxiliary shall 
be to promote the spiritual, social and financial welfare of the church 
and to increase the intelligent interest in the world-wide missions 
of the church. The membership is divided into Circles, each a working 
organization in itself. With the general officers of the Auxiliary 
there are six secretaries of Church causes: Missions, Christian Edu- 
cation; Development of Spiritual Life; Literature; Charity and 
Visiting. The Auxiliary meets the first Thursday of each month 
except July and August and the Circles on the third Thursday with 
the same exception. 

Mrs. Henderson, as president of the new organization, asked 
the women of the Missionary Society and the Divisions of the passing 
Auxiliary to hold their final meetings in October in order that the 
new Circle Auxiliary might be inaugurated in November, 1933. She 
appointed four committees. The first was representative of the 
four divisions of the women membership of the church, to pre- 
pare a complete list of that membership. This list was to con- 
stitute the entire membership of the Auxiliary, from which the 
names of the membership of the Circles were to be drawn. She 
appointed a second committee to formulate a budget necessary for 
the period between November 1933 and April 1934, the close of 
the church year. A third committee was to choose circle leaders 
and secretaries of causes. A fourth committee was appointed to 
draw the names of the members of the six circles. In two other 
circles, Home and Evening, the membership is automatic. Those 
in the Home Circle are the “shut-ins’’ interested in the work of the 
women in the church. The Evening Circle is composed of business 
and professional women. 

These committees completed their work in October. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 2, 1933, the Circle Auxiliary held its 
first meeting in the lecture room of the church. On the third 
Thursday of November, or November 16, 1933, the Circles held 
their first meetings in homes of the members. With March, 1944, 
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in conformity to the closing of the regular church year, the Circle 
Auxiliary completed the first decade of its history. 


The success of the work of the ten years from 1934 to 
1944 has fully demonstrated the wise judgment of the 
leadership which planned and carried out the reorganization of the 
women’s societies. Through the years there is a striking increase 
in the amount of money contributed by each Circle. The total from 
all Circles for the period, November 1933 to April 1934, about one- 
half of the church fiscal year, was $412.45. For the entire year, 
March, 1943 to March, 1944 the total contributions was $1600.82. 
With special gifts made to missions and interest from ‘“The Founda- 
tion,” the total for the Auxiliary was $1698.45. ‘This is evidence the 
contributions have doubled. 

The quotas for the Foreign and National Mission Boards have 
been fully met and some times exceeded. There are frequent special 
gifts. In the year 1943-1944 the women of Circle II made a special 
contribution of $125.00 to the Goheen Chapel in Allahabad. Women 
of the other circles made contributions, outside of their pledges to 
their circles, specified for the object. All of these were included 
in the gift of the church to the Goheen fund. 

The women of the Auxiliary have sustained their part in the re- 
carpeting and the refurnishing of the church house, both the main 
auditorium and the chapel. The pastor’s study has been refurnished. 
The funds and gifts for these purposes have been augmented by 
contributions from Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Voris and from the Women’s 
Bible Class of the Sunday School. 

It is true that money is more plentiful in the recent years of the 
decade and calls are more urgent, more appealing. Nevertheless, 
the plan of work, under the Auxiliary Circle organization, has in- 
terested more women to active service and active service always 
leads to more generous giving to support the cause they serve. Each 
Circle has continued to follow the practice of using some project to 
make money. [Each has usually held at least one rummage sale. 
Nevertheless there is a greater emphasis upon the desire to meet 
their quotas by voluntary, individual pledges. 

In the programs of the Auxiliary and in those of the Circles, the 
theme of the Church’s great Missionary needs, the general ques- 
tions of the world’s religious and social interests, and the work of 
the women among those of this church less fortunate in health and 
in the world’s goods, have continued to have a part. Some times 
there has been a speaker from abroad, perhaps from some Presby- 
terial or Synodical Board. Some times the speakers are local women, 
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from some other church, with a message. Some times the program 
is given by the members. Some of the Circles have used the study 
books suggested by the Boards. Attendance on these programs has 
not been large, but on the part of those who do attend there is the 
real spirit of consecration to the work of furthering the coming 
Kingdom of their Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

In organization there have been a few changes. The ‘Shut In” 
Circle has been merged into the membership of the other Circles, 
where they may make their contribution if they have the strength 
and where they may have the personal touch of other members. The 
number of Secretariates for Causes has been increased and some 
of the titles have been changed. When the story of the one hundred 
and twenty years of this church was brought to a close on November 
30, 1944, the Auxiliary was experiencing a year equal in success to 
that of 1943-1944. The administrative body was the following: 

President: Mary Graham (Mrs. LeRoy) Cooke. 

Vice-President: Katherine Jennings (Mrs. David O.) Webb. 

Secretary: Kathryne Miller (Mrs. Richard( LaGrange. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Trefflick (Mrs. O. I.) Demaree. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 

Mary Ethel (Mrs. W. V.) Hemphill. 

Esther Aikens (Mrs. Robert) Todd. 

Clara Margaret Jennings (Mrs. C. B.) Staff. 
SECRETARIES OF CAUSES: 

Literature: Mrs. Roy Sheek. 

Stewardship and Spiritual Life: Mrs. Otis LaGrange. 

Missions: Mrs. James Robinson. 

Christian Aid: Mrs. Edgil Herriott. 

Christian Education: Mrs. James Covert. 

Visiting and Membership: Mrs. A. D. Harb. 

Social Activities: Mrs. S. B. Scott. 

Projects: Mrs. T. E. Houston.’ 

Church Nursery: Mrs. Edgar Brown. 


"Mrs. Houston died November 11, 1944. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace.—Israel 55:12. 


And on my servants and on my handmaidens I will pour out, in those days, of my 
spirit; and they shall prophesy.—Acts 2:18. 


If this history had a theme we should like it to be ‘““How far that 
little candle throws his beams.”’ 

Judge Banta and Robert Brown in summarizing the service of 
this church enumerated the names of those men and women who had 
gone out from its care into the work of the ministry or into the mis- 
sionary field and gave their point of location at that time. When 
we consider that the span of time and work covered by these men and 
women reached, from the earliest pioneer conditions when they must 
travel on horseback or perhaps on foot and preach under the trees or 
in the cabin of some pioneer, over into the third decade of the twen- 
tieth century with all its problems of state and church and that some 
of them occupied the pulpits of the oldest, the strongest and the most 
conservative Presbyterian churches, constructed in accordance with 
the most beautiful architectural finish; when we consider that they 
touched in their teachings not only the county and state but many 
states in the Union, that they went into Alaska, to South Africa, to 
China and to India—we believe a chapter should be devoted to their 
work. 

We like the title “Sons and Daughters” and wish we might read 
into it the same joyous expression given by Dr. Marshall when to his 
pulpit he greeted one of the returning sons, home probably on his vaca- 
tion. We especially remember one beautiful summer Sabbath morn- 
ing when Sylvester Bergen was in the pulpit and Oscar Sears Story, 
who for years had given his beautiful baritone voice in service to his 
church, was in the choir. Dr. Marshall said—‘‘Not infrequently we 
have one son of the church return to serve us; this morning we have 
two, Mr. Bergen will preach for us and Oscar Story will sing.” ‘That 
morning Oscar Story sang—‘‘The Lord is my Light”’ by Allitsen, as he 
could sing it. , 

Seventeen men and seven women, sometime enrolled as members 
of this church, have gone into the ministry or into some form of 
evangelical work under the direction of a church board or a christian 
organization. The directing body has not always been Presbyterian 
or Congregational. The term of service has varied from a single 
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year, spent in a southern schoo! for the Freedmen, to a life time in 
the ministry or on the mission field. 


Robert Brown writes: ‘“The church has also had a little group 
of Elder preachers who during the pastorate of Dr. Torrance did a 
great deal of evangelistic work in this and in adjoining counties. 
These were R. V. Ditmars, W. B. Ellis, G. W. Demaree and Ephraim 
Jeffery.”’ Years later when the Rev. Thomas N. Todd was directing 
churches in Henry County he met men and women who had known the 
influence of the work of these men. Dr. Torrance told us, on one 
of his return visits to an anniversary celebration, that the banding to- 
gether of this group of men originated in the practice of their going 
to the jail to hold Sunday afternoon service. From this practice their 
work expanded to the tours in this and adjoining counties. Dr. Tor- 
rance said he had never experienced a similar work in any church 
in which he had been pastor. 


It is an interesting fact that the first name on the 
charter roll of the Franklin Presbyterian Church 
is that of George King and the first name among those going into 
the ministry from the care of this church is that of his son, John Cal- 
vin King. He was the sixth child and the second son of George and 
Eleanor Vorhees King. He was born in Kentucky near the Provi- 
dence Church on July 2, 1817. He came with his parents to John- 
son County, 1822. 


John Calvin King. 


We have no record of his boyhood or his early education. He 
was doubtless known as a boy about the town where his father was 
postmaster. He was prepared for college by Dr. Monfort. It was 
customary for ministers in those days to coach the ministerial pros- 
pects and it was Dr. Monfort’s practice. He united with this church 
March 28, 1834, and on October 4, 1837, he was united in marriage 
to Elizabeth Cassat Montfort the oldest child of Dr. Monfort and the 
daughter of his first wife Phoebe Spining; Phoebe Spining was the 
daughter of Judge Isaac Spining of Dayton, Ohio. She had died in 
Terre Haute in 1829. A son was born to John and Elizabeth King, 
David Hutton King. He was born June 19, 1845, in the parsonage 
home of his grandfather Monfort situated directly across from the 
First Presbyterian Church on the lot now occupied by the parsonage 
of the Disciples Church. It has been from the letters of David King 
that we have obtained much of our information concerning his father 
and grandfathers. 


John King must have been active in the work of this church and 
Dr. Wishard pays tribute to him as superintendent of the Sunday 
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School and to the new life he engendered into it by his newer methods. 
In 1841 he went to Hanover where he completed his collegiate and 
theological training for the ministry. 


Sometime before 1845 he became pastor of the church at Sand 
Creek, Decatur County, six miles from Greensburg. The Sand Creek 
church was already divided into the Old and New School branches 
and John King became pastor of the Old School branch. The original 
Sand Creek Church was founded in 1823 by a group of Scotch-Irish 
who had emigrated from Pennsylvania to Kentucky where they 
founded the Concord church near Carlisle. This church for a time 
was presided over by the Reverend John Rankin a noted preacher and 
a strong anti slavery leader. Strong anti slavery sentiment caused 
a group from this church to immigrate to Decatur County in Indiana 
during the years 1821-1823 and found the Sand Creek Church. 
Among these founders was Samuel Donnell the ancestor of the Dr. 
John H. Donnell and the Robert and E. Collie Miller families of 
this church. He was a man of deep convictions. He and John Hop- 
kins had been elders in Concord. They with John McCoy were made 
elders in Sand Creek. For three years they had no pastor but these 
elders held prayer meetings and Bible examinations on Sunday. 


These men were ardent anti slavery agitators and were connected 
with the underground railroad in caring for runaway slaves. Dis- 
sentions in the church early in the eighteen hundred and thirties re- 
sulted in action by Presbytery, meeting at the Sand Creek Church. 
It was directed that a vote of acceptability on several members of 
the session should be taken. This was done December 22, 1833, and 
Samuel Donnell and John C. McCoy were voted unacceptable. 
Thomas Hamilton, another elder, was voted acceptable but he re- 
signed. In March, 1837, a paper signed by thirty-seven members 
was presented asking that they be allowed to withdraw. About 
one-third of the former members formed a new congregation. All 
with the exception of two were from the Donnell, McCoy, and 
Hamilton families. In 1838 when the General Assembly made its 
division into the New and Old School organizations the Donnell, 
McCoy, Hamilton branch already organized as Congregationalists 
united with the New School Assembly. The Rev. Joseph Monfort, 
later editor of the Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, became pastor 
of the Old School branch in 1839. Miss Emma Donnell, historian 
of the Donnell family and of the Sand Creek, or later known as 
Kingston Church, says—‘‘under his wise leadership no feuds grew 
out of the separation of churches.’’ For twenty-five years Kingston 
had two Presbyterian Churches—with the reunion in 1869 they united. 
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John King was pastor of the Sand Creek Church O. S. to about 
1851. He seems to have inherited not only his father’s interest in the 
church but likewise his interest in opening land. He secured a farm 
near the church on which his family lived in a log cabin. The land 
for a town was given by Seth Lowe, Angeline Donnell (Mrs. Robt.) 
Miller’s grandfather. The town was laid off in 1847 and plotted 
June 12, 1851, by Seth Lowe, Lawrence Monfort, a brother-in-law 
of John King, and John King. In honor of Mr. King the town 
was named Kingston. ‘The name of the church then became Kingston 
Church. During his pastorate in Kingston, he was, for several years, 
stated clerk of the Indianapolis Presbytery. 

Mr. King did what so many ministers of that day did, he was a 
teacher when needed as well as a preacher. When he went from 
Kingston to Ohio in 1851 he was for a time principal of the Monroe 
Academy, an institution situated at a point midway between Cincin- 
nati and Dayton “‘on a gravel pike.’’ While serving a church in 
Macomb, Illinois, he was in charge of a Presbyterian college. 

From 1859 to 1866 the King family lived again in Franklin. 
David King writes—‘‘In 1859 father’s health failed and we came 
back to Franklin to live. We settled on the old plank road west 
of the town. Grandfather (1. e., George King) had a forty acre 
wood lot between our place and town. We placed our church mem- 
bership with the Hopewell church. <A part of the first summer 
we spent in a trip into Mercer County, Kentucky. We attended 
service in the Old Providence Church. Near this were born the 
seven children of George and Elizabeth Vorhees King.” 


When Mr. King resumed his work as a pastor he went first to 
Chase City, Virginia, ninety miles south of Richmond. He was 
preaching there when Judge Banta referred to his work in 1874. 


When he received and read his copy of the Centennial volume 
of this church he made marginal notes of errors and of additional in- 
formation and some comments. Copies of these notes were sent to 
us by the son David Hutton, from his home in Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
when we wrote for information. 


From Chase City, he went to the west in the early eighties. His 
work was with churches in Ponce, Nebraska, and Wheaton, Illinois. 
In 1896, he went to Springdale, Arkansas, nine miles north of Fayette- 
ville. Here he died, February 21, 1899, his wife, Elizabeth Monfort 
King, continued to live in Springdale. She died there February 
18, 1906. 

Long after John King found it necessary to give up his last pas- 
torate, he held services when called upon. His son writes—‘‘Just 
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before his death he supplied the Springdale Church until they could 
secure a permanent pastor.”’ 


David Anderson Wallace united with this church 
September 3, 1837. He was licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Indianapolis April 6, 1844, and 
ordained by the same Presbytery and installed as pastor of the Presby- 
terian church of Georgetown, Brown County, June 18, 1847. He 
was the second member from the First Presbyterian church of Frank- 
lin to go into the ministry. 

The Rev. Wallace wrote a brief auto-biography for the History 
of the Presbyterian church of Illinois and it is from that we obtained 
our information concerning his life and work.t He was born in 
Butler County, Ohio, April 18, 1818. Hus ancestors on both sides 
were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. He gives no information on the 
names of his parents or of his coming to Johnson County. The only 
Wallace name on the church roll prior to his is that of Zebulon Wal- 
lace who united by letter on November 1, 1834. He was made a 
deacon but moved his membership to Shiloh, November 11, 1842. 
There we find the name Sina Wallace. We should liked to have dis- 
covered they were his parents. 

He says—‘I was long and often impressed with the idea that I 
must preach the gospel. But from a sense of unfitness, a lack of 
qualification and the want of means to secure an education this idea 
was dismissed and I had about concluded to follow some other call- 
ing. But just at that time my pastor, not knowing the struggle 
that had been going on in my mind, called me into his study and gave 
me such counsel and encouragement as forever settled the question. 
I, at once, set about making preparation for the work.”’ 

His preparation for the ministry was under the tuition of Dr. 
Monfort and at Hanover College. He was not a graduate. His 
theological work was in New Albany seminary under Dr. John 
Matthews. 


Between his licensure and his ordination he had served the 
churches of New Burlingham, Windsor and Blontville, Delaware 
County, Indiana. While serving Georgetown, which was his next 
charge, he organized a church at Harmony in Bartholomew county. 
He served a church at Union, in Decatur County, in connection with 
Napoleon, later known as Ripley. He served all of Ripley County in 
which he organized churches at Versailles and Mt. Hope. In the 
spring of 1852 he went to Illinois where he spent the remaining years 


David Anderson 
Wallace. 


*+ History of the Presbyterian church of the State of Illinois, A. T. Norton, Vol. I, 
pp. 425-426. W. S. Bryan, Publishers, 1879. 
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of his life with the exception of a year in Iowa for the purpose of 
recovering from an illness. Even that year he found work in two 
small churches. In Illinois he served Lawrenceville and two other 
small churches from 1852-1854. He was installed pastor of the 
church at Nashville, Illinois, 1854 and served until 1862. He then 
served a mission field in Lawrence county and the Crow Meadow 
field until 1868, when he was compelled to give up his churches 
because of inflamatory rheumatism. When unable to maintain a 
charge he engaged in colporteur work and preached occasionally. It 
was to find relief from this illness that he went to Iowa. On his 
return in 1871 he served churches at Salem and Springdale. 

All of this work or the major part of it must have been missionary 
in character and exhausting. The physical conditions in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois in the forties, fifties and sixties, with the mode of travel, 
usually by horse or at best by carriage, and the nervous strain which 
these men underwent in their preaching and what pastoral work they 
were able to do, must have been conducive to inflamatory rheuma- 
tism. Dr. Monfort had rheumatism before he came to Franklin and 
was lame ever after. 

In 1879 the Rev. Mr. Wallace was living on a farm near Sanne- 
min, Livingston County, Illinois. His wife was Margaret Jane 
Thompson whom he had married November 8, 1846, and there was 
a son, Henry Melancthon, and a daughter, Sarah Ernestine. Robert 
Brown recorded in 1899: ‘‘Anderson Wallace died in Pontiac, Illi- 
nois, some time since.’ “Some time since’ evidently means in the 
late decade of the nineties. ‘There is a citation in the Session Record 
of the Pontiac, Presbyterian church dated September 21, 1890: “the 
Rey. David A. Wallace moderated the meeting.’”’ There is a record 
of the wife’s name on the church roll in that place during that period. 


CLUE a Samuel Emmett Barr was born in Wooster, Ohio, 

‘March 1, 1824. It is evident he was reared in 
Johnson County although there is no record of the presence of other 
members of his family. He was received into the First Presbyterian 
church of Franklin on profession of faith on January 15, 1842. He 
is listed by Judge Banta as one of those who went into the ministry 
under the care of this church. 

It is probable, he was prepared for college by Dr. Monfort. He 
entered Hanover College and received the degree A. B. in 1847 and 
A. M. in 1850. It is said he was in Hanover as a student for five 
years. It is probable he received a part of his theological training 
there, for his record shows but one year, 1847-1848, in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New Albany. The Seminary was moved from Hano- 
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ver to New Albany in 1840, but Hanover College continued to be 
thought of as preparing students for the ministry. During the years 
1848-1850 he served as Principal of the Academy in Salem. 

In April of 1851 he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Madison. In the summer of that year he was invited to Livonia 
to preach as a supply. He took up the work in August. He received 
a unanimous call to become pastor of the church and on May 21, 
1852, he was ordained and installed by the Presbytery of New Albany. 
This was the third ordination of a member of the Franklin Church. 
He served this church in Livonia until 1864, with the exception of 
nine months in 1862 and 1863, when he was Chaplain in the 66th 
Regiment of the Indiana Infantry stationed in Corinth, Mississippi.’ 

From Livonia he was called to the Hopewell church, Franklin, 
where he served from 1864-1872. Of his work in Hopewell the 
Rev. Edwin Black, Hopewell Historian, 1881, said: ‘The longest 
and in some respects the most successful pastorate of the church up 
to the present time is that of my immediate predecessor, the Rev. S. E. 
Barr. The most extensive revival this church has ever enjoyed was 
given under his ministry.’”* 

The later charges of the Rev. Mr. Barr were Elkhart, Indiana, 
1872-1874, stated supply of the Livonia and Paoli churches 1874- 
1876, Charlestown, Indiana, 1876-1880, Pewer Valley, Kentucky, 
1880-1883 and the Vernon and Graham churches from 1883 until 
his retirement. In 1898 he went to Hanover to make his home. He 
died there December 18, 1905, and is buried in the Hanover Cemetery. 

During the Rev. Mr. Barr’s later years in Hanover, Dr. D. M. 
Fisher was Supervising Editor of the “Journal of Hanover College”’ 
with S. E. Barr and J. B. Garrett as assistants. In Volume VIII, 
No. 1, April, 1901, there appeared an article—‘“The Alumni and the 
College,” by Mr. Barr. He had not lost interest. 


Robert Mitchell Overstreet, the fourth minister to 
go from this church, was the son of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Hawkins Overstreet. He was born in 
Oldham County, Kentucky, on December 22, 1826, and came with 
his father and brothers, William Henry, Gabriel and Richard, to 
Johnson County in 1834. The father, Samuel Overstreet, was a 
Methodist preacher. He bought land three miles north of Franklin 
known now as the John Yeager farm and the family lived thereon. 

Robert Overstreet’s son writes, “he had a meager preparatory 
schooling and managed to go to college forty miles from home, he 
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? Historical Address delivered by Rev. Barr in Livonia, 1876. 
* History of Hopewell Church, 1881. Rev. E. Black, p. 21. 
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went back and forth on foot or on horse back.” ‘The college was 
Bloomington from which institution he was graduated with the class 
of 1848 and it was from the Bloomington Presbyterian Church that 
he brought a letter to this church October 10, 1848. He was gradu- 
ated from Princeton Theological Seminary in 1851. On August 23, 
1852, he was married to Miss Martha M. Baugh of Bloomington by 
the Rev. Alexander. The Franklin church record shows his dismissal 
August 11, 1852, probably at the time of his ordination. Soon after 
his graduation from Princeton he began his life work as a home 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church. During the years 1851-52 
he is listed as a supply minister of the Shiloh, Union Township, 
Church in Judge Banta’s ‘‘Making of a Neighborhood.” At the time of 
his marriage he was in charge of the church in Paris, Illinois. 

In 1854, they moved to Georgetown, Texas, where they lived for 
twelve (12) years before and during the Civil War. The journey 
from Indiana to Texas was made overland. They came out of Texas 
after the war in an ox-wagon and drove a herd of cattle to Baxter 
Springs, Kansas. At this time there were six living children. Then 
followed a short period of service in Illinois and Indiana and then a 
return to the west to Emporia, Kansas, and to ““No Man’s Land”’ in 
Oklahoma where he continued his pioneer work. 


A recent bulletin of the First Presbyterian Church of Emporia 
contains this paragraph—‘The First Presbyterian Church was organ- 
ized November 7, 1867, by the Rev. James Gordon, a Presbyterian 
home missionary. ‘The first membership consisted of thirteen per- 
sons of three families, one of them the minister’s. The Rev. R. M. 
Overstreet, who founded many Presbyterian Churches along the new 
Santa Fe railroad, was the first pastor of the church and gave it sub- 
stance and permanence.”’ He continued his work in Emporia until 
1886 when he went to the church at Beaver in ‘‘No Man’s Land,” 
Oklahoma, where he completed his life’s work. 

On his visits to Franklin, to his brothers and their families, he re- 
fused to preach in this pulpit because he said his work in the West did 
not lend itself to the sermonizing that was called for here. He failed 
to see that the Franklin Church was the loser in not hearing, at first 
hand, the simple story of the work being carried on under the Home 
Mission Board in that period of its history when much of that western 
territory had not yet been made into states. 

Judge Bruce L. Keenan, a son-in-law, of Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
said of him—‘He was a man of rugged mental and physical character. 
Ite combined the frontier minister with business acumen so as to care 
for a large family and provide them with education and some means 
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to assist them in a start in life. He was one term a member of the 
Kansas Legislature and was prominent in western Oklahoma before 
statehood. His was that of an outstanding character.” Another 
relative commented ‘“‘that his business acumen was his work as a suc- 
cessful farmer.” The pioneer ministers under the Home Board 
usually found it necessary to be imbued with some form of business 
acumen, often in the form of hard work, if they were to care for a 
family and themselves. 

The Rev. Overstreet was active in the founding of Emporia Col- 
lege in 1882. William Allen White writing in an historical sketch 
for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the College, says, ‘Synod had been 
considering a college for five (5) years. The first record of the 
aspiration was the report of a committee signed by four Presbyterian 
ministers.” The Rev. R. M. Overstreet was one of the four. His 
interest and work on behalf of the college is perpetuated in the Rev. 
R. M. Overstreet Free Tuition Endowment Scholarship established 
by his daughter. Of this the Emporia College Catalogue says: ‘‘This 
Endowment, founded by Mrs. Madge Overstreet MacLennan of 
Topeka in honor of her father, the Rev. R. M. Overstreet, provides 
permanently a full tuition scholarship. It was established to per- 
petuate the memory of the sacrificial devotion and consecrated service 
of the Rev. R. M. Overstreet, a member of the first Board of Trus- 
tees of the College of Emporia, who as early as 1877 agitated the 
founding of a Synodical College in Kansas and who on February 6, 
1883, when the treasurer's book was opened paid into the treasury 
of the college the first $100.00 to be applied to the College of 
Emporia.” 

He seems to have been well known in all public affairs throughout 
Kansas. On the occasion of his death the editor of the Wichita 
Eagle paid a tribute and William Allen White of the Emporia Gazette 
said of Mr. and Mrs. Overstreet: “they were among the most beloved 
of the people who ever lived in Emporia.’ He died in El Reno, 
Oklahoma, and was buried in Emporia, Kansas, February 28, 1918. 

Peotmac time the! Pranklin’ Star carried’\a notice.” We quote in 
part: “The Rev. Robert M. Overstreet, well known in Franklin, 
died last Saturday morning in a hospital in El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Overstreet was the last of his family. He was eighty-nine 
years old and had one of the most picturesque careers of any man 
known to Franklin people. He was a pioneer and honest adventurer 
by instinct and his missionary work in Texas, Kansas and other 
western states during the early days of the wild west, was character- 
ized by many thrilling experiences. His last visit to Franklin was 
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nine years ago when he came to visit his brother, Gabriel Overstreet, 
just before his death.” 


James Harvey Logan VanNuys was the fourteenth 
child of Tunis and Catherine Demaree VanNuys. 
His father was of Holland descent and his mother 
was French. He was born in Shelby County, Kentucky, November 3, 
1830, and came with his parents into Johnson County in 1836. 

The name VanNuys appears on the church roll as early as August, 
1829, when Isaac and Ellen Verbrych VanNuys united on profession 
of their faith. On February 4, 1830, Samuel, the oldest son of Isaac, 
and Anna List VanNuys united by letter. Samuel was chosen an 
elder April 24, 1830. When the Hopewell church was about to be 
organized Isaac and Ellen Verbrych and Samuel and Anna List Van- 
Nuys were given letters of dismissal, May 13, 1831. They thus be- 
came charter members of the Hopewell Church organized May 23, 
1831. Tunis and Catherine Demaree VanNuys united by letter 
March 27, 1837, and the record shows that on the same day Tunis 
was chosen ruling elder. Doubtless he had been an elder in the 
church from which he brought his letter. He served until his death 
March 7, 1847. 

James Harvey Logan VanNuys united with this church on pro- 
fession, February 6, 1842. He was the fifth young man from this 
church to prepare for and enter the ministry. He was fitted for 
college under private tuition and was graduated from Hanover Col- 
lege in 1848 with the degree A. B. Hanover likewise conferred the 
degree A. M. In 1852 he was graduated from Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

During vacations in his college and theological courses he supplied 
churches in Centerville and Three Miles, Michigan. He was licensed 
to preach by the Indianapolis Presbytery June 11, 1851, and was 
ordained by the Lake Presbytery June 16, 1853. On his graduation 
from Princeton, he attended the meeting of the Indiana Synod at 
LaFayette. He preached at Elkhart, October, 1852, and was invited 
to Goshen. He began work there October 21, 1852, and organized 
the church the following year. He was the only pastor until 1903. 

In 1877 he made a tour of Europe which was the only long ab- 
sence from his charge during fifty years of active service. In 1881 
Wabash College conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity. He was stated clerk of the Indiana Synod for seventeen years. 

On the occasion of the Jubilee Anniversary of the Goshen Church 
it was said of Dr. VanNuys, “Not only the Presbyterian Church 
claims his shepherding but the whole city feels the touch of his min- 
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isterial career.” At that time he was made Pastor Emeritus and 
served as such until his death in February 16, 1912. Thus was com- 
pleted a relationship of sixty years of pastor and people, perhaps the 
longest in the State. 

From the volume of history of the VanNuys family we quote, 
‘Scholarship, dignity and deep sympathy formed the keynote of his 
character. With a most sympathetic nature, he was inflexible in 
matters of duty and righteousness.” 


Sylvester Bergen, the sixth member of this 
church to be ordained for the ministry was the 
son of Abram and Sarah A. E. Henderson Bergen. Abram was the 
son of Garrett C. and Mary Banta Bergen. 

Garrett Bergen was with George King on his third trip to this 
county and he entered land north of the Pritchard tract which King 
purchased. He returned to his home in Kentucky where he remained 
until 1831 when he came to his Johnson County land and made Frank- 
lin his permanent home. He united with this church November 22, 
1856. 

In 1831 Garrett Bergen was accompanied by his thirteen year 
old son, Abram, who for years thereafter was associated with his 
father in the tanner’s trade. In 1842 Abram was married to Sarah 
A. E. Henderson and on May 7, 1847, the son, Sylvester, was born 
in a house on Water Street which stood on the lot so long occupied 
by the home and office of Dr. Barnett Wallace. Shortly after, the 
family moved to Brown County and Georgetown where they re- 
mained for thirteen years. On January 8, 1838, the father, Abram, 
had become a member of this church and had been elected deacon 
in 1841. He served until he moved to Brown County. 

In the Georgetown Church to which Abram and Sarah took their 
letters, Abram was made ruling elder in 1848. He served until they 
returned to Franklin in 1861. He was superintendent of the George- 
town Sunday School for ten years. In the Franklin Church he was 
re-elected to the office of Deacon in 1868. In 1874 he was elected 
elder. He served until, according to the minutes of the session dated 
April 9, 1890, “Father Bergen retired at his own request.” For 
years he conducted a Mission Sunday School in Franklin which met 
in the afternoon when the regular church school met in the morning. 
Such was Sylvester Bergen’s father. 

When Sylvester Bergen returned to Franklin in 1861 he attended 
the Old Academy. On January 4, 1863, he united with this church. 
The following year at the age of seventeen years he entered Hanover 
College with the purpose of preparing for the ministry. He was 
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graduated with the class of 1870. He was one of the founders of 
the Hanover Chapter of Phi Delta Theta. This fact and his con- 
tinued interest in his college society kept him in touch all through his 
life with men of college age. His theological preparation was in 
the Danville, Kentucky, Seminary and the Union Seminary of New 
York. He was ordained by the Indianapolis Presbytery. “The service 
was held in the Old Brick Building of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Franklin on November 25, 1872. 


The December following he was sent by the Home Mission Board 
to Texas where he served for four years. In 1875 he returned to 
Maryland and married Sallie Anderson, a lady of pleasing dignity 
and reserve of manner, a loyal helper through the fifty years of his 
service to churches. Their experiences in Texas, with long trips over 
the prairies, were interesting. They often involved sleeping in the 
open in pleasant weather and in storm. 


He came east in 1876 and until 1911 served the churches at 
Somerset, Fairchance, Laurel Hill, Belleville and Petersburg succes- 
sively, all in Pennsylvania. From November, 1911, to August, 1918, 
he was located at Frazeysburg, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bergen seem always to have thought of Franklin 
as their home. When their children died they had them brought to 
the old cemetery for burial. When failing health made it necessary 
for Mr. Bergen to retire the family came to Franklin to live. He re- 
newed his activities in the church and the family placed their member- 
ship therein. For twelve years they were citizens and neighbors and 
Franklin people came to know and value them as such. Mr. Bergen 
was ever a welcome caller in the homes of the older families who had 
known him in his student days. He was St. Peter in the Pageant of 
the Centennial in 1924, and his family were here to enjoy the occasion. 
That he might continue to serve his Master, for seven years he acted 
as chaplain at the Indiana Masonic Home. He held services once 
each week. 


On the evening of December 5, 1930, his Master called him to 
his final rest. The body rested for a few hours and the services in 
his memory were held in the church where sixty-seven years before 
as a boy of sixteen he had acknowledged his Savior and fifty-eight 
years before as a man of twenty-five he had taken upon himself the 
vows which ordained him a minister. 
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The McCaslins who went into the ministry from 


Beer ae the First Church in Franklin were from the house- 
s rvey, s 

William arian hold of Wason McCaslin. Wason was the son of 
and Ezra. David McCaslin. He was the David distinguished 


from the other Davids by the fact that his wife was 
Mary Sellers. They came into the church January 10, 1829. 


There were seven children in Wason McCaslin’s immediate fam- 
ily, four sons and three daughters. The mother was Jane Winchester 
of the Shiloh (Union Township) Winchester family. She is re- 
membered not alone for her goodness but likewise for her stately 
carriage and her benign expression. 


Of these seven children the oldest son, David, became a minister 
but he held his membership in the Hopewell church and went from 
the care of that church. He was a man of strong personality and 
deep spirituality, a forceful speaker with a clear, positive message of 
the Gospel to deliver. He was heard many times in this church 
when on his vacations and was always met with a cordial greeting 
and an appreciative hearing. In 1893 Hanover conferred upon him 
the degree of D. D. Another son of Wason and Jane Winchester 
McCaslin, John H., served this church as elder. The three daughters 
married ministers and the youngest son, Ezra, became a minister. 

Charles Harvey and William Rollin were sons of John McCaslin, 
a brother of Wason. John McCaslin married Jane Campbell and 
went west to Salem, Oregon. Three sons were born and the family 
went south to Nashville, Tennessee. There, the father and mother 
died at almost the same time. Wason McCaslin went south, settled 
his brother’s estate and brought the three boys to his own household 
to care for, with his own seven children. 

Charles Harvey McCaslin united with this church on examination 
January 24, 1879. He was in the charge of the church with a view 
to the ministry during part of his college course and all of his seminary 
course. He was graduated from Hanover College with the class of 
1886 and from the McCormick Seminary in 1890. His further 
preparation was evidenced in that Hanover awarded him the degrees 
A. M. and Ph. D. He was ordained by the Indianapolis Presby- 
tery in 1890. 

His early service covered work for the Church of the Covenant 
in Detroit, Michigan, and for the church at Bucyrus, Ohio. He 
was then made superintendent of the Central Missions in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Later he was pastor of the Highland Park Church, Min- 
neapolis, and the Ninth Street Presbyterian Church in St. Paul. At 
Brown Valley, Minnesota, in 1910, after two months’ service he 
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was stricken with scarlet fever and lost his voice. In all of his pastoral 
work he had been highly successful. After his recovery he was with 
the Recreation Department of the Y.M.C.A. Under this he was in 
France and England during the World War I. On his return to the 
States he did mission work on Iron Range, at Virginia and Eby, 
Minnesota. He died in Minneapolis, October 7, 1924. 

He was married to Edna Cook of Minneapolis on October 15, 
1890. Edna Cook is remembered by some in this church as having 
held membership here in the years 1885 and 1886. She made her 
home with Mrs. William McCaslin in the residence now converted 
into the Willard Hotel. ‘There were three children, Charles Harvey, 
Jr., Helen Elizabeth and Margaret. Helen Elizabeth is associated 
with the Board of Education in Minneapolis. Margaret graduated 
from the University of Boston, is married and is living in London, 
England. 

William Rollin McCaslin received his preparatory education, as 
did his brother Charles, in the Hopewell Schools. He was received 
into this church by examination, June 8, 1881. On April 1, 1888, 
he appeared before the session and was recommended by that body 
to the Indianapolis Presbytery for the ministry. He was graduated 
from Hanover College with the class of 1893 and from McCormick 
Seminary in 1896. He was ordained by the Bloomington Presbytery 
April 22, 1896, and began his pastorate work at Rolf, lowa. He 
served other churches in Iowa, the last point was Tipton. After 1912 
for several years he was in business. During the First World War 
he was abroad with the Y. M. C. A. and spent some time in India. On 
his return to the States he resumed his work in the ministry. His 
last charge was in Colorado. In 1934 he suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis and the following year went to Oakland, California, and made his 


home with his davoehter.))) There nei diediin) 1939; 


From Robert Brown’s paper written in 1899 we 
quote—‘‘Miss Alice R. Palmer, for many years 
a member of this church, is now a regularly ordained minister in the 
Congregational Church and is a pastor in that connection at Wayzata, 
Minnesota.” 

Alice Ruth Palmer was the daughter of the Reverend Nathan 
Stephenson and Susan Young Palmer. Her early life was spent in 
the towns in which her father served his churches. 

Her childhood attitude in religious matters may be characterized 
by her extreme orthodoxy and her profound reverence for her father’s 
calling. Where other children played school, the Palmer children 
played church and Sunday School and Alice was the preacher. She 
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gathered about her the other children of the family and sometimes 
those of the neighbors. Sometimes there were discussions that grew 
into arguments. 


Her reverence for the ministry would have taken her into that 
form of preparation for her life’s work but the Presbyterian Church 
had no place for women in the ministry. The ministry was closed to 
her and family circumstances prevented the mission field. She must 
study to teach, teaching at that time was the only dignified work for 
a woman who must earn her own living. The father died when Alice 
was seventeen and left her and the other children in the care of the 
mother. Alice was then in the State Normal in Terre Haute. She 
had gone from her Junior year in High School on a scholarship pro- 
vided by friends of her father and to which she was recommended by 
her teacher, Mrs. May Wright Thompson—later known in the edu- 
cational world as May Wright Sewell. 


She was graduated and taught in the public schools of Shelbyville, 
Franklin and Indianapolis. But Alice Palmer was born forty years 
too soon to teach in the eighteen eighties under the average school 
superintendent of that day. She was enthusiastic to teach children 
but to “keep order’? was another matter. To keep little children 
sitting with hands folded in front of them on their desks, to see 
that they stood with toes to a crack between the boards of the school 
room floor, to punish a child if he whispered to his seat mate were 
contrary to all her ideas of child life. I have often wondered what 
would be the reaction if one of those public school superintendents 
of that period could rise from his grave in the midst of an average 
school room of today, full of active children bent upon some present 
day school project. 

She might have continued teaching and weathered the progres- 
sive changes but the nineties were years of change in ideas of work 
for women. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was begin- 
ning active organization and putting on its program of scientific 
temperance, teaching the effect of alcohol on the human system. She 
went on the staff of the State paper and became a state organizer 
of Unions. In this work she met Frances Willard who sent her as 
the Fifth Around the World Missionary to South Africa. She sailed 
via England and stopped for further instructions from Lady Henry 
Somerset, then World President. 

In South Africa her headquarters were in Wellington, Cape 
Colony, at the Huguenot Seminary. She spent nearly three years 
among the English and Dutch people in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal or South African Republic. Her work 
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was that of organization and she met with cordial response. Just 
before her return she wrote Frances Willard, she had visited sixty-two 
towns and delivered two hundred and nineteen public addresses. She 
had traveled five thousand, seven hundred and forty-four miles by 
rail, eight hundred and fifty-six by post cart and private conveyance. 
When we consider that the rail trains in Natal averaged fourteen 
miles an hour, we can compute the time consumed. One trip, neces- 
sary to meet a valued conference, required almost two days traveling 
by ox wagon, two days in a post cart with only a native driver and 
seven hours by rail. 

The time of her work in South Africa was during the first half 
of the decade of the nineties. Cecil Rhodes had established his claims 
and Rhodesia, a vast state, had been organized and named in his 
honor. Dr. Jameson of the famous Jameson raid of 1895 was ad- 
ministrator. European Imperialism in Africa was in full swing. The 
Kimberley diamond mines had been opened. Gold had been dis- 
covered in the Transvaal and Johannesburg had become the important 
city of South Africa. 

Time spent in the English and Dutch families gave her a contact 
with and something of an insight into the social and religious situa- 
tion. Paul Kruger was president of the Transvaal. As a boy of 
ten years he had followed his father’s cattle in one of those great 
Dutch treks of the thirties and forties, across the Vaal river into a 
new and uninhabited region. ‘The Transvaal was, until the discovery 
of gold, entirely occupied by the Dutch. President and Mrs. Kruger 
gave a coffee for Alice Palmer, and helped further her work. Con- 
versation with young men of Dutch and German blood revealed their 
regret for the conservative policies of the Dutch leaders. In a ma- 
terial way they thought the Dutch non progressive and hoped for 
change. Alice Palmer expressed the somewhat dilatory conserva- 
tism by saying—‘‘the Dutch import their gooseberry jam from Eng- 
land when South Africa grows finer gooseberries than England ever 
saw.” On the afternoon President and Mrs. Kruger entertained, 
Mrs. Kruger wore a black alpaca dress and white apron. We have 
sometimes wondered if that alpaca dress and white apron might not be 
placed along side the discovery of the Kimberley diamond mines 
and the Johannesburg gold mines in convincing the English that the 
Dutch were not capable of ruling South Africa. 

The Boer War came shortly after her return to America. What 
some of the English thought of that war was expressed in a letter 
from a friend, the wife of an English Army officer, when she referred 
to this “wicked war.” But England like, the letter came through and 
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no one was punished. Of the South African missions Miss Palmer 
commented with regret, the Christian missionaries to the black men 
of Africa are followed by the mining and military projects from the 
same Christian nations. When she came home she was asked by a 
progressive young American, “if Cecil Rhodes was not the man of 
the hour in South Africa?’ Her reply was she thought Andrew 
Murray was the man of the hour in South Africa. Andrew Murray 
was president of the South African General Missions. Time and 
British Imperialism seem to have thrown the weight in the scales on 
the side of Cecil Rhodes. What eternity may reveal is another 
question. 

Natural South Africa was a delight. Once she wrote, ‘‘no where 
are the stars so beautiful” and again, ‘‘one has missed much in life 
who has missed South African skies and sunshine.” The fruits, with 
many new varieties, were especially luscious. Pineapples were served 
whole, entirely ripe, the top was cut off and one was given a spoon. 
The vegetation was luxuriant and colorful. The sea beaches were 
brilliant with the many colored sea shells. One never saw snow un- 
less high on some mountain road. She described an incident on the 
mountains when a few flakes fluttered through the air and the young 
people in the coach scrambled out to see if they might gather a few. 
They had no ice cream. Artificial ice and the refrigerator have 
changed that situation. 

On her return to the states she continued her work as organizer 
and lecturer for the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union through 
the northern states and into Canada. In Franklin soon after her 
return she had given a parlor meeting at the home of Alice Wheat 
(Mrs. O. C.) Dunn and had shown her collection of curios. She 
frequently spoke on her impressions of South Africa before mis- 
sionary societies or other church and educational groups. 

It was while working in northern Minnesota, in the little town of 
Wayzata on Lake Minnetonka that she found the opportunity to enter 
the work that was ever her greatest ambition. In Wayzata there was 
a small Congregational Church. ‘This church had a woman pastor 
who was resigning. She knew Alice Palmer and her work. She 
asked her, if the church board willed, would she take charge and 
carry on. ‘The Presbyterian church would not ordain a woman but 
the Franklin church granted her a letter to the Congregational Church 
in Wayzata. When the letter was sent Dr. Marshall wrote: “It 
would have done your heart good to have heard the words of interest 
and cordial appreciation spoken by the elders concerning yourself 
and your work. ‘They wished me to convey to you their united wish 
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that God may bless and direct you in all your service for the Master. 
Of course we regret that you go to another than your ancestral fold, 
but the line between Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 1s 
only one of Polity. Personally I may add my conviction that you have 
found your place for best work. I am sure you will find personal 
ministry far more stimulating than general work. To know people 
in their homes, to come by degrees into their confidence, to see the 
growth in grace and goodness—this is only possible where one works 
for months and years. And this is the foundation work for time 
and for eternity. ‘Who is he that overcometh the world but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?’ ”’ 


The women in the headquarters of National W. C. T. U., Chicago, 
cabled their congratulations and later Frances Willard wrote: “I 
rejoice beyond telling in the liberality of mind of those good men 
who have given you ordination in the Household of Faith. Your 
letter arrived too late for me to send a reply except by cable, which 
I have done. What a wonderful year this is in which the general 
conference of the Methodist Church, numbering nearly three mil- 
lions of members and sixteen thousand ministers has practically ad- 
mitted women, and in which the Episcopalian Church of California 
at its forty-sixth annual meeting admitted four women delegates on 
the ground that last year the annual meeting agreed that women 
could be members of the Vestries, and if so they could be delegates 
to that meeting. Ordinations of women are becoming more frequent 
and every womanly woman who sets the example has done a service 
to the race in every nation.” 


She assumed the charge, first as a layman and one year later she 
took the examinations and was ordained to all of the duties and 
privileges of any ordained minister in the Congregational Church. 
She served Wazata for five years and usually a small church across 
the lake with an afternoon service. In winter the trip across the lake 
was made by sled. After Wayzatz she came to Hammond, Indiana, 
and then took time off to go to New York for lectures at Union 
Theological. After another year she again went west to Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. 

She was in North Dakota during the World War I. She was a 
four minute man and a sock knitting woman. It was largely a German 
community and as chairman of the knitting committee she wrote home, 
“T am finding difficulty teaching German women to knit socks by 
Canadian rules.”’ After the war she served as Protestant instructor 
under the North Dakota law for religious education in the public 
schools and experienced a satisfaction in working in consultation with 
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a Jewish Rabbi and a Roman Catholic priest. She served on the Near 


_ East Relief Committee for that section and wrote home from a con- 


ference of workers in St. Paul: “when we hear the men from the 
field describe the starvation and suffering in the regions devastated 
by the war, we find difficulty in ordering our lunches and more in 
eating them.” 

In 1922 she retired and returned to her home in Franklin and 
again placed her letter with this church. She was with us during the 
Centennial of 1924. She prepared the list from the rol! of members 
for the Candle Lighting Service. She did considerable research on 
the church records. She selected the Bible verses which head the 
chapters of this history. In the pageant she represented her great 
aunt Nancy Gillcrees Young, charter member. She wore her own 
grandmother’s bonnet. Her grandmother was Ailsie Martin Young, 
the sister of the W. W. Martin who we believe preached the first 
sermon for the Presbyterians in the cabin of Joseph Young in 1823. 


eis. Charles Alvin Wilson united with this church on 
al profession of faith, April 18, 1894, and was taken 

under the care of Presbytery to prepare for the 
ministry. He was at that time a student in Franklin College, from 
which institution he was graduated in June, 1894, with the degree A. B. 

He was born near Bainbridge, Indiana, October 1, 1867. He 
was married to Allie Davidson of Evansville on July 24, 1890. 
Mrs. Wilson was a classmate with him through their college life and 
received her A. B. degree at the same time the degree was granted 
to Mr. Wilson. 

On graduation from Franklin College they went to Chicago where 
Mr. Wilson entered McCormick Seminary for his theological course. 
From that institution he was graduated in 1897 and was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Chicago in June of that year. 

Mrs. Wilson died March 10, 1908. ‘There were two children, 
Leland A. and Allen D. 

Mr. Wilson’s charges were the Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, from 1896-1910, Chanute, Kansas, 1911-1920. In 1920 
he went to Casper, Wyoming. All correspondence to obtain further 
information has failed. 


The name Overstreet appears many times in the 
annals of the First Presbyterian Church of Franklin 
both before and after that of Charles Leslie, as 
does the family name of his mother. She was Mary Catherine Van- 
tYuys. Mary Catherine was the daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth 


Charles Leslie 
Overstreet. 
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Johnson VanNuys who belonged to the Shiloh, Union Township, 
Church. They united with Shiloh in 1836 and the father died in 
1844. The mother later united with this church. 

The first Overstreet on the roll was Robert Mitchell, something 
of whose record as a pioneer minister and educator in the West we 
have given. The others we mention were laymen who served long 
and faithfully. Richard Thomas Overstreet, father of Charles Leslie 
and brother of Robert, united with this church on profession of faith, 
August 9, 1851. He was elected treasurer of the church December 
19, 1852, and served until April 26, 1856, when he resigned. On 
January 26, 1871, he was again elected and served continuously until 
December 31, 1884, when he resigned. 

Gabriel M. Overstreet, Sr., united with the church on profession 
June 10, 1854. His first service was that of superintendent of the 
Sunday School. On the resignation of his brother as treasurer in 
1856 he was elected to that office. On the same date the minutes of 
the congregation show he was elected elder. He was ordained April 
8, 1857, and served until January, 1872. ‘The minutes of the session 
preserved from May 10, 1867, show he was clerk of that body at that 
time. He retained the office until his resignation as elder in 1871. 
Some of the most complete and the best preserved records of the 
church are those in the handwriting of G. M. Overstreet, Sr. He 
served as chairman of the building committee for the present church. 

Gabriel M. Overstreet, Jr., who united with the church, August, 
1869, was elected a trustee in 1891 and served until his death in 1897. 
In 1897 C. Adair Overstreet was elected to take the place of G. M., Jr. 
He was serving, after continuous service, at the time of the cen- 
tennial in 1924. 

Charles Leslie Overstreet was in a true sense a child of this church. 
Born of Christian parents, both active in church work, August 14, 
1873, he was baptized in infancy by the Rev. S. E. Wishard. He had 
all of the training and experienced all of the church organizations of 
the regular orthodox Presbyterian family. He attended Sunday 
School from the infant class through the young man’s Bible class. He 
belonged to the Mission Band, thereby was taught to contribute to 
missions, and he was one of the Fellow Helpers. With the long row 
of Overstreet children, headed by father and mother, through his 
childhood and early young manhood he occupied a seat for the Sun- 
day preaching service in a pew midway in the first mid right hand 
section of pews of the present church. It was the last pew from the 
front without a partition. It was recognized as the Richard Over- 
street pew and was typical of the days when families claimed and 
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occupied a family pew. It was occupied by Mrs. Overstreet long 
after Mr. Overstreet’s death and after all the children save one had 
gone to their life’s work. On April 25, 1885 Charles Leslie united 
with this church. 

His early education was in the Franklin public schools although 
he left before the high school to enter the preparatory department of 
Franklin College. He was graduated from that institution with the 
mepree A. B..in 1394. 

The mother ever hoped that one of their six sons might go into 
the ministry and frequently referred to the youngest, Charles Leslie, 
as her “‘preacher boy.’’ The grandfather Overstreet had been a 
minister, there was an Overstreet uncle and a VanNuys grand uncle 
in the ministry but it was not until shortly before his graduation from 
college that he appeared, April 11, 1894, before the session and was 
“most heartily recommended” by that body to Presbytery as a candi- 
date for the ministry. To the family heritage and his mother’s hopes 
and doubtless her prayers may be added a conversation he is said to 
have had with Dr. W. T. Stott, then president of Franklin College, as 
influences which led him to enter the ministry. The Doctor’s interest 
and confidence in his future as a minister of the gospel would be 
highly valued. Dr. Stott, as his college president and instructor, was 
his friend and he was his neighbor and the personal friend of the 
entire Overstreet family. 


In the fall of 1894 Mr. Overstreet entered McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He was graduated with the degree of B. D. in the 
spring of 1897 and the following October was ordained to the minis- 
try by the Indianapolis Presbytery. During his ministerial career he 
has traveled at home, in Europe, through the Holy Land, and in 
Asia. He has given much time to the best conferences both clerical 
and laymen, first as hearer and student and then as a valued contri- 
butor and executive. All of these experiences gave him a breadth of 
culture, with a comprehension and a far vision of the great needs and 
opportunities of the Christian Church. They served him as further 
preparation for an ever larger and larger field of work. In 1913 
Trinity University of Waxahachie, Texas, conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


When Mr. Overstreet was ready to begin his work as pastor, two 
fields presented themselves, one in Indiana and the other in Merrill, 
Wisconsin, where he had supplied during his middle summer in the 
Seminary. Again he conferred with a valued instructor, Dr. Herrick 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson’s reply was, “they have heard you one time 
in the Indiana church and for three months in Merrill. Do you not 
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think you had better go where they know what you can do?” Mr. 
Overstreet went to Merrill for two years. He said they were happy 
and successful years, the church prospered and he learned many valu- 
able things for his work. In 1899 he was called to Noblesville, Indi- 
ana, and served four years. ‘This was not far from the old home 
church. During one year of the four his mother and unmarried sister 
were with him and furnished an additional connection. 


In 1903 he went to Charleston, Illinois. Here again there was 
an added Franklin relation for it was his college classmate, Otis 
Caldwell, now professor of Education in the Illinois Normal School 
at Charleston, who gave his name to the session of the Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Caldwell was an honored friend to many people in 
Franklin. The presence of a Normal College with nearly 1,000 stu- 
dents gave an added interest to the church work there. The friend- 
ship and companionship of the two men held through the years after 
Mr. Overstreet went to an Eastern Church and Dr. Caldwell to 
Columbia University. 

The years in Charleston were fruitful years. A six weeks’ revival 
service, conducted by Billy Sunday and under the direction of all of 
the churches, resulted in interest throughout the city. Three hundred 
and fiftv members were added to Dr. Overstreet’s church as a result 
and he baptized one hundred people ranging from those twelve and 
fifteen years in age to one man more than eighty. ‘The old church 
was too small and a movement for a new one was launched with the 
result that in two weeks the necessary money, $35,000, was raised. 
The new church was built. 

After six years in Charleston Mr. Overstreet went to El Paso, 
Texas, where he served until October, 1918. During that service 
he cleared the church of a $25,000 indebtedness; the membership was 
increased from four hundred to over eight hundred. ‘The church 
came to have a definite program along missionary and benevolent 
lines. A policy of service on behalf of others was followed. Large 
sums were contributed to missions and charitable purposes. The 
home mission work in Mexico was inaugurated. Mr. Overstreet 
served as director of the Association of Charities. Three times he 
was commissioned to the General Assembly and served on important 
committees. 

During the World War I his church was active in all phases of 
army work. He was a member of the religious department of the 
army Y. M. C. A. in the southwest. He was called on to visit camps, 
accompany troop trains and help plan programs for the men in camp 
and at the church. 
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In 1918 the General Assembly, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
launched the New Era Movement. The New Era Movement was 
the expression of the mind of the Presbyterian Church to do its part 
in Christian faith and living to meet and remedy the woes of the world 
promoted by the war. It was planned to operate through five zones, 
the eastern, central, southwestern, the mountain and the Pacific. 
Named by Dr. Wilbur Chapman, Dr. Overstreet was made secretary 
of the southwestern district. His field covered Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico with headquarters in the City 
Temple, Dallas. After three years New Mexico was removed from 
the district, Missouri was added and Dr. Overstreet’s offices were 
in the Arcade Building, St. Louis. With reorganization plans he 
was placed in charge of the offices in New York. 


In 1927 Dr. Overstreet resumed pastorate duties and went to the 
Old Greenwich Presbyterian Church, Stewartville, New Jersey, 
founded in 1740. 


Mr. Overstreet married Dorothy Cole of Rushville, Indiana, 
June 7, 1900. Miss Cole had been a favorite student of his sister, 
Elizabeth Overstreet (Mrs. H. A.) Cuppy when she taught in the 
Rushville Academy. Mrs. Overstreet is an artist, trained in the Art 
Student League of New York and has been a magazine illustrator. 
When the old Greenwich Church celebrated its two hundredth anni- 
versary she illustrated the booklet presented on the occasion. She 
made drawings of the Old Log Church and the Old Stone church as 
they appeared in her mind to have been in the 18th century. While 
an artist, Mrs. Overstreet is a strong leader of the women in every 
department of their church and of all work which arises in connection 
with the church. 

There were two children, Charles Leslie, Jr., who graduated from 
the El Paso High School and was a student for one year in Franklin 
College and attended the Annapolis Naval Academy to 1918 and 
then went to Princeton. When within a few months of graduation, 
he died. ‘The daughter, Adelaide Cole Overstreet graduated from 
Wooster College, Ohio. She has traveled and studied French abroad. 
She was in Budapest the year of the World Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention. She spent a part of one year in India in travel and taught 
for five months in the Woodstock School there. She has taught in 
the schools of New Jersey. 

Though Charles Leslie Overstreet has gone far in the work of 
the church elsewhere, when he found it necessary to send regrets on 
the occasion of one of the anniversaries of the Franklin Church this 
was the closing paragraph of his letter—‘‘Let me express to you and 
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through you to your committee my hearty congratulations to the dear 
old Mother Church on this notable anniversary. A great host of us 
are every ready to rise up and call her blessed. Such events start and 
stir many happy and precious memories and call forth emotions of 
gratitude, thanks-giving and praise. My very best wishes to you all 
and God bless you everyone.” 


Donald Rankin Montgomery came into the member- 
ship of this church, April 11, 1897, by letter from 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Newman, 
Illinois. He was at that time a member of the senior class in Franklin 
College and as a licensed minister was serving as supply for the Shiloh 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Johnson County. His brother 
W. L. Montgomery had served this church in previous years while 
a student in the college. 


The Shiloh Cumberland Church was the sixth Presbyterian 
Church organized in Johnson County which through family connec- 
tions and interchange of membership bore a relation to the First 
Church in Franklin similar to that held by Hopewell, Bethany at 
Whiteland, Shiloh in Union and New Pisgah in Needham Township. 


Donald Rankin Montgomery was the son of the Rev. George 
Washington Montgomery, a Cumberland Presbyterian minister. He 
was born April 6, 1870, and was the youngest of five sons all of whom 
entered the ministry. He was graduated from Franklin College 
with the degree of A. B. in the class of 1897. In the fall of the same 
year he entered the Western Seminary at Alleghany in Pennsylvania, 
from which institution he was graduated in 1900. On May 10, he 
was ordained to the ministry in a called session of the Presbytery of 
Indianapolis which met in the Franklin Church. The Rev. Thomas 
N. Todd was Moderator and the Rev. Leon P. Marshall was stated 


Clerk. In the same month he was married in Buffalo, Pennsylvania. 


During his years in the Seminary Mr. Montgomery supplied 
churches in Sharpsburg, Parnasus and Buffalo in Pennsylvania. The 
General Assembly was in session in St. Louis, Missouri in May, 
1900, and Mr. Montgomery and his wife went immediately after 
their marriage to that meeting and from there they were sent forward 


Donald Rankin 
Montgomery. 


to their Home Mission field in Jackson, Alaska. They served the © 


Jackson field for eight years. On their return to the States they 
were located at Cle Elum in the State of Washington. 

In 1910 Mr. Montgomery was a delegate to the General Assem- 
bly meeting in Atlantic City. On this journey east he preached to the 
church at East Pittsburgh, to which he was called and where he served 
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for a number of years. Later he was called to the church in Upper 
Buffalo. Here he was doing a great work when he died February 27, 
1925, at the age of fifty-five years.* 


Everett L. Jones is the son of Edward Bebb and 
Ida Jane (May) Jones and was born in Johnson 
County six miles east of Franklin March 24, 1883. His father united 
with this church by letter from the Donaldson Presbyterian church in 
Indiana, October 6, 1879, and his mother by letter from the Bethel 
Presbyterian Church in Scipio, Indiana, November 25, 1883. The 
Jones family were farming people. 

Everett was educated in the Franklin Public Schools until he was 
graduated from the High School in 1902. He attended Franklin 
College for two years and then entered Wabash College from which 
he was graduated with the degree A. B. in 1906. . 

He united with the church March 9, 1898, and was always inter- 
ested in the work of the Sunday School and the Christian Endeavor 
Society. It was not until five years after his graduation from Wabash, 
that on September 6, 1911, he appeared before the church session 
for recommendation to Presbytery to enter on his preparation for 
the ministry. During those five years he had lived at his father’s 
home, had farmed and had been active in the work of the Sunday 
School and Church. The fall of 1911 he entered McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary and completed his course in 1914. On May 5, 1914, 
he was ordained to the ministry by the Indianapolis Presbytery at 
Roachville, Indiana. 

Those who knew Everett Jones remember him as a plain, unassum- 
ing boy and man, diligent, painstaking and conscientious in all he did 
whether as a student in school and college, on his father’s farm or in 
the work of the Church and Sunday School he so loved. He was 
seriously ambitious to do his part to help the coming of his Master’s 
Kingdom. 

His friends were not surprised, therefore, when he entered the 
Home Mission field under the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. His work was among the 
small churches of Montana and South Dakota, sometimes organizing 
new ones and sometimes building church houses for those organized. 
During his summer vacation, 1912, he worked at Gilman, Montana. 
He built a chapel during the time and an organized church was left 
at the close of the summer. For this chapel, the Men’s Bible class 
of the Franklin Church sent him the money to install the furnace. He 
organized the Roy Presbyterian Church at Roy and the Lincoln Com- 
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*Letter: W. L. Montgomery. 
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munity Presbyterian Church at Rosebud and built churches at each 
place. During the years 1914-1916 he was in charge of the Kendall, 
Hilger, Fergus Roy Group of churches and from 1916-1918 the 
Gilman, Greenfield, Bench group. 


After 1918 he was in field work for the Board of Sabbath-School 
Missions with headquarters in Miles City, Montana, 1918-1925; 
Billings, Montana, 1925-1927; Aberdeen, South Dakota, 1928 and 
after 1928 in Huron, South Dakota, fourteen years. Field work 
consists in supplying and aiding the mission churches in every way 
possible. It includes organization of Sunday Schools, leadership in 
training classes of teachers and conducting vacation schools. The 
Rev. Mr. Jones has organized more than one hundred Sunday 
Schools. He says the Board supplied him with a car, a stereoptican 
and slides, in fact with anything which would help the work. All 
they asked was that you stay on the job and do something. 


His method of approach in organization was, on the first visit 
to a community, to advertise a stereopticon lecture on the Life of 
Christ with fifty-eight slides. This brought out the crowd if there 
was one in the country. He then talked Sunday School and organized 
one if the way was clear. If a school was formed he tried to return 
to visit and for some he made a regular schedule. 

In the summer of 1924, Mr. Jones visited his old home and, on 
a Wednesday evening, gave a stereoptican lecture with a set of thirty- 
six slides showing the work he was then doing under the direction of 
the Montana Synod. 

He served the church at large in the western field as Moderator 
of the Great Falls, the Yellowstone and the Huron Presbyteries and 
of the Synod of South Dakota. 

In September, 1942, after twenty-five years in the field of Na- 
tional Missions in Montana and South Dakota, for which he wears 
the service pin, he returned to his native state to take work under 
the Synod of Indiana. It was at the request of the Synod that he 
took over the work of one of the four larger parishes within the State. 
He is stationed with the Corydon church, located in the beautiful, 
historic town of Corydon. It is a self-sustaining church with a beau- 
tiful building, the interior made more beautiful and more historic by 
the establishment of the pipe organ once in the Beecher Church in 
Indianapolis. On January 2, 1944, this church celebrated its one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary. It was constituted by the 
Rev. John Finley Crowe, January 2, 1819, the fourteenth church in 
the state. 

The parish over which Mr. Jones has supervision is located in 
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Harrison County. There are seven churches in the parish and Miss 
Pauline Timothy, believe it or not, is the parish worker. It is ar- 
ranged that each Church may have one service every two weeks. 
The Rev. Mr. Jones conducts the communion when held and all other 
services requiring the administration of an ordained minister. For 
this work the Corydon church cooperates by releasing Mr. Jones for 
the service. Miss Timothy supplies in his absence. She not only 
conducts services for the cooperating churches on the Sabbath day, 
but she is active in the development of clubs and organizations for 
church and social work among the people of the seven churches 
and communities. 

It is under such a plan that the Synod of Indiana is seeking to 
strengthen the weak churches of the State and make them self sus- 
taining institutions and thereby contribute to the welfare of the 
county. This is one of the several projects of the Synod of the Presby- 
terian church in its work on the “home front,” whereby they are 
meeting war time conditions and planning for future peace and safety. 
It was for this work that the Rev. Everett Jones came back to his 
native state. 

He was married April 30, 1914, to Elsie E. Haefeli of Chicago. 
She has been his faithful and efficient helper through all the years on 
the Home field in the West and is that now on the “‘home front” in In- 
diana. They have one daughter Marjorie Louise born April 21, 1928. 


Ezra M. McCaslin united with the church June 8, 
1881, during the pastorate of Rev. William Tor- 
rance. He was but eight years old and his parents hesitated because 
of his youth. His desire to do so was so evident and his responses 
to the questions of the members of the session evidenced such an in- 
telligent comprehension of what he was doing that they made no 
further objections. He was an earnest participant in the work of 
young people until in 1895 he took his membership to the Hopewell 
Church. | 

His preparatory education was in the Hopewell Schools where he 
was graduated in 1891. He entered Hanover College with a view 
_ to a full collegiate education but after one year circumstances required 
that he come home and help his father with the intention of remaining 
on the farm. His father died January 26, 1894, and the old home 
was broken up. On October 3, 1894, he was married to Miss Lillian 
B. Cramer, of Martinsville. She had the same type of Christian 
training in a Methodist home that Mr. McCaslin had in his and he 
refers to her as his balance wheel in their forty-four years of work 
together. 


Ezra M. McCaslin. 
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Ezra McCaslin was never under the care of this church to enter 
the ministry nor was he ordained in the faith of the Presbyterian 
Church, but circumstances led him into a field of home mission work 
and finally to his ordination to the ministry. The Franklin Church 
never lost touch with him and his work. He has always been regarded 
as a missionary and ministerial child of the church as truly as though 
he had been ordained from it. On occasions calling for it he has 
always communicated, most cordially, accounts of the work he is doing. 


[lIness in 1900 caused Mr. McCaslin to leave the Johnson County 
farm and in 1902 they went on a fruit farm in Western Michigan. 
Here they were located for ten years. Apparently they were pros- 
perous years, materially and spiritually. “They were near enough to 
Chicago to attend Bible conferences and follow reading courses. It 
was near this fruit farm that in 1910 they opened a Sunday School 
in a district school house. From an attendance of eight the school 
grew to about one hundred. Special services resulted in forty per- 
sons professing faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 


Then frost killed the fruit crop and Mr. McCaslin located in 
Detroit and it was there that he found the work which led to his ordin- 
ation in the Hope Gospel Church in 1919. 

The Hope Gospel Church was inaugurated in 1912 by a small 
group of men, who eager to teach the Gospel, held open air meetings 
on the river front or where ever people congregated. ‘These men 
for the most part were men without training or experience who went 
out from the City Rescue Mission. ‘The work met with success and 
petitions came that the field of activity be enlarged. A prayer 
meeting held in the home of Ezra McCaslin, September 1, 1913, with 
seven men present, planned for the forenoon, continued throughout 
the day and other meetings were arranged. Ezra McCaslin was 
chosen leader. ‘Tent meetings were begun in Highland Park. During 
a six weeks’ service, near forty persons confessed their faith in the 
Christian religion. Later in the fall a store room was secured at 
20 Manchester Avenue, directly opposite the entrance to the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Definite work was begun ‘‘among the Ford employees and among 
the thousands walking the streets seeking employment in that insti- 
tution.” Many of these were men of foreign birth who could speak 
no English. This fact “necessitated open air meetings in different 
languages.’’ Bibles, Testaments and Gospels were distributed. ‘“The 
first six weeks of this work witnessed the distribution of 13,000 copies 
in twenty-four different languages, a large percentage of which were 
free and the balance sold at cost.’ Due to lack of employment 
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thousands of men returned to Europe before the World War I. From 
the converts among these came letters back to Detroit “giving evi- 
dence that they were unmistakably born again.” 

From the location on Manchester Avenue the mission was moved 
to 198 First Street in November, 1914. For ten years the work was 
carried on in the down town district. Changing conditions and shift- 
ing population called for a legalized organization and a new location. 
Both of these were accomplished in the years between 1919 and 
1925. The organization was effected under a constitution and was 
known first as the Gospel Mission and later as the Gospel Hope 
Church. People of all denominations make up the membership and 
follow a belief laid down in the constitution. It is a constitution 
which seems to agree in belief with the most rigid form of Presby- 
terian Doctrine. 

The new location was accomplished through the purchase of a 
church on Calumet Avenue from a congregation desirous of selling. 
It is the center of about forty city blocks with no other church in the 
. district. The region is densely populated largely by English speaking 
Protestant people. Fifty years ago this was known as better Detroit 
but is now largely a rented district. “[wo mission branches are in 
operation. 

It was to this work that Ezra McCaslin was ordained in 1919. 
He refers to his work as undenominational. He quotes his brother, 
David, who was with him in a two weeks meeting shortly before his 
death. “You have here an old fashioned Scotch Covenanter Church 
but under a different name.’ In his letters he always refers in loyalty 
to the training he had as a boy in the Franklin Church Fellow Helpers 
and to the preaching he heard first from Dr. Torrance. 

Associated with Mr. McCaslin was a duly constituted assistant 
in his son, Richard. After graduating from the Detroit High School, 
Richard worked in the Ford Plant as an apprentice tool maker, a dye 
maker and then engineer. It was his intention to go into missionary 
work in New Guinea and after five years in the Ford Plant he spent 
more than five years in the Moody Bible Institute and North Park 
College in preparation. The depression interfered. He went back 
to the Ford Plant and became his father’s assistant in his church. 


Roy Gilmour Pavy appeared before the session of 
this church on the evening of November 19, 1916, 
and was received and recommended to the care of the Indianapolis 
Presbytery during his preparation for the ministry. At that time 
Mr. Pavy was a student in Franklin College. He had united with 
this church, by letter, from the Forest Hill Presbyterian Church in 
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the Whitewater Presbytery on September 29, 1916. He was granted 
a letter of dismissal from this church to the First Congregational 
Church of New Haven, Connecticut, February 22, 1920. 

Mr. Pavy was born in Greensburg, Indiana. He was the son of 
James S. and Mary Gilmour Pavy. The mother was of Scotch descent 
and a niece of the Rev. James Gilchrist, associated with the old Ver- 
non Church. He graduated from the high school in Letts Corner 
and came to Franklin College. From this institution he was gradu- 
ated with the A. B. degree with the class of 1917. He attended 
Chicago University during the years 1917-1918 and 1918-1919. 
There he received his degree A. M. and began his divinity studies. 
In the fall of 1919 he entered Yale University School and was 
graduated with the B. D. degree in 1920. 

He was ordained a Congregational minister on October 5, 1920, 
at the Mansfield Center, Conn. He was installed as the pastor at 
this point and served until the fall of 1921. He resigned to accept the 
pastorate of the church in Southington, Connecticut. He was located 
here for four years. It was while serving this church that he and 
Mrs. Pavy, the former Gladys Savage Bishop, were married. In 
September 1925 he accepted the call to the pastorate of the Second 
Congregational Church in Westfield, Mass. Mr. Pavy served 
this church continuously for more than seventeen years. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1942, he resigned to accept a Chaplaincy in the army. He 
announced that the service on December 20 would be a special service 
for the baptism of children and on December 27, his final service 
would be for Communion and the reception of members. 

He was commissioned Ist Lieutenant and on January 2, 1943, be- 
gan the usual training for the Chaplaincy at Harvard University. At 
the completion of the training he was assigned to the 4th Service 
Command at Camp Blanding, Florida. After two weeks he was 
ordered to Camp Wheeling, Macon, Georgia, where he became 
Chaplain of the Station Hospital. He is responsible for the re- 
ligious activities of the patients, Medical Detachments, both colored 
and white, the nurses and the hospital staff. ‘The work includes 
those of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish profession. On Saturday 
afternoon Mr. Pavy and his assistant go through the wards and an- 
nounce the time of the Catholic Confessions and the Mass on Sunday. 
They announce the Protestant service which Mr. Pavy conducts. They 
likewise announce the Jewish service. In the beginning Mr. Pavy 
started the Synagogue service and twice acted as Rabbi. On Tues- 
day evening they hold a service for the Negro Detachment boys and 
when a Negro chaplain is not available Mr. Pavy does the preaching. 
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Mr. Pavy is over age for such service and was of the opinion he 
would not be sent overseas and would probably remain at Camp 
Wheeler for the duration. 


During a service of more than twenty years to the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut.and Massachusetts Mr. Pavy has been active 
in the inter-church organizations. He is a past moderator of the 
Hampden Association of Congregational Churches and Ministers 
and has served on numerous committees. He is past president of the 
Connecticut Valley Congregational Club. He served as a member 
of the board of directors of the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society for 
six years and is a member of the business committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary Society. 


In Westfield he was active in the organization of the Westfield 
Council of Churches and has twice served as president and on nu- 
merous committees. He is a member of the executive committee of 
the Sarah Gillett Home for aged people and a member of the recently 
appointed research committee of the Western Hampden Historical 
Society. 

As a graduate of the Yale Divinity School he has been active 
in the organization of the Yale Divinity School Congregational 
Alumni at various points. 

Mr. Pavy has an avocation which he has greatly enjoyed. It is 
that of breeding and raising barred plymouth-rock hens. So exten- 
sive has been his interest, he is first vice-president of the Barred 
Plymouth Rock Club of America. He has shown his birds in many 
leading cities and they have taken prizes. He has shipped them to 
breeders and fanciers in all parts of this country as well as to 
Argentina and Chile. 

Gladys Savage Bishop (Mrs. Roy) Pavy is a graduate of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, and prior to her marriage taught in Meridian 
(Conn.) High School. She was active in the work of the Women’s 
League of her husband’s church and in the literary and social circles 
of Westfield. She has served as president of the Westfield Woman’s 
Club and as director of the Tuesday Morning Club. She was one of 
the first to engage in the civilian defense work. She has maintained 
her touch with her college through membership in the Springfield 
Simmons Club. Shortly before Mr. Pavy volunteered for the army, 
they secured a small farm of sixteen acres, with a fine old house, on 
the west bank of the Connecticut River with a post office address, 
Chester, Conn. When Mr. Pavy entered service Mrs. Pavy went to 
this farm to live until such a time as she might enter some phase of 
war service. 
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Mr. Pavy said when resigning his charge in the Westfield Church: 
‘“T assure you it is a most difficult task to resign as minister of this 
church, but I go into the Chaplaincy through a sense of duty. Seventy- 
eight young men of this parish are now in the fighting forces of our 
country and I feel that it is my duty to join them. We are fighting 
for the right to live as free men and women according to the American 
way of life. JI believe in’ that’ way of life, therefore, 1 feel it my 
duty to do whatever I can to defend and preserve it.’’—-Source: Per- 
sonal knowledge—The Springfield Union, Springfield, Mass., Mon- 
day, December 14, 1942. 


John H. Bergen is the son of E. Victor and Florence 
Wendeler Bergen. He was born in Franklin, Octo- 
ber 27, 1901 and was baptized by Dr. Leon P. Marshall, March 9, 
1902. 

He is a representative of the fourth generation of the John Bergen 
family in the history of Johnson County and of the Presbyterian 
churches in Franklin and Hopewell. John Bergen was a brother of 
Garrett, the father of Abram, elder in the Franklin church, and 
grandfather of Sylvester, the sixth member to enter the ministry. 
The great grandmother, Susanna Demaree Bergen, was a charter 
member of the Hopewell church. 

It is a branch of the same Bergen family which traces its history 
from the migration from Holland to New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania where some lines were members of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. From Pennsylvania and New Jersey they migrated to Mer- 
cer county and the Mud Meeting House in Kentucky. From Mercer 
County they migrated to Henry and Shelby counties where several 
generations served as elders in the Pleasureville Church.’ 

John Bergen came from Shelby County, Kentucky, and he and his 
son, John Thomas Bergen, occupied farms in the Hopewell neighbor- 
hood and were blacksmiths.* It was on the Hopewell farm that 
FE. Victor Bergen, the father of John H. was born. He united with 
the Hopewell church on February 6, 1881. He and his wife, Mrs. 
Florence Bergen, brought their letters to the First Church in Franklin, 
June 19, 1892. Two uncles, Isaac Bergen and David Demaree 
Bergen, had served this church as elders; Isaac from 1857 until he 
moved to Vinton, Iowa, in 1859, and David from 1891 until his 
death in 1897. In 1898 E. Victor Bergen was elected elder and has 
served according to class rotation to the present time. During many 
of those years he served as clerk. 


John H. Bergen. 


* Letter of Albert Bergen to the Rev. J. K. Demarest. 
* Bergen Family History. 
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John H. Bergen was reared in the Sunday School and the young 
people organizations and united with the church, March 4, 1914. He 
was educated in the public schools of Franklin and was graduated 
from Franklin College with the degree A. B. in 1922. In the years 
following his graduation from college and before he entered the 
Seminary he taught in high schools in Indiana and Michigan. 

In the fall of 1926 he entered Princeton Theological Seminary 
and was received to the care of the Presbytery of Indianapolis in 
preparation for the ministry. He served as student minister in Sack- 
ville, N. B., Canada, during the summer of 1927. In 1929 he was 
graduated from Princeton with the degree Th. B. He did graduate 
work (without degree) at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
during the year 1929-1930. He was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Indianapolis in the Franklin church, June 17, 1929. Elder E. V. 
Bergen represented the Session of the Franklin Church. 

The Rev. John H. Bergen served the churches of New Carlisle 
and Osbern, Ohio, from April 1, 1931, to August 31, 1937. He 
became pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Delaware, Ohio, 
September 1, 1937, and is now serving that church. He has served 
as Moderator of the Presbytery of Dayton and of the Presbytery 
of Marion, Ohio. He is now Stated Clerk of the latter. 


Paul S. Mellish came into this community as a supply 
pastor for the Shiloh Community church while a 
student in Franklin College. He, at that time, was a member of the 
Christian Alliance Church of Indianapolis. On September 17, 1933, 
he presented a letter from that church and was received as a member 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Franklin. At the same time he 
resigned his position with the Shiloh Church and was recommended 
by the Session of the Franklin Church to the care of the Indianapolis 
Presbytery to prepare for the ministry. 

Paul S. Mellish was born on October 9, 1908, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph W. Mellish, Topeka, Kansas. He moved with his parents, 
while a small boy, to Terre Haute, Indiana, and later to Indianapolis. 
He was graduated from the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
from Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, and from the McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. On April 28, 1934, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Helen M. Clark of Columbus, Indiana. 

Mr. Mellish was ordained and installed at a meeting of Presby- 
tery adjourned to meet in Hopewell, Franklin, Indiana, on May 6, 
1936. The Rev. Anthony Meengs of the First Church in Franklin 
preached the ordination sermon. Mr. Mellish served the Hopewell 
church most acceptably to the people for more than four years. On 
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September 1, 1940, he accepted the pastorate of the Norwalk Presby- 
terian Church, Norwalk, Ohio, and was installed as pastor in October. 


On October 28, 1942, Mr. Mellish was commissioned as Ist Lieut. 
of the Chaplains’ Corps, United States Army. After his preliminary 
training at Harvard University, he was assigned to a Service Group, 
Army Air Forces. He has been serving the same unit in England 
since June, 1943. He received his Captain’s Commission in July, 
1943. There are 1,000 or more men in his group and he is the 
only Chaplain. 

Mr. Mellish is away from the Norwalk Church on leave of ab- 
sence and will return there when the war is over. Mrs. Mellish and 
two sons are making their home in the Manse during his absence. 


Four women from the First Presbyterian 
Church of Franklin have served in south- 
ern schools under the Board of National 


Women under the Board 
of National Missions. 


Missions. 
Edith Banta (Mrs. J. G.) Covert came into this church from 
the Bethany Presbyterian Church of Whiteland, December 27, 1903. 


She was graduated from the Franklin High School 
and Franklin College with the class of 1909. She 
was active in the work of the young people organi- 
zations and the Sunday School until 1922, when she went to teach in 
the Ashville Farm School located in the Blue Ridge mountains near 
Ashville, North Carolina. Here she taught for two and one-half years. 

The Ashville Farm School was a boarding school for mountain 
boys established by the Presbyterian Board of National Missions in 
1895. At that time the Public Schools were inadequate and the Ash- 
ville school was to furnish opportunity for elementary education. All 
students must reach and maintain a high standard in scholarship to be 
admitted to the school. As conditions have changed the farm school 
has dropped the lower grades and turned to higher courses of study. 
Courses in agricultural and industrial training have been added. The 
boys work on the six hundred acre farm and in the shops both as a 
measure of training and as a way to pay their expenses. On these 
farms they likewise raise their own food. 

Mrs. Covert says: ‘Teaching this selected group was a rare and 
most interesting experience. I saw the boys develop physically and 
mentally under Christian influence and go out better citizens. Of the 
hundreds of graduates sent out many feel that they owe most of that 
which is best in their lives to the Farm School.” On the completion 
of her service, Miss Banta returned to Franklin and the Franklin 


Edith Banta 
(Mrs. J. G.) Covert. 
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Church. She became the wife of Elder James G. Covert and is 
making a large contribution to the work of the Sunday School, the 
Women’s Auxiliary and the Church at large. 


The Misses Alice and Effie Crowell were daugh- 
ters of William C. and Louisa McCaslin Crowell. 
Both parents were members of this church as were the grandparents, 
Samuel C: and Jane B. Crowell and James and Elizabeth Carr 
McCaslin. Miss Alice Crowell united with the church January 25, 
1879, and Miss Effie, January 8, 1881. Both were educated in the 
Public Schools of Franklin. Miss Alice taught for a number of years 
in the public schools of Franklin and Indianapolis while Miss Effie 
was homekeeper for an invalid mother. Both were active in the 
church and Sunday School. 

In 1923 they went to Brainerd Institute, Chester, South Carolina, 
where they served for five years until 1928 and the resignation of the 
principal, J. S. Marquis. Brainerd Institute was founded in 1868 
by the Freedmen’s Board of the Presbyterian Church. It was one of 
those institutions established for the education of the boys and girls 
of a race, but recently freed from slavery and given the franchise, 
with no preparation to meet life’s conditions. It was a coeducational 
school with all of the grades and an accredited high school preparing 
students for the trades, for college entrance and to become Christian 
citizens. Here Miss Alice Crowell taught academic subjects in the 
grades and Miss Effie taught Domestic Art. Each teacher in the 
school taught a Sunday School class and helped in the work of the 
Christian Endeavor. Miss Hester McGill from the church of Hope- 
well taught the eighth grade in the same school. 

In 1917 Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Marquis were able to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth year of their service to the school. ‘They continued until 
1928 when they resigned and the school passed into the administration 
of a colored faculty. In those years they had been able to see build- 
ings and homes erected by men who had gained their first knowledge 
of tools in the Brainerd shops, farms they saw owned and tilled by 
men and women who had learned better ways in the class room and 
in the field at the school. ‘They saw children of a second generation 
coming to them, carefully clothed and better nourished, because they 
were children of parents who were former Brainerd students and had 
been taught home making and pride as Christian citizens.’ 

After 1928 the Misses Crowell again took up their work in the 
Franklin Sunday School and Church. Miss Alice was instrumental in 
establishing the Memorial church, a church needed to meet the condi- 


"Home Mission Monthly, April 1917, pp. 139-140. 
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tions of north Franklin which the down town churches did not do. On 
December 26, 1938, she went to her final home. Miss Effie was 
left to carry on. 


Ruth Elizabeth Graham spent one year in Scotia 
Seminary, Concord, North Carolina, following her 
graduation from Franklin College in 1918. She is the daughter of 
John Newton and Elizabeth Oliver Graham and was born in White- 
land, Indiana. While still a child the family moved to Franklin. She 
was educated in the city school and the college, from which institution 
she received her A. B. degree. While following her academic work 
in school and college she had gone far in the study of music. On 
September 11, 1911, she united with this church and was active in the 
work of the Sunday School and the organizations of the young people. 


Scotia Seminary was another of those institutions provided by the 
Freedmen’s Board to meet the educational and social needs of the 
colored people following the Civil War. Here Miss Graham taught 
thirty private lessons to thirty piano students, while a second teacher 
taught an equal number. She likewise directed a chorus and as was 
the custom on the part of the teachers in those schools taught a class 
in the Sunday School. The school like others of its kind was given 
over to the colored people for control and is now under the able 
presidency of Dean Cosart. 


After her year in Scotia Miss Graham went East for study 
and prepared herself for her present position as head of the Music 
Department in Hanover College. 


Pea MY Florence Wishard (Mrs. Albert A.) Fulton 
itr aaa cten: spent forty years (1882-1922) on the mission 

field in China, during a period when China was 
making the greatest progress in her history, if we can measure 
progress in China by the introduction of western civilization and 
the modernizing of her institutions. 

Florence Wishard is the second daughter of Dr. Samuel Ellis and 
Sophia Evarts Wishard. Dr. Wishard preached his first sermon in 
the Franklin Church November 19, 1871, and on January 5, 1872, 
Florence with her mother and older sister, Mary (Mrs. Whittier), 
was received by certificate into membership from the East Saginaw 
Presbyterian Church, her father’s last charge. As a girl she was 
of a happy, joyous disposition, enthusiastic and energetic, always active 
in the affairs of the younger young people in school and church. 

There are a number of reasons for which she might be enumerated 
with those who went from this church, though she had been away 
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from us for a number of years. The finest reason we find in her letter 
tous in 1924. “It is a coincidence that my first real interest in foreign 
missions was gained while a young girl in Franklin, for during my 
father’s ministry there we had two very noted missionaries from 
Persia, Reverend George Coan and Mrs. Sarah Rhea.” As we re- 
view the record of Dr. Wishard’s interest in missions and his activity 
in the organization of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society we 
can better appreciate her interest. Mrs. Fulton’s letter continues. 
“At first I intended to go to Persia, if ever I should feel the call to 
enter the foreign field, but later when ready to take up the work, I 
was asked to go to Siam which [| did, later on returning to Canton, 
China, to become the wife of Reverend Albert Fulton and there we 
lived for forty years. Mr. Fulton was on the field two years before 
I was and had a good working knowledge of the Chinese language 
when we were married.” 


From Franklin, Florence had gone with her parents to Chicago, 
where Dr. Wishard took up his work, and it was from the Fifth 
Church in Chicago that in September, 1882, she left for the Far East. 
She had the same joyous outlook toward entering the mission field 
that she had as a girl toward life in general. The summer before she 
sailed two of her girlhood friends, one from this church, visited her. 
They had always stood in awe of missionaries and looked with rever- 
ence on the calling. Florence with enthusiasm described her antici- 
pated voyage and the party with which she was to sail and remarked 
—"it will be a picnic every day.” 

The first contribution made by any group from the Franklin 
church to the Fulton work was a purse of $13.50 collected from the 
young women who had known Florence as a girl here and sent forward 
by her summer visitor, the day before she left home. Two letters 
came in recognition of the gift, one from Dr. Wishard dated Septem- 
ber 18, 1882, the day his daughter left Chicago, the second from 
Florence on shipboard. Dr. Wishard said in part—‘‘Yesterday was 
her last day with us. It was brim full of good things. In the morning 
we had a farewell meeting, addresses by missionary gentlemen, fare- 
well songs and parting words by the pastor of the fifth church. We 
had a goodly company with us of missionaries, about nine, I believe. 
It was a high day in our church. This morning we have bowed at the 
family altar for the last time, have sung our parting hymns and with 
loving tears and joyful thanksgiving have committed our dear Flor- 
ence to our mighty God for her life work. God has so wrought in her 
life the enrichment which grace alone can bestow, that we were en- 
abled to give her up without holding back in the least and now after 
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our last goodbyes I turn to my task to thank you and the young 
people in Florence’s behalf and in the name of our Master for your 
kindness to her, the child of our prayers. May you be greatly 
blessed in your life and work is the prayer of your sincere friends.” 
—Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Wishard (signed). 

The second letter came from Florence on shipboard, dated No- 
vember 2, 1882. She said in part: ‘You see we are not yet in Bang- 
kok but expect to reach there tonight. We had delightful visits at 
Yokohama and Tokio in Japan, Hong Kong, Canton and Swatow 
in China. I spent two delightful days in Swatow with Miss Thomp- 
son. She wanted to be remembered to all her Franklin girls.” Miss 
Thompson was Miss Mary Thompson on a Baptist mission in Swatow, 
who as a High School teacher in Franklin had taught Florence and 
her girl and boy friends. She was the sister of our beloved Professor 
Rebecca J. Thompson who later taught many of the same group in 
Franklin College. 


The life and work of Dr. Albert and Mrs. Fulton in China, to- 
gether with much concerning the life of the Chinese people them- 
selves and the problems of the missionary, are vividly presented in the 
little volume written by Dr. Mary Fulton, sister of Dr. Albert, in which 
she recounts her own work. As a medical missionary she was with 
them thirty-three years of their more than forty spent in China. The 
volume is entitled ‘‘Inasmuch”’ and is ‘‘dedicated to my nephews and 
nieces in China and America.”’ The immediate interest in this church 
was in Mrs. Fulton and her work and all private contributions and 
those of the Westminister Guild were given with that thought in mind. 
That was because of her own and her father’s connection with the 
church. But the work of the Fultons, Mrs. Florence, Dr. Albert and 
Dr. Marv, was so interwoven, there was such a wise method in their 
plan, the task performed by each fitted so beautifully with the tasks 
performed by the others until there was a symmetrical whole, it is im- 
possible to give an account of Mrs. Fulton’s work without giving 
something of that of her family. 

The first permanent location attempted by the Fultons was in the 
province of Kwong Sai which means Broadwest. There were eight 
million inhabitants with no missionaries and the province was known 
to be hostile. Years before it had been the scene of a life destroying 
rebellion. In recent years the missionaries had been stoned in the 
capitol and the Mandarin who tried to protect them. At the time 
the Fultons located, the 2nd French-Chinese War was just closing. 
The European nations did show concern for the missionaries but 
this war was one of the many wars which marked European and 
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Japanese commercial industrial interests and by which they separated 
- China from her dependencies, obtained ports of entry and spheres of 
influence. These wars went on from time to time until the Boxer 
Rebellion. By the 2nd French War, France had completed her 
sovereignty of the entire eastern half of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

At Kwai Ping four hundred miles above Canton, Dr. Fulton had 
succeeded in renting a house. With the aid of medicine, he thought 
they might gain a foot-hold in the city. Never before had a white 
woman or a white baby been there. As they entered the city Dr. Mary 
found her first patients. Ina few days she had “‘treated two hundred 
with divers diseases.’ It was in this province she performed her first 
operation for cataract. Later she operated about thirty times on the 
eye, removed small tumors and did other minor operations. She 
treated one of the Mandarins for bone disease and was honored. 
Dr. Albert was “preaching to the villagers, to those from the city 
and to the crowds coming from the mountains and to those he met 
and to those who came to visit.’ Mrs. Fulton was talking to the 
women and started to teach the villagers to read one of the Gospels. 


In the Spring of 1886 Dr. Mary writes: ‘‘As soon as possible 
Florence will start schools and Albert chapels. Medicine seems to 
be the key that is opening all doors, to high and low, to rich and poor, 
kindly welcome is given by all. Thus day by day each one of us does 
the little he can under the circumstances. [| have treated about four 
thousand patients to all of whom the Gospel has been preached.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Fulton had been advised it would be safe to rent 
a house. They likewise had purchased a site near the house on which 
to erect a hospital. They had delayed for often, when a man rents 
to a foreigner, not only is the renter driven out but the owner’s house 
is burned. ‘One hesitates to rent even the smallest house in the most 
out of the way place.” Just when they were happy that they had be- 
come comfortably housed and the new hospital Dr. Mary had planned 
was almost ready for occupancy, indeed they had taken in some 
wounded soldiers which the military authorities had sent for ‘‘West- 
ern Treatment,” they were driven out by a Chinese mob who ascribed 
all their evils to the “foreign devils.’’ The poor Chinese had not 
yet learned to differentiate among the classes of “foreign devils.” 
Their home together with the hospital was burned and all they had 
except the papers Mrs. Fulton was able to tie under her shirt. The 
home and the hospital with supplies were looted. All their house- 
hold furnishings, medical books, medicines, and instruments were 
stolen or lost. The house of the man who had rented to them was 
burned, they drove off his cattle and cut down his bamboo. Dr. Al- 
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bert was stoned. Later a placard offering $500.00 for his head 
and $100.00 for the head of Dr. Mary was displayed. The trouble 
had started when the local magistrates had increased the tax on 
gambling houses and the owners closed them. “Gambling is universal 
in China, almost the only daily common amusement.” ‘The profes- 
sional examinations were in progress at Kwai Ping and when the 
houses were closed “ta multitude was turned loose into the streets 
ready for any diversions.” ‘It only needs a hint from the proud 
students to a few fellows of the baser sort to drive out the foreign 
devils.” 

The Fultons were taken in safety to Canton and to Santa Sancha, 
the mission retreat. Kind friends supplied their immediate necessi- 
ties while they waited for an auspicious time to return to Kwong Sai. 
In the meantime Dr. Albert worked with other missionaries among 
the people in Canton. Dr. Mary opened a dispensary in one of the 
churches, made frequent calls to the homes and treated free all those 
too poor to pay. Mrs. Florence worked among the women. Dr. Al- 
bert made preaching trips back to Kwong Sai and the family made a 
trip in an attempt to return but were driven back. Later the people 
came asking them to return but the province was hostile. However 
it was not until after their first furlough that they finally gave up and 
located in Canton. Dr. Albert still went to them to preach and after 
years of effort had the joy of baptizing his first convert. 

While the Fultons waited to return to Kwong Sai, Dr. Albert 
was given the task of re-establishing the old Presbyterian Church of 
Canton built in 1862. After the French-Chinese war the old building 
had been sold and the members scattered. He secured a shop on a 
busy thoroughfare and hunted up the members who had not gone to 
other churches or left the province. In this shop Dr. Mary opened 
another dispensary under the stairs leading to an upper room. When 
she needed to examine an eye she must lead her patient to the front 
door. The shop became so crowded, a second was secured. ‘These 
became so crowded they began to plan to build a church and a hospital 
for women. 

Land was almost as high in price in Canton as in any of the large 
cities in America. At the north side of the city on the Canal there 
was a plot of ground with low sheds into which the swine were driven 
at night and over them the Chinese families slept. At the west was 
a dye house, at the rear a soldier’s camp, at the southeast the refuse 
of the city was dumped. The owners would sell a portion of this plot. 
‘In all the world (writes Dr. Mary) it seemed there could scarcely 
be a more prohibitive spot for a sacred edifice and a hospital. But 
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it was the best we could do with the amount we had so we bought it.” 
Here they erected a fine, strong two story brick building, the audi- 
torium on the upper floor seated six hundred. Below were two 
pleasant rooms, one for men and one for women and at the rear two 
rooms for a dispensary. The church was known as the Theodore 
Cuyler Church. Dr. Albert was pastor in addition to his other work. 
It was dedicated before they took their first furlough. 


This unsightly and unsanitary spot chosen because there was no 
money for some place better became the center of Lafayette Com- 
pound which these three Fultons were able to establish before they 
left China. ‘They frankly refer to it as their pig village. Dr. Mary 
quotes Dr. VanDyke who once said, “bacon is the blossom of the 
little pig.’’ She said it may be so in America but in China our pig 
village bloomed into a compound. 


While her brother and sister were absent Dr. Mary planned for 
her hospital. In America they told of the need and the David Gregg 
Hospital for women and children built on the south side of the church 
was the result. It was the first hospital for women in China. Then 
the Chinese girls began to apply for medical instruction. On their 
second furlough Dr. Albert and Mrs. Florence preached the need for 
a building for medical students. E. A. Hackett, editor of the Ft. 
Wayne Sentinel, gave the money and the Hackett Medical College 
for women, a counterpart of the Women’s Hospital was built adjoin- 
ing. A maternity ward was built on the old soldier’s camp. ‘The 
building contained offices, drug room, dining room and private wards. 
China was badly in need of nurses and a school for nurses was estab- 
lished, the money furnished largely by American Presbyterian friends. 
Mr. Hackett contributed further for the building of a laboratory 
and recitation rooms. ‘This is known as Hackett Hall, and was built 
on the old dye house site. The last building was known as the Zanes- 
ville Presbyterian House ‘at which inn a traveler has received much 
refreshment on his way to Jerusalem.”’ Dr. Mary writes—‘‘These 
blossoms are peculiar in that they never fade. This is because of the 
prayers of the saints in the home land which bring down showers of 
daily blessings.”’ 

Mrs. Florence Fulton’s letter to us in 1924 said—‘‘My life was 
that of the missionary wife and mother and that only until the chil- 
dren were all away from home and in school.” (The children were 
Edith, Theodore, Harold, Ralph, Grace and Horace.) ‘After which 
I gave my time to work for the women and girls in day schools and 
direct evangelistic work for women, Christian and heathen, visiting 
and holding meetings in our church where we had attractive rooms 
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for such gatherings.’ Of this same early period of her life as wife 
and mother only, Dr. Mary writes—‘Florence is teaching the women 
to read; besides she had to attend to all the cooking to insure the cook 
did things in a cleanly and orderly manner. Beside planning, trying 
to teach, Florence has much sewing to do and knits all of Albert’s and 
Edith’s winter stockings. When we were extra good she rewarded 
us with doughnuts.” Again later Dr. Mary writes—‘‘One Chinese 
visitor asked Florence how many times my brother had beaten her 
and she said not once. The women looked incredulous and said—all 
these years and not once yet.”’ 

Mrs. Fulton’s work among the children resulted in the opening 
of a kindergarten. Mrs. Bigelow, a thoroughly competent teacher, 
went to Canton. It so delighted the Chinese that other teachers had 
to be secured. This developed into the Union Normal Training 
School. Friends of the school sent Mrs. Fulton $10,000.00 for a 
building and requested that it be called the Fulton Building. It is 
with this work that the daughter, Grace, was connected after 1914. 
She is a trained kindergartner with a model school in which she is 
training native women to carry on kindergarten work. 

When the Union Theological Seminary, in which eight missions 
were united, was founded Dr. Fulton was in charge of thirty churches. 
From these churches the young men came up to the theological school 
for study. Many of the wives of these students were unable to read 
or write. Mrs. Fulton, who had already established day classes for 
women in the Women’s room of their church, opened the Elsie Berk- 
ley School for all who could leave their homes and take a Bible 
course. Mrs. Fulton writes: ‘The last work that I was most con- 


cerned in was the establishment of a school for the education of the 


wives of our preachers in the country stations. The work is very dear 
to my heart and for its success | am daily praying.”’ 

The most satisfactory presentation of the Fulton plan for evan- 
gelizing the Chinese people is given in a series of letters that passed 
between Robert A. Alexander of this church and Dr. and Mrs. Ful- 
ton in China. From 1907 to 1915, Mr. Alexander without diminish- 
ing his gifts to the Mission Boards through this church was a regular 
contributor to the Fulton plan. This was in memory of his daughter, 
Clara (Mrs. Thomas N.) Todd. Clara Alexander and Florence 
Wishard had been girl friends in the church and had worked together 
in the Sunday School. 

Dr. Fulton’s work in Canton covered the city with its population 
of 1,700,000 and four counties with a population of 3,000,000. His 
letter head carried as his ‘‘object to open one hundred chapels in desti- 
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tute places.’’ He writes: ‘we cannot supply foreign missionaries for 
these hundreds of millions and must concentrate on the native evangel- 
ist as the most efficient and fruitful agent in this work.” 


The plan was to secure in the large market towns a shop centrally 
located which could be converted at a small cost into a chapel. He 
says— the market towns are the center of trade and the people from 
the surrounding villages go there twice a week to buy and sell and they 
go into the chapel to rest and hear the preacher set forth the Good 
Tidings. Gradually the Gospel gets into the villages and thus the 
chapels become light distributing centers for those thousands of vil- 
lages. It is our purpose to open Preaching Halls in all the larger 
market towns.’ As the shops and chapels became crowded with con- 
verts the people contributed all they could. With this money and 
gifts from home larger quarters were secured or new chapels built and 
then, if in a practical point of location, a church was established. 


At first $75.00 supported a native preacher for one year, then 
$90.00 and $100.00. Forty and fifty dollars would support a Bible 
woman for one year. Two hundred dollars would fit out a neat 
chapel. During these years, Mr. Alexander was responsible each 
year for the support of from two to four native preachers and at least 
one Bible woman. He was financially responsible for securing a shop 
and fitting it into a chapel at Long Tai, 170 miles from Canton. It 
contained a large room for street preaching, seating two hundred 
persons and had rooms in the rear for work with men and women. 
From this chapel at Long Tai 10,000 persons heard the gospel every 
year. Mr. Alexander was at that time president of the Citizen’s 
Bank. He wrote personal checks payable to Dr. Fulton. They were 
cashed in any convenient bank. 

Dr. Albert Fulton, like his wife, was an enthusiast, he was like- 
wise a good psychologist. He knew just when, becoming reasonably 
sure of the success of one project, to begin his suggestions for a second. 
When he secured the chapel at Long Tai with support for his 
preachers and Bible women he began on the needs and opportunities 
in another center and Mr. Alexander made possible a second at Shun 
Kok. This was enlarged and finally, in part with native money, a new 
chapel was built. This was named the Alexander chapel. 

When Mrs. Fulton was returning to China in August, 1915, after 
a furlough Mr. Alexander sent her a check for $200.00 to further 
the work of her classes for women. The $200.00 was in American 
gold and at the rate of exchange brought $446.00 in Chinese money. 
In acknowledgment Mrs. Fulton wrote: “this means my day class 
for women can be kept up for two and one-half years and only those of 
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us who see the emptiness of the lives of our Chinese women and the 
great need for personal work among them can realize the value of that 
class being held daily in the women’s room of our church. It was a 
work begun in faith for I had no funds to meet the needs.’”’ This 
was the work that resulted in the Elsie Berkley School for women. 
Mrs. Fulton’s last letter to Mr. Alexander was dated September 15, 
1915, and was signed your Clara’s old friend. Mr. Alexander died 
November 21, 1915. 

After their forty years of service together in China the Fulton’s 
are living (1924) in Pasadena, California, greatly in demand in mis- 
sionary gatherings, as deeply concerned for the work on the field as 
ever and with no opportunity lost to further the cause to which 
they gave so much. 


Since 1911 John Lawrence Goheen and Jane Lea 
an Samet Corbett (Mrs. John Lawrence) Goheen have 
awrence Goheen. Pays ! 4 Nt ‘i 

been missionaries in the province of Bombay in 
“The Western India Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A.” Both are the children of missionary parents sent out by 
the Presbyterian church in the pioneer days of Christian missions in 
India and China. 

Jane Lea Corbett is the daughter of the late Dr. Hunter Corbett 
who went to China in 1863. The journey was made by sailing vessel, 
around Cape Horn and occupied six months in time. He was located 
in Chefoo, in the Shantu Province in China. He died in January, 
1920, and is buried in China. Jane was born in Tacoma, Washington 
State, April 12, 1887, while her parents were on furlough. She 
received her early education in Chefoo, China, then came to the 
United States for her high school and college training. With the 
exception of one year in Oberlin College, she attended Wooster 
College, Ohio, from which she was graduated with honors in 1907. 
She taught one year in the high school at Lima, Ohio, and married 
John Goheen in 1908. 

John Lawrence Goheen is the son of the Rev. and Mrs. Joseph M. 
Goheen, missionaries from Rocksprings, Pennsylvania, to Kolhapur, 
India, under the Presbyterian Board. He was born in Kolhapur, 
December 10, 1883. He was sent to the United States for his educa- 
tion in 1890. He made his home with an aunt in Wooster, Ohio, 
where he attended high school and college. He was graduated 
from Wooster College, Ohio, in 1906 and accepted the post of direc- 
tor of athletics at Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, 
where he served two years. With a view to taking up a business 
career in Los Angeles he resigned from his college position early in 
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the second year intending to enter the steel bank furniture business 
at the close of the college year. The depression of 1907 was in full 
swing and reached the west coast in 1908. This fact necessitated 
giving up, temporarily, the plan to enter business. 


Coming East for the summer vacation Mr. Goheen secured a 
college position in Franklin College, similar to the one in Los An- 
geles. Mr. and Mrs. Goheen came to Franklin as ‘‘newlyweds”’ in 
the fall of 1908. On December 10th of that year they placed their 
letters with the First Presbyterian Church of Franklin. The letters 
are still there. That is the reason the Goheens speak of coming 
home and mean Franklin and the Franklin Church. That is the rea- 
son the Franklin Church calls them “her missionaries.’’ Dr. Marshall 
was still pastor. In the summer of 1909 Dr. Tyler came. 


Mr. and Mrs. Goheen had at once given evidence of their interest 
in the work of the church and the Sunday School and their willingness 
to work. Within six months after his arrival Mr. Goheen was made 
superintendent of the Sunday School. It was during his period of 
service that the school was reorganized and some of the best modern 
methods were introduced. Mrs. Goheen became the teacher of the 
Mispah Bible class of young women, one of the best organized and 
most active classes in the school. She served the class during the 
larger part of her stay in Franklin. 

Mr. Goheen had come to Franklin to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Education in Franklin College. He was a popular 
instructor and a coach with high standards. The department took 
on new dignity during the years he served. Mrs. Goheen was a valued 
addition to the faculty life in the college and to the social circles of 
the community. She became a member of the Study Club, one of the 
literary clubs of the city. 

While serving in Franklin, the Goheens received an urgent call 
to the mission field in India. The call was for educational work at 
Sangli, in the province of Bombay. The call to the mission field came 
at about the same time as the former business opportunity in Los 
Angeles again presented itself. The Goheens kept their own council, 
but there were a few intimate friends who could imagine the struggle 
to which the two offers subjected these young people, deciding their 
life’s work. ‘The parents of both had given their lives to the cause 
of missions in foreign fields. Sometimes their children had been 
with them, more often they had been in America. Mr. Goheen had 
every quality to make a successful businessman. Mrs. Goheen was 
eminently fitted to perform any gracious and useful service in 
American society. 
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After being convinced that it was God’s will that they accept the 
call to India, the Goheens resigned the position in Franklin College 
and their work in the church. On the occasion of the latter, the ses- 
sion drafted resolutions expressing their appreciation of the work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goheen in the Sunday School and the Church and 
promised their prayers and confidence as they commended them to 
the larger field of usefulness. Interest in their work and prayers 
for its success have continued to follow them through the years. The 
Goheens write: “On every furlough the ties have been strengthened 
and Franklin seems to them like a loving home full of comfort and 
inspiration.” 

They spent one year in Cleveland, Ohio, where Mr. Goheen 
taught in one of the larger high schools. Here he gained the ex- 
perience in that type of education that he desired for the work in 
his chosen field. Their first child, John Lawrence, Jr., was born 
in Cleveland. In the autumn of 1911 they went to India and to 
Sangli. Here they have been located steadily to 1943, with the 
exception of four years when the services of Mr. Goheen were loaned 
to the ruler of a small neighboring Indian Native State at the ruler’s 
earnest insistance. Mr. Goheen was administrator of that State for 
the most of that period. The ruler was absent a greater portion of 
the time. 


The Goheens became interested in vocational education shortly 
after their arrival in India. They were convinced that the Indian 
Christian community needed agricultural and suitable industrial edu- 
cation because the bulk of its members were rural people. Mr. Go- 
heen was one of the new type of missionaries. Neither minister nor 
physician, though he neglected neither vocation, he directed his in- 
terest toward the every day agricultural life of the people. The Go- 
heens became intent on their work in the rural home, the rural com- 
munity and the rural church. For eighteen years they were connected 
directly with the Sangli Industrial and Agricultural School. Mr. 
Goheen was the principal. After their return from the Native State 
he was put in charge of a new department, the Extension Division, and 
was made supervisor of the evangelistic work of the Sangli rural areas. 

Mr. Goheen’s summers on his grandfather’s farm in America 
had given him a good practical knowledge in farming. This knowl- 
edge, supplemented by special courses at the State College of Agri- 
culture in California, taken during his furloughs, he put to use on a 
small demonstration farm, in many short courses in intensive agri- 
culture and rural reconstruction and in a large extension program. 
A movable school fashioned on a truck, was a great factor in his ex- 
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tension service. The keeping of poultry, and goats, planting of trees 
especially of fruit trees were some of the things he has introduced. 

Naturally Mrs. Goheen’s first and more immediate interest was 
to elevate the conditions among the children and the women. She 
inaugurated and developed the Sangli Christian Kindergarten which 
has attracted to it the children of Sangli regardless of caste and 
creed. It is regarded as a model of its kind. Housed in its own at- 
tractive building, with adjoining play ground and gardens, “‘it is a 
center of light, love and laughter, a delight not only to the eye but 
to the soul as well.’ There are well trained teachers, several of 
whom are graduates of the school. 


She has given of her best thought and efforts to the development 
of Christian homes and to a comprehension among those backward 
peoples of the meaning of home. She has taught the care and up- 
bringing of children, methods of health and nutrition and suitable 
housing for the very poor as well as those who were better off. She 
has been interested in the Girl’s Guide organization, one that is 
analogous to the Girl Scouts, and has served as Division Commis- 
sioner in Western India. 


Friends of the Goheens in America have been interested to help 
equip the Industrial and Farm Schools and to aid Mrs. Goheen’s 
Kindergarten. There have been gifts of hardware and farm imple- 
ments from Indianapolis friends. The truck and outfitting, as the 
traveling school, was a gift. It is equipped with farm implements, 
with a blacksmith shop, with a tailoring outfit and with chickens and 
a goat. The children of the Mission Band of this church, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Jones, helped to make the chickens possible. 
Mrs. Goheen took goats with her on one return trip. She traveled 
by freighter in order to accommodate the goats though she had no 
care of them. Mr. Goheen says he got his inspiration for his travel- 
ing school from the Booker T. Washington school at ‘Tuskegee. The 
truck with equipment, travels through the country and stops for a 
few days in a village. It has been most successful in teaching the 
“poorest natives and raising the living conditions.” Mrs. Goheen’s 
kindergarten and her method of approach have done much to bring 
herself and Dr. Goheen in touch with the higher classes of people and 
secure their interest in their agricultural program. 

In the autumn of 1937 Dr. Goheen was elected executive secre- 
tary of his Mission ‘““The Western India Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A.” He served in this capacity for six years and 
continued Director of the Extension work and supervisor of the 
rural evangelistic work. He was elder in the Sangli Central Church 
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for twenty-five years. Their interests and activities extended beyond 
the local or Central Church to the rural churches. There, Dr. Go- 
heen helped the rural pastors to be real leaders in their communities, 
in their worship of God and in every constructive work. He en- 
deavored to impress the laity with an understanding of the obliga- 
tions toward their church and toward their non-Christian neighbors. 
Mrs. Goheen prepared and taught Bible Study courses for the women 
of these districts and sent out teachers for those she could not reach 
herself. She toured many of the villages with her husband when her 
children were away at school. Women’s Societies for Bible study 
and Christian work were organized in Sangli and in a number of the 
villages scattered throughout the countryside. A Presbyterial for 
the eight large centers of the Mission was formed. 

In June 1937 the college of Wooster conferred on Mr. Goheen 
the honorary degree of LL. D. Mr. Goheen was in India. Mrs. 
Goheen was in the United States. She received the degree on behalf 
of her husband. Mr. Goheen says, “to whom it should have gone 
in the first place.” 

The Goheens have five children, all of whom were educated in 
the United States. As late as 1940 all of them were ‘“‘at home”’ 
either in gainful employment or in school. At that time the older 
daughter, Mary Louise, who is a trained nurse, had been appointed 
a missionary of the same board of foreign missions as that of her 
parents. Her work was in connection with the Miraj Medical Center. 
In January, 1943, Mary Louise was married to Major John Jeyes of 
the Burma Government Finance department and is living in Kolhapur. 
At this time of writing, June 1943, the location of the others is as 
follows: Jack has a good post with a manufacturing concern in 
Mansfield, Ohio, Hunter is in England serving with the American 
Air Force, Andy has gone to Cincinnati to take up Chemical En- 
gineering, Patsy is in New York. 

In 1903 Sam Higginbottom went to Allahabad, India, to do edu- 
cational work under the Presbyterian Mission. When ready to go, 
Robert E. Speer said to him: ‘‘We are sending you as an unordained 
experiment. to do evangelistic work.’ He was assigned to teach 
economics in Ewing Christian College. As he sought, in the villages 
near Allahabad, concrete illustrations for his teaching of economic 
principles, he decided the major economic problem in India was agri- 
cultural. A department of agriculture was added to Ewing Christian 
College. His ultimate plan was the creation of a technological insti- 
tute directed toward all the problems of the people in the villages. 
An agricultural institute developed to the University level, that gradu- 
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ates may receive degrees in agriculture equal in rank to degrees in 
any other department, was the first step. This goal was reached 
in 1934 when the first degree class in agriculture was graduated. 
In October, 1944, Dr. Higginbottom was to retire from the 
Principalship of Allahabad Agricultural Institute and Dr. John L. 
Goheen was to take his place. On this the Higginbottom Recogni- 
tion Program comments: ‘Dr. John L. Goheen has for thirty years 
been a prominent Presbyterian Missionary of the Western India Mis- 
sion. Perhaps no individual missionary has better symbolized in 
himself the versatile and realistic approach to the problems of vil- 
lage life which we would like to see characterize the entire Christian 
Movement. He has been doing in his own region the kind of work 
which we wish all rural missionaries might be able to do. He knows 
their problems. His coming to Allahabad as the new Principal af- 
fords a fine opportunity for directing the enlargement of Allahabad 
in those directions in which it will be most useful to the Christian 
movement as a whole. We ought to capitalize on his qualifications.” 


In June of 1943 Dr. and Mrs. Goheen arrived in New York for 
their year’s furlough and a year of study in preparation for the new 
position. In October they spent five days with their home church. In 
planning the program the Franklin committee had inquired of Dr. Go- 
heen if he had any suggestions or desires. He had not forgotten 
his days as football coach in an Indiana College. His reply was he 
would appreciate seeing, once again, 2 football game on an Indiana 
field. Saturday, October 2, was the game between Purdue and 
Illinois played on the Purdue field. Dr. Goheen saw the game. The 
Rey. Mr. Stone in consideration of Dr. Goheen’s wishes kindly acting 
as his host. On Sunday morning Mrs. Goheen spoke to the Sunday 
School of her work among the women and children. It was World 
Wide Communion Sunday and Dr. Goheen gave the communion 
meditation. On Sunday evening the Benson Fellowship group held 
their evening meeting, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Sheek with 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Ragsdale assisting. Dr. and Mrs. Goheen 
were the guests and spoke. Monday was the 58th District Missionary 
meeting at Columbus and Mrs. Goheen spoke twice. On Monday 
evening the Johnson County Presbyterian Men’s Fellowship dinner 
was held in the church basement. A public meeting followed in the 
Auditorium. Dr. Goheen spoke on the subject ‘“The Solution for 
India from a Christian Standpoint.’’ Again he stressed the import- 
ance of the work in the rural communities as the fundamental step 
in the solution of the problems of Christianizing the people of India 
and helping them to solve their problems. He emphasized the im- 
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portance of the recent International Food Conference, at the Warm 
Springs, Virginia, as a measure toward the solution of the present day 
world problems. Dr. Goheen seemed to comprehend the Confer- 
ence as an economic gathering of the United Nations concerned with 
the post war planning and having for its consideration the most basic 
need of the most fundamental of the four freedoms—the freedom 
from want. On Tuesday Dr. Goheen spoke before the Franklin 
Rotary Club on his experiences as ruler of a Native Indian State. In 
the afternoon the women of the church held their Auxiliary meeting 
which was in the form of a tea in honor of Mrs. Goheen. She spoke 
again on her work in India. 


From Franklin the Goheens went to Indianapolis to the Second 
Church and to other points interested in their work, on to Cornell 
University where they spent the college year 1943-1944 in further 
preparation for their new position. Dr. Goheen worked toward and 
was awarded a post-graduate degree in Agriculture. Mrs. Goheen 
followed those courses in the lines in which she was most interested 
as lending themselves to the greatest benefit in her work. 


One plan for their new location already formulated by the Go- 
heens is the building of a Chapel. It is to be a Chapel which shall, 
in architectural design and artistic finish, incorporate the best that 
India has to offer in beauty and culture, but which shall be dedicated 
to the preaching of the Gospel of Christ to the people of India. Fol- 
lowing the Christmas offering to this church in 1943 and including 
specially designated gifts, the First Church of Franklin was able to 
forward to them, before the close of the church’s fiscal year the first 
$1,000 toward their project. 

Following their visit to Franklin Dr. Goheen wrote: ‘We are 
most grateful to God for the rich fellowship He permitted all of us 
to enjoy together. The worshiping together in the church which has 
such precious memories for us gives us the deepest cause for thanks- 
giving. We want to say that it is a joyous privilege to belong to the 
Franklin Church and though we are members at a very long range, 
we will try to be not only loyal but faithful in carrying on as your 
representatives overseas and will remain humbly grateful for your 
deep interest in us and your support of us. Yours in bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship. John L. Goheen.”’ 

The Goheens had hoped to be back in India, in Allahabad, by 
October, 1944. War conditions prevented. Sailing was delayed un- 
til November 25. It was then via Portugal, through the Mediter- 
ranian to Alexandria with no assurance of when and what the further 
route would be. 
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When one hears Mrs. Goheen talk on her plans and ingenuous 
devices for the education of women and girls in the homes of India 
and Dr. Goheen of his extension work for the community, one almost 
thinks the educators in America might well go to the missionaries 
among the backward peoples of Asia for American plans in education. 
It is a plan to reach the individual in his direct need, reconstruct the 
foundation of society and thereby build up the whole. 


CHAPTER IX 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


His ways are firm at all times.—Psalms 10:5. 


Jehovah hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.—Psalms 126:3. 

And let us not be weary in well doing; for in due season we shall reap if we faint 
not.—Galatians 6:9. | 

Founded at the very beginning of a developing civil society, with 
a firm belief in the capacity of the common man and a deep conviction 
of its dependence upon Divine guidance, this church has reflected the 
changes incident to the one hundred and twenty years in the history 
of the state through which it has passed. 

Civil society experienced the pioneer period. It developed the 
frontier or western democracy, a democracy more democratic than 
that of Jefferson. ‘The new democracy was characterized by univer- 
sal manhood suffrage, by the development of the public school system, 
by the humanitarian crusade against the use of liquor and in the in- 
terests of prison reform and the care of the insane. It was marked by 
religious differences and adjustments. 

Western democracy was followed by the struggle to eliminate 
slavery and to preserve the Union. It left a divided church, the race 
problem and the poverty of much of the South. 

The Economic Revolution developed the machine age, and a 
so-called natural aristocracy of wealth. Western expansion went to 
the Pacific with the exhaustion of the western frontier. Population 
was massed in cities. City slums, with the congregation of immigrant 
labor necessary to meet the demands of capitalistic industrial expan- 
sion, developed. These conditions became the problems for the 
humane societies and for the churches. 

From the time of the formation of the Union American traders 
had gone into foreign waters and foreign countries in the interests of 
trade. From the first quarter of the nineteenth century overseas 
missionary activity had been a feature of American life. The Gospel 
of the Christian religion had been carried to Africa, to the Orient and 
to the islands of the Pacific. There was a kindly interest in the hearts 
of Americans that the peoples in these backward nations should be 
taught not only a better religion but many better ways of living. With 
the vast over-production, attending the economic revolution, Ameri- 
can traders sought markets abroad to absorb the surplus and in return 
brought home raw materials together with luxuries. Interest in 
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foreign investments was developed on the part of private capital and 
on the part of the American government. The Pacific islands and 
Latin Americas were the desirable fields, both rich in undeveloped 
natural resources. By the close of the nineteenth century the govern- 
ment had acquired valuable possessions in the Pacific and with the 
Latin American states had created the International Bureau of Re- 
publics and the Pan-American Union for the preservation of friendly 
relations and the interchange of ideas, largely in the interests of trade. 


The Spanish American War completed the steps 
by which the United States became a World 
Power and developed the problem of the adjust- 
ment of a democracy and the constitution to imperialism. Sympathy 
for Cuba gave the impetus to the war. It went forward under the 
plea of the need for the protection of America’s orderly and sanitary 
interests. The war with the Philippines which followed was carried 
on under the diplomatic principles of ‘‘the White Man’s Burden” and 
“Manifest Destiny.”” No doubt there were ardent imperialists of the 
old school working in the interests of trade and wealth. 


A Colonial Empire was created. It established 
constitutional relations with the territories owned 
outside of the bounds of the continent and provided for Cuba accord- 
ing to the peace treaty with Spain. A liberal policy of administration, 
including a complete system of public schools, was provided for the 
Philippine Islands. To get the system started, hundreds of men and 
women went from the United States to teach in the schools. A reso- 
lution was passed in Congress, by majority vote only, that ultimately 
the islands with a capable self government might acquire their free- 
dom and an independent rule. To relieve the tension between the 
Filipinos and the religious orders, the government of the United 
States purchased the Friar lands. In all of the reforms that were 
undertaken, the islanders cooperated. 

The national imperial structure was further extended by securing 
territorial rights from the newly created and recognized Republic of 
Panama and the construction of the Panama Canal connecting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. Under the claim of securing protection 
to the Panama Canal, and under the Monroe Doctrine to secure pro- 
tection to the Caribbean Republics against the intervention of Euro- 
pean States in the interests of their commercial classes and their loans, 
the United States assumed the responsibility of intervention and cre- 
ated Caribbean Spheres of Influence with the presence of United 
States Marines where thought necessary. ‘This practice was brought 
to a close by action in the Pan-American Conference of 1928 and 1933. 


World Power 
And Imperalism. 


Colonial Empire. 
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Any line of demarkation between what were the af- 
fairs of the United States and what were those of other 
countries became difficult to determine. Hope for 
adjustment of international relations by peaceful measures found ex- 
pression in the world peace movement in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. The United States had always stood for such settle- 
ment and had used her services in the settlement of European and 
Asiatic difficulties. At the suggestion of the Czar of Russia, twenty- 
six leading powers conferred at the Hague in 1898. Principles were 
drafted to govern conduct on land and sea. What was termed a 
Permanent Court of Arbitration was created. It was a panel of 
judges, selected by the several countries, from which a court, satis- 
factory to the parties involved, could be created whenever specific 
cases arose. In 1907 a second Hague Conference of forty-four states 
was held at the suggestion of the President of the United States. It 
adopted additional rules to lessen the horrors of war, recognized the 
existence of the Court and indorsed the principle that the debts of 
one country to another should not be collected by force. ‘The tribunal 
settled seventeen disputes between 1902 and the end of 1914, and to 
four of them the United States was a party. 


The United States went into World War I in the 
interests of democracy and world peace. She stayed 
out of the League of Nations and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on the plea of the preservation of national 
sovereignty and security. 


International 
Relations. 


World War 
And League. 


The awakening social and political consciousness 
of the farming, wage earning classes (both in- 
dustrial and professional) and the small business men classes, in the 
early decades of the twentieth century, found response in the recast- 
ing of democratic ideals and in the progressive and liberal legislation 
of Theodore Roosevelt's “‘New Nationalism” or ‘Square Deal” and 
Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘New Freedom.’ World War I was followed 
by inflation and depression. Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal 
came into the presidency to meet the crisis and to continue the progres- 
sive and liberal policies of the “Square Deal”’ and the ‘“New Freedom.’ 


Though the United States stayed out of the 
League, which when formed included fifty- 
four states, seventeen of which were in the 
Western Hemisphere, she developed the practice of sending official 
delegates to participate fully in League Conferences when national 
interests seemed to warrant. She adhered to international agree- 


The Home Front. 


Isolation Efforts Toward 
a Warless World. 
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ments created by the League. She stationed permanent officials at 
Geneva and in crises appointed a representative to sit with the League 
Council. Elihu Root helped to draft the plan for the World Court, 
authorized by Article XIV of the Covenant of the League, which 
became operative in January of 1922. John Bassett Moore was one 
of the members of the original bench. The Court has never been 
without an American as a member. 


The United States government called the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1921 in which treaties were signed by the powers 
seeking to insure international security in the Orient and the Pacific. 
Other such conferences have been called for Geneva. In August, 
1928, representatives from fifteen states signed the Briand-Kellogg 
Paris Pact in abrogation of war as an instrument of national defense. 
The United States was one of the powers and the action was ratified 
by the Senate. 


Today—July 12, 1944, the church is confronted with the fact that 
seventy-three of her young men and her pastor, as an army Chaplain, 
are serving their country in World War II in defense of the interests 
of democracy and of world peace. 


What follows in this chapter has no particular sequence. The 
material is only a series of incidents or movements, which had no place 
elsewhere. They are descriptive of the life of the church and find their 
setting, as do other church movements described in early chapters, in 
the periods of state and social history which we have enumerated. 


Typical of the women of the period Nancy Young 
spun the loads of wool they had sent to the mill 
to be made into rolls. She spun on the big wheel, on her feet all day, 
back and forth. She then colored the yarn and wove it into cloth and 
made all of Joseph’s clothes, some brown and some blue, and her 
flannel skirts. She knit all the family socks and stockings, one sock 
an evening and three evenings to a pair of stockings. She wove double 
coverlets, blue and white. She hackled the flax and spun it on the 
little wheel. She wove linen cloth, one yard wide and with a seam 
in the middle, she fashioned her coverlets. She tufted them with 
candle-wick, the design in the middle a basket of flowers and flowers 
spread all over. Joseph Young, like the other men, chinked his 
cabin against the cold and the shots of the Indians. He built a high 


rail, stake and rider fence to keep the wolves from his sheep.’ 
* Young—Family Letters. 
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In the church as late as 1840 the women and men 
occupied different sections of the seats; there was 
a woman’s side and a man’s side.” For serving the Lord’s Supper 
long tables, covered with white cloths, were prepared in the aisles 
of the “meeting house.” The communicants were given tokens by 
the officers of the church. These tokens were pieces of lead in shape 
and size resembling a silver dime. They signified the right of the 
communicant to partake of the supper. When the communicant had 
seated himself or herself at the table and had given the token to the 
proper officer, he or she partook of the supper.® 


Church Practices. 


The first record of subscription for obtaining light for the 
church was for the year ending October 31, 1841. Whether this was 
the beginning of a practice to hold service at a time when light was 
needed there is no record. Among expenses listed are 11% lbs. sperm 
candles @ 62% ¢-9334¢; sperm oil candles and lard; on May 24, 2% 
gallons of sperm oil @ $2.00-$5.00; oil from Indianapolis, $2.00; 
freight on oil, 25¢; candles are listed as sperm and as mould and dip. 
The cost was 1834 and 15 cents respectively. For the year 1841 the 
church spent $9.75 for candles. Other expenses listed were cutting 
wood, 20¢; making door for the wood-house, 50¢; lock for the wood- 
house, 25¢. The first mention of the purchase of coal for heating 
was in 1853. 


In 1834 one man was credited on the minister’s salary with $1.00 
for 8 doz. oats.*| Another man paid $1.00 in cash and 621%4¢ in 
work. ‘This is not all they paid but it is one of the illustrations of 
the irregularity practiced in payment. Payment was frequently made 
by note. The books show lists of notes and dates when taken up. 
Not until Mr. McKee came in 1850 is there an agreement for semi- 
annual payment of the minister’s salary. 

Not until 1872 was there in use an envelope system. In that 
year the Deacons sent out a printed appeal to the members of the 
church outlining a systematic plan of giving and offering the use of 
the envelope system for the first time. It read in part—‘“with this 
statement we hand you a slip of paper containing a pledge that we 
will do something for Him who has done all things for us. We ask 
you to put your name under the words ‘Name of contributor’—then 
mark the space beneath the figures which indicate the amount you 
ought to give and return the same to one of the Deacons. You will 
then be furnished with an envelope for each Sabbath in the year, 

* Robert Brown: Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


* David D. Banta; Fiftieth Anniversary—p. 140. 
* Old Account Books. Book 1, p. 5 and pp. dated 1841. 
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which you will use as the dates indicate, commencing with November 
17, 1872, and continuing until November 17, 1873.” Then followed 
the reason for the adoption of the plan and tables showing the results 
that would come from such a plan of giving. It was adopted by the 
church and continued in practice until 1909, when the present duplex 
plan was adopted. 

A practice that prevailed in the church long after the pioneer 
period and into the history of the present-day church house was that 
of holding services on Friday evening and Saturday morning prepara- 
tory to the Quarterly Commemoration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Friday evening meeting was a preaching and prayer service. On 
Saturday morning there was an appropriate sermon and it was at 
that service that parents presented their children for baptism and 
thereby publicly expressed their desire that they be nurtured as 
children of the covenant. These preparatory services were held as 
sacred preliminaries to the sacred service of the Sabbath. 

Dr. Esarey in his History of Indiana recounts that the first 
State fair was opened in Indianapolis, October 20, 1852, and says: 
“An examination of the items shown, proves beyond question that 
Indiana had passed the pioneer age.’ In the history of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Franklin, 1850 marks the close of the min- 
istry of Dr. Monfort and the coming of Dr. McKee. The numerals 
1851 were carved on the stone that was set in the front of the “Brick 
Church” which took the place of the old “Meeting House.” 1850- 
1855 marks the closing of the first set of books that constituted the 
first congregational record. August 3, 1850, is the date of the first 
entry in the large Congregation Record which served until September 
14, 1910. The first entries were made by William McCaslin and 
the one of August 3, 1850, is the first record preserved of a regular 
Congregational Meeting of the church. Mr. McCaslin served until 
November, 1866. 


During the early decades of its history the First Presby- 
terian Church was interested in education and active in 
maintaining schools in Franklin. This interest was not confined to 
Presbyterian educational progress. Eight acres of the original cam- 
pus of Franklin College were gifts of George King and Hervey 
McCaslin, Sr. George Gilcrees and Dr. Pierson Murphy were on 
the early building committee for the college in 1835 and Dr. Monfort 
was on the Examining Board in 1838.° ‘The interest continued. 
Robert Brown emphasized the financial support rendered the college 


Schools. 


*Court Record: Bk. E., p. 142 and p. 153. 
°Elba L. Branigin: History of Johnson Co. from Thompson report. 
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by the members of this church in times of crises. He himself served 
on the Board and was one of the most progressive members they have 
had. Liberal gifts continued, the last being the $5,000 by the will 
of the late M. J. Voris. Mr. Voris with others from this church had 
served the college Board many years. 


The church has always been liberal in its gifts to Hanover College. 
The very first books show regular contributions to the college and 
to the general Board of Education of the Church. R. T. Overstreet 
at one time gave $1,000 to Hanover. John Clark gave $25,000 for 
the endowment of ‘“The Ezra DeWolf and John Charlton Clark pro- 
fessorship of History and Political Science.’ Dr. and Mrs. McKee 
endowed the chair of Philosophy. There were schools of elementary 
and intermediate grade and of higher grade in Franklin under the 
direct supervision of this church in its earliest history. 

The provisions for early schools of the country were considered 
the duty of the church or a matter of private enterprise rather than 
an obligation of the State. Religious and general education were 
combined in the curricula. The Presbyterians were among the most 
active. Among the recommendations made by the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia in 1766 was one, “that special care be taken 
of the characters of school masters, that they teach the Westminster 
Catechism and Psalmody, that the ministers, church sessions and 
aforesaid committees (where they consistently can) visit the schools 
and see the things done and where schools are composed of different 
denominations that said committees and sessions invite proper per- 
sons of said denominations to join with them in such visitations.” 
The same Synod in 1785 passed the following: ‘‘Resolved that it be 
enjoined on all congregations to pay a special regard to the good 
education of children as being intimately connected with the interest 
of morality and religion, that every congregation be required to 
endeavor to establish one or more schools in such place or places as 
shall be most convenient for the people, that they make the erection 
and care of schools a part of their congregational business and en- 
deavor to support them by contributions, being not only the most 
effectual but eventually the cheapest way to support them.” 

By the opening of the nineteenth century there were those who 
believed that if the church was to meet what it regarded as its re- 
sponsibility in the education of children of the church it must establish 
its own schools. A plan was proposed in the General Assembly of 
1812. Though not adopted, it brought out a discussion. 

The Presbyterian Board of Education was instituted by the Gen- 


‘Records Presbyterian Church 1706-1788—p. 359. 
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eral Assembly in 1819. The first interest of the Board was to insure 
educational standards and opportunities for ministerial candidates. 
There remained the question of the preparatory education of the 
ministerial candidate, the education of young men not expecting to 
enter the ministry and that of all of the youth of the church. The 
meeting of each General Assembly records reports on the progress 
of some plan. The report of 1830 took note of the “Infant School” 
scheme at that time being experimented with in the education of 
children under four. “Infant Schools” had been instituted in New 
Lawark, Scotland, by Robert Owen in the first decade of the century. 
A Home and Colonial ‘Infant School” Society was organized in Eng- 
land in 1836. The report urged that such schools be placed in con- 
gregations where practical. Later reports recommended that every 
congregation establish a church school for children from six to ten, to 
be taught by women and to be under the control of the session of the 
Church. Every Presbytery was to establish at least one Grammar 
School or Academy. The Bible and Shorter Catechism should be 
included in all these schools with the common branches. Besides they 
urged the advancement of the Sunday Schools or weekly convening of 
children for catechism and religious instruction. Bible classes were 
to be established. 

Although there was discussion and opposition to any interference 
with the public schools supported by the state, by 1847 the Assembly 
was committed to a system of church schools and circulars were pre- 
pared and sent out by the Board of Education. The circular used the 
term Parochial school. The term parochial in its narrow sense is 
applied to a parish and to a school under the direction of an estab- 
lished church. Neither was true in the Presbyterian church. 

Dr. Lewis Joseph Sherrill has covered the entire question in his 
“Presbyterian Parochial Schools 1846-1870.* He says the term 
parochial was not altogether applicable to a Presbyterian church 
school and there have been Presbyterian schools that were not 
parochial. There were certain features which might distinguish the 
school, such as, control; level of work, that is primary; curriculum, 
that is religious instruction and religious qualification of the in- 
structor. The term was sometimes applied when but one or more 
of these features were evident. The most descriptive perhaps were 
first, control, that is under care of the session; second, that it was 
attached to a church of the Old School Assembly and that it belong 
in time to the period between 1846-1870. The complete educational 
scheme of the Board of Education would call for an elementary 


* Lewis Joseph Sherrill: Presbyterian Parochial Schools, 1846-1870. Yale Studies in 
Religious Education; Yale University Press, 1932. 
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school in every church under the care of the session, an Academy in 
every presbytery anda college in every synod. 


The establishment of the local church school was at the discretion 
of the churches themselves wherever practical. Many presbyteries 
adopted resolutions committing themselves to the plan; among them 
was the Indianapolis Presbytery. Among the churches of the Indian- 
apolis presbytery in Johnson County the Shiloh church in Union 
Township, Bethany Church at Whiteland, Hopewell Church near 
Franklin and the First Presbyterian Church in Franklin were of the 
Old School Assembly. The minutes of the session of the Bethany 
Church, for April 4, 1849, show resolutions approving the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Education and the appointment of a 
committee to secure funds for such a school. 


Hopewell had built a log house in 1828 for the joint use of a 
school and a church. School was conducted there three years before 
the church was organized. In 1833 an Educational Association was 
formed. One article adopted at the time was that the school house 
should be kept open ten months each year. Their history records that 
this was done for three years. In 1847 the session, to meet the sug- 
gestions of the Board of Education, completely reorganized their 
school. A report, “the second semi-annual report of Hopewell 
school, made to the Presbyterial Board of Education in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 27, 1849” by the pastor, the Rev. D. V. Smock, and directed to 
the ‘‘Rev. V. VanRenselaer, Cor. Sc. of the Board of Education,” 
gives evidence that the church had organized and was carrying on suc- 
cessfully a school which fulfilled in every detail the plan presented by 
the Board of Education for a parochial school. A copy of this report 
is in the possession of James Covert.*® ‘This school known in later 
years as the Hopewell Academy probably conformed to the type which 
Dean Lewis J. Sherrill designated as the Parochial Academy. When 
Dean Sherrill wrote his volume in the series “Yale Study in Religious 
Education” entitled ‘‘Presbyterian Parochial Schools 1846-1870,” he 
pronounced the Hopewell School “‘a success.” At that time John A. 
McCaslin, historian for the school and the Hopewell Presbyterian 
Church, prepared the history of the school. It was incorporated as 
a chapter in Dean Sherrell’s book. 

Though the principle of free, public education had been recog- 
nized in the United States since colonial times and though the United 
States stood for separation of church and state, practice in eastern 
and middle Atlantic states had fallen far short of these principles. 


° Black-Hopewell History, pp. 17-19. 
* Loaned to writer by James Covert. 
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With the growth of democracy in the development of the West, one 
kind of education was demanded for the masses. It was a free and 
open public school system supported by state taxation and non-sec- 
tarian in control. The struggle for tax supported public schools came 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. By 1860 the Ameri- 
can public school system was fully established in principle in all of 
the northern states. Democracy had won in its fight for a free 
school system. 

The Yale Press notice on the cover of Dean Sherrell’s volume 
reads—*‘The Presbyterian parochial school movement reached its 
height in the years 1848 and 1849. ‘The schools were scattered from 
Long Island to Wisconsin and were held in any building from a log 
cabin to a church basement until the Civil War and the growth of the 
public schools put an end to their practicability.” 


The parties in the school struggle of the middle of the century 
each had its basic argument. With the Presbyterian Church, as with 
all Christian churches and Christian organizations maintaining 
schools, it was the belief that the religious education of a child is the 
most essential feature of all his education. In a public school system 
supported by public taxation, the church people saw the danger of the 
loss of any religious training. On the other hand their opponents 
argued that any system of schools subject to the control of a religious 
body with a fixed program of religious instruction was contrary to the 
principles of American institutions. Within the Presbyterian church 
itself there were difficulties and opposition. ‘There were difficulties 
in financing. There was an inadequate supply of teachers. There 
was lack of interest and support on the part of the church people. 
The system smacked of class distinction and charity. Many saw the 
relief from the situation in the public school system. Others were 
loath to see the church school system fail. With the union of the 
Old and New School Assemblies in 1869 and the reorganization of 
the Board of Education in 1870 no place was given for a plan for the 
parochial school. The church gave up the idea of elementary educa- 
tion through a church school. The status of the academy and the 
college was not seriously changed at that time. Through the years 
since, the public school system has gradually lessened practices of a 
religious educational character in the school curricula. The problem 
of the religious education of the child, as basic to all of his education, 
still remains a problem and neither the church nor the public school 
of today is unmindful of that fact. 

Unfortunately the records covering this period of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Franklin are lost. What action the Session took 
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in conformity to the suggestions of the Board of Education we cannot 
know except by implication. A few notations in the early financial 
reports indicate the existence of schools maintained by the church. 
Otherwise our information is based on tradition and on letters of 
some who knew the schools. That the session did take action it is 
reasonable to suppose. 


With the coming of the McKees in 1850 the evidence of schools 
is substantial. Mrs. McKee opened her school here for young women 
as she had done in their previous charges. She is said to have brought 
three orphan children with her to care for their education. Until 
the brick church was built and the rooms, on the north of the basement 
floor, were provided for school purposes, she conducted her classes 
in her home. Of this school Dr. McKee wrote in 1874: “during 
my pastorate the church did an excellent work for the town and vicin- 
ity in promoting an educational interest, the fruits of which are en- 
joyed to this day. Twenty-four years ago our common school system 
was in its infancy, and in all this region the educational standard was 
low. Then, Hopewell had no graded school. In the erection of the 
church, rooms were allotted in the basement for a select female 
school. Mrs. McKee had had experience in teaching; and here under 
her management, for several years, until the graded school system 
was put in operation, and even after, a select school for young ladies 
was conducted, affording opportunity of instruction, not only in rudi- 
mental, but also in the higher branches cf education. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that this school did much, not only in this city, but through- 
out this whole region, in diffusing an educational interest; and the 
future historian who fails to recognize and record this fact will be 
deficient in crediting the church with one of its most important and 
useful enterprises. The school was under the care of the officers of 
the church, and for years they sat in council from time to time, for 
the furtherance of its interests. When necessary they called teachers 
from a distance, pledging and making up their salaries. While the 
school was not sectarian, yet it exerted a salutary interest on the 
moral and religious interests of this region. But it is especially on 
account of the influence of the school in advancing the educational 
interests of the town and vicinity that we have desired to notice it, 
greatly aiding, as I firmly believe, in laying the foundation for present 
success in educational matters.’’* 

The select school for young ladies was not the only department. 
Both Baxter McCollough and Oren Dunn report that Mrs. McKee 
conducted what Mr. Dunn says was called an ‘Infant School.” 


™ Semi-Centennial of Church, pp. 203-204. 
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Whether Mrs. McKee taught anything other than the Bible and the 
Catechism in that school we do not know. We are inclined to believe 
that Mrs. McKee knew of the “Infant School” in other places and 
of the instructions from the General Assembly and that she fitted the 
work and play to the age and character of little children. Baxter 
McCollough was born in 1849, Oren Dunn in 1851. The school must 
have been in the years 1850-1857. They were infants. Dr. Wishard 
in his history of the Sunday School reported that the infant class as 
a part of the Sunday School was instituted with Mr. Morey in 1860. 
With assistants, Mrs. McKee taught for seven years until her health 
failed. She then employed other teachers and the school went on 
during the time the McKees were here. 


Oren Dunn reported another school. He said, “‘the two rooms on 
the north of the lecture room were used for subscription schools in the 
early sixties. There were two or three fine teachers but the one I 
remember best was the Rev. Quincey McKee, a nephew of Dr. McKee. 
He was a very strict disciplinarian, never sparing the rod. Mr. Mc- 
Kee remained for several years. The schools held in the old church 
were supported by the parents of the pupils. The church furnished 
the rooms free of cost. The maiority of the pupils were from 
Presbyterian families, but not all. These schools were in progress 
before the graded school system was brought to Franklin. The free 
schools then in action were never popular.” 


The only Congregational record we find referring to the use of 
the church rooms for school purposes was April 16, 1864, when 
A. B. Hunter moved that the trustees be instructed to allow no more 
schools to be taught in the basement unless instructed by the Congre- 
gation. It is evident that the church allowed the use of the rooms for 
the public schools. Miss Angie Dunlap (Mrs. William Voris) 
taught a group of children there at one time. Mrs. Voris said she 
was in the employ of the free school system. 


The Presbyterians have remained ardent supporters of education 
and have never lost sight of the belief that education in the principles 
of the Christian religion is basic to all education. They have main- 
tained their Board of Education as a body active in the affairs of 
the church. They are among the most generous contributors to every 
movement for universal non-church, educational betterment, as they 
are to all educational institutions bearing the denominational stamp. 
But they knew how in the middle of the nineteenth century to yield 
graciously and in yielding to lend energy and support to the great 
democratic movement which resulted in a free system of public schools 
in charge of the state. The field of the church today is, in cooperation 
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with the state, to function through the public schools in that great- 
est of all achievements, the making of loyal, intelligent and God 
fearing citizens. 


In his history of this church, written in 1874 
(page 134), Judge Banta refers to “the great 
controversy of 1837 and 1838 which ‘shook the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States to its very center and which resulted in the second 
great division which has come upon it in its history in America.’ ”’ 
Again in speaking of Dr. Monfort he says (p. 149): “He went 
through the fight which led to the separation of the Church into Old 
School and New School, a recognized leader of the Old School party 
in this Presbytery, and yet I find no memory of wounding words ever 
having been spoken by him, lingering in the minds of those who were 
then arrayed against him.” 

The first division in the Presbyterian church in America to which 
Judge Banta refers was that of the period 1741-1758. There were, 
however, even earlier divisions among the Scotch Presbyterians which 
the Presbyterians of the United States inherited. ‘The only division 
which post-dated the organization of the Franklin church and which 
directly affected it was the one of 1837 and 1838 but there were some 
common causes running through all and a brief mention of connecting 
facts will help to clarify the attitude of the local church and the church 
at large in polity and doctrine. 

Since time began and men first gave evidence of a belief in spiritual 
life and an ambition to realize the highest and best in that life, they 
have grouped themselves under creed and ritual and within those 
groups controversies have arisen as to the interpretation of creed and 
ritual. Simple and beautiful as was the teaching of Christ, the Chris- 
tian religion did not escape. Its adherents have had controversies, 
have divided and have fought religious wars. All modern divisions 
of the Christian Church believers, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
are the results of those controversies. Deplorable though it be; two 
observations are important, first, progress has always come from 
discussion, and second, the Christian religion has held and its ad- 
herents have multiplied. 

Founded on the Calvinism of Geneva and more directly on the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and the Shorter and Longer Cate- 
chisms as the clearest presentation of Calvinism, Presbyterianism has 
ever been the subject of different interpretations in matters of both 
church polity and doctrine. Questionings and criticisms have come 
from both its enemies and its friends. Modern secular historians 
have found much to criticize and seem to enjoy what they think they 
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have discovered in the shortcomings of the Presbyterians and the 
fallacies of Calvin. 


The earliest divisions are a heritage from Scotland. 
The Confession of Faith prepared by John Knox and 
adopted by the Scotch Parliament in 1560 and the 
Presbyterian Church established in Scotland according to the Knox 
plan, ante-dated the work of the Westminster Assembly by three- 
quarters of a century. With the triumph of the English Revolution 
in 1689 and the Union with Scotland in 1707, the independent rights 
of the Presbyterian church were safeguarded as the Established 
church of Scotland. But it was a state church and the civil government 
claimed authority. Gradually the features of monarchic government 
and of an episcopal ecclesiasticism crept into the practices of the 
church. It became the practice of the crown or the land owners to 
appoint the ministers and the General Assembly expected the Presby- 
teries to ordain them. ‘The Calvin conception of ecclesisatical polity 
was spiritual independence, with a close cooperation of church and 
state. Ihe logic of Presbyterianism was away from a state church 
and toward a representative form of government with the practice 
of the congregation choosing their pastor and a board of elders for 
administrative work. As early as 1638 the Covenanters had pro- 
tested, had refused to recognize the authority of the General Assem- 
bly and had withdrawn. They formed societies throughout Scotland, 
these developed into presbyteries and synods and organized the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in 1743.” 

In 1733 there was a secession from the Established Church and 
the Secession church or the First Free Church of Scotland was formed. 
The main subject of controversy arose over the question of the call 
of the ministers and the relation of the General Assembly to the 
Presbyteries. Other secessions followed through the century. In 
1847 these united and formed the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Further rebellion within the Established church because 
of monarchic and episcopal practices resulted in the Free Church of 
1843. This rebellion was led by Thomas Chalmers. Chalmers and 
the early leaders clung to the idea of a national state church free 
from governmental dictation, with the right of every congregation 
to choose its own pastor. The Reformed Presbyterian Church united 
with the Free Church in 1876 and this reduced Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland to three. The Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church came together in 1900 into what was known as the United 
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Free Church of Scotland. They came together on the principle that 
civil magistrates should have no authority in spiritual matters. It 
was on the recognition of this principle, in 1929, that the General 
Assembly of Scotland received the United Free Church back into its 
fold and it is on this principle that all divisions form the Established 
Church of Scotland of today.” 


These Scotch forms of organization found their way to America 
as their adherents migrated from the different societies and organized 
churches. One brilliant instructor in a mid-western University is 
reported to have said in the nineteenth century concerning the Pres- 
byterian churches in that town—‘‘there are three Presbyterian 
Churches in our town, one a Reformed Presbyterian Church, one a 
United Presbyterian Church and one that is neither reformed nor 
united.”’ One authority says there were five Presbyterian churches 
in that town. 


The first formal expression of the doctrinal basis 
on which the Presbyterian Church in the new 
continent was founded was the Act of Adoption, 1729. The minutes 
of the Philadelphia Synod of that year show some reluctance to adopt 
the Act. After long debate and an expression of the recognition of 
liberty of opinion and freedom of conscience, the Synod agreed to 
the adoption of the Confession of Faith and the Shorter and Longer 
Catechisms of the Westminster Divines as the confession of their 
faith. ‘The assent to the system of doctrine as contained in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith was made a condition of ministerial 
communion. As the debate had brought out the existence within the 
Synod of an element in opposition to the strict construction of the 
Confession, it was stipulated in the minutes that assent should not be 
required to articles ‘‘not essential and necessary in doctrine, worship 
and government.’’** Almost immediately questions arose as to the 
meaning of “essential and necessary articles.’’ Strict vs. liberal con- 
struction of the Confession resulted in the development of division in 
1741 and the formation of the conservative and liberal groups known 
as the Old Side and the New Side. In 1745 the liberal group, the 
New Side, created a second Synod, known as the Synod of New York. 


The Old and New Side parties in the Presbyterian Church were 
paralleled by the Old Light and the New Light parties in the Congre- 
gational churches in New England. The period was marked by the 
revival known as the Great Awakening. It began in Jonathan 
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Edward’s Church in 1734 and swept the American churches about 
1740. William and Gilbert Tennant were active for the Presby- 
terians. The English Methodist, George Whitfield, was in America. 
Whatever the spiritual awakening from such a revival, it was highly 
emotional and often sensational. The controversies connected with 
it were identical with those which divided the Presbyterian Church 
in 1741. The leading preachers were controversial toward each 
other in the advancement of their theological opinions. Outside of 
the theological debates the revival raised two questions which af- 
fected the history of the Presbyterian Church. First, it raised the 
issue of the value of the revival as a means of spiritual progress, the 
status of the revivalist in the church and his relation to the minister. 
Second, it raised or rather emphasized the kind of education that 
should be given the minister. Harvard and Yale were Old Light in 
sentiment. William Tennant established a college in Pennsylvania, 
known as the Log College. It excited discussion, for here some of 
the evangelists were educated. It served as a precedent and the Log 
College played no small part in the education of men for the ministry 
in the west in later years. Princeton was founded in 1746 to provide 
an American trained, rather than a foreign trained, ministry. 

The schism of 1741 in the Presbyterian Church continued for 
thirteen years. In 1758 the two Synods reconciled their differences. 
A joint synod, the Synod of Philadelphia and New York, was consti- 
tuted. ‘This constituted the administrative body for the Church until 
the formation of the General Assembly in 1788. The doctrinal basis 
for the Union of 1758 was the Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and the Shorter Catechisms as an orthodox and excellent 
system of church doctrine founded on the Word of God; the plan of 
worship, government and discipline contained in the Westminster 
Directory.** Morris says, ‘Its doctrinal basis was none other than 
the Adoption Act, before the Act had been interpreted as requiring 
subscription without the least variation and with no recognition of 
things essential and things non-essential in the accepted system. Its 
truly Christian spirit, as well as its broad doctrinal quality, is admir- 
ably set forth in the plan of union as finally adopted.’’*® 

The period following the union of 1758, through the organization 
of the General Assembly, 1788, when the church became national in 
character, into the early decades of the nineteenth century, were years 
of growth and progress in every line. Apparently there was peace in 
the church. The repudiation of the idea of a state church with the 
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substitution of dependence for support on voluntary contributions and 
the progress and success of the ideas of the American Revolution, 
lessened the foreign influence on doctrinal beliefs. Efforts were 
made to offer an enlarged opportunity for a scholarly native ministry. 
As early as 1761 the Synod declared it important that special provi- 
sion be made by Princeton for better instruction in Divinity. In 1768 
President Witherspoon gave lectures in Theology and in the Study 
of Hebrew. In 1812 the Theological Seminary was established. 

The administrative bodies of the church had ever emphasized 
the importance of an academic training for the ministry. In the 
seventeen-seventies plans were discussed for the support of young 
men in preparation for the ministry. When the question arose 
whether, in the light of the present scarcity of ministers, the Synods 
or Presbyteries should relax in the literary qualifications required, the 
vote was always in the negative. The Synods of 1785 discussed a 
resolution that no person be admitted on trial until he shall have 
employed two years at least in the study of Divinity, after his having 
passed the usual course of literary education. It was held over until 
1786, when in the light of circumstances the vote was negative. But 
the standards for the ministry went on and schools and colleges were 
founded in the West to meet the demand. In Indiana Hanover was 
founded in 1827, and the Synod of Indiana provided a theological 
department in 1829. Wabash College was founded at Crawfords- 
ville in 1832 and Lane Theological Seminary on Walnut Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, in the same year. 

With doctrinal discussion quieted and with the enthusiasm for an 
educated ministry and the rapid expansion of Christianity to the West, 
it would seem that peace in the church at large would have continued. 
However, there were other divisions with immediate disastrous ac- 
companiments, but fortunately with ultimate reconciliations. 


At the opening of the nineteenth century (1797-1803) 
Cumberland , ; 
on there was a revival in Tennessee and Kentucky and 

through the Cumberland mountains. There were 
many new believers and churches multiplied. In 1802 the Cumber- 
land Presbytery was formed. The need of preachers was great and 
the new presbytery desired ministerial standing, through ordination, 
for young men without the educational advantages demanded by 
Presbyterianism in general. Also, the revival preaching had de- 
veloped the belief that certain doctrines of the Calvinist faith were 
hindrances to the conversion of sinners rather than helps and that 
their acceptance was not essential to the Presbyterian belief nor re- 
quired as a test of ordination. At that time the State of Tennessee 
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was included in the Kentucky Synod. The Kentucky Synod dis- 
approved and ordered the Cumberland Presbytery dissolved. The 
Cumberland supporters questioned the constitutional right of the 
Kentucky Synod to discipline its members and in 1813 the Cumberland 
Presbytery reconstructed itself. In 1816 a Synod was organized and 
took the name of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It far out- 
reached the Cumberland region from which it took its name and 
became one of the strong branches of the Presbyterian Church. For 
its own use it revised the Westminster Confession of Faith and modi- 
fied its Calvinism. The Cumberland division, first a matter of ade- 
quate preparation for the ministry, came to involve the questions of 
doctrinal interpretation and of polity in the authority exercised by 
the Synod of Kentucky. In 1906 the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church and the Presbyterian Church in the United States were united. 


a The division of 1837 was the result of the New 
ee oe School vs. the Old School movement. Out of the 
discussion aroused by the Great Awakening, Jona- 
than Edwards, in his interpretation of Calvin, had developed a school 
of theology. His views had been expanded by his followers, especially 
Samuel Hopkins and the new theology found acceptance among many 
Presbyterian ministers and people. By 1830 the terms New and Old 
School began to be used. Old School referred, in general, to those 
who followed more closely the Scotch-Calvinist system of thought, 
while the New School followed the Edwards-Hopkin’s theology of 
New England. Though there was much discussion of doctrine, any 
division might have been avoided had there not been other issues. 


The minutes of the early Synods of New York and 
Philadelphia and of the General Assembly after 1789 
are as replete with references to plans for the expan- 
sion of the church through the establishment of missions as they are 
with references to demands for an educated ministry. The very early 
minutes show provisions for mission schools among the Indians.** 
Plans were made to send missionaries and to provide for their support 
to the frontier to work among those unable to support a church. These 
missionaries were to preach, to establish churches and to undertake 
the education of the youth. ‘“‘Here were the germs both of Home 
and Foreign Missions, thirty years before the great missionary move- 
ment at the beginning of the present century commenced.’’** 
With the organization of the General Assembly, a permanent fund 
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for missions was created. ‘These funds were to be collected from the 
Presbyteries throughout the church and were to be sent to the trea- 
surer of the General Assembly. It was urged that one ordained 
minister be sent to each region as a missionary. In 1802 a Standing 
Committee on missions was created which made annual reports to 
the General Assembly.” 


In 1816 the Standing Committee became the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions*® with full power to carry on the mission work of the 
church. It was required to make regular reports to the General 
Assembly. In some states, notably the Carolinas, Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky, the Synods early conducted their own missions and con- 
tinued to doso. The Synod of Pittsburgh had organized the Western 
Missionary Society in 1802 to send missionaries to the Indians and 
to the frontier regions not able to support themselves. From some 
Synods and Presbyteries missionaries were sent in response to a call 
in need. A notable example was the response of the Transylvania 
Presbytery to the call from Vincennes and southern Indiana in 1805. 
In 1822, at the direction of the Kentucky Presbytery, the Indiana 
Missionary Society was organized at Livonia. In the same year the 
United Domestic Missionary Society was organized.” It was largely 
Presbyterian in origin and purpose and was organized to consolidate 
the home mission work in New York. In 1816 the General Assembly 
discussed the importance of Foreign Missions and directed the Board 
to take measures for commencing and carrying on such missions. It 
was the judgment of the Assembly that this was too much for the 
Board and the result was the union with the Reformed Dutch Church, 
and the Associated Reformed Church and the formation of the United 
Foreign Missionary Society.”? It made its first annual report to the 
General Assembly in 1818. In 1831 the Synod of Pittsburgh, which 
had sponsored the Western Missionary Society, formed itself into a 
Foreign Missionary Society and invited the cooperation of the Pres- 
byterian church at large in the work of foreign missions.”* 


During the period of the administration of the Sy- 
nods of New York and Philadelphia, the churches 
of New England with Congregational organization and the Presby- 
terian Churches of the mid-Atlantic states became associated in 
planting the gospel in the frontier. As early as 1766** correspondence 
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between the Synods and the consociated churches of Connecticut was 
begun, looking to the formation of a joint commission in the interests 
of the churches and of missions. ‘The correspondence was continued 
under the General Assembly and delegates were sent to the General 
Association in Connecticut. Committees were appointed from the two 
bodies to consider measures proper to be adopted by the General As- 
sembly and the General Association of Connecticut for establishing 
a uniform system of church government between the inhabitants of 
new settlements who are attached to the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment and those who prefer the Congregational. ‘The result was the 
adoption in 1801 by the two bodies of the Plan of Union.?® Later the 
Plan was agreed upon between the General Assembly and the Congre- 
gational Associations of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. The field for missions was vast and the Plan was one of co- 
operation. Instead of two churches in a new community, missionaries 
from the Presbyterian church bodies might organize and minister to 
a church with Congregational polity, and missionaries from a Congre- 
gational Association might organize and minister to a church of Pres- 
byterian organization. ‘The choice of church organization was to be 
determined by the majority of the one element or the other. 


Under this plan missionaries were sent from the societies organ- 
ized under the Connecticut and other Congregational Associations. 
In 1826, through a reorganization of the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society, the American Home Missionary Society was created. 
The convention of delegates from thirteen states and representing 
four denominations met in the Brick Church in New York. It was 
largely Presbyterian. ‘The officers and board of managers were 
Presbyterian and until 1833 the largest financial support was from 
New York State.”* In August of 1826 the Indiana Home Missionary 
Society became auxiliary to the American Home Missionary Board. 

In the beginning, the Plan of Union was highly commended by 
both churches. It worked well in a frontier community with a scat- 
tered population, but conditions changed. Circumstances attending 
the migration of settlers to the west and northwest were favorable for 
a growing number of Presbyterian churches and for a decline in the 
number of Congregational churches. Both organizations became 
more denominationally minded. The churches with the Congrega- 


* For Plan of Union see General Assembly Minutes 1789-1820 (Minutes 1801), p. 224. 
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tional element were inclined toward Congregational practices. In 
some instances where the office of ruling elder was abandoned the 
churches sent members of their standing committees to the meetings 
of the General Assembly as delegates. This the Old School Presby- 
terians claimed was not intended in the Plan of Union. To the grow- 
ing influence of the American Home Mission Board, they objected. 
They sought to maintain the position of the Assembly Board of Mis- 
sions and in the Presbyterian Board of Education, to maintain the 
standards of education for the ministry. Memorials prepared in 
conferences held in Synods and Presbyteries were sent to the General 
Assembly sessions. For the influence of this action upon the action 
of the Assembly in 1837 see Gillett, volume II, pages 492-494. The 
Plan of Union, involving freedom in doctrine and polity and its plan 
for administration of Missions, came to be a source of criticism 
and dissention. 


The meetings of the General Assembly from 1831-1837 were 
marked by controversy, the prevailing sentiment running according 
to which faction, the Old School or the New School, was in the 
majority. The break was foreshadowed by two famous trials. 
Charges of heresy against the Rev. Albert Barnes, pastor of the 
First Church of Philadelphia, were carried through Presbytery and 
Synod to the successive Assemblies from 1831 to 1836 when his 
teachings were declared objectionable, but not heretical, and he was 
restored to his ecclesiastical standing. ‘The second trial was that of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher. Lane Theological Seminary was begun with a 
gift from the Lane Brothers for the founding of a Theological Semi- 
nary in Cincinnati. Later contributions were made by Arthur Tap- 
pan, a wealthy philanthropist, on condition that Lyman Beecher be 
made president and professor of Theology. Beecher was an Ed- 
wardean Calvinist, a New England Congregationalist and pastor of 
a Congregational Church in Boston. Lane was considered a New 
School Seminary. On acceptance of the position as President, Beecher 
was called to become pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Cincinnati. When he presented himself to the Cincinnati Presbytery 
for membership he was opposed by Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, pastor of 
the First Church of Cincinnati and an old school Calvinist. Charges 
of heresy against Beecher were voted down in the Presbytery and 
when carried to the General Assembly in 1836 were dismissed. 
Dr. Wilson withdrew them.” 


The extent of the feeling between the New and Old Schools in 
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theological circles is illustrated by an experience of Dr. Crowe of 
Hanover College in 1836. Dr. Crowe’s own story is preserved in 
the History of Hanover College.”® In need of funds the College sent 
him East. He made his way to Boston and presented his case to the 
committee of a Society created to decide upon the merits of all claims 
on their benevolence coming from the West. Some hours were spent 
in catechising the Agent and in deliberation. Finally he was asked if 
his College expected to patronize Lane Seminary by sending its stu- 
dents there. He answered no, because Hanover had a Theological 
School of its own placed under the wing of the charter. The next 
question was, suppose you had no such department in your college 
would you in that case patronize Lane. The Agent replied he was 
not authorized to answer for anyone but himself, but candor com- 
pelled him to say that in consequence of a difference of opinion on 
some logical points he had no doubt Princeton would be preferred to 
Lane. Dr. Crowe adds: ‘‘The examination here closed, the commit- 
tee retired and after some hours deliberation informed the Agent 
through the chairman, that they were not prepared to recommend 
his object to the patronage of their churches.” 


Among the humanitarian movements which 
Slavery and The New ° ° 
oe marked the rise and development of Jacksonian 

democracy was that of anti-slavery. Anti-slavery 
societies began a vigorous agitation in 1833, the year the slaves were 
freed in the colonies of the British Empire. The use of the United 
States mails in the distribution of anti-slavery literature and the right 
of petition were disturbing Congress. Moderate men were trying 
to keep the question of slavery vs. anti-slavery out of Congress. 


The question of slavery vs. anti-slavery and suggested remedies 
for the situation was intermingled with every political, economic and 
religious problem. The antagonisms which developed from agitation 
were felt in the churches. Churches were threatened with division 
into northern and southern branches. In the Presbyterian Church 
these antagonisms were perhaps not a direct cause for the separation 
into the New and Old School churches in 1837, but they were un- 
doubtedly an accompanying force. 


The Presbyterian Church had always condemned the institution, 
slavery, as a grievous wrong. ‘The Synod of New York and Phil- 
delphia in 1787 passed resolutions,* ‘“Recommending to every mem- 
ber of their body and to all churches that they do everything in their 
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power consistent with the rights of Civil Society to promote the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the instruction of Negroes, whether bond or free.”’ 
They recommended, “education for those held in servitude in prepara- 
tion for freedom and to slave holders they urged they give their slaves 
the privilege of earning their liberty.” They recommended “to all 
their people, to use the most prudent measures, consistent with the 
interest and the state of civil society in the counties where they live, to 
procure eventually the final abolition of slavery in America.”’ The 
Rev. David Rice, the first Presbyterian minister to cross the moun- 
tains into Kentucky, led a movement for an emancipation clause in 
the Constitution of that State in 1792. It was lost by only four 
votes. In the General Assembly of 1815* the subject of disciplining 
members who hold slaves was discussed. The session of 1818* 
passed resolutions to the effect that the practice was inconsistent with 
the law of God and irreconcilable with the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ. They endorsed and recommended the encouragement of the 
Colonization Society organized in 1816. The resolutions referred to 
the wisdom of the use of the Church judiciary in matters of discipline. 


Opposition to the disturbance caused from discussions, and the 
growth of the church in the south with the prominence of its ministry, 
led to the development of two attitudes toward the question and the 
formation of two groups in the General Assembly and the church.* 
The southern ministry held that the church had no prerogative over 
slavery, it was a matter for the State. There were those who de- 
fended the institution as right, even Biblical. ‘There were those, as 
Dr. Thomas S. Witherspoon of South Carolina, who acknowledged 
all the political and economic evils of the institution, yet condemned 
any interference on the part of the North. ‘The conservatives in the 
Assembly came to assume an attitude of endurance until the institution 
would right itself or until emancipation could be brought about by 
orderly method on the part of the State. ‘The liberals or radicals 
passed from emphasis on the enormity of the wrong to the belief that 
the holding of slaves was a sin and to advocate the use of the judiciary 
of the church against the sinner. 


In 1830 there was begun in New York one of those revivals 
marked by emotion and excitement. The great preacher was the Rev. 
Charles G. Finney. The revival was far-reaching in effect for good, 
but the New England ministers, among whom was Dr. Beecher, ob- 
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jected to the revival methods and the attending emotionalism. Among | 
Finney’s converts was Theodore Weld, a young man with oratorical 
ability and a talent for leadership among other young men. Weld 
knew and admired Dr. Beecher in New England and was associated 
with the Tappans. This was the period in educational development 
when colleges were organized as Manual Training Institutes. Lane 
was so organized, and in this Weld was interested. Influenced by 
Finney and Tappan he became an enthusisatic evangelist in the in- 
terests of Abolition. 


When Beecher came to Lane as president, he found Weld and 
a group of his supporters there. Beecher was one of the greatest of 
anti-slavery leaders in the Presbyterian Church but he was not an 
“abolitionist.” Rather he supported the Colonization Society, but 
advocated the union of all the anti-slavery forces against the evil. 
From a few Abolitionists in Lane, Theodore Weld’s enthusiasm cre- 
ated many. Led by him the students organized into a debating 
society. Io this, President Beecher did not object. The result was 
eighteen days of what was really a religious revival in which the 
question of immediate emancipation was the theme. Immediate eman- 
cipation had been defined by the New York committee as “gradual 
emancipation immediately begun.” ‘This interpretation made con- 
verts. The Colonization Society was condemned. The enthusiasm 
was contagious and spread to other institutions. The result was that 
in 1834, in the absence of Dr. Beecher, the trustees of the Seminary 
took action. Resolutions were passed to prohibit the ardent anti- 
slavery discussions. The students led by Weld, withdrew from Lane 
and went to Oberlin. The Rev. Asa Mahan, the only trustee who 
protested against the resolutions, went with them and became the 
first president of that college. In later years Dr. Charles Finney 
came to Oberlin as president. Weld became an active evangelist in 
the interest of Abolition. In 1835 he appeared in Pittsburgh at the 
time of the meeting of the General Assembly. He was not a delegate 
to that body. He held meetings in another church and acted as a 
lobbyist in the interests of Abolition and the part the church should 
take in the anti-slavery movement. He made converts. 


To the Assembly of 1836 memorials were brought asking that 
body to take action against slavery, but the more conservative element 
won and the subject was postponed indefinitely, ‘‘based on the fact 
that no church judicatory had any right by its own authority to make 
laws to bind the conscience and on the fact that limited time of the 
Assembly would not allow of deliberation necessary to a judicious 
decision” (Gillett, vol. II, p. 525). Among the letters preserved by 
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the Donnell family of Decatur County is one from Samuel Donnell, 
delegate to the General Assembly meeting in Pittsburgh in that year. 
From his point of view it describes the situation. “It is conceded on 
all sides that we can go no further together. A committee of thirty 
members has been appointed to take into consideration the state of 
the church and, if possible, point out some plan of compromise. It 
is not expected that anything can be done. Old school, new school, 
slave holders and abolitionists have each held caucus meetings almost 
every night since the Assembly began. We are in a true sense of the 
word ‘A house divided against itself!’ The Colonization Society has 
an agent here. Several meetings have been held in the churches and 
great effort is being made to put down abolition. The Lord reigneth 
and will over rule all for the good of his church and his own glory.’ 


From the conditions described, the causes for the schism in the 
Presbyterian Church in 1837 may be enumerated as; first: doctrinal, 
arising from the Scotch vs. the Edwards-Hopkins Theologies, i. e., 
the interpretation of Calvin whom both accepted; second: questions 
of polity, arising from the lack of adherence to the Presbyterian 
standards under the Plan of Union; third: the determination of an 
element to preserve the supremacy of the Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions and Board of Education against the American Boards, function- 
ing under the Plan of Union, which no organized or responsible body 
of the church could call to account and, fourth: the agitation caused 
by the abolition minded factions in the church who classed all their 
opponents, whether southern slave holders or moderate minded anti- 
slavery reformers, together as supporters of the institution of slavery. 
A fifth indirect cause may be found in the frequently occurring emo- 
tional revivals which excited discussion of the interpretation of doc- 
trinal beliefs and practices and of the right atttude toward slavery. 


The General Assembly of 1837 was found to have a majority of 
the Old School element. The meeting was held in the Central Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. A memorial prepared in convention 
held in Philadelphia previous to the opening of the Assembly was 
referred to the proper committee, reported out and acted upon. 
With the adoption of the memorial, in substance, the task of the 
Assembly was completed. The division which resulted did not affect 
the organized law of the church. The Old School charged the New 
School with sixteen errors which had their origin in recent develop- 
ments in New England theology. The Plan of Union was abrogated 
as contrary to the constitution of the Presbyterian Church. Follow- 


** Camilla Donnell and Emma Donnell, “The Donnell Family”; Wm. Mitchell Print- 
ing Company, Greenfield, Indiana, 1912, p. 160. 
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ing this, resolutions were passed to the effect that, by operation of 
the abrogation of the Plan of Union of 1801, the Synods of Western 
Reserve, Utica, Geneva and Genesee were hereby declared out of 
connection with the Presbyterian Church. ‘The acts which declared 
these Synods as out of the jurisdiction of the church are commonly 
known as the exscinding acts. ‘They are improperly so called, say 
the Old School men. They should be entitled declarations of dis- 
connection or disowning acts.*° The Assembly likewise “‘affirmed that 
the organization and operations of the American Home Missionary 
Society and the American Educational Society and its branches of 
whatever name are exceedingly injurious to the peace and purity 
of the Presbyterian Church. We recommend therefore that they 
cease to operate within any of its churches.’’*° 


In August of 1837 in an assembly at Auburn, New York, the New 
School men met the charge of errors in theology with the Auburn 
Declaration, a series of sixteen doctrines in reply, “‘true doctrines in 
essential harmony with Calvinistic” theology. According to Schaff, 
this declaration must be regarded as the expression of the belief of 
the New School body at that time, whatever the views of the in- 
dividual membership may have been.** Unable to secure a hearing 
in the General Assembly of 1838 the division was completed. ‘The 
New School men declared the exscinding acts of 1837 as unconstitu- 
tional, hence revolutionary, and proceeded to form their own Assem- 
bly. In their organization they defined their position in contrast to 
that of the Old School, by affirming the usefulness of the American 
Home Missionary and the American Educational Society, and com- 
mended these undenominational agencies to the continued confidence 
and support of their churches. From this time until November, 
1869, the Presbyterian Church of the United States had two General 
Assemblies with two systems of Synods and two systems of Presby- 
teries, both claiming belief in the same religious principles and each 
claiming to be the only true Assembly of the Presbyterians. 


The New School men called their organization the Constitutional 
General Assembly. Its bonds of union were mainly aversion to a 
rigid ecclesiastism, their conviction of the injustice of the exscinding 
acts and their adherence to the voluntary system of conducting mis- 
sionary operations under the Plan of Union. On the subject of sla- 
very they were divided. The Assembly continued discussion of the 
constitutional power of the General Assembly over the subject of 

*® Taken from The Pittsburgh Commercial, November 13, 1869; Supplement. 

* Gillett, vol. II, p. 513. 


—* Schaff, vol. I, p. 809. The Auburn Declaration may be found in Schaff, vol. III, 
Ue a a 
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slaveholding in the churches under their care until in the year 1857- 
1858 those protesting against the discussion met in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and made plans to withdraw. In 1858, six synods and twenty- 
one presbyteries of the southern states were not represented. 

The Old School group was left in the possession of the machinery 
necessary to carry on its regular work. ‘There were among them 
both Edwardean and Scotch interpreters of Calvin and there were 
those who were not in sympathy with the exscinding acts. ‘They ac- 
cepted rather than approved them. Among these were the Princeton 
University men. There were those of strong anti-slavery sentiment, 
but who again yielded to the position of those who contended that 
the Assembly having already expressed itself on the subject of slavery 
should leave the solution in the hands of their southern brethren. 
The strong bond of union of the Old School was the determination 
to preserve, at whatever cost, the fundamental ecclesiastical doctrine 
of the church, i. e., first, the belief in a directing Providence; second, 
the Presbyterian church organization which they believed most effec- 
tive to carry on the work of Christ’s Kingdom and third, the standard 
of preparation for the ministry, which the church called for, through 
control of their own Board of Missions and Board of Education. 
With the secession of the southern states in 1861, it was necessary for 
the Assembly to express its loyalty to the Union and its opposition to 
the Rebellion. As a result Southern churches and Presbyteries with- 
drew almost in a body and formed a Southern General Assembly. 


Reunion of the two schools was in the minds of many. In 
the minds of some it had been only the next thought after 
the failure to prevent disunion. Overtures were made by the New 
School in 1838 and 1839 and again in 1846 but were of no avail. But 
conditions changed which changed the policies of the New School divi- 
sion. Growing denominational consciousness on the part of the Con- 
gregationalists resulted in 1852 in the Albany Convention in which 
they effected a national organization and gave up the Plan of 
Union. Thereby the Plan of Union came to an end. With the with- 
drawal of the Congregational element, those in sympathy with the 
Presbyterian policies were free to adopt plans more conducive to 
growth. There was a growing consciousness of the need of their own 
organizations to carry out the work on Home Missions and to create 
and maintain their own standards of preparation. The committee 
on Ministerial Education, for this group, dates from 1854 and the 
Presbyterian Committee on Home Missions from 1861. By the mid- 
dle of the sixties two great causes for alienation of the two groups 
were removed, the desire to favor the South by silence on the subject 


Reunion. 
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of slavery on the one side and opposition to the ecclesiastical mis- 
slionary organization on the other.** Compromise was now possible. 

The two Assemblies met alike in New York in May, 1869, and 
the terms of agreement for reunion were drawn. They adjourned to 
meet in Pittsburgh on the second Wednesday in November at eleven 
o'clock. In the interim the basis for reunion was to be submitted to 
the Presbyteries of each Synod. If two-thirds connected with each 
branch agreed to the terms they were to be binding. The Assemblies 
met on November 10, the Old School in the First Church of Pitts- 
burgh, and the New School in the Third. Two days were spent in 
receiving reports and in considering and completing the work of the 
different departments of each. The reports, from the votes of the 
Presbyteries, showed one hundred and ten of each and but one dis- 
senting vote in the remaining three Presbyteries of each division. In 
the Old School Assembly, the delegates from the Indianapolis Pres- 
bytery of the Indiana Synod were L. G. Hay and Allen McCaslin, 
elder in the Franklin Church. Dr. J. B. Garritt, beloved professor 
of Greek in Hanover College, was from the Madison Presbytery. 
In the New School Assembly, the Rev. Alexander Parker of Colum- 
bus, Indiana, and Dr. William Henry Wishard were delegates from 
the Indianapolis Presbytery. 

On Friday morning, November 12, after the opening service at 
nine o'clock and adjournment, the members of the New School As- 
sembly moved out of the Third Church in procession, moved down 
sixth Street to Wood Street. At the point opposite the entrance to 
the First Church they were met by the members of the Old School 
Assembly. The Moderators and officers exchanged greetings and 
a double line was formed, old and new, side by side. They moved 
over to Fifth Street, down Fifth to Smithfield, down Smithfield to 
Sixth and to the Third Church. All the way they were greeted by 
crowds of people. At the church the galleries were filled. On en- 
trance they were greeted with the hymn “‘Blow ye the trumpet, blow.” 
As the Moderators and officers took their places the audience sang 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus Name.’’ As the Moderators of the 
two Assemblies clasped hands, ‘‘Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow’ was rendered. There were addresses and later in the morning 
service they sang, ‘‘Blessed Be the Tie That Binds.”’ In the afternoon 
at three o'clock the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was observed in 
the First Church. The motion to dissolve was with the appointment 
of the Assembly for 1870 in Philadelphia in May.*° 

*® Gillett, vol. II, pp. 569-570. 


* This description is taken from The Pittsburgh Commercial, November 13, 1869; 
Supplement. Loaned by Mrs. J. C. Nelson, Logansport, Indiana. 
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As source material for the effect of the schism of 
1837 on the local church and community there are no 
Session Records of the First Presbyterian church in Franklin pre- 
served. What the position of the Franklin church and the Indian- 
apolis Presbytery was to be, we find forecast in other sources and in 
the records of the Presbytery.*° Dr. David Monfort was present and 
took part in a conference of ministers and elders in the home of Elder 
John Monfort in Monroe, Butler County, Ohio, in 1833. ‘The con- 
ference adjourned to meet in Cincinnati previous to the meeting of 
General Assembly of 1833. They represented the Old School party 
and their purpose was to voice their objections to the policies and 
practices of the New School group. Dr. David Monfort was one of 
the ministers chosen to formulate the objections. They stressed the 
abrogation of the Plan of Union, the use of the Assembly’s Board 
of Education and Boards of Missions and asked the Assembly to take 
action against the errors creeping into the church. Francis Monfort 
was Moderator of both conferences. Letters were read from the 
Rev. John Finley Crowe and Dr. James Blythe of Hanover College. 
The memorial was ordered printed and sent to each member of the 
next General Assembly. It is referred to as the Cincinnati memorial. 
The Presbytery of Indianapolis expressed similar views to a Con- 
vention of Old School adherents which met in Pittsburgh prior to 
the Assembly of 1834. 

The division was accomplished in the lower judicatories of the 
church as they severally convened. ‘The Synod of Indiana met in two 
divisions. Each party was organized to be known as the Synod of 
Indiana. The Indianapolis Presbytery, at the call of the Moderator, 
the Rev. Eliphalet Kent, met in Franklin, July 1, 1838, for the ‘“‘pur- 
pose of attending to any business which the peculiar status of the 
church might demand.” ‘The result was, the Presbytery adhered to 
the Old School Assembly. Against this action certain ministers of 
the Presbytery protested, declaring their belief that the New School 
Assembly was the true Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The 
division of the Presbytery showed the roll of the Old School had a 
membership of nine ministers with David Monfort, of Franklin, and 
Wm. A. Holliday, of the First Church of Indianapolis, among them. 
Hopewell, Shiloh and Bethany at Whiteland adhered to the Old 
School.*t 

Shortly after, the Rev. Eliphalet Kent and the Rev. John Todd 
and the churches within the bounds of the original Presbytery adher- 


Local! Divisions. 


* William Warren Sweet: “Religion on the American Frontier,” vol. II, The Pres- 
byterians, Harper and Brothers, pp. 834-838. : 
“ Holliday Pamphlets-—-State Library. 
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ing to the New School connected themselves with the Madison Pres- 
bytery. he first meeting of this Madison Presbytery was at Greens- 
burg on October 25, 1838. In October, 1839, the New School Synod 
passed a resolution dividing the Presbyteries. A Presbytery of Indi- 
anapolis was to be created, “‘said Presbytery to meet in Franklin the 
last Thursday of March, 1840, at eleven o’clock. The Rev. John 
Todd, or the oldest minister present, shall preach the opening sermon 
and preside until another Moderator can be chosen.”” According to 
this order of Synod the Presbytery met in Franklin at the appointed 
time. The Rev. Moody Chase was chosen Moderator and Henry 
Ward Beecher was stated clerk.“ The Second Presbyterian Church 
of Indianapolis had been organized of those adhering to the New 
School principles and Henry Ward Beecher was the pastor. 


New School Presbyterian churches were organized 
in Johnson County under the New School Presby- 
tery. On the twenty-fifth day of October, 1838, 
a paper was presented to the Madison Presbytery (N. S.) meeting 
in Greensburg bearing a list of fourteen names petitioning for the 
organization of a church in their neighborhood. . The petition read: 
“We the undersigned wishing to enjoy the means of grace in our 
neighborhood wish to be organized into a church under your care.”’ 
Among the names petitioning there are Adams (6), Smiley (2), 
Giunn (2), Ritchey (2), Bright (1), and Israel (1). The Presby- 
tery directed the Rev. Eliphalet Kent to organize them into a church. 
Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth day of November, 1838, a church 
was constituted with the above named members to be known as the 
Highland Church. Eli N. H. Adams was duly elected and ordained 
as elder. Eli N. H. Adams had been a member of the First Church 
in Franklin, received on April 26, 1835. The names of others of 
the fourteen appear on the First Church roll and the Highland roll 
marks them all as received by certificate. There is one citation 
(July 24, 1842) of reception for membership which reads “‘James C. 
Adams and Rebecca Adams from the Presbyterian Church of Frank- 
lin, which being of the old school refused them letters to our church.” 
We doubt its correctness. Elisha Adams gave three acres of land on 
which the Highland Church was built. It stood about one mile 
north of Amity.** 


The later roll shows such well known pioneer names as McAlpin, 
Magill, Patterson, Cummings, Kelly, Thompson and others. The 


Highland (N. S.) 
1838-1866. 


*” Holliday Pamphlcts—State Library. We are indebted to Harvey Todd for the 
use of the Highland Church Record covering the years October, 1838, to February 16, 1866. 
* Centennial Edition of The Franklin Star, September 21, 1923, p. 26. 
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record January 27, 1839, reads, ‘““Mr. Henry McAlpin, who had 
been set apart as ruling elder in Tennessee, was by this church elected 
to that office.” Mr. McAlpin was a pioneer from the Tennessee 
Cumberland Mountains and had been an elder in a Cumberland 
church. The name Kelly appears many times and their children were 
baptized in that church. Madison and William Kelly were members 
of the First Church in Franklin from 1838 and 1839 to 1842, when 
they transferred to Highland. There is evidence of family division 
in old and new school membership. Margaret Jane (Young) Tilford, 
oldest daughter of Joseph Young, charter member of the First Church 
of Franklin (O. S.) and her husband, John St. Clair Tilford, were 
members of the Highland Church. They transferred their member- 
ship to the Second Church in Franklin (N. S.) and later took letters 
to become charter members of the First Presbyterian Church in Vin- 
ton, lowa (N.S.). While such division is found and doubtless there 
were those among the leaders who preferred the New School prin- 
ciples and policies, it is the belief of this writer that many who left the 
First Church or who united with Highland as they entered land in 
the County did so because of the location of their land and the con- 
venience in church attendance. 

Among the men from the Presbytery, beside the Rev. Eliphalet 
Kent, who served this church on special occasions were the Rev. John 
M. Dickey, the Rev. P. S. Cleland from the Greenwood Church and 
the Rev. Benjamin Nyce. It was in this church that the Indianapolis 
Presbytery, newly separated from the Madison, met on March the 
twenty-sixth, 1840, with Moody Chase as Moderator and Henry 
Ward Beecher as stated clerk. On May 30, 1841, the record shows 
that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was present to administer the 
Lord’s Supper and that he baptised the children of James Ritchey 
and James H. Guinn. A son of David McAlpin, baptised by the 
Rev. E. Kent in September, 1841, was given the name, Lyman 
Beecher. There is record that the Indianapolis Presbytery (N. S.) 
met in the Highland Church on April 6, 1852. The last entry is 
February 16, 1866, and is a record of examination and approval by 
the Presbytery and is signed by the Rev. Hanford Edson of the Second 
Church of Indianapolis. 


ey The second New School Presbyterian Church in John- 
Ging son County was New Pisgah in Needham Township. 

On August 6, 1842, certain members of the Highland 
Church were by order of the Presbytery of Indianapolis (N. S.) 
formed into a church to be known as the New Pisgah Church.** The 


“New Pisgah Church Record, p. 1. Record loaned by Harry Magill. 
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church was constituted by the Rev. John M. Dickey. Among the 
names designated there were Magills (2), Pattersons (2), Kellys 
aoyevicAlpin: (1), Stewart) (1), Pullen: (1). °"Davidi McAlpin, 
James H. Magill and James Patterson, being chosen ruling elders, 
were duly ordained and installed.’ Madison Kelly was shortly after 
made an elder. The Rev. William N. Stimson was Moderator at 
the meeting of the Session, August 7; and served as pastor the first 
year. He was followed by the Rev. Benjamin Nyce. 

In a pamphlet prepared by Nelson Jones in 1937, to commemorate 
the organization of the Community Church of the Hurricane Neigh- 
borhood in 1917, Harry O. Magill has written a most interesting and 
valuable account of the organization and life of the Presbyterian 
Churches of Needham and Clark Townships. Mr. Magill says the 
New Pisgah church was probably organized in a building standing 
some sixty (60) rods south of the present location of the New 
Pisgah Church and on the west side of the Patterson Pike.*® They 
worshiped here for a number of years and later in a school house 
probably near the site of the Patterson-Magill Cemetery or in num- 
ber eight school house in Clark Township. 

The New Pisgah record for September 14, 1849, shows that the 
Congregation met to consider a site for the location of a church 
building. It reads, ‘‘the following place was selected for the site of 
the meeting house (to wit) Tetricks Cross Roads.” Mr. Magill 
says one half acre of land was donated to the Congregation at this 
point but they did not build on the land. It was “the one-half acre 
in the north-east corner of the west half of the south-west quarter of 
section thirty-two (32). township thirteen (13) north, range five (5) 
east, the same being the ground on which the present brick church 
now stands.’’*° 

Sometime prior to 1849 a log church was erected in Clark Town- 
ship about forty rods west of the John Magill residence. ‘This church 
was Cumberland Presbyterian and was also used by Methodist Episco- 
pal adherents living in that community. 


} On April 10, 1850, there was organized an Old 
ea S-) School Presbyterian church known as the New 
ril 10, , 
is Prospect Church. The first record reads,*’ ‘“The 
April 8, 1870. : : a ‘ oll al 
Lord God Almighty reigneth, doing his will in 
the armies of Heaven above and amongst the inhabitants of the earth 
* Jones and Magill, Pamphlet, p. 13. 
** Jones and Magill, Pamphlet, p. 13. 
* Record, New Prospect Church, p. 3. We are indebted to Harry O. Magill, great- 
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beneath. He casteth down one and raiseth up another. It hath ap- 
peared good unto the wise Ruler of the universe to put into the hearts 
of a few pious Christian men and women residing a few miles north 
of Franklin, Johnson County, Indiana, to establish an Old School 
Presbyterian Church for their own and their children’s training.” 

The plan was carried out by petitioning the Indianapolis Presby- 
tery (O. S.) convening at the Bethany Church, April 5, 1850. The 
petition was granted and a committee consisting of the Rev. David 
Monfort, the Rev. Benjamin F. Woods, ministers, and Harvey Sloan 
elder in the First Church of Franklin, was appointed. April 10, was 
set for the committee to convene in the Cumberland Church House 
for organization. ‘“‘The meeting was constituted with prayer by the 
Rey. Benjamin F. Woods.” Fifteen persons, with letters from 
New Pisgah (N. S.), Whiteland and Franklin (O. S.), presented 
themselves. ‘“‘These persons having given satisfaction from letters 
and examination of their piety and worthy standing in the churches 
from whence they came, they were organized into an Old School 
Presbyterian Church by electing and ordaining over them Thomas 
Patterson and John P. Henderson, Ruling Elders, and Mitchell 
Henderson as Deacon.” Later other persons were received from 
these same churches and some from Hopewell (O. S.) and some 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Rev. B. F. Woods was 
the first stated supply and served the church at intervals all through 
its history. Both the Rev. John and the Rev. James Gilchrist served 
the church some time during the twenty years of its history. There 
are signatures as Moderator of J. C. King, R. M. Overstreet, A. B. 
Morey and S. E. Barr. 

It is probable the Congregation worshiped in the building of the 
Cumberland Church until 1852 or 1853. On March 31, 1852, by the 
payment of seven dollars ($7.00) they procured a deed in fee simple 
from Henry Tetrick for the same ground he had previously donated 
to the New Pisgah Church. The New Prospect Congregation im- 
mediately erected a frame church on this land. It was dedicated in 
the fall of 1852 or 1853. ‘The site was used as a place of worship 
continuously to September 6, 1917. 

The Cumberland Church seems to have disbanded just prior to 
1860. The New Pisgah people were without a church building or 
land on which to build one. On October 30, 1860, Andrew Jackson 
Vaught and wife, Mary, deeded to James H. Magill and Henry 
Kelly, Trustees of New Pisgah Presbyterian Church, and to Andrew 
Jackson Vaught and William Magill, Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, one (1) acre for a church site. The acre -was 
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the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of section thirty-two 
(32), township thirteen (13) north, range five (5) east. On this 
site a brick building was erected in 1860. The two congregations 
occupied the church house on alternate Sundays. This practice was 
followed until! September 5, 1870, when New Pisgah (N. S.) and 
New Prospect (O. S.) were united. The Methodists continued to 
use the building until about 1876, when they disbanded. The mem- 
bers united with the various churches of the community. The build- 
ing was used by George Vaught for a barn until partially destroyed by 
fire. On the lower walls a frame structure was built and was in use 
as a barn when Mr. Magill wrote. 

When the two Presbyterian Churches united in 1870 they took 
the name of the New School Church, New Pisgah, and occupied the 
building erected by the Old School Church, New Prospect. In 1891 
the congregation built a new brick church house on the same site. In 
September, 1917, in union with the Hurricane Baptist Church and 
the Hurricane Methodist Protestant Church they formed the Com- 
munity Church under a Congregational organization.* 

When the New Pisgah church dissolved, they united as a congre- 
gation with the new organization, but the roll of the First Church in 
Franklin for that year, 1917, shows names of those who had long 
been members of the rural church. ‘The record books of the two old 
churches show interesting minutes of the meetings of the Sessions 
and the Congregations. ‘There are lists of membership and rolls 
of infant baptisms. 


of On September 25; 1850, the members of the 
Sept. 25, 1850-1859. Highland Church “living in Franklin were by 

Presbytery organized into a church denominated 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Franklin, consisting of James 
Ritchey, Susan A. Guinn, Elizabeth Cummings, Ann Cummings, John 
S. Tilford, Marg. J. Tilford, William A. Manwaring, Margaret 
Manwaring, Mary C. Hamilton, Emily Ritchey, Andrew J. Ritchey, 
Fabius M. Finch, Nancy Finch, Mary Ann Headley, S. S. Huntington, 
Cyrus Wicks, Mary Deitch, 8. S. Winslow, Martha Ann Winslow, 
Robert Todd and Mary Todd.’’*” 

Lot number nine (9) in the Herriott addition to the city of 
Franklin had been deeded to James A. Ritchey, William Cummings 
and Fabius Finch by James S. McCleilan on September 3, 1849. The 
lot was on the northeast corner of Market and Wayne Streets. Mar- 
ket is now Home Avenue. The lot is now occupied by the residence of 


* Tones and Magill, Pamphlet, pp. 13-14. 
From Highland Church record, p. 32. 
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the late Henry Barnett, who furnished us with items from his abstract 
and other facts of interest. A church house was erected facing 
Market. Fabius Finch, W. H. Manwaring and 8. S. Winslow were 
elders in the Highland Church and John 8S. Tilford was a deacon. 
Doubtless they served the Second Church in Franklin. 


The session record of the Second Church was preserved by Judge 
Finch and on his death was sent to this church but has been lost. 
Notes made from the Record state the entire number of members 
received into this church was forty-three and the last entry was 
Mayit 09 1859.7" 

Both Judge Finch and Dr. James Ritchey spoke at the Semi- 
Centennial of the First Church in 1874. Dr. Ritchey said, ‘““We had 
a New School Church, but the members were removed by death and 
otherwise until only Judge Finch, his wife, myself and Mrs. Cum- 
mings remained. Judge Finch and I sold the church and transferred 
the funds to the brethren in Edinburg.’** Mr. Barnett’s abstract 
shows that the property was deeded to the Rev. James Ritchey, April 
3, 1863; by James Ritchey to John W. Wilson, March 12, 1868; by 
John Wilson to Morris St. Palais, the Rev. Bishop of the Vincennes 
Diocese March 12, 1868. The building and grounds were used by 
the Roman Catholic people until February 2, 1905, when Francis 
Chatard, Bishop of Indianapolis, transferred them to the trustees 
of the Christian (Disciples) Church and the Roman Catholic people 
came into the possession of their present property on the corner of 
Yandes and Madison Streets. From the trustees of the Disciples 
church the property was transferred to Mr. Barnett. 

The old building on Home Avenue was wrecked. ‘The frame 
work was taken to the farm of William Mullendore. The side 
boards were incorporated into the structure of Mr. Barnett’s garage. 

The record of the Highland Church for May 10, 1863, reads: 
‘On motion, Judge F. M. Finch and his wife, Nancy Finch, and 
Dr. James Ritchey were admitted to membership in this church on 
recommendation of the Presbytery of Indianapolis. The above 
named persons were members of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Franklin, and when said church was dissolved were at their own 
request dismissed by Presbytery to this church.” Dr. Ritchey’s wife 
was Catherine VanNuys, a daughter of Tunis VanNuys, an elder in 
the First Church. She maintained her membership in that church.” 
It is interesting to note that some of these members of the Highland 

Dera Reeord, mold, 

** History of Half Century Celebration, p. 199. 


* Highland Church Record, p. 42. 
** History of the Half Century of Franklin Church, p. 200. 
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Church and Second Church took their membership to the Methodist 
Episcopal in Franklin. Some of them finally overcame their objec- 
tion to the old school doctrine and came into the First Church. One 
of these was Mary C. Manwaring (Mrs. Robert) Hamilton, who 
united with this church by certificate from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, February 15, 1873. She became one of the most active 
workers among the women of the church, in the Sunday School, in the 
Missionary Societies and especially in the North Mission Chapel. 
She was active in every good work in the community until her death 


mm 4903. 


The votes of the Old and New School Presbyteries in 1869 
to authorize the union of the two General Assemblies was the forecast 
for the reunion of the Presbyteries themselves. The Indianapolis 
Presbytery (N. S.) cast their ballot September 14, 1869, and the 
Indianapolis Presbytery (O. S.) on September 15. The first meet- 
ing of the United Presbyteries was held in the Third Church in In- 
dianapolis, July 5, 1870, with the Rev. Ransom Hawley (N. S.) 
mrouerator and the Rey. A..B. Morey (O. 8.) of this church, as 
Stated Clerk. Only there was no Old and New School. 


The Presbyterian Churches existing in Johnson County in 1870, 
1. e., Franklin, First; Hopewell; Bethany at Whiteland; Greenwood; 
New Pisgah; Shiloh in Union Township; and Shiloh, i. e., Cumberland 
in Needham Township were closely affiliated, so long as the rural 
churches continued their organization. 

We have seen how the New Pisgah congregation, in 1917, united 
with the Hurricane Methodist Protestant and the Hurricane Baptist 
to form the Community Congregational Church. 

The session minutes of the Shiloh, Union Township, Church, for 
the fall and early winter of 1888, record Dr. Pugh of the Hopewell 
Church, acting as Moderator. They also record dismissals to the 
Hopewell and Franklin churches. ‘The last session record was 
December 20, 1888. The church was dissolved. ‘The records are 
in the possession of the Hopewell Church. 

In 1906 the Cumberland Presbyterian church at large in the 
United States was united with the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America under the recognized standards of that church. 
At that time a section of the Cumberland Church continued to main- 
tain an Independent Cumberland organization. ‘The Cumberland 
Congregation of Needham Township known as Shiloh, adhered to 
that branch. At that time and in the years which followed, the roll of 
the First Church in Franklin shows names of those who brought their 
membership to it. They constitute some of the most substantial 
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members and some officers. The Congregation in Needham Town- 
ship had always borne rather the character of a Community Church. 
As time has gone on, while no other church has been united with it, it 
has received into membership those from other denominations until 
it has come to be known as the Shiloh Community Church, with an 
independent congregational organization. 


All evidence points to the belief that the position 
assumed by the First Church in 1838 under Dr. 
Monfort’s leadership was due to the objection to 
practices which had grown up under the Plan of Union and to the de- 
sire to adhere to their own Church Boards under the General As- 
sembly. There are however authorities who maintain that the major 
cause for the division in the church at large was slavery. The first 
authentic source for any position of the Franklin Church on slavery 
is found in the first newspapers published in the town. 


Slavery and the 
Local Church. 


The first newspaper published in Franklin was the Examiner.” It 
was edited and published by John R. Kerr, a blind man. ‘The first 
edition was December 13, 1845. The edition of February 7, 1846,” 
contains a full account of the organization, purpose and accomplish- 
ment of the Colonization Society as a nationwide movement. With 
the article was a call to organize a society in Franklin, auxiliary to 
the State Society. Such a meeting was held on February 9 in the 
First Presbyterian Church. George W. Demaree was called to 
the chair and John H. VanNuys was made secretary. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by Dr. David Monfort. A committee con- 
sisting of the Rev. David Monfort, the Rev. D. V. Smock of Hope- 
well and Peter Voris Esq. of Shiloh was named to draft a constitution. 
An address was delivered by the Rev. B. T. Kavanaugh of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. After the address the committee on the 
constitution reported. A committee to nominate officers was Dr. 
James Ritchey, Tunis VanNuys, and George King. The result of 
the nomination and election was President, Rev. David Monfort, 
D. D.; Vice-Presidents, (1st), Rev. D. V. Smock, (2nd) Garrett 
Ditmars, (3rd) Archibald Graham, (4th) Joseph Young, (5th) 
William Carson. The secretary was J. H. VanNuys; the treasurer, 
Nathaniel Peppard. Managers were G. W. Demaree, Samuel W. 
McKinney, J. R. Kerr, A. Bergen, Peter Voris, Ephraim Herriott 
and Gideon Drake. “Recess to candle light.”’ After candle light 
there was an opening prayer and two addresses, one by the Rey. 


*“ Banta, p. 281. 
* The Examiner, City Library. 
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Kavanaugh and a second by Dr. James Ritchey. There was a busi- 
ness meeting and adjournment. 


The edition of the paper, March 28, gives a communication from 
one M. R. Hull, evidently a representative of the Abolition Society. 
The paper quotes him. He refers to a cool reception in Franklin on 
the occasion of a visit. He states there were few Abolitionists in 
Franklin and they belong ‘mostly to the New School Presbyterian 
Church which had appointed a protracted meeting.’”’ He stayed and 
held meeting—‘Thinking the liberty from slavery of three million 
of my brethren of as much importance in God’s view as a New School 
protracted meeting in the little town of Franklin.” He reported the 
meeting had done good. Any lack of interest he ascribes to the 
Old School Presbyterian Church. It had granted the use of the 
church to Kavanaugh for his colonization work, ‘“‘whose object is to 
colonize the brothers and sisters and mothers of Jesus; to drive by 
Christian hatred, wicked prejudice and anti-Christian laws the heirs 
of God and joint heirs of Jesus Christ to a foreign and barbarous 
realm. ‘his is an object so congenial to their views that they grant 
their house for it without hesitancy. But if the Abolitionists should 
ask for their church to preach as Christ did the church lock shoots its 
hateful bolt into its socket. The house locks itself up in its own 
infamy and with its own sacrilegious voice speaks almost audibly to 
the ears of the philanthropist—‘I am a den of thieves.’”’ There is 
more until one ceases to wonder—if this is a specimen of Abolition 
propaganda—that the sane anti-slavery church people avoided the 
abolition organization. The comment of the Editor was that he 
doubted if Mr. Hull’s speech changed anyone’s opinion. He said 
nine-tenths of this community has fully as much sympathy for the 
colored man, without such hatred for the slave-holder, as has 


Mr. Hull. 


The paper carries similar reports through the years. There were 
invectives against the American Church and the American Union and 
a pronouncement that the Constitution was an alliance with despotism. 
That there was no such alignment among the anti-slavery people in 
the two churches is a known tradition. There were ardent anti-slavery 
men, perhaps abolitionists in belief, among the Old School member- 
ship and Dr. James Ritchey, active in the organization of the Coloni- 
zation Society, was a pronounced New School man. There was a 
meeting of the Colonization Society on July 4, 1846, at which time 
resolutions were offered by both Dr. Monfort and Professor Tisdale 
of Franklin College expressing their confidence in the work of the 
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organization. The movement may not have been a wise one but 
it did not seek to engender hatred. 


Early local sources and later church records give 
evidence that the men of this church were ever 
ready to defend a just cause even on the field of battle and that the 
women did their part to send them away with courage, to supply 
needed comforts for those at the front and to care for the suffering 
and destitute at home left by the seige of war. There is frequent 
reference in the lives of the pioneers, especially within the family 
letters, that the men who took up land in Johnson County were 
veterans of the Indian Wars and the War of 1812. 

The Franklin Examiner, the only newspaper in the town at that 
time, makes reference through the years 1846-1847 to the volunteers 
who were in the Mexican War. It makes frequent reference to the 
anti-war party in the country at large. The paper, itself, was a 
vigorous defender of the policy of the government toward Mexico 
and in the War. On the return of the volunteers there was an en- 
thusiastic welcome in an assembly of the people of the county and 
neighboring counties at the Court House and on the grounds. Dr. 
David Monfort made the prayer at the opening of the program. 
Gabriel M. Overstreet, Sr., gave the address of welcome. 


When Mrs. D. M. Overbay, on the occasion of the 
ninetieth anniversary of the church in 1914, gave her 
reminiscent talk, she said, “‘the early church suffered much dissension 
on the subject of slavery; one elder of the church having owned slaves 
in the South.”’” He may have been the only elder, but it is very doubt- 
ful if he were the only member of this church who had owned slaves 
in the South. Many of the pioneers to Indiana had been slave owners, 
who, becoming convinced of the wrong, freed them or sent them to 
Liberia and migrated to Indiana, a state which, under the law, was 
free of slaves. Some brought their slaves with them and freed 
them here. 


Defense and Politics. 


Civil War. 


That the dissention over slavery merged into political party dis- 
sentions there is evidence. George King was always a Democrat. 
He resigned his office as elder in 1857. His biographer says, “George 
King was ruling elder from 1824 to 1857, when at his own request, 
on account of his age and the political intolerance of some of his 
ecclesiastical brethren, he was excused from further duty on the 
session.”*> John P. Banta and his wife withdrew their membership 
on November 5, 1859, and placed it with Hopewell. Captain Banta’s 


°° Johnson County Press, June 26, 1868. 
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family, in late years, always said, ‘‘“Grandfather was hurt and with- 
drew.” Oren Dunn writing on January 9, 1935, said, ‘“The church 
had few Democrats. All I can remember were John P. Banta, Judge 
David Banta and our janitor, Mr. Moorehouse. Captain Banta was 
an elder and he resigned his office and left the church on account of 
politics, as I believe did Judge Banta for the same reason.”’ Mr. 
Dunn was mistaken about Judge Banta. He and his wife brought 
their letters from Shiloh in 1857 and held them here until they went 
to Bloomington in 1893. Mr. Dunn wrote further, ‘‘Uncle John 
Herriott was greatly opposed to keeping Mr. Moorehouse in his 
position. He said at one time, “I won’t have a Democrat making 
fires for me.” There is a word before the word Democrat but Mr. 
Dunn was a poor scribe and we were not quite sure as to what it was. 
Mr. Moorehouse kept his job until his death. 

That the feeling grew more tense, as it did in all churches and 
communities, as the Civil War approached, there is evidence. Dr. 
A. B. Morey came to this church as pastor in 1860. When he was 
back in 1914 he gave us a striking illustration of the extent of the 
feeling. I give the story as the Franklin Star reported it:°’ ‘War 
was beginning. It was a great question with me as well as everyone. 
I had four brothers in the South. I did not see anything to do but 
to go South until the war cloud swept by, but it did not go by. John 
Herriott came to me and said—‘You will pray for the boys. Pray 
that they may have strength.’ I did. Monday he said: ‘That is 
alright, but pray a little stronger.’ So the next Sunday I prayed a 
little stronger that right might triumph. On Monday he said: “That 
is alright, a little better, but make it a little stronger.’ I then gathered 
together all of the histories I could find in Franklin, and studied the 
principles of government, the constitution through and through and 
everything pertaining to the government I could find and I came out 
of that study finally and thoroughly convinced that the South was 
wrong and the North was right. I told the Session I was going to 
preach a sermon on the government. I did not know just how many 
people there were in Franklin who were opposed to the war, but I 
_ told them if they would not allow me to preach I[ was going to resign. 
They said: ‘Go and preach.’ I made up my mind I would write my 
sermon, so I wrote it out. The church was packed. Just before, 
however, the Session called me in and said they wanted to pray. 
Mr. Dunn (Samuel, father of Oren) prayed that I might have wis- 
dom to say the right thing and that I might have courage. All placed 
their hands on my head and prayed. I started my sermon and read 


* Franklin Evening Star, December 2, 1914. 
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my text. Suddenly a thought came to me and I switched off on to 
another line of thought and I found out afterwards that had I con- 
tinued in the line of thought which [| started, I would have split the 
church. But after changing, the church stood solid. At the close of 
the prayer the Session and all of us gave ourselves to God. After that 
the boys enlisted and we prayed that the northern army might succeed.”’ 


The boys did enlist from Franklin, from Shiloh, from Hopewell 
and from all over the county. George Voris wrote January 1, 1925, 
“YT remember vividly on Sunday, the 14th of April, 1861, the news 
was wired all over the country that Fort Sumpter had fallen. On 
Monday President Lincoln issued an order for 75,000 troops. On 
Tuesday Governor Morton issued an order for six regiments from 
Indiana. Then it was all war.” Mr. Voris listed those from Shiloh 
and Hopewell. These with those from Franklin and other points 
of the county formed Company F of the Seventh Indiana Regiment. 
A flag was made by the women of the Hopewell community. It was 
presented by Mary Ellen VanNuys (Mrs. Peter) Covert who made 
the presentation speech. The acceptance speech was made by Cap- 
tain Thomas A. Jeffery on behalf of the Franklin Riflemen. Cap- 
tain Jeffery had united with this church, February 28, 1858. Ai list 
of the men was prepared in 1924 and is preserved. Albert Voris and 
Wm. J. Magill are reported killed in action. Captain Jeffery re- 
turned after the war and with his family maintained his membership 
in this church until June 29, 1881, when they took their letters to 
the Memorial Church in Indianapolis. The place of the presentation 
of the flag was in the Joseph Combs Grove, one mile west of the 
Hopewell Church. The point is on a farm now owned by Leslie 
Giddings. It lies between the two farms owned by William Wheat 
Ragsdale. Both speech and flag are in the possession of Paul Covert 
of Hopewell.** 

There were more Democrats in the church than Mr. Dunn knew 
about, and some were among the most prominent families in Franklin. 
Beside the Bantas, there were Webbs, Woollens, Byfields and a 
Barnett family. Willis Sanford Webb and William Wesley Woollen 
operated the bank in Franklin at that time. W. W. Woollen was 
a brother of Thomas Woollen, a lawyer and later judge of the circuit. 
He and his wife, Sarah Young Woollen, were members of the Pres- 
byterian church. All were looked upon with suspicion because they 
were Democrats; their loyalty was doubted. 

The writer's father and mother came to Franklin during the war, 
in 1864. The father was a minister in the Presbyterian Church and 


* Information furnished by George L. Jeffery. 
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soon after he came Dr. Morey asked him to occupy his pulpit on a 
specified Sunday. He was a brother-in-law of W. W. Woollen and 
the elect among the Republicans did not know his party but doubted 
his fitness. The church house was the old Brick Church with the 
auditorium on the second floor with the stairways leading thereto. 
Mother Sloan, the good wife of Elder Harvey Sloan, went to church, 
mounted the stairs, to convenient hearing distance and sat down. She 
said she would wait until the minister prayed and if he prayed right 
she would go on into the service. Mr. Palmer was a Republican and 
even an Abolitionist in his Seminary days. ‘The Democrats enjoyed 
the story. 

This church did its full part as always in whatever work there 
was to be done to relieve the suffering and want of the men at the 
front and to care for their families in distress. It was at this time 
that Mr. Morey put on his “private theatricals” to raise money for 
relief and Mrs. Morey organized the Dorcas Society. This church 
took active part then and in after years in the work of the Freed- 
men’s Board, inaugurated to help the newly freed colored people. 


In the three wars which this church has had to ex- 
perience since the Civil War and Reunion, there is no 
evidence of any political expression or alignment. HHowever-much 
men may have differed in their estimate of the wisdom of policies 
pursued, the ultimate position was one of solidarity on the part of 
the church people in the performance of whatever work they were 
called upon to do in the interests of the men in the service. 


Late Wars. 


Robert Brown said at the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, 1899, “The church gave unsparingly of her 
sons in the defense of the Union and eight of her young men engaged 
in the war for humanity against Spain.”’ Two of those young men 
-- were Smith Kelly, who united with the church, February 3, 1887, and 
_ Charles Bowen, who brought a letter from the New Pisgah Church 
June 1, 1895. Both came back to serve at home. Charles Bowen 
served the church as a deacon. Fred Borgstadt, who served in the 
war, united with the church after his return April 16, 1922, and 
Carl Goff on October 2, 1938. John Henry Tarlton who served as 
the Captain of their Company, united with the church January 3, 
1926. Now at an age of more than ninety years there is no more 
faithful attendant on the services. 


Spanish American. 


Fifty-three young men and one young woman from 
this church entered the service in World War I. 
Fortunately there were no gold stars. They all came home to serve 
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their country in the interests of peace. Some of these men are found 
among the elders, the deacons, the trustees and in other places in this 
church and community. Some have found their homes and their 
service in other churches and in other communities. Some have gone 
to their long home. Some of the young men, not members of this 
church at the time, but who served in the war, have since come into 
the membership and are active in its service. 

On Sunday morning of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
church, ‘‘Founder’s Day,” a world war service flag marked with a 
star for each of the fifty-three young men and the one young woman, 
was dedicated. The flag was enclosed in a glass case and was the 
gift of Arthur Allen Alexander. The service of dedication was con- 
ducted and an inspirational address was made by the pastor, the Rev. 
K. Palmer Miller, himself a chaplain overseas in the war. 

The young woman who served was Miss Jessica B. Anderson, 
artist and French student. She with her mother and one sister united 
with this church, January 7, 1917. She was a,member of the West- 
minister Guild. While in Franklin she followed her profession, that 
of commercial art, in Indianapolis. Her knowledge of the French 
language made her available as an interpreter, first on occasions in 
Indianapolis and then abroad with the Red Cross in Paris. 

Two great movements came out of World War I, the “New Era 
Movement”’ for the church and ‘“The Covenant of the League of 
Nations” for the world, for the maintenance of peace. 

From the record of deliberations of the New York Conference on 
the New Era Movement, as given in the El Paso Herald, September 
14, 1918, we quote: ‘The New Era Movement was born out of 
the agony of world war. The center of the movement is spiritual. 
Its energies must proceed from the recognition of the unparalleled 
need, of the whole world, of that which the church has so fully at its 
disposal in the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

When the “Covenant of the League of Nations,” looking toward 
a “Parliament of men,’ came before the United States Senate the 
body rejected the plan and took its stand for armed isolation. What 
will the Church and the United States Senate do as World War II 


comes to a close? 


Seventy-five men and the pastor have served or are 
now serving in World War II. The expression 
‘“‘war and the home front” has taken on more force as the three wars 
have in turn confronted the country. ‘War and the home front,” 
where the home front means the interest in and support rendered by 
the Christian Church to the boys on the military front, has a signifi- 
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cance in World War II never before manifest. There is a reciprocal 
experience of the need of spiritual help and cooperation. In this 
church Captain Howard W. Stone as Chaplain on the front line, 
Dr. Alexander Sharp as interim pastor on the church line at home 
and Elizabeth Trefflick (Mrs. O. I.) Demaree, faithful secretarial 
medium for boys, pastors and church, constitute the force leading 
the work. ‘The church makes its contribution directly to the boys in 
various ways. When a boy enlists he is given a copy of the New 
Testament, bourd in khaki if he is in the Army and blue if he is in the 
Navy. He is also presented with a copy of ‘Strength for Service,” 
a pocket-size book with daily readings and prayers and scriptural 
references. On the fly leaf of the book is pasted a picture of Saul- 
man’s head of the Christ. 

Each week the Church Bulletin is mailed to the boys and each 
month the letter written by Captain Stone is mimeographed in the 
home office and sent to them. At Christmas a pocket volume is 
sent. Last year (1943) it was a volume by Robert E. Spear. This 
year, 1944, the booklet “Abundant Living” by E. Stanley Jones is 
being sent. 


This church has one gold star. Private First- 
class Stanley Matthews Barnett, son of Oral S. 
and Pansy Matthews (Mrs. Oral S.) Barnett, 
was killed in action in Normandy, July 27, 1944. He was born in 
Franklin and received his early education in the public schools of the 
city. He was graduated from the High School with the class of 1941, 
having spent an intervening year, 1939-1940, in the Kentucky Maili- 
tary Institute. He attended Franklin College one and one-half 
years before he was called to service on May 19, 1943. 

He was trained for service in Camp Wolters in Texas, Carson in 
Colorado, and Roberts in California. After a brief furlough he was 
sent to Camp Mead in Maryland and then overseas in June, 1944, 
following his twenty-first birthday in January. 

In the High School, in the Kentucky Institute, and in College 
he took part in athletics and in all of the extra-curricular activities. 
In College his fraternity was Phi Delta Theta. 

Stanley possessed a fine mind. In his public school tests for men- 
tal rating, he ranked at the top of his group. His high rank in the 
English tests for college entrance and his place in the upper third of 
the class at the close of his Freshman year, enabled him to qualify for 
army reserve. In camp training, the tests showed the same fine 
ability and the same high ranking. 

The child of Christian parents, active in church work, he had been 
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trained in the principles and practices of the Christian religion. On 
April 9, 1936, he united with the church. His continued attendance 
on church service whenever available and the letter written to his 
parents the day before his death give evidence of the depth of his 
conviction in the value of those principles and practices. ‘‘Well, here 
I am, right in the middle of the big show. I am still well and am get- 
ting enough to eat, though I am and have been caked with the dirt 
and mud of France for the last several days. They say there are no 
atheists in the foxholes and I believe them. I have prayed more in 
the last several days than I did in a year’s time at home. Yes, the 
war is teaching me a lot. 

‘Don’t worry too much. Remember whatever happens, it is for 
the best; God bless you.” 

As the church would pay tribute to Stanley Barnett, she remem- 
bers Richard Jones, who in his infancy was a child of this church. 
Such young men, fine in character, keen in intellect, clean and strong 
in body with high purposes and ideals, though as years count, theirs 
were few, must have lived during their later months very fully, very 
intently. They were evidently conscious they were giving their lives. 
They were conscious that they were giving them in order that the 
people of the world might live according to the rights, the privileges 
and the religious principles to which they, themselves, had been 
reared and in which they placed their faith. 


Christian work in those parts of Franklin and among 
the people not in close relation with any of the 
established churches has usually been an inter-church project. In this 
work the First Presbyterians, as a church and as individual members, 
have always had, and have today, an active interest. 

The first mission school of which we have any knowledge was 
initiated and carried forward by Abram Bergen. Mr. Bergen had 
a tannery on Youngs Creek where it crossed South Main Street. 
There were few, if any, houses south of where the bridge now stands. 
The region around the tannery was a resort and play ground for boys 
from families who had little or no church connections. They played 
there on Sunday afternoon as well as during the week. To meet the 
needs of these boys Mr. Bergen organized his mission Sunday School. 
The school was held in the afternoon and in a room on the third floor 
of a building on East Court Street. In the very first days he was 
helped by the Rev. Nathan Palmer and later by Robert Alexander and 
Dr. John F. McClain. Dr. McClain was an ordained Methodist 
minister, who also practiced medicine. When Dr. DeWitt George 
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came to Franklin to practice medicine he taught a class of boys in 
that school. Dr. George was a Baptist. 


This school either discontinued or was merged with a group of 
workers who met on the second floor of the Alexander building, 
corner of Jefferson and North Water Streets. In this school Hinkley 
Reece was superintendent and Mrs. Reece taught a Bible class. They 
were from the Baptist Church. Miss Sallie Ragsdale was the secretary. 


The School seems to have declined, for the Presbyterian session 
minutes of 1881 and 1882 show interested discussion of the mainte- 
nance of a Mission School “now that the Jefferson Street Baptist 
School was to be abandoned.”’ _R. V. Ditmars, Ephraim Jeffery and 
W. B. Ellis were appointed to solicit funds and officers were chosen. 
C. H. Voris was to act as superintendent and Miss Sallie Ragsdale 
was to be secretary. The school was to be under the supervision of 
the Session. About the same time there was evidence of an interest 
on the part of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a sort of 
hang-over from the Baptist mission. It is evident the Presbyterians 
threw their support to this movement. ) 


The greatest need for such a school was felt to be in the north 
part of the town. Women active in the W.C.T.U. at that time were 
Mrs. A. B. Colton, Mrs. Hinkley Reece, Mrs. H. H. Lyster, Mrs. 
Nellie Dungan, Mrs. Ada Buckingham and Mrs. Robert Hamilton. 
There were others. The result was that Robert Hamilton donated 
a lot and a frame building was erected which became known as the 
“Mission Chapel.” ‘The lot was on Johnson Avenue, in the Hamil- 
ton and Oliver addition to Franklin, on the corner just where Pratt 
street ends. It is now occupied by a residence numbered 700 North 
Johnson Avenue. The building was one large room facing east, with 
a large raised platform at the west end. 

Here Sunday School services were held regularly for a number 
of years. Church service was rare, but there were occasiona! special 
services of a revival character with large and interested attendance. 
There were Christmas and other entertainments for the children and 
picnics in the summer. Mrs. Colton and Mrs. Reece both served 
terms as superintendent. Miss Sallie Ragsdale served as secretary 
and then Miss Effie Crowell. There is a record in the Presbyterian 
Missionary Society in 1885 of Mrs. Lyster appealing for teachers. 
Mrs. Buckingham, Mrs. Lena Borgstadt, Miss Pearl Alexander and 
Miss Bertha Fletcher taught classes. Mrs. John Fletcher, who lived 
on the Fletcher farm just north of Franklin, was known for her good 
works all up and down Johnson Avenue. 

There are women in Franklin today, who are doing splendid work, 
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who are ready to testify that some of best religious instruction ever 
given in the town was given in that old Mission Chapel and that it 
provided services for persons who would not have studied elsewhere. 
The Rev. H. Farr Waggener, a student, taught a class and preached 
his first sermon in the Chapel. The same was true of the Rev. W. G. 
Everson. One of the special entertainments was devoted to Temper- 
ance and the effect of alcohol on the human system. Hazlett A. 
Cuppy, well known in the literary world in later years, gave a reading 
in which he most dramatically depicted the fate he would apply to 
every bottle, the contents of which was made to steal away men’s 
brains. ‘This was a community project of the eighteen-eighties and it 
was under the cooperation of all of the churches. 

In 1891 the Rev. Allen Hill, a Baptist minister, secured a tract 
of land in north Franklin bounded by Hamilton Avenue, Yandes, 
Pratt and Duane Streets. He began to hold evangelistic services, 
first in a tent-like building with a saw-dust floor. In 1895 he sold 
the southwest corner of this plot, now designated as lot 113 in the 
H. and O. addition, to Trustees for a North Baptist Church. A 
frame church building facing Duane street was erected and a church 
was constituted which was known as the North Baptist Church of 
Franklin. Sunday School, preaching services, and regular prayer 
services on every Thursday evening, were instituted to meet the re- 
ligious needs of that section of the city. Virgil Hicks served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday School for some twenty years. This work 
was continued until some time prior to June, 1928, when the church 
building, through purchase, passed into the hands of the Nazarenes of 
the Indianapolis district. 

The erection of the more substantial church building by the 
Baptists, located as it was and the constitution of a regular denomina- 
tional church, naturally drew for its attendance and membership from 
the same section of the town and the same people who had been 
served by the Mission Chapel. The Chapel was bought by Andrew 
Furgason and S. P. Alford. Mr. Furgason wrecked it and used a 
part of the material in building the house now occupied by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Bridges at 900 Hamilton Avenue. The lot reverted to the 
Hamilton estate and was sold for residence. | 

The Nazarenes held some services in the North Church. Later 
there were Community Services under the direction of J. O. Fort and 
‘the Rev. Carl Wirey of the Methodist Church. The evident interest 
‘on the part of the people of that locality and the success of the meet- 
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Beginning with the meeting of the Session of the First Presby- 
terian Church on July 9, 1928, and running all through the meetings 
of the summer and early fall, there were discussions and plans for the 
purchase of the building either alone or in cooperation with the other 
three of the four down town Protestant Churches. Appeals were 
made through the Franklin Evening Star, to the Christian people 
that the church should not remain closed or sold for business purposes. 
The situation was especially well emphasized in articles written by 
Miss Alice Crowell and Victor Bergen. Mr. Bergen had recently 
taken the religious census of that part of Franklin and had been made 
familiar with the desire of the people living there to support a church 
if financial conditions were made possible. 


The result was that the Suckow family bought the building with 
the lot on which it stands, and paid the price asked by the Nazarenes. 
The Suckow family had been appealed to and were interested in the 
preservation of the building for church purposes. William Suckow, 
Sr., died October 25, 1928. Before there was any settlement of the 
estate, the sons, William, Jr., and Karl, and the daughter, Clara Jo- 
sephine, with the other heirs, agreed that money should be provided 
to secure the building and to put it in condition entirely suitable for 
church purposes. This was done. The building was substantially 
improved. The exterior was painted, the interior redecorated, a 
proper floor was provided and a furnace was installed. There was 
a new wiring system and proper light fixtures. There was additional 
provision for the Sunday School classes. Later the chairs, that had 
been the form of seating, were removed and the proper type of church 
pews, brought from an unused church in the country, were substituted. 
More recently the family has provided the Congregation with new 
Hymnals. 


The transfer of the lot and building was made from the Indian- 
apolis District of the Nazarene Church to Ralph Caplinger as trustee 
from the Community Church, Leland Hougland, trustee from the 
Baptist Church, Jesse E. Hitz, trustee from the Methodist Church 
and Victor Bergen, trustee from the Presbyterian Church. ‘These 
trustees are to hold such real estate and lease the same to the Franklin 
Community Church for the sum of One (1) Dollar a year to be used 
for church purposes. ‘The church is designated as the Memorial 
Church and is known to have been bought and established as a mem- 
orial to Mr. and Mrs. William Suckow, Sr., by their children, but in 
all of the business transaction there is no mention of the Suckow 
name. It is entirely a non-denominational church and was instituted 
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to be operated only by the residents of the neighborhood and com- 
munity who attend the services. 

On Thursday evening, Thanksgiving Day, 1928, the Memorial 
Church of North Franklin was dedicated with appropriate services. 
They were in charge of the Rev. John B. Ferguson, then pastor of 
the Hopewell Church. 

The minutes of the First Presbyterian Church of November 15, 
1928, show the sending of a letter of appreciation to the William 
Suckow family. Since 1928 the minutes show the church has never 
lost its interest nor failed in its support in what ever relation needed. 

The Memorial Church itself has been fortunate in the men who 
have served as pastors. It is today doing a fine work and shows 
evidence of becoming a self-supporting institution. 

Believe it or not, abstracts of land transfers make interesting 
reading. Such is true of lot 113 of the H. and O. addition to Frank- 
lin. Itis the seat of the Memorial Church. It is memorial in another 
sense. The lot is on land entered from the government by Garrett 
Bergen on October 17, 1822. Garrett Bergen sold a substantial 
portion to Robert Hamilton and Samuel Oyler, who laid it off in city 
lots. It was one of those lots on Johnson Avenue that Robert Hamil- 
ton and his wife gave for the Mission Chapel. On July 1, 1872, the 
Rev. Samuel E. Wishard bought from Robert Hamilton and his wife 
a plot of ground bounded by Hamilton Avenue, Yandes, Platt and 
Duane Streets. It is designated in the abstract as “lot 113 and other 
lots.” On the Yandes Street side the Rev. Mr. Wishard built a sub- 
stantial brick house. Here he and his family lived during his pastor- 
ate of the Franklin Church. From the Yandes Street side extending 
back the plot constituted the playgrounds of the Wishard children 
and any Presbyterian strays who saw fit to go there. They were 
often the scene of lawn parties put on by the church. After Dr. 
Wishard, the property passed to James H. Pudney, then to Professor 
John Moncrief. Then many college parties were held there. From 
the Moncriefs it went to the Rev. Allen Hill and later the southwest 
corner was cut off and designated as lot 113. | 


In the one hundred and twenty years of work, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Franklin has planned 
and carried out six formal programs in celebration of Founders Day, 
November 30, 1824. The first marked the fiftieth year of her ex- 
istence and was celebrated in 1874 in the pastorate of Dr. Samuel 
Ellis Wishard. The second was on the occasion of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary. This was in 1899 during the pastorate of Dr. Leon P. 
Marshall. The third, on the occasion of the ninetieth anniversary, 


Anniversaries. 
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was celebrated in 1914 during the pastorate of Dr. Buford Tyler. 
In 1919, during the pastorate of Dr. Rhys Price Jones, when the 
church was ninety-five years old, she gave her fourth celebration. 
1924 was centennial year and the fifth celebration was held in the 
pastorate of Dr. K. Palmer Miller. When the church was one hun- 
dred and ten years old, it celebrated a sixth time, during the pastorate 
of the Rev. Anthony Meengs. 

In addition to the six celebrations in honor of Founder’s Day the 
church held a service on Sabbath morning, November 22, 1925, in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the erection of the 
present church building. The committee for that occasion was Wil- 
liam Baxtor McCollough, Ann Ellis (Mrs. J. G.) Covert and Miss 
Eva Jones. Dr. Wishard’s text for the sermon he preached in 1875, 
to stimulate the interest on the part of the people to build the new 
church house, was taken from the book of Ezra, fifth chapter and the 
fifteenth verse, ‘“‘Let the house of God be built in this place.” The 
pastor in 1925, Dr. K. Palmer Miller, took the text for his sermon 
fifty years later from the same book of Ezra, the same chapter, the 
fourth verse, ‘‘What are the names of the men that make this build- 
ing.’ Mr. Miller’s sermon was in eulogy, first, of the inspirational 
power of Mr. Wishard’s sermon and, second, of the men who had 
accomplished the work. 


The first celebration of Founders Day, or the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the history of the church, 
covered the time from Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 28 through Monday evening, November 30. On Saturday there 
were sermons by Dr. J. G. Monfort, nephew of Dr. David Monfort, 
and by Dr. A. B. Morey. On Sunday morning Dr. Joseph F. Tuttle, 
President of Wabash College, delivered an address on the theme, 
‘“‘God’s work in the world the last fifty years.’’ ‘The scripture text 
was Numbers, 23:23, ‘“What God hath wrought.” Sunday after- 
noon was devoted to the Sunday School. The other Sunday Schools 
of the city had been invited. George Voris, the superintendent, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Julia McCollough Voris was at the organ. ‘There were 
addresses by Dr. R. D. Morris of Oxford College, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Parker, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Columbus, Indi- 
ana, Dr. A. B. Morey and Dr. Wishard. A communion service was 
held on Sunday evening. 

A history of the church had been prepared by Judge David D. 
Banta and a history of the Sunday School by Dr. Wishard. These 
were read on Monday, which was Memorial Day. There were mem- 
orials for Dr. Monfort, the first pastor, by J. G. Monfort and by 
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Isaac Pierson Monfort, a son. There was a Reminiscence Meeting 
at which time a letter was read from Dr. McKee, the second pastor. 
The third pastor, Dr. A. B. Morey, was present. The fourth pastor 
in the fifty years was the Rev. S. E. Wishard, then in charge of 
the church. 

There were dinners and suppers prepared by the ladies and served 
in the Sunday School room of the church. On the following Sunday 
Dr. Wishard preached a sermon on ‘‘Presbyterian Doctrine and Life.” 

All of the sermons and addresses including the papers on the his- 
tory of the Church and Sunday School were collected and published. 
The book likewise contained a roll of the membership to that time. 
In going through the record of the committees and those who took 
part from the membership of the church, there are none living today. 
When we celebrated ten years ago we could enumerate of those still 
living who took active part: Angie Dunlap (Mrs. Will) Voris, Bax- 
ter McCollough, Oren Dunn and Julia McCollough (Mrs. Harvey) 
Voris. At that time there were those who, as children, had helped 
make the wreaths of cedar that formed so much of the decorations. 

There are those in the church today who own copies of the 
Wishard publication of that celebration. ‘They are valuable. It is 
interesting and profitable reading. ‘The church owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Wishard and Judge Banta for the history they preserved 
to us and to coming generations. ‘They both possessed a rare sense 
for determining and preserving values in the life of the church and 
the community. 


On the occasion of the second celebration, which marked 
the seventy-fifth anniversary, in 1899, the history of the 
church for the first seventy-five years was read by Robert 
Allen Brown. Mr. Brown was asked to write the history of the 
twenty-five years which followed the fifty covered by Judge Banta. 
Mr. Brown, like Judge Banta, was the descendant of a pioneer family. 
He possessed the sense of the true historian. That fact and the lure 
of pioneer days caused him to go back to the beginning. In doing so 
and in the work he did as Historian for the Hopewell church he gave 
stories of Presbyterian pioneer life in Johnson County not hitherto 
discovered and recounted. We have drawn freely on these. Mr. 
Brown’s paper is preserved. His work for the Hopewell Church is 
preserved in copies of the Hopewell Herald edited and published 
by John A. McCaslin. 

Of the former pastors Dr. Morey and Dr. Torrance were present. 
Dr. Wishard would have been but, midway on his journey to Frank- 
lin, he received a telegram from the president of the Home Mission 
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Board asking him to go to Washington to use his influence in the 
Roberts-Utah-Mormon Case pending in Congress. He sent a letter 
of greeting which was read. ‘There was a reminiscence meeting in 
which letters were read from former members, notably from those 
who had gone out into the ministry. There were sermons preached 
by Dr. Torrance and Dr. Morey. It is recorded that on the occasions 
of those sermons, chairs had to be placed in the aisles to accommodate 
the people who came to hear. 


In 1914 during the pastorate of Dr. Tyler the ninetieth 
anniversary was celebrated. Dr. Morey, pastor 1860- 
1871, was present and took active part in all the ceremonies. There 
were reminiscences by some who had known Dr. Monfort. These 
were Mrs. David Overbay, John Carson and R. V. Ditmars. Others, 
Joseph M. Dunlap and Oren Dunn, recalled the days of Dr. McKee, 
1850-1860. 


90th Year. 


For the celebration of the ninety-fifth anniversary, 
1919, in Dr. Jones ministry there was a week of 
services. [hey dated from Sunday November 16 through Sunday, 
November 23. The committee on arrangement was James G. Covert, 
A. A. Alexander and W. B. McCollough. The committee for the 
preparation of the history of the church through its one hundred 
years was appointed at that time. 


On Sunday, November 16, Dr. F. W. Backmeyer, General Super- 
intendent in Indiana Synod, was present and gave the morning ser- 
mon. In the evening the Rev. 8. 8. Bergen, ordained in this church 
in 1872, gave his “‘Recollections”’ and the pastor, Dr. Jones, preached. 
Through the week there were services each evening at seven o’clock 
and Dr. John B. Ferguson, at that time pastor of the Hopewell 
church, preached. Various groups of the Sunday School took a part 
on the different nights. On Sunday morning, November 23, Dr. Fer- 
guson was again present and read the scripture lesson. Dr. William 
Torrance, pastor 1877-1886, preached the sermon. In the afternoon 
the history of the church covering the ninety-five years, so far as 
prepared, was read. On Sunday evening, Dr. Torrance gave the 
pastoral prayer and Dr. Buford Tyler, pastor 1909-1919, preached. 
The Holy Communion was administered. 


95th Year. 


Other services seem to have followed during the week and, on 
Friday, November 28, there was a “Church Home Night” at which 
time the men of the church entertained the women. There was a 
supper at six-thirty, which the men served, and there was a program 
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at seven-thirty. Edwin L. White and Omer H. Hougham were 
in charge. 


1924 called for the celebration of one hundred years 
of the history of the church. Preparation for the 
event, under the direction of Dr. Miller and his committees, had 
gone on for several months previous to the events. ‘Che services 
Seance through the week beginning with Sunday, Novmber 23, 
to Sunday, November 30. 

Sunday, November 23, was “A ohne of Praise.’ Dheieve 
S. S. Bergen was again present to take a part. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, 
President of Princeton Theological Seminary, was present and de- 
livered two inspiring sermons. The morning theme was “The Un- 
changing Christ’? and was based on the eighth verse of the thirteenth 
chapter of Hebrews, ‘“‘Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today and 
forever.’ Dr. Stevenson emphasized the thought that it was the 
ever presence of an unchanging Christ which was the essential factor 
in the endurance and progress of a church. ‘The evening sermon was 
supplementary to that of the morning. The theme was ‘The Grow- 
ing Church,” based on the eighteenth verse of the third chapter of 
Peter’s Second Epistle, ‘“But grow.” The sermon was full of thought 
to a church about to enter on its new century. 


Centennial. 


Monday evening was the “fellowship dinner’ and candle 
lighting service. ‘The dinner and service were held in 
the banquet room of the Masonic Temple. Two hundred and fifty 
Presbyterians, from all parts of the United States, sat down. Preced- 
ing the seating the assembly joined in singing the hymn “‘Blest Be 
the Tie that Binds” and the Rev. Charles R. Scafe of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church of Detroit, pronounced the invocation. During the 
dinner Miss Anna Laurie McElhenny and Kenneth Andrews sang 
old time songs with Miss Ruth Graham at the piano. M. J. Voris, 
chairman of the Centennial Executive Committee, presided. He first 
introduced Mrs. Mary Catherine Overstreet and George Voris, both 
more than four score years of age, who sang the hymn “Am Ia _ 
Soldier of the Cross?” The pastor, Dr. K. Palmer Miller, gave they 
greeting on behalf on the church and introduced Dr. Alexander — 

Sharp, pastor of the Columbus Presbyterian church, who made the 
address. Dr. Sharp spoke of the close association of the Columbus 
and Franklin churches because of interchange of membership. He 
spoke especially of one who as a bride had taken her membership 
from this church to the Columbus Church, sixty-three years before. 
Her memory and that of her mother was honored later in the candle 
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light service by her daughter, Mrs. Ferd Strickler. Dr. Sharp em- 
phasized the ideas involved in a birthday. It was not only a memorial, 
however precious may be the memories. It is a time for introspection, 
for stock taking of what has been achieved, wherein was success and 
wherein was failure. It is a time for a forward look. What the 
church has accomplished is suggestive of the powers it possessed. 
What will the church do with these powers in the next century. 


Mr. Voris then briefly outlined the founding of the 

first Presbyterian homes in the community, the 
organization of the church in 1824 and gave the names of the charter 
members as a background for the candle-light service, in honor of 
the early membership, which was to follow. This service was in 
charge of Miss Herriott Palmer, the church historian. In the weeks 
previous to centennial week lists of members in chronological groups 
had been published in the Franklin Evening Star with the request 
that descendants or near relatives respond as to their desire to be 
present and honor some one on the roll. The response was far reach- 
ing and cordial. One hundred white candles in crystal holders were 
assembled and clustered about a large birthday cake. As the old 
church roll, beginning with 1824, was called, relatives and friends, 
some from a great distance, some in active service of the church of 
that day, rose, came forward and lighted a candle in honor of the 
member whose name had been called. Because of his long service 
to the church, and as the nearest relative, Baxter McCollough lighted 
the first candle in honor of David Wason McCaslin. Mrs. Lillie 
King Miller of Edinburg lighted for George King and Eleanor Vor- 
hies King, the first names on the roll. Alice Ruth Palmer lighted for 
Joseph and Nancy Gillcrees Young, her grand-uncle and aunt, in 
whose cabin was held the first Presbyterian service in Johnson County. 
These five were the charter members. The lighting continued until 
the entire one hundred candles were aglow. Mrs. L. P. Marshall was 
present and was asked to light a candle in honor of Dr. Marshall, pas- 
tor 1889-1909. As Mrs. Marshall came forward the audience rose to 
their feet. There was one tall cathedral candle placed with the others 
to represent the future. At the close, the pastor, Dr. Miller, lighted 
this one and with a most fervent prayer dedicated the church to the 
future. The beautiful birthday cake, weighing one hundred pounds, 
was cut by Mrs. Julia McCollough Voris and Mrs. Mary Overstreet, 
representing the longest membership in the church. It was distributed 
to the guests by the daughters of the candle lighters and other young 
people of the church. Not a little was sent away by mail to the de- 

_ scendants of those pioneer members who could not attend. 


Candle Lighting. 
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Tuesday was Historical Night. Elder James G. Covert presided. 
There was an address, “‘Reminiscence of Former Pastors,”’ by Robert 
M. Miller. There was an historical sketch by the church historian. 
There were stereopticon pictures of individuals, Sunday School classes 
and organization groups of historical interest. All through the week, 
there was on display in the lecture room of the church a collection 
of relics, all of great interest. 

Wednesday was Presbytery and county Presbyterian night. There 
were greetings from the pastors of the Presbyterian churches of 
the county. They were the Rev. D. C. Truesdale of Hopewell, the 
Rev. Jesse E. Agans of Whiteland, the Rev. Charles Bridges of 
Edinburg, Dr. John S. Martin of Greenwood and Dr. Thomas Gray 
of the Hurricane Community. ‘The sermon was preached by the 
Moderator of the Indianapolis Presbytery, Dr. Ambrose Dunkel, 
pastor of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis. 
Special music was furnished by the Men’s Chorus of the Whiteland 


Church. . 
Thursday was Thanksgiving Day and the service of the evening 
was made ‘“‘A Service of Thanksgiving.” All the churches of the 
city united and there were greetings from the pastors of each. The 
sermon was given by Dr. Harry L. Crain, Moderator of the Synod 
of Indiana. Friday night was devoted to ‘The Pageant of the 
Christian Soldier,’ conceived and written by Roscoe Voris, church 
organist and choir leader.” On Saturday evening, the ladies of the 
church arranged an old fashioned tea and reception in honor of the 
visiting pastors, their families and former members of the church 
who were here for the centennial. 

Sunday, November 30, was Founder’s Day. Dr. Tyler, 1909- 
1915, and Dr. Jones, 1916-1923, of the former pastors were present. 
The morning was devoted to a memorial service and to the observa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The bronze tablet bearing the names of 
the founders of the church, with the date of organization, was dedi- 
cated. Dr. Miller spoke in formal dedication as follows: 

‘In recognition of the labors of the founders of this church, Jo- 
seph and Nancy Young, George and Eleanor King, David and Jane 
McCaslin, we today honor ourselves by the dedication of a memorial 
tablet upon the north wall of the auditorium near the west entrance. 
It was the prayer of these people that their sons and daughters might — 
hear the call of God to truth, to fidelity and to Christian citizenship. 
To this end they brought their children to the altar of God which had 
been erected and ordained by the Presbyterian Communion in 1824. 


*° See chapter on Music in the Church. 
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The sincerity of their purpose is attested by the high esteem in which 
they were held by their children who seriously and earnestly took up 
the duties of church life and of Christian citizenship and built up in 
the heart of Indiana’s wilderness a church that produced ministers 
and missionaries and the highest type of leadership. Their children 
have not forgotten them. Generation after generation have arisen 
to call them blessed and have fulfilled thir vows and taken new 
ones in presenting their children before God, and in solemnly dedi- 
cating them to His service. 

‘Tt was a far-reaching program inaugurated by the founders of 
this church one hundred years ago. Their solemn expectation was 
that they would be followed by children, born not only of the flesh 
but of God’s spirit, and that their offspring would never live for or 
by earthly love alone, but by the inspirations of heavenly faith and 
for a city that hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
How well they planned and how wisely they hoped is attested by this 
very service of dedication. We therefore dedicate this tablet to Al- 
mighty God, the God of the founders of this church, and to the blessed 
memory of the pioneers who are represented by the six names on the 
tablet. We dedicate this tablet to the memory of their faith, their 
courage, and their passionate devotion to our welfare. May their 
memory bless and inspire both old and young in our community with 
loyalty to and love of God’s Kingdom, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. Amen.” 

The service flag, tribute to the boys of World War I, was dedi- 
cated at the morning service. The Rev. 5. S. Bergen made the mem- 
orial prayer and there was a moment of silent prayer and tribute. 
The communion meditation and the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was in charge of Dr. Tyler. He made the closing prayer and 
pronounced the benediction. 

The night service closed a week which had been devoted by the 
Presbyterian people to a reverent and thankful consideration of the 
heritage that was theirs, the blessings and achievements of the past 
century and a renewed consecration to the opportunities and obliga- 
tions that would be theirs in the coming century. The services at the 
Hopewell church were suspended in order that those of that congre- 
gation, who wished, might attend and the pastor, the Rev. D. C. 
Truesdale, might have a part in the service. Dr. Rhys Price Jones, 
pastor from 1916 to 1923, preached the sermon from the text found 
in Isaiah, fortieth chapter and ninth verse. Dr. Jones made the 
closing prayer and pronounced the benediction. 

The program for Centennial Week carried these sentences in an 
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introduction to a summary sketch of the music of the week, “Music 
has always had an important place in the worship of the Franklin 
Presbyterian Church. It has always had just recognition as a means 
of approaching God, of expressing praise, adoration and faith.” This 
fact was never more true than during the centennial week. Not only 
on Pageant night, but through every day and every service of the 
entire week the music fitted the theme of that particular occasion and 
was rendered to bring out all its beauty and majesty. The leader and 
organist was the choir director, William Roscoe Voris. The Cen- 
tennial choir was composed of: Sopranos, Mrs. W. O. Curtis, Mrs. 
Charles Donnell, Mrs. Charles B. Staff, Mrs. E. C. Bailey, Miss 
Marjorie Spears, Miss Rosella Morehead, Miss Ruth VanVleet, with 
Mrs. Thomas Larkin assisting; altos, Mrs. A. D. Harb, Mrs. Edwin 
Deming, Mrs. LeRoy Cooke, Miss Martha Paimer, Miss Alice Eliza- 
beth Harb, Miss Virginia Bailey, Miss Clarene Kelly, Miss Marion 
Kelly, Miss Elizabeth VanVleet, with Mrs. Otis LaGrange assisting; 
tenors, James G. Covert, Dr. O. T. LaGrange, William Hemphill, 
Richard Crecraft, with Smith Jones assisting; bassos, FE. O. Collins, 
Fred M. Dunlap, Don Earlywine, Mark Harb, Hubert Clemmer, 


with R. R. Brownlee assisting. 


In 1934, during the pastorate of the Rev. An- 
thony Meengs, the church celebrated the one 
hundred and tenth anniversary of its organization. Services were 
held on Friday evening, November 23, and on Sunday, November 25. 
On Friday evening there was a Fellowship Dinner in the church 
dining room. ‘There was a program in the Auditorium. Hymn sing- 
ing was in charge of Elder James G. Covert. There was an 
historical address by the church historian and greetings were read 
from former pastors and members. The only representatives of the 
families of the former pastors present were Mrs. Leon P. Marshall 
and her daughter, Fay Marshall. They were greeted with enthusi- 
asm. ‘There were stereopticon views. On Sunday morning the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. John B. Ferguson, D. D., on the 
theme, “Courage for Tomorrow.”’ Sunday evening the churches of 
the city joined in the service and there were short addresses by the 
Rev. Malcolm McNeal of Hopewell and representatives from the 
other Franklin churches. During these services the music was in 
charge of Mr. Glenn M. Seitz and Mrs. Kenneth Andrews. There 
was an Anniversary Choir directed by Mrs. E. C. Bailey. On Sunday 
night there was a Chorus Choir composed of seventy voices made up 
from the choirs of the four Franklin Churches and Hopewell. 

On the occasion of this celebration a pamphlet was printed. It 
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contains Dr. Ferguson’s sermon, the historical address, a roster of 
the church officials, other items of interest and copies of some most 
valuable letters. 


As we are closing these pages of the history of the 
First Presbyterian Church, we can think of no 
way more appropriate than with messages from the former pastors 
who are living. They touch on those points which perhaps most con- 
cerned the church during their pastorates. The last messages will be 
from our present pastors, Rev. Howard W. Stone and Dr. Alex- 
ander Sharp. 


Pastor’s Messages. 


— Lasting Impressions of Franklin Church During My Pastorate. 
Dr. Buford W. Tyler, Pastor, 1909-1916 


The memories of my years in Franklin are happy ones because the 
situations and the associations were in many ways unique. 

The whole atmosphere was inspiring. Three things combined 
to make it so. 

The college contacts kept one alert in his thinking, expansive in 
his reading, and careful in his public speaking. The personal con- 
tacts with the members of the faculty, the student body and the var- 
ious clubs connected with the college and the community were most 
delightful. Following my five years of college work as a member 
of the faculty at Hanover College these experiences can never be 
forgotten. 

The second thing contributing to this inspiring atmosphere was 
the fact that instead of an overcrowded church community, there were 
just the four Protestant Churches all centrally located and of nearly 
equal strength and influence, that made for a unity of spirit without 
rivalry, a fellowship free from jealousies and a cooperation that was 
indeed very real. This was and is an unusual experience. 

The third and most outstanding thing was the Church itself. 

The building itself was stately and inducive to worship. The 
ideals of the congregation were lofty and the musical standards high. 
The congregation had been used to the best and demanded the best. 

But in the development of the history of the church there were 
some things I have never found elsewhere. For years every man 
elected to serve in the office of Ruling Elder had pledged himself to 
attend all of the regular services of the church including the Sunday 
School, the Morning and Evening Worship and the Mid-week Prayer 
Meeting. He had also promised to take part in these services as 
called upon especially the mid-week service by leading in public 
prayer and also taking part in the discussion of the evening. During 
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my pastorate this rule was adhered to and before any man’s name was 
presented to the congregation for this election as a Ruling Elder he 
was approached, usually by the Pastor, and asked whether or not he 
would try to measure up to these requirements. ‘There was always 
the agreement, though made in great humility and often with fear and 
trembling. They never failed. Many of the most helpful prayers and 
talks that were made were often made haltingly and occasionally with 
almost complete failure but they came from hearts filled with a love 
for God and His Church and the men were never dismayed but again 
and again took up their cross for Him. 

With that sort of spirit and organization is there any wonder 
that all services were well attended and that the Prayer Meeting 
usually numbered from seventy to one hundred people. ‘The people 
realized it was their church and their service and that the pastor was 
a leader and ateacher. ‘The need of urging people to come to church 
was largely done away with and the minister could give himself to 
constructive work. 

I am not saying the congregation was a perfect congregation. 
There were many things we tried to improve all the time. But I am 
saying that there was a spirit of loyalty and helpfulness that I have 
never seen exhibited to the same degree elsewhere. Every other 
church had a group, a large group of those who strove for the same 
ideals, but the large proportion who carried on was seen nowhere else. 

My years in Franklin stand out in my memory, not because of 
what “I’’ did but because of what ‘‘We’’ did together. The friend- 
ships made there were lasting friendships. Many of them have been 
renewed from time to time. They will be choice friendships in the 
eternity that lies beyond. I thank God for all of these memories and 
especially the many friends. I am glad I had a small share in the 
history of such a splendid congregation. 


Buford W. Tyler, LaJolla, California. 
Thoughts of Dr. Rhys Price Jones, Pastor, 1916-1923 


The Church’s attitude toward America’s entrance into the World ~ 


War. 

Slowly and with much reluctance the church moved on toward the 
war. It was right that it should. Proclaiming the Gospel of Peace, 
the church should be slow to take on the forces of war. But when all 
means fell short of checking the onward march of hatreds and greeds, 
murder and destruction, the Church lifted up her voice and encour- 
aged the use of arms to the establishment of peace and concord. | 

Changes in the ideas and practices of the Church. 
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The increase in the ministry of kindness and friendship and Chris- 
tian love. Less contention between denominations. Greater coopera- 
tion in community service. More emphasis upon Christian Education. 
New approach to the task of missionary enterprise. 


Into this new advance of the Church the Presbyterians projected 
the special denominational activity which was called ‘“The New Era 
Movement.” By and through this activity the church was carried to 
a higher level of consecration and giving. Goals, objectives and quotas 
were set before the churches. With renewed eagerness the people 
-responded to the summons. All in all, this first effort in an organized 
charted course for church advance, did a great work. In the course 
of time the movement lost its appeal and its motion but the spirit 
and method of the New Era lived on in following united endeavors. 


South Bend, Indiana. 
Dr. K. Palmer Miller, Pastor, 1923-1929 


Those years, 1923 to 1929, the Centennial years of Franklin 
First Church, I often think of as ‘the incredible years.” 


1. Incredibly difficult because: (1) The economic nation could 
not believe that so vast material prosperity was loaded with dynamite. 
It was hard to inspire proportionate giving and serving. Self-enter- 
tainment weighed heavily on the family budget. (2) The church of 
America could not believe sin and moral torpor of the virulent sort 
were really present amid so much education and culture. It was hard 
to inspire repentance and humility. The rationalists flourished. 
(3) The political nation could not believe the rest of the world could 
involve us again in war. So it was hard to inspire preparedness and 
patriotism. Pacifism and the history ‘‘debunkers’”’ rode high and 
mighty. Most of them repented, too late if not too little. 


2. Incredibly fine. It seems paradoxical because: (1) Frank- 
lin during those very years maintained a time-honored tradition of 
loyalty to the church—not to be wrecked by a decade of diseased 
post-war secularism. The local church’s benevolence program, evan- 
gelistic duties and educational work increased. We did more than 
the denominational agencies asked us to do. Our faith exceeded their 
vision. (2) The town maintained its appreciation of history and of 
patriotism beyond the country’s level of expectation. Cynics and 
professional disillusioners though sometimes among us gained little 
momentum—except on the way out. At a time when adult Bible 
classes and Men’s work in churches were not increasing generally ours 
enlarged to new proportions. (3) In a decade of feverish self-indul- 
gence and extravagance Franklin escaped fatal infection. ‘The town’s 
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people continued to enjoy simple pleasures, and instances of hospi- 
tality were known rather generally without breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Constitution. 

Although they were the prohibition years they were the intemper- 
ate twenties! For that we say peace to their ashes! But none can 
deny they were interesting years and in my pastoral experience they 
were second to none for happiness. 

The hundredth anniversary found the American church and the 
American nation taking a good training in how not to behave when 
victory bells ring again——as we devoutly pray they shall. 

K. Palmer Miller, Delanco, New Jersey. 


The Church and the Depression and Recovery 
Rev. Anthony Meengs, Pastor, 1929-1935 


In the history of the First Presbyterian Church of Franklin, 
Indiana, I suppose our pastorate will always be thought of in terms 
of the depression. Within a month after arriving in Franklin the 
economic world crashed in. Because of the resources of the commun- 
ity the immediate effect was not felt at once. “That came with the 
bank holiday. Since reserves were frozen and incomes drastically 
cut, the churches of Franklin as well as Franklin College were forced 
to operate on very limited budgets. 

Some things will always be associated with these years. We re- 
member with deep gratitude the courage and fortitude shown by so 
many when reverses so radically changed the standards of other years. 
Budgets were cut to the barest necessities but the Franklin Church 
can be proud of the fact that every bill was paid. When the tide be- 
gan to change it was Karl Suckow and his Board of Deacons that 
encouraged the members of the congregation to hang the Christmas 
socks on the mantle one Christmas Sunday and by doing so raise 
enough money to liquidate all debts and salary arrears. 

It was in these years that we found ourselves getting a thrill out 
of planning for and celebrating the one hundred and tenth anniversary 
of the church. By means of the Sunshine Circle a number of boys — 
and girls were encouraged to attend morning worship. By utilizing 
the church basement it was possible to departmentalize the church 
school. In the founding of the Nellis Benson Class the young married 
people in the congregation discovered an avenue for wholesome fel- 
lowship. And shortly before leaving Franklin we were all delighted 
to have a new heating unit installed, a safety measure that had been 
postponed because of the depression. 

These were years which in general were not characterized by 
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great advancements. ‘The church experienced a normal growth and 
adjusted itself to the abnormal conditions under which we were all 
living. They were years of testing but they were also years of 
great faith. 

Elkhart, Indiana. 
x * * 
As the Rev. Howard Stone was leaving, he wrote to his Church: 

For the First Presbyterian Church of Franklin, Indiana, the past 
six and one half years have been a steady, normal growth. Some 264 
people have united with the Church under the present pastor, 108 by 
Confession of Faith and 156 by letter, a turnover in the congregation 
of 50%. ‘There has been a fine interest on the part of young people. 
Three years ago the average congregation at morning worship was 
190 throughout the year. Two years ago it was 200. Last year 
it was slightly over 200. This year there has been a marked increase, 
the average attendance having been 215. | 

The erection of Camp Atterbury has brought with it a change 
in Franklin. The community has become more cosmopolitan. The 
influx of new people has broadened the outlook of Franklin citizens. 
There are a considerable number of soldiers, officers, and their fami- 
lies in every congregation. | 

During the past months and years some 57 young men have left 
our Church for the service and are now scattered over a score of 
States and throughout the world. On December 4 the pastor received 
his orders to report to Chaplain’s training school at Harvard Uni- 
versity the first of the calendar year. A leave of absence has been 
granted him, Dr. Alexander E. Sharp, 5Sr., having: been secured to 
serve during the interim. 

These have been happy years in the Church except for the tragedy 
of war which has left its mark on nearly every family in the parish. 
There has been a splendid spirit of unity and cooperation. The 
church has responded whole-heartedly to its many obligations. Ben- 
evolences have been over-subscribed for years. Many gifts have 
been presented to the Church. 

Recent years have seen a change from the liberalistic and human- 
istic trends of the past decades to a more fundamental theology. The 
Church is returning to the main stream of Apostolic and Reformation 
Theology. At the same time there has been a trend towards greater 
liberalism in Social thinking. Such problems as race, politics, inter- 
national organization, and economics loom large in the thinking of 
Churchmen throughout the world today. 

The Church must guard itself against over-optimism concerning 
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tomorrow's world. Inthe world we SHALL have tribulation. How- 
ever, there are good signs on the horizon for the Church. Christian 
missions are developing strong indigenous Churches in the nations of 
the earth. Missionaries are writing an heroic chapter in the history 
of Missions in nations torn by war. At this moment of international 
strife we take heart over the reality of a world Church, united in 
Christ. The ecumenical spirit is abroad in the earth. The Church 
in many nations has been tried by fire and is remaining staunch and 
courageous in its recent martyrdom. ‘The Church has shown its 
power to pass through the furnace of affliction. Whatever strife the 
world of tomorrow may see, men shall witness the steady growth of 
a world Church against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. This 
is the victory that overcometh the world—even our faith. 


As I write this on the eve of my departure for army service, my 
heart is filled with gratitude for the warm Christian fellowship and 
friendship which I have experienced among the devoted Christian 
people of the Franklin church. My family share in my thanksgiving. 
It has been the greatest of privileges to have served such a people, 
and to have been allowed to proclaim to them the unsearchable riches 
of God in Christ Jesus. Our hearts have been warmed within us as 
we have walked with Him in the way. We'll not forget the Master! 

Howard W. Stone. 
December, 1943. 
x * x 

From the standpoint, until December 1943, of an outsider, Dr. 
Sharp writes: 

To one who has been in touch with the Franklin Church more or 
less intimately for thirty-three years, it is not difficult to understand 
what there is about it that makes it a really great church. In the 
matter of numbers it is excelled by many churches in the Presbytery 
and Synod, but in those essentials that are involved in the make-up of 
a successful church, it is second to none. 


Personally, I know of no church which looks back with greater 
pride to its early beginnings and forward to its continued career, as 
does Franklin. And well it may. It has been blessed indeed in its 
founders and its ministry. The sturdy dependable souls who laid its 
foundations, worked well. It is not an accident that among the names 
of present day members, holding office and serving well, are the fami- 
liar names of those who were pioneers in this work. 

Its ministers have been wisely chosen, men of God, who have 
enabled the congregation to carry on effectively. Franklin church 
has been fortunate in that ministry and people have been exemplary 
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in the harmony that has always existed. Emphasis has always been 
laid upon the maintaining of a fine dignity in the conduct of its serv- 
ices. Its high standards, in the type of music used, and the care in 
the rendition of such music, with a building beautifully designed for 
a sanctuary, make one feel that ‘‘Surely this is the house of God.” 


The church has ever been loyal to the denomination of which it 
is a part, supporting its benevolent objects and seeking, at all times, 
the fullest fellowship and co-operation with other denominations in 
making a united Christian impact upon its community. 


Beginning in 1940 the Franklin Church began participation in the 
emergency work of the denomination. During the late 30’s, as a re- 
sult of the Japanese aggression in China and after that the beginning 
of the war in Europe, relief appeals of all descriptions appeared 
in the churches. Chief of these was the Church Committee for China 
Relief. Because of the multiplicity of these appeals the denomination 
decided to follow a “Community Chest”’ plan, and make a single ap- 
peal out of which funds all authorized causes would receive their pro- 
portionate share. 


In 1940-41 the Franklin Church contributed $300.00 to what 
was then known as the Presbyterian United World Emergency Fund, 
and continued its contribution the following year. In 1942, with the 
United States in war, the denomination spearheaded its war time work 
with service to service men through aid to chaplains, ministry of 
camp pastors, establishment of hospitality houses and service centers, 
and other types of ministry to the men in uniform. The new fund 
became the Presbyterian War Time Fund, and included, in addition 
to the work already mentioned, establishment of church ministry in 
boom towns and trailer camps and foreign relief, both in our own 
mission fields and for various humanitarian causes. 

Beginning with 1942 the quotas were established for individual 
churches and the Franklin Church is proud that it has far exceeded 
its quota each year. In 1942-43 the church contributed $504.80 to 
the fund, and in 1943-44, $500.00. At the present time the church 
already has exceeded its 1944-45 quota, but the total gifts are not 
recorded. The Franklin Church is proud to have assumed even more 
than its assigned share in this important ministry of the church year 
after year. 

* * x 

From the War Front as he is experiencing it on the Air Field at 
Bryan, Mr. Stone writes: 

As I think of the many letters I have received from our boys 
from all parts of the world, there is no evidence of a sensational 
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religious revival—no evidence of a sudden “fox hole’ religious ex- 
perience. There has been an almost constant expression of steadiness, 
of poise, of maturing faith. There is evidence of a deepening trust. 
Our young men are revaluating some of those things we all take so 
much for granted; their homes, their community, their church. These 
have all become more dear to them. They write with an almost tender 
affection of the church service they attend while at home on leave and 
furlough. So many speak of reading their Bibles and devotional 
booklets. One speaks with pride of singing in a choir somewhere in 
Hawaii. Another says, “Without the guiding hand of the Lord, I 
cannot even imagine how an individual could possibly meet his daily 
problems.” There is substantial evidence that many of our boys will 
return home ready to take leadership in the church which has nour- 
ished them through the years. Some of them will return with a wis- 
dom and maturity beyond their age. God help you at home to keep 
the home fires of loyalty and faith burning at Christ’s altar in 
preparation for their return. 

As Christians we are surrounded by a “‘cloud of witnesses’? who 
have kept the faith and handed down to us a rich heritage. Num- 
bered among those witnesses now are thousands of Christian men who 
have laid down their lives in defense of freedom. May we be given 
grace to keep faith with these men and most of all to keep faith with 
Him who gave His life that we might have life. 

May, 1944. Chaplain Howard W. Stone. 


CHAPTER X 


Part I—PastTors AND LAYMEN Wuo HAVE SERVED. 


For the Lord thy God hath chosen him to stand to minister in the name of the 
Lord.—Deuteronomy 18:5. 
Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.—I Timothy 3:9. 


Pastors Roll 


Pre-pastorate: November, 1824-November i, 1830. 

Rev. David Monfort: Stated supply through October, 1831. 
Pastor November 1, 1831-August, 1850. 

Rev. James A. McKee D.D.: Autumn, 1850-Spring, 1860. 

Rev. Alexander Bullions Morey D.D.: June, 1860-April, 1871. 

Rev. Samuel Ellis Wishard D.D.: November, 1871-January, 1877. 

Rev. William Torrance D.D.: September, 1877-February, 1886. 

Rev. Ernest M. McMillen D.D.: December, 1886-July, 1888. 

Rev. Leon P. Marshall D.D.: May, 1889-July, 1909. 

Rev. Buford W. Tyler D.D.: September, 1909-December, 1915. 

Rev. Rhys Price Jones D.D.: May, 1916-May, 1923. 

Rev. K. Palmer Miller D.D.:: December, 1923-March, 1929. 

Rev. Anthony Meengs D.D.: September, 1929-January, 1937. 

Rev. Howard W. Stone S.T.B., D.D., Hanover College, June 1, 1946: May, 1937- 


OFFICERS 


The roll of officers, with their term of service, has been made from 
two old books kept prior to 1850, a few papers pertaining to the 
business of the church, from Dr. Morey’s record and from the regu- 
lar Congregational Record beginning in 1850. 


Elders 


George King: November 30, 1824-1857; resigned. 

David W. McCaslin: November 30, 1824-June 17, 1830; died in office. 
John Covert: January 10, 1829-May 13, 1831; Hopewell. 

John Campbell: January 10, 1829-December 30, 1835; Bloomington. 
Peter Demaree: April 24, 1830-May 13, 1831; Hopewell. 

Samuel VanNuys: April 24, 1830-May 13, 1831; Hopewell. 

Thomas Graham: June 18, 1831-May 30, 1834; Bethany. 

Newton McCaslin: June 18, 1831-March 29, 1832; died in office. 
William Shellady: April 12, 1832-May 3, 1837; died in office. 

Samuel McKinney: September 28, 1832-February, 1851; died in office. 
Cornelius Hutton: March 28, 1834-October 13, 1851; Jasper County. 
Tunis VanNuys: March 27, 1837-March 7, 1847; died in office. 
John Henderson: December 7, 1839-March 3, 1850; “Ceased to Act.” 
Harvey Sloan: December 7, 1839-October 13, 1874; died in office. 
Allen McCaslin: November 11, 1846-1885. 

John P. Banta: May 18, 1851-1857; Hopewell. 

Samuel C. Dunn: November 5, 1855-1877. 
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Hampton Terrill: April, 1856-April, 1871; died in office. 

Gabriel M. Overstreet, Sr.: April 26, 1856-1872; ceased to serve. 

James Dunlap: April 8, 1857-February 19, 1865; Hopewell. 

Isaac Bergen: April 8, 1857-January 9, 1859; Benton County, Iowa. 

John McKeehan: December 1860-February 19, 1865; 4th Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis. 

See Note 1. 

See Note 2. 

Joseph Bogart: December 27, 1871-March 5, 1881; died in office. 

Dr. James O. Martin: December 27, 1871-January, 1878; died in office. 

George W. Voris: December 27, 1871-August 9, 1892; Anderson. 

Richard Barnes: December 27, 1871-April 26, 1874; Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis. 

George F. Herriott: December 27, 1871-December 26, 1876; “Declined to serve.” 

See Note 3. | 

Abram Bergen: December 30, 1874-April 9, 1890; resigned. 

Joseph M. Dunlap: December 30, 1874-December 30, 1885; resigned. 

Richard V. Ditmars: December 30, 1874-September 5, 1918; died in office. 

Dr. John D. VanNuys: December 30, 1874-February 7, 1875; Presbyterian Church, 
Waverly, Indiana. 

George W. Demaree: December 29, 1875-January 27, 1891; died in office. 

Samuel H. Covert: December 27, 1876-December 31, 1884; Presbyterian Church, North 
Vernon. 

See Note 4. 

Aaron LaGrange: December 27, 1877-January 18, 1890; died in office. 

H. H. Lyster: December 28, 1881-December 29, 1886. 

John R. Covert: December 31, 1884-April 3, 1895. 

C. H. Voris: December 30, 1885-November 15, 1923; died in office. 

Wm. H. LaGrange: December 30, 1885-August 9, 1922; died in office. 

Wm. B. Ellis: December 29, 1886-January 6, 1898; died in office. 

I. N. LaGrange: December 29, 1886-October 27, 1930; died in office. 

See Note 6. i 

Dr. George W. Covert: April 9, 1890-April 4, 1894; Presbyterian Church, Long Beach. 

John H. McCaslin: April 8, 1891-November 19, 1905; Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City. 

David D. Bergen: April 22, 1891-November 6, 1907; died in office. 

Oren C. Dunn: April 4, 1894-April 11, 1917; resigned. 

Cornelius D. VanNuys: April 3, 1895-April 2, 1904; Hopewell. 

James G. Covert: April 6, 1898. 

Victor Bergen: April 6, 1898. 

Wm. B. McCollough: April 5, 1905-April, 1913. 

John W. Ditmars: April 4, 1906-Emeritus, April 4, 1936. 

James Edward VanNuys: April 10, 1907-April 26, 1911; letter? 

A. O. Neal: April 6, 1900-September 14, 1910; Presbyterian Church, Kokomo, Indiana. 

Fred Vanarsdall: September 14, 1910-November 19, 1911; Indianapolis. 

James E. Handley: February 7, 1912. 

Robert A. Brown: April 9, 1913-April 19, 1916; Tabernacle, Indianapolis. 

George K. Covert: April 4, 1917-April 6, 1919; “Retired.” 

Fremont Miller: May 2, 1917-April, 1926. 

C. L. VanNuys: February 20, 1918-April, 1931. 


Otis LaGrange: February 2, 1918. 

A. D. Harb: February 2, 1918. 

E. G. Brewer: April 6, 1919-April, 1922. 

John S. Williams: April 4, 1923-October 7, 1929; Pasadena, California. 
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Edwin Deming: April 4, 1923. 

H. E. Cast: April, 1923-April, 1928. 

John N. Graham: April 11, 1924-June 5, 1940; died in office. 
See Note 7. 

Robert A. Todd: April 7, 1926. 

Omer H. Hougham: April 7, 1926. 

Harry H. Kelly: April 7, 1926-April, 1933. 

D. O. Monroe: April 7, 1926-January 25, 1929; Indianapolis Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
M. J. Voris: April 6, 1927-December 24, 1944; died in office. 
E. C. Miller: April 6, 1927-April 7, 1928; died in office. 

A. A. Alexander: June 20, 1928-April 30, 1938. 

W. L. Kaiser: April 3, 1929-October 4, 1932; 1st Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
Cornelius Powell: April 1, 1932. 

James M. Robinson: April 7, 1933-March 26, 1941; Emeritus. 
Hugh V. Miller: April 4, 1934. 

Milas Drake: April 4, 1934. 

Lon D. McConnell: April 4, 1936. 

Charles B. Staff: April 4, 1936. 

W. W. Aikens: April 4, 1936. 

Nelles Benson: April 4, 1936-November 7, 1936; died in office. 
Oral Barnett: April 8, 1937. 

Richard LaGrange: March 29, 1939. 


Deacons 


Simon Covert: January 10, 1828-May 13, 1831; Hopewell. 


POD ralmM | TLErriott? .c1h021256.40.0. -November 11, 1853; resigned. 
Robert Gillcress: .............:...... -December 10, 1856; resigned. 
Zebulon Wallace: .................... -November 11, 1842; Shiloh. 
Prarvey  SlOans ..0)....0-0..13.0. -1841; resigned. 


Wm. McCaslin: May, 1840-March 4, 1866; “Ceased to serve.” 

Abram Bergen: 1841-1849 and November 1, 1867-December 30, 1874; made elder. 
John McLean: January 24, 1849-December, 1852; New Prospect. 
Hampton Terrill: May 18, 1851-April, 1856; “Ceased to serve.” 

Wm. Davis.:........ (Morey’s Record )........ ; Church letter, 1870. 

R. T. Overstreet: December 24, 1853-1871. 

Leander D. Shellady, December 24, 1853-February 10, 1857; letter. 
Joseph Bogart: November 30, 1854-November 4, 1866; “Ceased to act.” 
James Dunlap: November 30, 1856-April 8, 1857; made elder. 

Hervey McCaslin: April 26, 1856-September 12, 1870; died in office. 
L. W. Fletcher: April 26, 1856-........ 

Jacob Aten: April 8, 1857-August 5, 1859; letter. 

Ephraim Jeffery: 1859-1874. 

Smith Williams: 1859-1874. 

onrmy viet alin 2). 1i..6-20.2.. -June 4, 1869; Hopewell. 

Dr. J. O. Martin: November 18, 1869-December 27, 1871; made elder. 
See Notes 1 and 2. 

Wm. D. Voris: December 27, 1871-December, 1879. 

E. O. Halstead: December 27, 1871-December, 1878. 

Wm. Baxter McCollough: December 27, 1871-April, 1897; resigned. 
Robert A. Alexander: December 30, 1874-December, 1881; resigned. 
Junius R. Bice: December 30, 1874-December, 1877. 
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I. N. LaGrange: December 29, 1875- December 29, 1886; made elder. 
Wm. H. LaGrange: December 27, 1877-December 30, 1885; made elder. 
E. C. Miller: December 25, 1878-April 6, 1927; made elder. 

W. B. Ellis: December 31, 1879-December 29, 1886; made elder. 
J. C. Smith: December 28, 1881-October 22, 1888; died in office. 
C. H. Voris: December 27, 1882-December 30, 1885; made elder. 
O. C. Dunn: December 30, 1885-April 4, 1894; made elder. 
Charles Banta: December 30, 1885-July 31, 1887; letter Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Charles Demaree: December 29, 1886-April, 1892. : 
Robert A. Brown: December 29, 1886-1888; resigned. 

Morell Tilson: December 26, 1888-December, 1906. 

M. J. Voris: December 26, 1888-April 6, 1927; made elder. 

See Notes 5 and 6. 

Victor Smith: April 8, 1892-1904; resigned, letter. 

James T. Trout: April 4, 1894-April, 1904. 

A. O. Neal: April 6, 1898-1903; resigned, Madison Church. 

John W. Ditmars: April 8, 1903-April 4, 1906; made elder. 

H. F. Doolittle: April 6, 1904-April 4, 1906; resigned. 
Charles B. Henderson: April 6, 1904-May 4, 1934; died in office. 
James Edw. VanNuys: April 4, 1906-April 10, 1907; made elder. 
E. O. Collins: April 4, 1905-March 13, 1926; died in office. 

L. H. Dunlap: April 4, 1906-April 7, 1909; resigned. 

James M. Robinson: April 3, 1907-April 7, 1933; made elder. 
Mark G. Deming: April 7, 1909-May, 1915; died in office. . 

A. A. Alexander: April, 1916-June 20, 1928; made elder. 

John N. Graham: April 4, 1923-April 11, 1924; made elder. 

Wm. Otho Curtis: April 11, 1924-August 30, 1939; died in office. 
See Note 7. 

Charles B. Kerlin: April 7, 1926-April 3, 1929; trustee. 

Karl H. Suckow: April 7, 1926. 

Howard P. Robinson: April 6, 1929-1934; resigned. 

Charles B. Staff: April 6, 1927-April 4, 1936; made elder. 

A. T. Wyrick: April 7, 1928-January 22, 1933; died in office. 
Oral Barnett: April 3, 1929-April 8, 1937; made elder. 

Garrie Tilson: April 2, 1930-April 7, 1933. 

Hubert Henderson: April 8, 1931-April 4, 1934. 

Gerald Winters: April 8, 1931. 

See Note 10. 

Charles Bowen: April 1, 1932-September 26, 1935; died in office. 
See Note 11. 

Kenneth Andrews: April 7, 1933. 

Don Earlywine: April 7, 1933-April 8, 1938. 

Kenneth Sutton: April 4, 1934-October 4, 1934; letter. 

A. P. Butz: April 4, 1934. 

S. B. Scott: April 4, 1934. 

Dr. Wm. Schlosser: April 3, 1935-March 30, 1938. 

Llewellyn Oliver: April 4, 1936-March 29, 1939. 


Wm. V. Hemphill: April 4, 1936. 

Richard LaGrange: April 4, 1936-March 29, 1939; made elder. 
Howard Dirks: April 8, 1937-January 25, 1939; letter. 

James Collins: April 8, 1937-April 8, 1942; Navy. 
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Paul Scott: March 30, 1938. 

Arthur Johnson: March 30, 1938. 

See Note 12. 

Robert Vandivier: March 29, 1939. 

Leroy Cooke: March 29, 1939. 

George B. Staff: March 29, 1939-March 27, 1940. 
J. O. VanWinkle: March 29, 1939-March 27, 1940. 
Field Dailey: March 27, 1940-April 7, 1943. 

Ivan Pogue: March 27, 1940-April 7, 1943. 
Carlton Shuck: March 27, 1940. 

Roy Sheek: March 26, 1941. 

Forrest Ragsdale: March 26, 1941. 

Ray Bowman: March 26, 1941-April 5, 1944. 
Mark Handley: April 8, 1942. 

Bruce Stevens: April 8, 1942. 

Ira Haymaker: April, 1942. 

Roscoe Freeman: April, 1943. 


Trustees 


Thomas Graham, Hezekiah McKinney, Newton McCaslin, 1831. 
Joseph Young, Robert Gillcrees, Ephraim Herriott, 1835. 


Names on Records of Transfer of Lot No. 2 


Alexander Wilson: April 12, 1851-October 31, 1857. 
William McCaslin: April 12, 1851-1853. 

Harvey Sloan: April 12, 1851-1867. 

L. W. Fletcher: November 24, 1853-1877. 

Isaac Bergen: October 31, 1857-1871. 

John McKeehan: June 2, 1860-1871. 

George W. Voris: November 28, 1867-1874. 

See Notes 1 and 2. 

J. O. Martin: December 27, 1871-1874. 

John Clark: December 27, 1874-1891. 

O. H. Smiley: December 30, 1874-1878. 

See Note 5. ; 

Ephraim Jeffery: December 27, 1877-1879. 

Isaac Crowell: December 25, 1878-1898. 

A. B. Hunter: December 31, 1879-December 30, 1880; resigned. 
R. A. Alexander: December 30, 1880-1893. 

G. M. Overstreet, Jr.: April 8, 1891-April 7, 1897. 
C. D. VanNuys: April 5, 1893-April 3, 1895. 
John W. Ragsdale: April 3, 1895-April 5, 1905. 
C. A. Overstreet: April 7, 1897-April 6, 1927. 
Wm. L. Dunlap: April 6, 1898-April 3, 1901. 

A. A. Alexander: April 3, 1901-February 7, 1912. 
E. P. Erwin: April 3, 1901-February 7, 1912. 

W. W. Aikens: February 7, 1912-April 4, 1917. 
John N. Graham: February 7, 1912-April 9, 1913. 
Freemont Miller: April 9, 1913-April, 1916. 

L. E. Ott: April 4, 1917-April 4, 1923. 

A. D. Harb: February 20, 1918-April 3, 1918. 
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James M. Henderson: April 3, 1918-April 7, 1928. 

See Note 7. 

W. W. Aikens: April 4, 1923-April 7, 1926. 

T. B. Earlywine: April 7, 1926-April 8, 1937. 

See Note 8. 

Charles B. Vawter: April 6, 1927-Acting November 30, 1944. 
Mrs. S. A. Wilson: April 6, 1927-April 2, 1930. 

Mrs. T. E. Huston: April 6, 1927-April 4, 1936. 

Rollin L. Ott: April 7, 1928-Acting November 30, 1944. 
Mrs. W. G. Oliver: April 3, 1929-April 1, 1932. 

Chas. B. Kerlin: April 3, 1929-April 4, 1936. 

Llewellyn Oliver: April 1, 1932-April 3, 1935. 

Mrs. W. H. Schlosser: April 1, 1932-April 3, 1935. 

Mrs. Charles Donnell: April 7, 1933-April 4, 1936. 

Mrs. M. J. Voris: April 3, 1935-died November 13, 1941. 
Cornelius Powell: April 3, 1935-Acting November 30, 1944. 
Dr. Harry Murphy: April 4, 1936-April 7, 1943. 

Mrs. Julia Lawshe: April 4, 1936-March 29, 1939. 

Wm. Otho Curtis: April 8, 1937-died August 20, 1939. 
Roscoe Perkins: April 8, 1937-April 5, 1944. 

Mrs. Wm. Hemphill: March 30, 1938-Acting November 30, 1944. 
Ethelwyn Miller: March 29, 1939-Acting November 30, 1944. 
A. P. Butz: March 7, 1940-Acting November 30, 1944. 


Treasurer 


John Herriott: 1836-1838. 

David Demaree: 1840-......... 

Nathaniel Peppard: 1843-1845. 

Alexander Wilson: 1846-November 27, 1851. 

From receipts signed by Dr. Monfort and Samuel McKinney as janitor. 
William Manwaring: November 27, 1851-December 19, 1852. 
R. T. Overstreet: December 19, 1852-April 6, 1856. 

G. M. Overstreet, Sr.: April 6, 1856-......... 

John Hess: ........ in 1861, resigned. 

John Clark: November 28, 1861-January, 1871. 

R. T. Overstreet: January, 1871-December 31, 1884. 

E. C. Miller: December 31, 1884-died, April 17, 1928. 

*E. C. Miller—At the time of his death, April 17, 1928, Mr. E. C. Miller was serving 
the church in the offices of treasurer of the church and ruling elder. He was 
elected deacon in December, 1878 and had served continuously almost forty-nine and one- 
half years. He was elected treasurer of the church in December, 1884 and had served 
continuously almost forty-three and one-half years. He was elected to the office of elder 
in April, 1927. He had been sought for the office of ruling elder many times before but 


thought his service as deacon and church treasurer to be sufficient. He had been a 
member of the church since January 26, 1868. 


C. A. Overstreet: April 3, 1929-April 1, 1932. 
See Note 10. 
R. Kenneth Andrews. 


- 


Financial Secretary 


Gerald D. Winters: April 1, 1933. See Note 13. 
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Benevolence Treasurer 


Robert A. Todd: April 7, 1926. 


Clerk of the Congregation 


Wm. McCaslin: 1850-1865. 

1st record preserved, (August 3, 1850) of Congregational Meeting. 
J. M. Dunlap, S. C. Dunn, Others, 1865- January 21, 1871. 

Wm. Baxter McCollough: January 21, 1871-April 7, 1926.’ 


* William Baxter McCollough—William Baxter McCollough served in every office 
in the church for a shorter or longer period. He united with the church January 28, 1866, 
at the age of seventeen years. He was a member of Father Sloan’s Bible Class. He was 
taken out of that class to become secretary-treasurer of the Sunday School. This office he 
held for four years and was made assistant-superintendent. Later he served as super- 
intendent and in late years as elder. 

In 1934 Mr. McCollough wrote: “Mr. Wishard inaugurated the Rotary Plan in 
office for the term of three years; also the envelope system for the payment of church 
subscriptions. I had been elected Deacon about the time the Rev. Wishard came to 
Franklin and I was given charge of the envelope system. I served in this capacity for 
about thirty years and during that time no subscriber’s account was ever questioned.” 

Mr. McCollough’s longest service to the church was as Clerk of the Congregation to 
which office he was elected January 21, 1871. He served continuously through the 
Centennial Celebration in November, 1924. His books give evidence of the degree of his 
interest in the work of the church. He not only kept full records of all the procedure of 
the Centennial, but he filed copies of all material with the Church Records and sent 
copies of the same to the Indiana History Department of the State Library. On April 7, 
1926 after fifty-five years of service in this office, his resignation was received and acted 
upon. A letter of appreciation was forwarded to him in his new home with his oldest 
daughter, Miss Ethel McCollough of the city library, Evansville, Indiana. 


Robert A. Todd: April 7, 1926-April 2, 1930; resigned. 
See Note 9. 


Clerk of Session 


G. M. Overstreet, Sr.: May 10, 1867-December 31, 1871. 
First Session Record preserved. 

J. O. Martin: February 2, 1872-January 2, 1875. 

J. M. Dunlap: January 30, 1875-April 16, 1879. 

George W. Voris: June 2, 1879-March 14, 1889. 

George W. Demaree: May 31, 1889-died January 27, 1891. 
R. V. Ditmars, C. H. Voris: Acted January 9, 1891-September 10, 1891. 
R. V. Ditmars: September 10, 1891-September 5, 1906. 
Oren C. Dunn: September 5, 1906-April 11, 1917. 

E. V. Bergen: April 11, 1917-1932. 

See Note 9. 

AID. Harb. 

Robert A. Todd. 


Note 1. To 1871, apparent, no regular time for election. 

Note 2. Congregations! Meeting, December 27, 1871. Reorganization; By resolution, 
all officers were allowed to resign and an election was held. Elders, eight (8) ; 
Deacons, six (6); Trustees, three (3); Treasurer, one (1); Congregational 
Clerk, one (1). Term of office, three years and until successors are elected and 
installed. Elders appoint a Clerk of the Session. Annual Congregational Meeting 
the last Wednesday of December of each year. 

Note 3. December 30, 1874; Resolutions to read nine Elders instead of eight (8). 
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Note 
Note 
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. Congregation Meeting, December 25, 1875; Resolution; the election and classi- 


fication of Elders to conform to action of the General Assembly, May, 1874. 
An elder once ordained shall not be divested of the office when not reelected; 
Record Book: 1850-1887, p. 78. 


. Congregational Meeting, December 27, 1877; Resolutions; two Deacons and one 


Trustee be elected each year. 


. Congregational Meeting December 25, 1889; voted to change annual meeting 


from last Wednesday in December to first Wednesday after first Monday in 
April. 


. Congregational Meeting, April 8, 1925; Rotary system continued with proviso, 


no officer should be eligible for election or reelection until one year had expired 
from the date of the expiration of his office. 


. Congregational Meeting, April 6, 1927; Motion prevailed, Board of Trustees be 


increased to five (5) and two (2) be women. 


. Congregational Meeting, April 2, 1930; Ruled that Clerk of the Session act as 


Clerk of the Congregation. 


. Congregational Meeting, April 1, 1932; Ruled that the Treasurer of the Church 


be appointed from the Deacon’s Board. 


. Congregational Meeting, April 7, 1933; Ruled that there be an additional number 


cf Deacons; three (3) were added. 


. Congregational Meeting, March 29, 1939, Deacons Board be increased to 


twelve (12). 


. By action of the Board of Deacons, one Deacon is appointed to act as Financial 


Secretary of the church. This action grew cut of the practice of one of the deacons 
taking charge of the envelope system after its installation in 1871. The first 
was Mr. Wm. Baxter McCollough. There is no record of those who followed 
but others were Mr. Chas. B. Henderson, Mr. J. M. Robinson, Mr. Otho Curtis 
and Mr. Gerald Winters. On two occasions the church was served by men who 
were not at that time Deacons. These were Mr. Thaddeus Houston and Mr. 
Roscoe Freeman. 
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Part II—ComMMuNICANTS’ ROLL 
Those that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice.—Psalm 50:5. 


For Jehovah loveth justice, and forsaketh not his saints; They are preserved for- 
ever.—Psalm 37:28. 


Rooted and builded up in Him, and established in your faith even as ye were 
taught.—Colossians 2:7. 


Minutes, Synod of New York and Philadelphia, May 29, 1766 
(Presbyterian Judicator in United States preceding the organization 
of the General Assembly): “The Synod enjoin that exact registers 
of births, baptisms, marriages and burials be regularly kept in each 
congregation.” 


The names of communicants to 1867, indicating admissions and 
dismissals, have been taken from the roll compiled by Judge Banta, in 
1874, on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the church, sup- 
plemented by a record kept by the third pastor, the Reverend A. B. 
Morey 1860-1871. ‘The session record previous to 1867 is evidently 
lost. We have been able to supply the names of some persons omitted 
by Judge Banta and to account for a number he had indicated as 
unknown. From 1867-1944 the list is compiled from Session Records 
covering the period, supplemented by records kept by the pastors. 
One book of great value carries both a chronological and an alpha- 
beticai roll of members numbered in the order of admission but there 
are omissions and it is incomplete. 


The dates of death of the communicants are those found in Judge 
Banta’s history of 1874 so far as given, supplemented by the pastors 
records. After 1874 the dates were secured from the pastors records, 
from the families of the deceased, from health boards and cemetery 
records and from family Bibles. Dr. Morey and Dr. Marshall kept 
accurate and complete lists of all deaths occurring during their pas- 
torates. They are preserved. We are indebted to Bess Sellers 
(Mrs. W. R.) Johnson and Vera Reece (Mrs. Ira) Tranter, for the 
use of their three volume compilation of the Family Bibles of Johnson 
County and for the generous sharing of their knowledge of the 
pioneers. In all of this we have tried to be accurate. Doubtless 
there are errors. We welcome correction on points made and addi- 
tional information. The roll which follows is not uninteresting 
nor prosaic. To him who would read, it is full of traditions and 
memories. There is evidence of much adventure into both the spiritual 
and the material worlds and not a little romance. 
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Pre-Pastorate Period: Nov. 1824-Nov. 1830 


Communicants Adm. Dismissal 
1824 
1. Nov. 30, George King cer. 
2. Eleanor Voorhees King 
(wife) nt 
3. Joseph Young “Vinton, [a., Sept. 2, 1852 
4. Nancy Gillcrees Young 
(wife) “ «“ “ 
Ds David Wason McCaslin “ 
6. Jane King McCaslin 
(wife) (Hutton) ex. Jasper Co., Oct. 13, 1851 
1825 . 
7. June 25, Simon Covert cer. Hopewell, May 13, 1831 
8. Mary (Voorhees) 
Covert (wife) ‘ rs a 
9. Mrs. Margaret Giilcrees “ 
1827 
10. May 30, M:s. Patsy (Covert) 


11. May 30, Mrs. Jane (Vanarsdall) 
Voorhees y 
12. Mrs. Ann (Vanarsdall) 
Covert ii 
13. John Henderson i 
14. Mary Henderson (Sister) “ 
15. John Covert a 
16. Catherine (Verbryck) 
Wife 
1828 
17. Jan. 30, John Campbell ex. 
18. Agnes, his wife 3 
19. Mar. 3, Samuel Johnson ai 
20. Susannah, his wife . 
1829 
21. Jan. 10, William Magill cer. 
22. Sarah (Henry) (wife) “ 
23. Jan. 10, Elizabeth, his daughter cer. 
24. Mrs. Rachel Voorhees “ 
ve John Voorhees 4 
26. Hannah (Titsworth) wife “ 
tae Dorcas Voorhees if 
28. Peter LaGrange i 
29. Lemmy (Covert) wife “ 
30. Mary (Johnstone) 
Demaree is 
31, David McCaslin CX, 
32. Mary (Sellers) 
McCaslin zn 


Freeman 


Hopewell, May 13, 1831 


Hopewe!l, May 13, 1831 


Hopewell, May 13, 1831 
Hopewell, May 13, 1831 
Hopewell, May 13, 1831 


Bloomington, Dec. 30, 1835 
Bloomington, Dec. 30, 1835 
Sept. 27, 1833 


«6 


Hopewell, May 13, 1831 
Hopewell, May 13, 1831 


Hopewell, May 13, 1831 


(v9 (cs 


Hopewell, May 13, 1831 


66 66 


Death or Return 


June 26, 1868 


Apri7, 1338 
Sept. 29, 1883 


1872 
June 17, 1830 


Apr. 22, 1853 
Nov. 29, 1885 


Nov. 20, 1863 
Sept., 1827 


Aug. 8 1892 


Oct. 24, 1828 


Apr. 5, 1867 


Jan. 10, 1829 


Feb. 14, 1860 
Jan. 18, 1832 
Oct. 9, 1864 


Sept. 22, 1858 
May 26, 1855 


Sept. 27, 1838 
1864 


Jan. 24, 1842 
Nov. 1, 1873 


Sept. 20, 1871 
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aN, 


Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
33. Jan. 12, Mrs. Lydia Herriott ex. Mansfield, Ohio, Aug., 1864 Returned 
34. Myrs. Mary (Vandivier) 
Lyster “ Hopewell, May 13, 1831 Dec. 27, 1865 
35. Caleb Vannoy ie 
36. Mahala, his wife : 
37. June Margaret Smiley (wife, 
John) « June 30, 1854 
38. Mrs. Charity Bergen Hf 
39, Robert Gillcrees “ Vinton, Ia., Oct. 10, 1856 
40, Elizabeth (King) Gill- 
crees (wife) . a i e 
41, Stephen Lyster “ Hopewell, May 13, 1831 Feb. 1, 1870 
42, Mrs. N. Rutherford “Howard City, Kan., Dec. 9, ’83 
43, Daniel Covert “Hopewell, May 13, 1831 Oct. 28, 1887 
44, Rachel (Voorhees) wife “ i if Dec. '2,: 1871 
45. Aug. Thomas Henderson . bs ie Sept. 28, 1862 
46. Mary (DeMott) Hender- 
son, wife a i ue Nov. 27, 1892 
47. Isaac VanNuys A nt July 8, 1873 
48. Ellen (Verbryck) wife “ co * Jan. 24, 1877 
49. Mrs. Eliza Williams - Feb. 16, 1830 
50. Aug. Eli Gillcrees “ Sept. 16, 1854 
St Charlotte (King) Gill- 
crees, wife + May 17, 1843 
1830 
52. Feb. 4, Samuel VanNuys cer. Hopewell, May 13, 1831 July 20, 1890 
53 Anna (List) wife Ge “ Regie Apr. 7, 1879 
54, Peter Demaree ex. Hopewell, May 13, 1831 Aug, 22, 1837 
55. Apr. Alexander McCaslin i Apr. 12, 1888 
56. Elizabeth (wife) i: Aug. 1862 
57. Apr. 24, Newton McCaslin cer. Mar. 28, 1832 
58. Martha, his wife oi 
59. David McCaslin, Sr. o Dec. 19, 1850 
60. Mary (Marrs) McCaslin 
wife rt May 16, 1841 
61. Samuel McKinney « Feb.'15, 1851 
62. Susannah, his wife Me i 
63. Milly Magill (colored) “ 
64. July 1, John B. Johnston ex. Hopewell, May 13, 1831 May 6, 1846 
David Monfort; Pastor, Nov. 1, 1830-Aug. ’50 (Stated Supply to Oct., 1831) Oct. 18, 60 
65. Nov. 1, Thomas Graham cer. Bethany Church, Whiteland, ’34Feb. 15, 1858 
66. Polly, his wife ie i‘ 1834 Oct. 6, 1852 
67. James H. Graham i ai ri Apr. 29, 1886 
68. Polly R. Graham 
(Brewer) ie ae 
69. Samuel C. Graham 7 “ “ 
70. Betsy (McClellan) wife “ “ i 
wat Cornelius Covert “Hopewell, May 13, 1831 
72: Ann, his daughter ¥i ‘f “¥ 
res Jacob Covert tf Hh a 1853 


74. Nov. 20,Margaret Mitchell a 4 ‘“ 
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75. Rhoda H. (Mrs. David) 
Monfort cer. Nov. 30, 1830 
76. Elizabeth Monfort 
(King) “Apr. 26, 1845 Feb. 18, 1906 


77. Nov. 20 Andrew Carnine 


78. Nancy (Banta) wife 

iv Theodore List 

80 Susan (VanNuys) wife 
$i Peter Bergen 

he 


Anna (Bice) wife 
1831 
83. May 21, Archibald Graham 


84. Catherine (Herriott) 
King 

85. John Wilson 

86. John Wilson, Jr. 

87. Sally McCale 

88. Jane Wilson 

89. Samuel Allison 

90. Mary, his wife 

oi, Esther A. Wilson 

92. Alexander Wilson 

93. Catherine, his wife 

94, Hannah Brice 

95. Mathew Thompson 


96. Aug. 27, Robert Robb 


oF, Mary Parr 
98. Catherine Banta 
99. Ann Eleanor Robb 


100. Dec. 28, Ann Ray (Mrs. David) 
Montfort 
1832 
101. Apr. 12, William G. Shellady 
102. Margaret Banta 


103. Apr. 12, Elizabeth Shellady 


104. Catherine Thompson 
105. Ephraim Herriott 
106. Margaret, his wife 
107. Eliza Jane Shellady 


108. Sept. 28, Douglas G. Shellady 


109. William A. Ross 

110. Elizabeth, his wife 

111. Mary Banta (Mrs. 
Garrett) Bergen 

112. John Young 

113. Abraham S. Howsly 

114. Jane B. Howsly 


1833 
115. Apr.4, Nancy Thompson 


cer. 


cer. 


(<9 


ex. 


Hopewell, May 13, 1831 


“cc oe 


Dec. 30, 1873 
July 25, 1853 
Jan. 6, 1881 
Sept. 22, 1879 
July 12, 1868 
1854 


. Bethany Church, Whiteland, °34 


1334 
Sept. 29, 1850 


iT¢ 
(T9 
Dec. 23, 1845 
Worthington, Ind., Jan. 2, 1876 


. Nov. 7, 1839 
c, Noy. 7, 1839 
Sept. 22, 1850 
May 3, 1837* 
* (Pioneer 
Cemetery) 
Apr. 14, 1846 
Nov. 12, 1858 
Oct. 18, 1843 
Dec. 27, 1837 
Oct. 22, 1833 


Aug. 23, 1855 


. Shiloh Pres. Church 1832 


Charter Member 


. April 4, 1837 


(<9 


Feb. 23, 1834 


ee 


116. 


M17. 
118. 


119: 


120. 


Aug. 31, 


Apr. 30, 


121. 


122. 
123. 


124. 


125. 


Dec. 29, 
1834 
Feb. 25, 


126. 


127. 


128. 
129. 


Mar. 28, 
Mar. 28, 


130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
235. 
136. 


137. 


Mar. 30, 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 


Mar. 31, 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 


1835 
Apr. 25, 


751. 
152. 
155: 
154. 
15s; 


156. 


157 


Apr. 26, 
. Oct. 30, 


18, 


Communicants 
John McCord 


Elizabeth, his wife 

Mary Wilson 

Eliz. Shellady (Mrs. 
Geo.) King 

James McCaslin 

Elizabeth (Carr) his 
wife 

James Kerr 

Elizabeth Kerr 

Cornelius Hutton 


Mary C. King 
(Ritchey ) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Syming- 
ton Reese 
Mrs. Mary Decker 
John C. King 
Margaret Bergen 
Alexander Adams 
Jane Adams 
James D. Shellady 
Margaret McKinney 
Mrs. Sarah Banta 
Edward Crow 
Margaret A., his wife 
Sally Hendricks 
Lydia Adams (Vawter) 
Sally Adams 
Marian Israel 
Elizabeth Adams 
(McCaslin) 
Abdallah Thompson 
Samuel Watson Shellady 
Clelland Adams 
Hervey McCaslin, Sr. 
Rachel Bergen 
Thomas Alexander 
Mary, his wife 
Zebulon Wallace 


George C. Adams 
Elizabeth, his wife 
Elisha Thompson 
Hannah, his wife 
Emily Thompson 
Zerelda ‘Thompson 
Eli N. H. Adams 
John A. Magill 
Mary H., his wife 


CHRONOLOGICAL ROSTER 


Adm. 
cer. New Prospect Church O. S. 


‘ft 


ex. 


ex. 


Dismissal 


April 13, 1850 


4 


Oct. 18, 1845 


Jasper Co., Oct. 13, 1851 


Apr. 11, 1837 


May 16, 1835 


Ordained Apr. 26, 1844 


1851 
Shiloh, Nov. 10, 1837 


Shiloh, Nov. 11, 1842 


Highland, Apr. 25, 1851 


“6 ‘“ 


Highland, Charter, 1838 


. Mar. 8, 1837 


a“ 


SF 


Death or Return 


Apr. 11, 1873 
Jan. 26, 1880 


Nov., 1866 
Mar. 15, 1844 


Sept., 1844 
Apr. 11, 1876 


Aug., 1865 
Feb. 21, 1899 
Apr. 9, 1841 
1838 


Jan. 14, 1855 


Jan. 11, 1892 
June 19, 1850 
Mar. 15, 1839 
Jan. 10, 1892 
Apr. 18, 1839 
Sept. 12, 1870 


May 31, 1844 
Jan. 12, 1856 


Oct. 13, 1842 


_ Aug., 1842 


Mar. 13, 1841 
June 21, 1845 
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159. Mrs. Nancy Tetrick cer. 
160. Mrs. Margaret Howlett “ Aug. 8, 1836 
161. John Sharp i 
162. Temperance, his wife i 
163. Harvey Sloan ‘F Oct. 13, 1874 
1836 
164. Apr. 13, Tane Eckles ex. 
165. Apr. 29, Jane Allen cer. Oct. 4, 1845 
166. Garrett Ditmars “Shiloh, Apr. 7, 1838 Nov. 23, 1851 
167. Sarah Verbryck, his wife “ Hg i Aug. 12, 1855 
168. Oct. 29, Dr. Samue! Ritchey ADT LL hss 7 Apr. 11, 1890 
1837 
169. Mar. 27, Tunis VanNuys cer. Mar. 7, 1849 
170. Catherine, his wife . Nov. 3, 1844 
172) Charity VanNuys (Mc- 
Caslin) “hi Apr. 11, 1839 
he. John H. VanNuys “ Hopewell, Oct. 1, 1848 July 3, 1894 
173. John Henderson “ New Prospect, Apr. 8, 1850 Dec. 12, 1854 
174. Isabella, his wife " " rf Aug. 10, 1867 
175. Mrs. Mildred McCaslin ex. Aug. 28, 1850 
176. Sept. 2, David V. Demaree cer. Shiloh, Feb. 27, 1841 Aug., 1874 
177. Sept.3, Anderson Wallace ex. Ordained Indpls. Presbytery, 
June 18, 1847 189... 
178. Mrs. Mary Reid cer. June 3, 1839 
179. William McCaslin ex. June 5, 1883 
180. Sept.4, Elizabeth Smiley “ Mar. 19, 1855 
181. Elizabeth Thompson 
(Demaree) “ Shiloh, Feb. 27, 1841 May, 1855 
182. Jacob Young “ Dec. 17, 1842 
183. Dec. 3, Sarah D. Allison cer 1847 
184. John Henderson SAMS y 8111850 
LS UEP TERESA , his wife a in 
1838 
186. Jan.6, Allen McCaslin ex. Apr. 15, 1888 
187, Abram Bergen “ Georgetown Pres. Church 
Aug. 26, 1849 Returned 
188. Jan.7, John P. Henderson “ Bethany, Nov. 30, 1845 Returned 
189. Apr.7, Mary Sturgeon cer. Oct., 1856 
190. Liza Dawson (colored) ex. 
191. Apr.8, Madison Kelly cer. Highland and New Pisgah 
(Apr. 17, 1842) Apr. 21, 1857 
192. Eliza (Patterson) wife “ i 4 Oct. 12, 1850 
193, Jane Patterson 
(Henderson) ex. Bethany, Oct. 22, 1843 Returned 
194. Sophia Vestal (colored) “ 
195. May 6, Samuel C. Graham cer. 
196. Elizabeth McClellan, 
his wife i 
197. July 1, Robert Jeffrey " Oct. 9, 1850 
198. Harriet (Herriott) his 


wife 


Sept. 27, 1843 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
. July 21, Elizabeth Davidson 
Young cer. Dec. 26, 1846 
. Oct. 13, Rebecca Adams ex. 
1839 
. Jan.19, Nathaniel Peppard cer. Dec., 1865 
Sarah, his wife iv Sept., 1863 
Mary A. McCaslin 
(McCullough) ex. Jan. 20, 1880 
William Kelly “ Charter Member, New Pisgah, 
Highland Aug. 15, 1864 
205. John Adams 4 
206. Jan. 20, Harvey B. Shellady r Feb. 15, 1841 
207. Apr. 19, John Jackson cer. Before 1874 
208. Rebecca, his wife “Am. Pres. Ch., Mar. 14, 1868 
209. Apr. 20, Mrs. America Sloan ex. Sept. 16, 1902 
210. Apr. 21, Zerelda Banta Hender- 
son a Oct. 8, 1845 
211. July 21, John Herriott " Dec. 4, 1875 
212. Elizabeth Overstreet, 
wife = June 1, 1901 


“ New Prospect, Oct. 8, 1850 
“ Brown Co., Oct. 25, 1843 


James Henderson 
. July 22, George Bergen 

. July 24, Jane Thompson 
Nancy A. McKinney ‘i Feb. 20, 1844 
S. Amanda Shellady « June 13, 1847 

. July 26, Cynthia Ann King 


Shaffer (McCaslin) “ Mar. 3, 1878 
. July 27, Mrs. Mary H. Murphy “ Apr. 7, 1852 
Jane Wallace a 
John McCaslin “ Hopewell, June 4, 1869 Aug. 17, 1902. 


Catherine Ross Dec. 1851 


George Adams “Apr. 24, 1851 Mar., 1865 
. July 28, Elizabeth Adams . i 
Elizabeth McKinney apY.tbs, 1850 
Elizabeth Herriott 
(Donnell!) “ Hopewell, Apr. 23, 1860. Returned 
Mary E. McCaslin ie Sept. 26, 1850 
Margaret McCaslin rat 23, 1053 
Isaac P. Monfort cer. 


George F. McCaslin ex. Jasper Co., Oct. 13, 1851 


. Aug. 12, Cornelius D. VanNuys “ Hopewell, July 27, 1845 Returned 
Alexander Wilson “Jan. 8, 1844 

. Sept. 22, Stephen Dickerson cer. May 9, 1840 

. Oct.11, Hervey McCaslin, Jr. ex. Oct. 13, 1851 Returned 


Mary Jane Graham 


(Carson) “ Bethany, Apr. 26, 1845 
1840 
. Aug. 15, Mary Ann Thompson 
(Allison) “ Worthington, Ind., Jan. 2, 1876 
. Sept. 13, Mrs. H. Mitchell cer. 


. Nov. 14, Mrs. Eliza Shellady “Jan. 8, 1844 
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239. 


240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 


246. 
247. 


248. 
249. 
250. 
251; 
252. 
253. 


254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 


260. 
261. 


262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 


270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 


1841 
Feb. 27, 


June 18, 
June 19, 


1842 
Jan. 15, 


16 
17 
2, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


— 


- 


Feb. 5, 


Feb. 5, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


13, 


Feb. 19, 


Communicants 


Mrs. Margaret Ditmars 


Adm. 


Dismissal Death or Return 


McCaslin cer. Aug. 4, 1897 
Elizabeth Thompson “July 27, 1845 
Dr. John H. Donnell cer. Hopewell, Apr. 23, 1860 Returned 
Hannah Demott if 
Mrs. Mary Gibson ex. 1379 
James Fletcher : Oct., 1844 
Mary, his wife 2 Aug. 29, 1850 
Mrs. Alma Sickles “Feb. 22, 1843 
Samuel E. Barr “Ordained Presbytery, New Al- 

bany, Apr., 1852 Dec. 18, 1905 

Catherine Hoover Feb. 19, 1843 
Robert Henderson “- Apr. 13, 1850 
Martha Adams A 
Elizabeth Aten cer. Jan. 8, 1844 
Aaron Aten ex. Sept. 7, 1856 July 23, 1874 


Margaret DeMott, his 
wife 
Thomas R. Alexander 
Lawrence Monfort i 
Mary Ann Headly "i 
Adrian Aten ny 
Joanna Bergen (Chinn.) “ 
Catherine VanNuys 
(Williams) (Ritchey) “ 
Martha Black i 
Emeline VanNuys 
(Campbell) vp 
Easter McCaslin " 
Samuel Lambertson 
Mrs. Esther Freary A 


John Logan ex. 
John Herriott vi 
Harvey L. Gibson Hy 


Caroline VanNuys 
James H.L. VanNuys “ 


John W. Getty tS 
William C. Wilson i 
Duane Hicks i 
Mary Bergen (Young) “ 
T. H. Alexander 4 


Lafayette W. Fletcher ‘“ 
Ellen Jane Thompson 
Emily Alexander 
John Thompson 


George H. Jeffery 
John H. Alexander ‘ 
Hannah Aten a 


Fall of 1850 
Sept. 4, 1842 
Apr. 13, 1850 


Jan. 2, 1851 
Vinton, Ia., Oct. 13, 1851 


Renssalear, Ind., Jan. 21, 1866 Sept. 29, 1893 


Aug. 16, 1845 
Jasper Co., Oct. 13, 1851 


Sept. 20, 1845. 


Dec. 23, 1888 


“Dead 1885” 
Feb. 10, 1906 
Oct. 10, 1844 
Ordained, Lake Presby., 
June 16, 1853 Feb, 16, 1912 


Jan. 4, 1848 
July 10, 1856 


Vinton, Iowa, Oct., 1849 

Sept. 4, 1842 

3d Ch. Indpls., Mar. 24, 1878 
Feb. 10, 1851 

St. Clair Co., Ill., Sept. 4, 1842 


Sept. 25, 1855 


May 17, 1901 


Aug. 14, 1848 
St. Clair Co., Ill., Sept. 4, 1842 
Mar. 18, 1849 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 

282. James F. Young ex. Oct., 1849 
283. S. A. E. Henderson 

(Bergen) “ Georgetown, Pres. Ch. Aug. 26, 

1849 Returned 
284. John Ritchey % 
285. Nancy McCord cer. Apr. 6, 1848 
286. May 20, John Prosser Tice ao; 1845 
287. Sarah, his wife . ‘ 
288. Robert MclIlhany ex. s 
289. James Wilson “ Dec. 3, 1862 
290. Minerva Hicks * 
291. July 24, James R. Alexander cer. St. Clair Co., Ill, Sept. 4, 1842 
$4 OD Rebecca, his wife Hote Clair Co. Til: i 
293. Oct. 22, John McLean © Jan. 27, 1845 Returned 
1843 

294. Feb.4, Mary Ann Allison ex. Feb., 1851 
295. James Ferguson cer. Feb. 1, 1849 
296. Hester Ferguson i i 
297. Apr.8, Jabez B. Bright ex. Apr. 14, 1843 
298. Mary Eliza (Mitchel) 

his wife i 
299. Mrs. Martha Ellis “ Macomb, IIl., Dec. 18, 1859 

1844 

300. Jan.1, Albert Banta cer, Aug. 17, 1845 
301. Martha Ann Voris, wife “ 
302. Feb.1, Mrs. S. McCracken i Sept., 1866 
303. Feb.3, Joseph C. Henderson ‘‘ New Prospect, Aug. 8, 1850 


304. May 10, Elizabeth Ellis (Moore) ex. Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1866 
305. Margaret Ann Ellis 


(Monfort) re npates0, 1850 
306. Hetty Thompson . 
307. Wasson McCaslin “Oskaloosa, Ia., 1850 Returned 
308. Oct. 26, W.McCala Moreland cer. Aug. 25, 1845 
1845 
309. Dec. 6, Mrs. Sarah Henderson ex. New Prospect, Aug. 8, 1850 
1846 
310. Apr.4, Peter H. Banta - 
311. Mitchel Henderson ‘““ New Prospect, Aug. 8, 1850 
512. John McCaslin sf 
523. John Kenton cer. Feb. 10, 1857 
314, Martha, his wife « 
1847 
315. Jan. 23, Mrs. Rachel Demaree 
Gillcrees “Sept. 16, 1854 


316. Mar. 10, Allen McCaslin, Jr. ex. Topeka, Kansas, Oct., 1866 
317. Mar. 10, Samuel C. Allison, Jr. “ Worthington, Ind., Jan. 2, 1876 


318. Eliza J. McKinney 

(Decker) (Goodman) “ 1851 May 8, 1908 
319. Dorothy J. Aten ve 
320. Margaret Ann Aten 


(Jackson) ‘© New Prospect, Mar. 9, 1853 


. Mar. 14, Robert Young 
. Mar. 21, Malcolm McLean 


. Mar. 28, Mrs. Jane High 
. Aug. 28, George Bergen 


. Dec. 24, Mrs. Ailsie Matthews 


. Apr.9, John McLean 
. May 
. Dec. 30, Hampton Terrill 


. Jan. 30, Mrs. M. J. McDermed 
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Communicants 
Amanda T. Hutton 
Leander D. Shellady 
Henry Goodman 
James Wilson 
William D. McCaslin 
David A. McCaslin 


George Allison 


. Mar. 26, Mary Ann McCaslin 


(Morgan) 


cer 
Margaret, his wife * 
Jane Annesly iy 

Mary Ray Monfort 
(Roberts) . 

1848 

. Mar. 5, Mrs. Mary Ann Saye’ ex 
. Oct.10, Robert M. Overstreet cer 


1849 


. Feb. 10, Christiana Banta 


(Jenkins) 
Mrs. Sarah Carson 
(Jeffery) (McCaslin) 


&cc 


. Feb. 11, Moses Hines 


Sarah, his wife 
Mrs. Mary Hamilton 


Hannah (Aten) wife 
Margaret Eliz. (Gill- 
crees) McCaslin 
1850 


James A. McKee, Pastor: Autumn 1850-1860 


349. Apr. 13, Mrs. A. McCaslin cer 
350 Mrs. Catherine M. 

McLean " 
cob Sarah J. Hutton ex: 
352. June 29, Mrs. Sarah A. Gibson vi 
a53. Duncan McLean cer. 
354. Sept. 22, Mrs. Rebecca Low - 
355. Dec. 14, Sophronia Crosby 

(Mrs. James) McKee cer. 
356. Miss S. M. Breckenridge “ 
357 Mrs. Pauline Logan i 

1851 
358. Mar.9, Mary Ann Hamilton di 


SELB 


Mar. 24, Mrs. ........ Zeiglar ex. 


Dismissal Death or Return 
Oct. 13, 1851 
Feb. 10, 1857 


Lewisville, Ind., Aug. 18, 1877 


Sept., 1856 
Sept. 17, 1854 
Vinton, Ia., Oct., 1849 
New Prospect, Apr. 13, 1850 

1881 


Apr. 25, 1896 


. Benton City, Ia., Aug. 19, 1849 


6c 


Nov. 28, 1848 


6c“ 


Sept. 22, 1850 


. Sept. 11,1855 
. Ordained. Aug. 11, 1852 


Feb. 28, 1918 
Aug. 14, 1894 
June 24, 1849 


Jani 2) 1874 
“Gone to Baptists” 1857 
New Prospect, Dec. 1, 1852 


Apr. 21, 1871 
Mar. 14, 1863 


Sept. 17, 1854 


. Oct. 13, 1851 


New Prospect, Dec. 1, 1852 
Oct. 13, 1851 
Nov. 30, 1874 
Jan. 13, 1851 
Jans\9)1355 
1897 


Apr. 23, 1860 
Jan. 3, 1855 
Oct. 10, 1856 


Nov. 26, 1889 


Apr., 1864 
Sept. 16, 1854 


360. 
361. 
362. 
503. 
364. 
365. 
366. 


367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 


371; 
3/72. 
373. 


374. 


375. 


376. 
B77. 
378. 


679. 


3380. 
381. 
382. 


383. 


384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 
38%. 
390. 
391. 
392. 


393, 
394. 
395. 
396. 
Bons 


Mar. 17, John P. Banta 


May 19, 


Aug. 9, 


Aug. 9, 


Nov. 8, 


1852 


Feb. 21, 


Mar. 4, 
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Communicants 
Catherine, his wife : 
Christina Banta (Ellis) “ 
Magdalena Peterson 
Joseph List fi 
Mrs. Sarah List 
William H. Manwar- 


ring 


Mary E. Quinn 
Mrs. Susan Bruner 
Richard T. Overstreet “ 
Mary E. Kempton (Mrs. 

R. T.) Overstreet 5a 
Wm. B. List 
James R. Jackson 
James Dunlap 


Ann (McCormick) Dun- 
lap, wife 

Sarah Dunlap (Bing- 
ham) a 


John Vannoy 
Mary Vannoy 
Sarah M. (Mrs. L. W.) 
Fletcher 
Lydia Ann Banta 
(Gillcrees) a 
Rache! Hurl vl 
Rachel A. McCaslin ze 
Margaret Herriott 
(Drake) te 
Mary Elizabeth Aten 
(Jenkins) 
Emily Sioan (Overbay) 
Mariah Bright * 
Emily McCaslin 
Johnson List 
John W. Banta * 
Samuel Wilsen 
H. B. Morehouse ry 
Neelia Morehouse 
Nancy J. McCullough 
(Mears) nf 
Cynthia Doss % 
James A. Shellady . 
Harvey L. Bergen 
Mary High (Goodman) “ 
Rebecca Banta (Gill- 
crees) 


ex. 


Adm. 
cer. 


cer. 


cer. 


Dismissal 
Hopewell, Nov. 5, 1859 


6é if) 


Macomb, IIl., Dec. 30, 1865 


Peg 28. 1353 


381 


Death or Return 
Dec. 12, 1873 
Jan. 19, 1881 
Returned 


Before 1874 


2. Pres. Ch. Franklin, Aug. 29, 


1852 


. Sept., 1855 


July 4, 1852 
New Prospect, Mar. 9, 1853 


Hopewell Pres. Ch., Feb. 19, 


1865. 


Apr. 5, 1852 


Mar. 18, 1854 


‘cc 


Sept. 20, 1871 


Jan. 11, 1896 


Dec. 28, 1859 


Aug. 10, 1884 
Feb. 26, 1853 


Apr. 27, 1857 


3rd Ch. Indpls., Mar. 24, 1878 June 10, 1881 


Vinton, Ia., Oct. 10, 1856 


J2. 1856 
Mar. 4, 1857 


. 6, 1862 
Mar. 19, 1855 


Brunswick, IIl., Feb. 25, 1872 


Jan., 1865 


Aug. 30, 1862 


Returned 


1876 
Apr. 16, 1896 


Mar., 1868 


1867 


Lewisville, Ind., Aug. 18, 1877 Returned 


Vinton, Ia., Oct. 10, 1856 
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398. 


399. 
400. 


401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
413. 


414. 
415. 
416. 
417, 
418. 
419. 
420. 
421. 
422, 
423. 
424, 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430, 
431. 


432. 
4.33.. 
434. 
435. 
436. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444, 
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Communicants Adm. 


Louisa Jane McCaslin 
(Crowell) ex. 
Mar. 13, George H. Gillcrees 
Mar. 13, Elizabeth McCaslin 
(Carr) Ss 
Heneage B. Finch 
John Carson 
David McCaslin, Jr. a 
J. Bethuel McCaslin iy 
Margaret J. Alexander ‘ 
Catherine List 
Elizabeth McCullough “ 
jacob G. Aten i 
Mary Jane Aten Hi 
Julia Ellen VanNuys . 
V. Brainard McCaslin “ 
Ephraim Jeffery nat 
Mary Jane (Carson) 


Jeffery * 
Elias Franklin Remly i 
Mar. 21, Samuel S. Marrs 7 
Apr. 10, John Phillips % 
Elizabeth J. Phillips i 

Apr. 12, Samuel C. Dunn cer. 


Mrs. Martha A. Dunn “ 
Maria M. McQuinn ex. 
July 26, Alexander McCaslin Z 


July 27, John G. Bell cer. 
Mrs. Ann Bell 

Aug.4, Mary Vanarsdall i 

Sept. 25, Dr. John Ritchey ‘ 
Mary Ritchey ih 
Cyrus Wick i 
David W. Walker i 

Sept. 26, Margaret M. McQuinn ex. 
Martha Freeman cer. 
Mrs. Ellen VanNuys i 

1853 

Mar. 6, William Bissett ex. 
S. J. West 
Margaret Farquher a 
Lawrence P. Ritchey ne 
John P. Wilson cer. 

Mar.9, Matthew Hazelett i 


Eleanor, his wife 
Mar. 10, Leander D. Shellady if 
John Alexander : ex. 
Mar. 19, John Fletcher ry 
Thomas Morrison 
Tames C. McGuire y 
HE Sea ttes McGuire i 


Dismissai 


Mar. 18, 1854 


Mar. 19, 1855 


Hopewell, Jan. 25, 1879 


Mar. 19, 1855 
Aug. 5, 1859 
“ 


May 6, 1857 


Mar. 19, 1855 


Mar. 18, 1851 ? 


“oD 


Oct. 13, 1851 ? 


“Dismissed” 
(<9 


Noy. 22, 1854 


66 


July 23, 1853 


Aug. 29, 1852 ? 


Nov., 1866 


Chillicothe, Mo., Oct. 28, 1866 


June 9, 1855 
Oct. 23, 1858 
Mar. 19, 1855 


Mar. 6, 1857 
Mar. 19, 1855 
Mar. 19, 1857 
Mar. 19, 1855 
Oct. 23, 1853 


«cc 


Death or Return 


Apr. 13, 1912 


Returned 
Oct., 1867 
Returned 


Aug., 1864 


Jan. 25, 1917 
June 6, 1860 
July 8, 1888 


Nov. 28, 1888 


Returned 
Returned 


Oct. 10, 1858 
Sept. 21, 1871 
1868 


Nov., 1867 


Sept. 3, 1888 


Returned 


1908 
Jan. 6, 1896 


Communicants Adm. 

445, Thomas A. McCaslin ex. 
446, William B. Ellis ‘ 
447, Samuel C. Herriott i 
448. Henry Service cer. 
449, Martha Service ,, 
450. Rebecca Ditmars 

(Donneil) ff 
451. Martha J. Thompson iy 
452. W. C. Newcomb is 
453. Isaac Covert i 
454, Eliza J. Knisell (Hall) ex. 
455. Mar. 22, David R. Alexander Me 
456. Samuel C. Hamilton o 
457. Mary Bissett i 
458. John Zeigler $s 
459. Mar. 23, James Gillcrees 7 
460. Samuel Rhinehart 7 
461. Mar. 26, Isaac Bergen 
462. John Ellis ‘ 
463. Mar. 28, Margaret Covert at 
464. Mar. 31, Mary Jane Allison if 
465. Agnes P. Stivers i 
466. July 23, James Park cer. 
467. Elizabeth, his wife h 
468. Mary Jane Park (Drake) “ 

1854 

469. Mar. 18, Theophilus Crosby cer. 
470. Mrs. Phoeba Crosby is 
471. Mrs. Ann Brady . 
472. Ellen Rose (Freeman) “ 
473. David W. Walker if 
474. Nancy S. Demaree es 
475. Thomas Boyd ie 
476. Catherine Boyd sh 
477. Elizabeth J. Boyd F 
478. Mary E. Boyd rf 
479. James W. Young x 
480. Mary E. Young oi 
481. Joseph Bogart 
482. Nancy Bogart * 
483. Sarah McCool “ 
4384. Sarah Bergen ex, 
485. June 10, Elizabeth J. Shellady 3h 
486. G. M. Overstreet, Sr. ve 
487. Sarah Morgan (Mrs. 

G. M.) Overstreet cer. 
488. June 10, Dorothy Jane Lowe ex. 
489. Sept.16, Wasson McCaslin cer. 
490. Jane (Winchester) wife “ 
491. Mrs. Elizabeth Sample cer. 
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383 


Dismissal Death or Return 
May 6, 1857 Feb. 15, 1858 
Mar. 19, 1857 Feb. 21, 1860 

Before 1867 
Mar. 3, 1855 Returned ? 
Died 1920 


Mar. 19, 1855 
May 6, 1857 
Feb. 15, 1873 


Apr., 1864 

Chillicothe, Mo., Oct. 28, 1866 
Sept. 16, 1854 

Vinton, Ia., Sept. 16, 1854 
May 6, 1857 

Benton City, Ia., Jan. 9, 1859 
Jan. 3, 1855 

May 6, 1857 


Greensburg, June 17, 1863 


Sept. 23, 1855 
6e 
Mar. 19, 1855 
Dec. 24, 1895 
Before 1874 
Mar. 19, 1855 


Oct. 17, 1855 
July 10, 1856 
Mar. 4, 1881 


Aug. 18, 1889 
Jan. 2, 1859 
May 6, 1857 


Feb. 8, 1907 


Mar. 8, 1915 
June 10, 1854 

Jan. 26, 1894 

Apr. 3, 1909 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
492. Margaret Say ex. Sept. 11, 1855 
493. Dec. 16, Mary C. Taylor cer. 
494, Mary Adams 
495. Eliza C. Donnell (Mrs. 
A. B.) Hunter " Apr. 5, 1865 
496. Jane E. Rankin “ New Providence Ch., Mar., 1863 
1855 
497. Jan.3, Mrs. R. A. Ailison cer: 
498, James F. Bogart ih Nov., 1861 
499. William T. Bogart ‘Hopewell — 
500. Joseph C. Thompson “May 6, 1857 
501. June 9, Martha H. Bergen iY an Du L359 
502. Catherine Aten Ane es eda BSE 
503. Nancy Young “Oct. 10, 1856 
504. Charlotte Young via 
505. Martha A. Young ii 
506. Mrs. Martha E. Johnson ‘ “Gone to the Deciples” 
1856 
507. Mar. 29, Daniel Hays cer. 
508. Mrs, Totten 
509. Mar.3, Adam Dunlap ex. May 6, 1857 Returned 
510. Mar. 4, George W. Totten as 
511. July 10, Mrs. Martha Freeman cer. Sept. 23, 1866 
BE: Naomi Fisk i 
503. Dz. George W. Riddle if 
514. Sept.7, Mrs. Chioe Murphy “ Lithopolis, Ohio, Oct. 28, 1866 
515. Nov. 22, Nisa Jane White . 
516. Garrett C. Bergen ex. Sept. 22, 1872 
ve Richard Verbryck cer. Sept. 22, 1856 Aug. 7, 1866 
518. Elizabeth Verbryck He Fy Sept. 10, 1861 
519. Nov. 24, James W. Hess “ 3” Ch. Indianapolis, May 28, 63 
1857 
520. Mar. 14, Mrs. Mary St. John cer Sept., 1863 
521. Mary F. Adams i Feb., 1861 
522. June 3, Smith Williams ni Nov. 25, 1887 
ate Mrs. Marietta Williams “ Dec. 26, 1912 
524. Ellen (Mrs. G. C.) 
Bergen “ Pres. Ch. Shelby Co., Ind., 
Feb. 3, 1887 
525. July 11, Mrs. Frances Waters 1 
526. Oct.1, Henry Henderson “ Thorntown, Ind., May, 1866 
527. Mrs. E. Henderson ‘ i . 
528. Nov. 6, David D. Banta “« Walnut St. Pres. Ch., Blooming- 
ton, Nov. 22, 1893 Apr. 9, 1896 
529. Melissa E. Banta “ Walnut St. Pres. Ch., Blooming- 
ton, Nov. 22, 1893 Returned 
530. Dec. Martha J. Alexander 
(Mrs. John) McCaslin “ Hopewell, June 4, 1869 June 6, 1888 
1858 
531. Feb. 20, Nelson Carnine cer. Apr. 4, 1890 
532. Mrs. C. Sneathen ex. Apr. 23, 1860 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
533. Mrs. L. McDermit ex. “Gone to Indianapolis” 
534. Feb. 22, James Norton “June 8, 1859 
535. W. A. Terhune cer. Shiloh, Oct. 9, 1864 Returned 
536. Alma Terhune is * 13 Returned 
537. Feb. 28, George KcKeehan ex. 
538. Thomas A. Jeffery ‘“ Memorial Ch. Indpls., June 29, 
1881 1919 

B32. William St. John “ 
540. Mar. 2, Mrs. Anna Adams Jan., 1859 
541. Mar.4, Sarah Dean 4 
542. Harriett Carpenter tf 
543. Mar. 6, William Gwinn “Louisiana, June, 1861 
544, John Q. Adams “Jeffersonville, Ind., Apr. 6, 1862 
545. Mar. 6, Mary Adams Vs Uy i 
546. Sarah J. McCaslin 

(Dennis) i Sept. 17, 1916 
547. Margaret E. Brewster “ 4 
548. Angeline Dunlap (Mrs. 

R. T.) Overstreet i May 22, 1862 
549. Esther Reed a May, 1868 
550. Mar. 8, Henrietta Sharp Hi 
551. Mary F. McCaslin i May 30, 1861 
552. Lucy E. McCaslin 

(Weaver) 42 
553. Mar. 10, Mrs. Jane Vawter cer. May 7, 1862 
554. John G. Moorehouse ex: 
555. Mrs. Julia A. Moorehouse “ Feb. 10, 1897 
556. M. A. McCullough “ Jan., 1860 
557. Mar. 19, William G. Allison “ Tola, Kansas, June 5, 1872 
558. Cynthia J. Green 

(Mangun) jie ist Pres Ch: Tndpis.. Lami2e 76 
559. Mar. 21, William T. Henderson “ 
560. Mary Ellen Freary i 
561. Catherine Freary May, 1865 
562. Mar. 22, James W. Sloan % Dee. 41,1922 
563. James R. Dunlap “Carlisle, Kansas, Aug. 26, 1866 Mar. 2, 1934 
564. Mar. 26, Henry Hamburg a 1878 
565. Christiana Hamburg oh July 6, 1887 
566. Mar. 27, Mrs. Jane Needham ‘% Sept., 1867 
567. MirsmDy-2:3 Farquhar “ Oct., 1865 
568. Mar. 30, William Henry 

Overstreet : 
569. Joseph M. Dunlap x Apr. 12, 1923 
570. Mrs. Esther McLaughlin “ Oct. 4, 1894 
S7h. John C. McCaslin “Pres. Ch. N. S. Erie, Kan., 

May 1, 1869 

572. Mar. 31, John W. Branch * 
573. Mar. 31, John Allen Finch “ 4? Pres. Ch. Indpls., Feb., 1866 
574. Apr.1, John J. Hamburg “« “Gone to German Ch.” 
575. Hannah C. Crow “ “Letter of dismissal,” Feb. 9, ’82 
5/76. Apr: 7,° (Gy P. Terrill y 1876 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
Ver Magdalene Terrill 
(Yager) ex. Auburn, Kansas, Aug. 26, 1866 
578. Mary Alma McCaslin 
(VanNuys) “ Hopewell, Feb. 16, 1868 
579: Sarah Vawter st Oct., 1877 
§80. Apr.8, Davis Terhune “ 
581. Ernest Minner “ Dropped from Roll, Joined 
ME. Chi MApr. 5} i876 
582. Frederick Minner “Dropped from Roll, Joined 
ME. Ch. Apr.t5j91876 
583. Apr. 11, James W. McCaslin * Nov., 1870 
584. Henry N. Bogart * July 18, 1906 
585. Samuel A. Adams re Aug. 15, 1869 
586. Mrs. Eliza McDowell “ Brazil, Ind., Feb., 1868 
587. Mrs. Melissa G. 
McGuire ? “Gone to Southport,” Morey 
Record 
588. Henry J. Fox ex. 
589. William C. Crowell ve Nov. 30, 1881 
590. Apr.17, Almon L. Payne 
591. Susan M. Demott 4 
592. Samuel C. Crowell # June 6, 1887 
593. Jane B. Crowell x June 5, 1888 


594. Aug. 21, Mrs. Eliz. Johnstone 
VanNuys Dunlap cer. Hopewell, Pres. Ch., Feb. 19,’65 Dec. 13, 1906 
595. Nov. 12, Isabella Allison (Miller) “ Worthington, Ind., Feb. 27, ’70 


1859 

596. Jan.9, Luther M. Sneathen ex. Jan. 6, 1860 
597. Feb.5, Christiana Wheatmire ‘“ 
598. Frederica Wheatmire N 
599. Mary St. John _ 
600. Samuel C. Dunn cer. ' Nov. 23, 1881 
601. Martha A. (Mrs. S. C.) 

Dunn 2 July 28, 1882 
602. Feb. 5, Emily Sloan (Mrs. ! 

D.L.) Overbay cer. Oct. 3, 1918 
603. May 14, John McKeeham “ 4th Ch. Indpls., Feb. 19, 1865 
604. Margaret McKeeham ia ‘s ss 
605. Mary A. McKeeham ex. 3d Ch. Indpls., Mar. 25, 1866 
606. Dr. Robert Charlton “ Hopewell, Pres. Ch., June 8, 59 Returned 
607. Martha Peabody (Mrs. 

Robt.) Charlton 

(Clark) * iy s Returned 
608. Dec. 5, Robt. Lytle Bone cer. Mar. 4, 1884 
609. Letta (Dunn) Bone # Apr. 17, 1888 
610. James M. Bone * Shiloh, Pres. Ch., Dec. 22, 1867 
611. Letta Jane Bone (Kelly) “ New Pisgah Pres. Ch., 

Dec. 12, 1861 Returned 

612. Dec. 18, Mrs. Helen Pinkney “ ist Ch. Indpls., Dec. 3, 1862 
613. Mrs. Mary A. Akers ? Pres. Church, Tipton, Ind., 


Oct. 4, 1868 


nApE. 2, 


. Apr. 23, 


. Sept. 26, 


1861 


. Jan. 26, 


E Jan. 26, 


. Feb. 4, 


. Apr. 16, 
. May 4, 


. June 6, 
Aug. 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal 
Dayton C. Kerr ex. 
William Green “ Shelbyville Pres. Ch., 


Robert L. Bone, Jr. a 
James Shellady 
David Smith 
Sarah, his wife 
John Hyder ex. 
Cedonia Hyder, wife i“ 
Dr. Robert Charlton 
Martha Peabody (Mrs. 

Robt.) Charlton 

(Clark) hy 
Josiah Drake e 
Eva J. Evans Drake, wife “ 
Alexander Bullions Morey, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Woollen cer 
John P. Henderson si 
Jane Henderson hy 
Mollie Henderson 

(Kelly) | 


cer 
66 


Nov. 30, 1873 


387 


Death or Return 


Thorntown Pres. Ch., Oct. 5, ’°72 Returned 


restored 


. Bethany—“near 1868” 


“cc 6c 


cer. Madison, Ind., June 17, 1863 


Pastor: June, 1860-April, 1871 


Mar., 1864 


July 20, 1896 
May 18, 1884 


Returned 


June 29, 1893 
Dec. 13, 1917 


. 3d Ch., Indpls., May 10, 1866 1907 
New Prospect Ch., Dec. 22, 1861 Returned 


66 (<9 


Returned 


New Prospect Ch., Dec. 22, 1861 Oct. 28, 1884 


Mrs. Elizabeth McNutt cer. 


Mrs. Sarah Service 

Gibson 4: 
Abram Bergen 
Mrs. S. A. E. Bergen ih 
Alonzo Bergen 


William W. Woollen — ex. 


George Herriott 


Eliza Bengough (Mrs. 
Wm.) Riker 


Martha Hunter oy 
William C. Fisher i 
Harriet Sloan (Mrs. 

J. M.) Dunlap ° 
Mary Nickerson i) 
Edward Hyder is 


Catherine High i 
Josephine Harmon 
(Mrs. A. B.) Morey 


Pres. Ch. McKinney, Tez., 
Nov. 30, 1873 

3d Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
May 10, 1866 

1st Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Sept. 21, 1879 


“Gone for years” 
Apr. 10, 1861 


Madison, Ind., Feb., 1865 


William E. Guinn _ restored 
Peter Hageman cer. 
Clarissa Hageman 
(Remley) “ Edinburg, July 31, 1864 


Catherine S. Cox " 
Catherine (Herriott) 
(King) Kyle i 


Edinburg Pres. Ch., July 31, 64 


June, 1861 
Oct. 9, 1907 
Mar. 26, 1895 
Nov. 11, 1875 
Returned 
Sept. 24, 1902 
Dec. 31, 1900 
Feb. 1, 1865 


Mar., 1862 


Apr. 5, 1880 
Returned 


July 16, 1861 


cer. 5th Ch., Cincinnati, May 7, 1871 Apr. 18, 1929 


Nov., 1861 


Edinburg Pres. Ch., Nov. 3, ’71 1886 
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650. 
651. 
652. 
653. 


654. 


655. 
656. 


657. 
658. 
659. 
660. 
661. 
662. 
663. 
664. 


665. 
666. 


667. 


668. 
669. 
670. 
671. 


672. 
673. 
674. 


675. 
676. 
677. 


678. 
679. 


680. 
681. 
682. 
683. 


684. 


Nov. 16, 


1862 
Feb. 15, 


Feb. 15, 


May 31, 


Sept. 20, 


Dec. 20, 
1863 
Jan. 3, 


Jan. 4, 


Jan. 18, 


THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 
Kata E. Kyle (Crump) cer. 
Rachel A. Stewart 
John Clark 
Jane E. Fink (Mrs. 
John) Clark 
Mrs. Nancy A. Decker ry 
Mrs. Caroline Heineken ex. 
Mary Herriott (Johnson) “ 
Adelie Scull if 
George S. Mangum 
Samuel H. Covert 


cer. 
« 


Adm. 


Dismissal Death or Return 
Columbus, Ind. 
Edinburg, Ind., July 31, 1866 


Jan. 3, 1896 


Sept. 23, 1876 
Pres. Ch. Carol, O., July 15, ’67 


Mar. 31, 1889 
Pres. Ch. Columbus, 
Mar. 26, 1871 Aug. 11, 1902 
Apr., 1864 
1st Ch., Indpls., Jan. 2, 1876 


Hopewell, Pres. Ch., Aug. 7, 62 Returned 


Mrs. Rebecca J. Hamilton ? (Morey roll) Apr., 1862 
Mrs. Eliza Shinn cer. 
Mrs. H. M. Durbin “ Edinburg, July 31, 1864 
Mrs. M. J. Toner f 
Mrs. Mary A. Adams 

(Vandivier) ‘ Aug. 26, 1902 
Mrs. Angeline Sadler ex. 3d Ch., Indpls., July 7, 1866 
Laura Wick (Mrs. Wim. 

H.) Overstreet cer. 1901 
Joseph Drake ex. Edinburg Pres. Ch., 

Mar. 24, 1872 May 9, 1921 

A. B. Hunter cer. Aug. 14, 1891 
Samuel Fisher “ Monmouth, IIl., Sept., 1865 
Rose Ann, his wife f * 
Mrs. Caroline Roy ex. June, 1863 


R. H. Stimpson 

Mrs. Anna E. Falkner 

Miss Anna E. Coon 
(Stohry) 


eX. 
3 


66 


ics 


Mrs. Elizabeth Clark 

Nancy Ann (Mrs. Alex.) 
Turner 

jane Stevens 


Margaret McQuiston i 
Sylvester Bergen 


Mary L. Hess 
Albert Banta 
Mary Jane Banta 
Nancy M. (Young) 


Freeman ex. 


Irene Overstreet 


(Hieronymus) 


Gosport Pres. Ch., Jan. 10, 1864 
3d Ch., Indpls., Nov. 4, 1867 


Protestant German Ch., Shel- 
byville, Ind., Sept. 14, 1892 
Huntingdon, Pa., Sept. 19, 1864 


Dec. 29, 1875 
2d Mt. Pl. Bapt. Ch., 
Feb. 15, 1873 
4th Ch. in Phil., Pa., June, 1867 
Ordained, Indpls. Presbytery, 
Nov. 25, 1872 
3d Ch. Indpls., May 28, 1863 


Dec. 5, 1927 


. Hopewell Ch., July 15, 1867 


6e if 


Pres. Ch., Vinton, Ia., 
Sept. 25, 1870 


Jan. 14, 1902 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
685. Anna M. Overstreet 
(VanNuys) ex. Dec. 4, 1871 
686. Mollie M. Heineken 
(Needham) y Sept. 27, 1876 
687. Ella Sloan (Dunlap) . Feb. 5, 1882 
688. Jan. 18, Cornelia Overstreet 
(Fitzpatrick) Hiei ParvChiy Furricane, 
Nov. 18, 1883 
689, Nancy M. Herriott 
(Fitzpatrick) WM.) Ps Ch: Hurricane, 
Sept. 7, 1879 Oct. 30, 1880 
690. John A. Terrill i; Nov. 9, 1927 
691. W. T. Keay “ 3d Ch., Indpls., Ind., June 4, ’69 
692. Emma N. Heineken 
(Short) i 
693. Mollie E. Smith (Bone) ‘“ Thorntown Pres. Ch., Oct. 5, '72 Returned 
694. Mary A. Dunn (Magill) 
(Ryker) “ N. Vernon Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 11, 1855 Returned 
695. Electa M. Terrill 
(Ransdall) “Pres. Ch. Topeka, Kan., 
Mar. 30, 1879 
696. Hattie E. Williams “Rensselaer, Ind., Jan. 14, 1866 
697. Cynthia A. Hall “Pres. Ch., Noblesville, 
Sept., 1867 
698. Lydia A. Dunlap 
(Brown) * Sept. 9, 1927 
699. Jan. 23, Clarinda Ritchie (Coen) “ Attica, Ind., Mar..29, 1877 
700. Mrs. C. B. Marrs os 1872 
701. Mrs. M. J. McCaslin 
(Nemier) “ Cong. Ch., Grand flaven, Mich., 
Feb. 13, 1894 1935 
702. Jan. 24, Dr. Pierson Murphy " Nov. 4, 1863 
703. Jan. 25, William S. McCaslin i Sept. 7, 1872 
704. Jan. 26, Mrs. Sarah C. Ritchie “ | Dec., 1872 
705. Mrs. Elizabeth Way i 
706. Feb.4, Mrs. Eliza Vawter “Tabernacle Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 19, 1889 
707. Oscar F. Moore “Pres. Ch., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Jan. 6, 1866 
708. William A. Alexander “ “Gone to Methodist” 
709. Feb. 11, Benjamin Vawter “ 
710. Harry A. Fox % 
Til, A. C. Doss is 1872 
712. Feb. 25, Aaron Vawter ih June, 1863 
713. Apr. 5, Mrs. Caro Gillespie vi May, 1863 
714. Henry Itzenhizer vi May 6, 1897 
Th. Mrs. Catherine 
Itzenhizer ny 
716. Florence E. Hamilton “ Pres. Ch., Greensburg, 


June, 1867 


390 


THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 


717. Apr. 5, Mrs. Mollie F. Alex- 


718. 


719. 


720. 
721. 


722. 
723. 


724. 


725. 
726. 


727. 
728. 
729. 
730. 
734. 
732. 


733. 
734. 
739% 
736. 
737. 
738. 


739. 


740. 


741. 


742. 


743. 
744. 
745. 
746. 
747. 


ander ex. 


Apr. 13, Sarah Noble (Mrs. 


L. P.) Ritchey M4 
May 10, G. S. Green 4 
June 27, William J. Magill cer. 
Martha Miller (Mrs. 
Arch.) VanNuys (Ter- 
rill) (DeMotte) < 


Henry Merle ex. 
Mary Catherine Van- 
Nuys (Overstreet) 


Sept. 2, Mrs. L. Wood (Mrs. 
Benj.) . 
Oct. 31, Mrs. R. W. Jackson ex. 
Sarah C. Perrott 
1864 
Jan. 10, Miss U. M. W. Holbrook ex. 
Jan. 30, Anna R. Morrison 
John Howard rf 
Miss E. Cummings 0} 
Aaron Vawter ? 
Jan. 31, Grisela Hunter (Hole- 
man) (Vawter) ex. 
Alexander Dinwiddie cer. 
Mary Ann, his wife i 
May 5, John McCollough if 
Mrs. Rachel (Bergen) 
Gwinn i 
Oct. 30, Mrs. Mary E. Jones i 
Nov. 19, Mrs. Mary Ritchie i. 


Noy. 20, Mrs. Maria Smiley 


Nov. 27, Jacob Stevens 


(Covert) ° 


a 
~ 


Dec. Rev. Nathan Stephenson 
Palmer cer. 
Susan Young (Mrs. N. S.) 
Palmer Vi 
1865 
Jan. 20, James Calhoon re 
Eliza, his wife p 
Feb. 12, Wm. A. Gilchrist iy 
Feb. 19, William Davis “ 
Mar. 11, Christina Williams a 


Adm. 


Dismissal 


Decatur, III. 


Ist Ch., Wheeling, W. Va., 


May 16, 1875 


cer. Noblesville Pres. Church, 


Jan. 10, 1900 


Westport, Mo., Mar., 1866 
cer. “Gone to the Baptists” 


Morey record 


Galesville, Wis.,. Oct., 1866 
cer. 3d Ch., Indpls., Ind., June, 1867 
“Gone to Baptists” 


Vinton, Iowa, Aug. 26, 1866 
3d Ch., Indpls., Ind., 


Sept. 25, 1870 


Pres. Ch., Rockville, Ind., 


Feb. 11, 1885 


Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 


Oct. 2, 1895 


Dropped, Other Church, 


Mar. 29, 1877 


Death or Return 


Sept. 8, 1899 


Aug., 1864 


Hopewell Church, Nov. 9, 1873 Apr. 16, 1907 


Returned 


Dec. 4, 1893 


Nov., 1867 


June 7, 1901 


July 20, 1880 


Returned 


Nov. 25, 1873 
May 7, 1904 


Jan. 9,1882 


Shelbyville, Ind., Aug. 26, 1866 Returned 
Pres. Ch., Iola, Kan., Feb. 14, ’70 
Pres. Ch., Edinburg, Sept. 5, ’77 


Communicants Adm 
748. Mary West cer. 
749. Mar. 26, Wm. W. Guinn 
750. John Bell x 
751. Mrs. Eleanor Bell 5 
752. Miss E. M. Bell . 
753 Miss M. L. Bell 4 
754. A. M. Bell if 
755. Jeremiah Long es 
756. June Catherine M. Allison ex. 

1866 

757. Jan.6, Dr. John H. Donnell cer. 


758. Mrs. Elizabeth Donnell “ 
759. Margaret J. Donnell 
(Burt) f 
760. John M. Davis ex. 
761. John Carson vi 
762. Jan.14, Conrad Merle | 
763. Joseph A. Dunlap . 
764. Miss Laura E. Overstreet _ 
(Sandefur) ff 
765. Miss Sarah E. Briggs 
(Sloan) - 
766. Miss E. K. Crowther 
(Beard) 4 
767. Miss H. E. Allison 
768. Miss Kate McVey a 
769. Jan. 28, Wm. B. McCollough is 
770. Mar. 25, H. C. Allison 3 
771. Mar. 31, Mrs. Margaret J. Bone cer. 
772. Mrs. Margaret (Donnell) 
Miller i. 
773. Mar. 31, Leonard Frosh ee 
774. Fredericka, his wife .: 
715. Nicholas Miller te 
776, Mrs. Christina, his wife “ 
777. Mrs. Margaret Nolle iF 
778. Apr. 8, Irene Overstreet 
(Herriott) i 
779, May William Henry ¢ 
780. June 3, William D. Voris ‘1 
781. Cynthia (Good) Voris, 
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a 


wife 


Dismissal 


Pres. Ch., Worthington, Ind., 
Feb. 18, 1878 
Greenwood, Sept. 1, 1867 


Pres. Ch., Vinton, Ia., 
July 12, 1868 

“Lives in Gosport”’—Retired 
1877 


Pres. Ch., Guthrie, Okla., 
Feb. 22, 1894 


Greenwood, Ind., July 7, 1866 
Gosport, Ind., July 12, 1873 
Pres. Ch., Peru, Feb. 16, 1870 
Ist Pres. Ch., Evansville, Ind., 
Apr. 13, 1927 
7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
May 31, 1885 
Shiloh Pres. Ch., Dec. 22, 1867 


Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Feb. 4, 1896 


“Long absent.” 
“Gone to Louisville.” 


Washington, D. C. Pres. Ch. 


Vinton, Ia., Jan. 27, 1867 


« ‘ ‘6 
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Death or Return 


June 8, 1891 
Dec. 21, 1886 


Nov. 23, 1891 
Aug. 21, 1915 


Oct. 3, 1889 


Dec. 10, 1929 


Feb. 28, 1869 


Oct. 4, 1935 


Returned 

d. July 8, 1903 
Feb. 16, 1891 
Apr. 28, 1876 
Jan. 2, 1887 
Apr. 1, 1901 


Feb. 1, 1932 
Jan., 1868 
Returned 


Oct. 5, 1868 


804. 


805. 


806. 
807. 


$08. 
809. 


810. 


811. 


$12. 
$13. 
814. 
$15. 


. Sept. 23, W. H. McClannahan 


J. C.) Voris 


Rebecca, his wife a 
John C. Voris ee 
Amanda F. Bergen i 


M. H. Belknap ex 
. Sept. Mrs. Mary Adams cer. 
. Nov. 11, Ella Bell ex. 
Samuel H. Covert cer 
Emily, his wife Y 
Junius R. Bice m 
Elizabeth, his wife 4: 
John Welsh tf 


. Nov. 11, Sibyila (Mrs. John) 


Welsh 


Mrs. Catherine Jenkins “ 
1867 
Jan. 27, William P. Todd 


Feb. 10, Mrs. Jane B. Hood 
May 10, Mrs. M. J. Guinn 


Mrs. Lydia Herriott - 

Elizabeth (Mrs. I. M.) 
Crowell « 

Mrs. Anna Garrett 


W. A. Terhune = 


Almira, his wife 
John A. Applegate a: 
Mrs. Eliz. Applegate ib 


ity 


June Mrs. Josephine Taylor 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH f 

Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
Hiram Henry cer. 

. July 7, William S. Young “ 2d Pres. Ch., Indpls., Nov. 9, ’73 Returned 
Mary Jane, his wife es be i Returned 
John H. VanNuys ' “ Carlisle, Kansas, Feb., 1869 Jan. 3, 1894 
J. O. Martin i Jan., 1878 
Mrs. Charity D. Martin “ Dec. 18, 1890 
Mary E. Martin (Voris) “ Pres. Ch. Edinburg, Oct. 3, 1873 Dec. 27, 1886 
John D. Martin “Pres. Ch. Rochester, N. Y., 

July 31, 1876 
. July 28, Elizabeth Morgan (Mrs. 


June 8, 1919 


. Hopewell, Jan. 5, 1868 
Ne 1928 
Apr. 15, 1870 
Apr. 6, 1887 
Pres. Ch. Frankfort, Ind., 
June 21, 1868 
Feb. 17, 1896 
Pres. Ch. Greenwood, 
Sept. 1, 1867 
. Pres. Ch. N. Vernon, 
Jan. 10, 1884 1885 
Pres. Ch. N. Vernon, 
Jan. 10, 1884 1920 
Edinburg, Sept. 5, 1877 Returned 
* in Returned 


Pres. Ch. Edinburg, 
June 21, 1868 


r. Pres. Ch., Edinburg, 


June 21, 1868 
“Returned to Ilinois” 


. Cong. Ch., Brainard, Minn., 


Mar. 8, 1873 
: Mar. 3, 1878 
Pres. Ch., Worthington, 
Feb. 18, 1878 


Jan. 6, 1877 
Dec. 12, 1905 
Bethany Ch., Whiteland, 
May 1, 1869 
Pres. Ch., Bethel, Ky., 
Dec. 8, 1884 


M. E. Ch., Franklin, Feb. 1, ’70 
Ch. in Kansas, Mar. 4, 1878 


Memorial Ch., Indpls., 
Sept. 7, 1879 


816. 


817. 
818. 
$19. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
$23. 


$24. 
$25. 
826. 


827. 


$28. 


$29. 


$30. 
$31. 
$32. 


833. 
834. 
$35. 
836. 
837. 
$38. 
039. 
840. 
841. 
842. 
$43. 
844. 
845. 
846. 


847. 
848. 
849. 


$50. 


$51. 
852. 
853. 
854. 
855. 


July 2, 


Aug. 20, 


Sept. 1, 
Sept. 30, 


Nov. 4, 


Dec. 22, 


1868 
Jan.5, 


Jan. 10, 
Jan. 15, 


Jan. 26 


~~ 


Jan. 30, 


Feb. 2, 


Communicants 


George W. Voris 


A. S. Rominger 


Adm. 
cer. 


Amanda Rominger, wife “ 


Emily Rominger 
Adelaide Rominger 
rs. Jane Fox 
Mrs. Susannah Dolbear cer. 
Mary H. (Mrs. Henry) 


Service 


Mrs. Catherine Jenkins 
Mrs. Martha Voris 
Mrs. Christina Voris 


Evans 


H. Cornelius Voris 


Mrs. Florence Draper 


Mrs. Martha Jennings 


McClellan 


Susan Spratt Needham 


ex. 


Mrs. Dinah A. McCaslin ‘“ 


Oren C. Dunn 


F, H. Hieronymus 
F. G. H. Frosh 
Mrs. Mary J. St. John 


E. C. Miller 


Emma Minner (Zook) 


Mrs. Carrie F. McCaslin “ 
Catherine Drake (Coons) “ 


Theophilus C. Donnell 
Mrs. Louisa Lubbe 
Mrs, Jane N. Allison 


Mary M. Pearce (Berry) “ 
Mrs. Martha J. Williams “ 


Mrs. Sarah McCaslin 


Anna Terhune 


(Rynearson) 
David L. Overbay 
Emma B. Welsh 


Ella Jane Clark (Smith) “ 


Louisa E. Minner 


Anna Miller (Trefflich) “ 


Ezra Clark 


Rufus E. Rominger 
Florence A. Welsh 
‘Archibald A. Young 


6“ 


“cs 
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Dismissal 
Pres. Ch., Anderson, 
Aug. 9, 1892 


Pres. Ch., Columbus, Nov. 6, ’70 


“ iss 66 


“Gone to Philadelphia” 


Whiteland Bethany Ch., 
Mar. 29, 1877 

Pres, (Chi, Vintonjvlas 
Apr. 24, 1870 


Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
Jan. 13, 1924 


M. E. Ch., Indpls., Feb. 3, 1896 


Erie, Kansas, May 1, 1869 


9th Ch., Indpls, Mar. 1, 1876 
7th Ch., Indpls., May 31, 1885 
Whiteland, Nov. 7, 1869 
Logansport, Ind., June 14, 1873 
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Death or Return 


Returned 


Nov. 20, 1881 


Jan. 29, 1878 
1925 


Returned 


Mar. 10, 1900 
Feb., 1875 
June 7, 1890 


June 30, 1940 
Jan. 13, 1918 
Oct. 25, 1919 


Apr.)17,/1928 
Feb., 1936 


Feb. 8, 1921 
Mar. 21, 1931 


Junction City, Kan., Apr. 24, ’70 Jan. 2, 1873 


Edinburg, June 21, 1868 

San Bernardino, Cal., 
Feb. 14, 1904 

M. E. Church, Morgantown, 
Jan. 21, 1833 

Arkansas City, Sept. 7, 1885 


Columbus, Nov. 6, 1870 
Edinburg, June 21, 1868 
2nd Ch., Indpls., Sept. 5, 1877 


Oct. 29, 1917 


Oct. ,1927 


Returned 
Dec., 1872 


July 1, 1926 


plea 


356. 
857. 
$53. 


859. 
860. 
861. 
862. 


863. 
864. 
865. 
866. 
867. 


868. 


869. 
$70. 


871. 
872. 
873. 
874. 
875. 
876. 
877. 


878. 
879. 
880. 
$81. 


882. 
833. 


$84. 
885. 
886. 


887. 


888. 
889. 
890. 
891. 


$92. 
$93. 


Feb. 9, 
May 18, 


July 12, 
Apr. ?, 


July 12, 


Aug. 1, 


Nov. 5, 


1869 
Feb. 7, 


Mar. 21, 


May 


Aug, 15, 


Sept. 5, 


Nov. 7, 


Dec. 5, 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
John L. Harmon ex. New York, May 7, 1871 

George A. McCaslin “ Hopewell, June 4, 1869 Nov., 1918 
Christina Banta (Mrs. 

W. B.) Ellis cer. Mar. 13, 1913 
William Conner 
Benj. F. Green “ 1st Ch., Indpls, Jan. 2, 1876 
Mary, his wife i Dec. 29, 1872 
Alice (Mrs. Wm.) 


Conner 
Miss Mary E. Stewart “ Knoxville, Tenn., Dec. 26, 1875 


james Stewart " % re 


John W. Stewart ex. Wash., D. C., July 3, 1875 
Mrs. George Voris . “ Anderson, Ind., Aug. 9, 1892 Returned 
Mary Ann Tuly (Hage- 
bard) * 
Julia N. McCullough 
(Voris) “ Whiteland, Ind., Mar. 29, 1877 Returned 
Mary F. Gibson - 
Dora Belie Gibson “ Plymouth Cong. Ch., Indpls., 
Aug. 29, 1890 
Sarah C. Allison “ Worthington, Ind., Jan. 2, 1876 
Cyrena B. Goodman “ Lewisville, Ind., Aug. 18, 1877 Returned 
Lizzie M. Allison “ Worthington, Ind., Jan. 2, 1876 
Ada Hamilton ‘ 
Edwin M. Mears “ Brunswick, Ill., Feb. 25, 1872 
Martha A. Morgan “ Edinburg, Ind., Apr. 24, 1870 
William D. Voris cer. Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
July 3, 1887 Returned 
Wm. A. Gilchrist “ Shelbyville, Ind., Dec. 22, 1872 Returned 
Mary V., his wife i 7 A Returned 
E. P. Randall ex. Feb. 16, 1910 
Miss Luticia Morehouse 
(Losche) €/\ Indpls., Ind.) Jan/18,/1877 
G. M. Overstreet, Jr. cer. Nov. 2, 1397 
Alice Ruth Palmer ex. Cong. Ch., Wazeta, Minn., Dec. 
23, 1895; Ordained, Cong. 
Ch., Minn., 1896 Returned 
Kittie E. Palmer June 30, 1899 
Martha M. Palmer “ Lexington, N. C., Sept. 28, 1884 Returned 
Maggie A. Morehouse 
(Philips) i May 3, 1901 
Mary Glover (Mrs. 
Thos.) McGrath Cer. 1878 
Jacob F. Holstein, Sr. ex. Dec. 21, 1900 
Anna M. Holstein, wife “ 1878 
Eva Jones M Aug. 24, 1928 
Mrs. Mariah L. (Bright) 
Vawter cer, 


66 


Mrs. Ann Remley 
A. J. Remley ex. Hopewell, Feb., 1871 


eyan. 17, 


905. 


906. 


907. 


908. 


$09 


. Jan. 18, 


910. 
911. 
912. 


913. 
914. 


915. 


916 


. Jan. 19, 


SLs: 
918. 
919. 


920 
921 


. Jan. 19, 
. Jan. 21, 


922. 
923. 
924. 
925. 


926 


. Jan. 23, 


927. 
928. 
929. 
930. 
931. 


932. 


933. 


Communicants 


Edgar M. Overstreet 


Irene E. Vawter (Banta) 
Margaret Hazelett 
Mary Miller (Carlstead) 
Mattie Bergen 

William Phillips 

Edgar D. Brewer 
Adrian Schafer 

Lydia Schafer, wife 
John A. Allison 

Mary S. Moore 


(Scheidler) 


Ida S. Moore 


(LaGrange) 
Dora C. Matthes 


(Gibson) 


Georgia Ann Sloan 


(Young) 


Florence Isabelle Jones 
Samuel P. Smiley 


James Gibson 
George Banta 


Herbert L. Overstreet 


Richard M. Herriott 
Ida H. Riker (Over- 
street) (Buckingham) 

Margaret A. Drake 
Samuel C. Dunn, Jr. 
Albert James Luke 
Mary Homel (Miller) 
Willie S. Overstreet 


Harry Lubbie 


George M. Dunlap 


E. O. Halstead 

Mrs. M. J. Halstead, wife 
Mrs. Eliza Moore 

Mary Elizabeth Hyder 


(Barnard) 


S. Wesley Martin 
Mrs. Anna Martin 


Sanders Buck 


Mrs. Eleanor Buck 

Oliver H. P. Smiley 
James Frank Jelleff 
(Jan., 1863) Mary Dunlap (Mrs. J. 


TF.) Jelleff 


Isaac M. Crowell 


Adm. 
ex. 


‘<9 


66 


6 


“cc 


66 


46 


«cc 


6c 


<c 


“¢ 


Dismissal 
“Army” 


Hopewell, Oct. 26, 1896 


McKinney, Texas, Nov. 30, ’73 


Whiteland, July 1, 1876 


Worthington, Jan. 2, 1876 


Roberts Park, Indpls., 
Feb. 18, 1878 


2nd Ch., Indpls., Sept. 5, 1877 
New Albany, Pres. Ch. 


Menasha, Wis., Feb. 3, 1886 

1st Cong. Ch., Wash., D. C.,, 
Nov. 25, 1903 

Guthrie, Okla., Feb. 27, 1890 


9th Ch., Indpls., Mar. 1, 1876 
M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Feb. 16, 1870 


Clarinda, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1886 


6 66 


Mem. Ch., Indpls., Apr. 2, 1888 


“cc “cc 
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Death or Return 


Apr. 18, 1931 
Aug. 15, 1928 
July 25, 1932 
Returned 

June 26, 1903 


Feb. 5, 1921 
Apr. 4, 1879 


Returned 
Jan. 14, 1924 
Nov. 11, 1894 
Apr., 1893 
Feb. 14, 1878 
Sept. 23, 1935 


Mar. 28, 1924 
Returned 


Oct. 21, 1942 


Aug. 3, 1889 
1873 
Nov. 20, 1936 
1924 


May 22, 1911 
Oct. 18, 1930 
Jan. 1, 1915 


Aug. 27, 1890 
June 18, 1878 
Jan. 26, 1898 


Jan. 21, 1892 
Feb. 22, 1910 


396 
Communicants Adm. 
934. Jan. 25, Richard T. Taylor ex. 
935, Mrs. Susan Bogart en 
936. Harriett D. McCaslin 
(Lyster) is 
937. August Zeppenfeld 
95 Bs Frederica Zeppenfeld oy 
939. Sarah J. Glover cer. 
940. Jan.27, Mrs. Rosanah Lucke ex. 
941. Thdmas McGrath dl 
942. Jan. 28, Mrs. Fanny C. (Heine- 
ken) McClellan ‘i 
943, William A. Gibson iM 
944. Feb.1, E. Gilbert McCaslin hg 
945. William O. McCaslin i 
946. Mrs. Luticia A. McCaslin 
(wife of James W.) ‘“ 
947. Harmon H. Lubbie i 
948. Sarah J. Overbay (Price) “ 
949. Feb.5, Mrs. Mary Kestner 4 
950. Feb.3, Strange A. Holman ‘ 
951; F. Jacob Holstein, Jr. i 
952. Feb. 4, Daniel W. Herriott 
953. Ida Patterson (Smiley) 
Mrs. H. C. . 
954. Feb. 5, Harlan P. Patterson iy 
955. Mrs. Catherine East ik 
956. Feb. 6, Miss Sallie Brunger 
(Spears) y 
957. Feb. 8, Hiram B. Cole i 
958. Francis M. Severance i 
959. Thomas M. Andrews ‘i 
960. Feb. 10, William A. Haugh % 
961. Charles Byfield q 
962. George McCaslin it 
963. Allen Dunn i 
964. Feb. 11, Thomas J. Halstead th 
965. Morgan Jones ' 
966. Feb. 13, James K. Stewart if 
967. Mrs. Mary Payne 
968. Miss Eliza Spratt ‘i 
969. Feb. 14, Charles W. Marchent in 
970. John G. Payne i 
971. Ephraim Herriott it 
P72. Mary J. Herriott We 
973. James H. Smith 
974. Feb. 16, George C. Matthews fi 
975. James Harlan i 
976. Howard Sloan “ 
977. Feb. 18, Franklin Hall i 


~~ 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Dismissal Death or Return 


Sept. 8, 1876 
Mar. 31, 1932 


Dec. 11, 1905 
Dec. 22, 1891 


Died in Germany 


Nov. 1, 1898 


Apr. 25, 1884 
Mar. 14, 1894 


Aug., 1875 
9th Ch., Indpls., Mar. 1, 1876 
Columbus, Ind., Feb. 3, 1886 


Retired list 1877 
Dee. 10, 1930 
Pres. Ch., Washington, D.C. Jan. 18, 1913 
Cumberland Pres. Ch., Shiloh, 
Dec. 25, 1886 July 17, 1913 


July 31, 1928 


Beaver Dam, Wisc., June, 1871 


4th Ch., Indpls., Feb. 27, 1870 
Thorntown, Ind., Mar. 24, 1872 Returned 
Junction City, Kan., Apr. 24, ’70 

Mar. 3, 1879 
Moved to Missouri. Retired list 

Oct. 8, 1912 
Boggstown, Ind., Mar. 18, 1877 
2nd Ch., Indpls., Feb. 22, 1873 
Phila., Feb. 14, 1875 
“Gone to Indianapolis” 
2nd Ch., Indpls., Feb. 22, 1873 
Edinburg, Ind., Apr. 20, 1873 Returned 

; Returned 


Returned 


‘ 


1917 
1882 


Reserve Roll, Apr. 3, 1916 


“Gone to Kansas.” Retired list 
Mar. 10, 1900 


978. 


979. 


980. 
981. 
9382. 


Feb. 27, 


983. 
984. May 1, 


985. 


986. 
9387. 
988. 
989. 
990. 
991. 
992. 


Aug. 7, 
Sept. 4, 
Oct. 23, 


1871 
993. Jan. 21, 
994. 


79 3s 
996. 
997. 
998. 
999. 
1000. 


Feb. 20, 


Apr. 24, 
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Communicants 
Miss Gussie Whitesides 
(Voris) (Chandler) 


Mary J. Fletcher 
(Wilson) 

Hannah J. McKinney 

Charles Betts 


Mar. 13, Mrs. Abigail Betts 


(Wesley) 
Robert A. Kelly 
Lydia Ann Rutherford 


Nancy Ellen Rutherford 
(Hanna) 


Lawrence P. Ritchey 
William McQuiston 
Margaret, his wife 
H. C. Chapman 
Rowena, his wife 
William Fisher 

S. Fisher, his wife 


Mrs. Susie C. Halstead 
Mrs. Angeline Voris 


Benjamin R. Perkins 
Mary, his wife 
Maggie Allen 

John P. Henderson 
Jane Henderson, wife 
Lewis N. Henderson 


1001. Mar. 26, Mrs. Fredrica Berring 


1002. 


1003. Apr. 2, 
1004. 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 


1009. 
1010. June 2, 
1011. 
1012. 


1872 
1013. Jan. 5, 


Berean ? 
Miss Rachel McLean 
(Runkels) 
1M oI ta ee Daugherty 
Mrs. Mary Eoff 
William Gregg 
Mary, his wife 
Nancy Gregg 
Nancy Adeline Gregg 
(Buckingham) 
Fedelia J. Gregg 
Richard H. Barnes 
Helen, his wife 
Maggie G. Rogers 


Adm. 


ex. 


6¢ 


ex. 


OOF 


Dismissal Death or Return 


M. E. Ch., Jamesville, O., 


July 3, 1875 Oct. 19, 1936 
Dec. 19, 1881 
Dec. 8, 1908 
May 27, 1871 
May 7, 1905 
Cong. Ch., Howard City, Kan., 
Dec. 9, 1883 


Cong. Ch., Howard City, Kan., 
Dec. 9, 1833 
Aug. 22, 1907 


. Phila., Jan. 26, 1873 


“ec 6é 


Greenwood, Ind., Apr. 16, 1871 


“c 6é 


Whiteland, Ind., Apr. 20, 1873 Returned 


rf “ 


Moved to Missouri. Retired list 
Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 


July 3, 1887 Returned 


. Columbus, Ind., May 28, 1873 
(<3 


6c 


Terre Haute, Ind., Feb. 15, 1874 

M. E. Ch., Franklin, Mar. 8, ’73 Nov. 10, 1896 
Sept. 30, 1901 
Dec. 21, 1908 


Feb. 5, 1876 


Mar. 25, 1885 


Southport, May 16, 1875 July 31, 1884 


Emporia, Kan., Feb. 2, 1872 Returned 
Southport, Ind., May 16, 1875 


Indpls. Pres. Ch., Apr. 26, 187+ 


‘cc ‘ 


““ if) 


April 25, 1871 to November, 1871 without a Pastor. 
Samuel Ellis Wishard, Pastor November, 1871 to January 28, 1877; d. Nov. 10, 1915. 


Mrs. S. E. Wishard 


cer. 


5th Pres. Ch., Chi. Nov. 29, 1912 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
1014. Mary Agnes Wishard 
(Whittier) cer. ¢ : 
1015. Florence Wishard 
(Fulton) 66 « “ 
1016. Sarah Brewer (Mrs. 
Geo. F. Herriott) “ 1st Ch., Indpls., Sept. 21, 1879 Sept. 3, 1891 
1017. Mrs. Elizabeth Voris " Sept., 1875 
1018. Samuel M. Voris “ Edinburg, Oct. 3, 1873 1922 
1019. John W. Ransdall rf 1881 
1020. Mrs. Carrie Voris 
Ransdall ‘ Apr. 14, 1882 
1021. Mary Ann McArthur “ E. Saginaw, Mich., 
May 29, 1872 
1022. Mrs. Elizabeth McCaslin 
(Cobb) “ M. E. Ch. Williamsburg, Ind., 
May 13, 1877 
1023. Jan.6, ‘Theodosia Brewer (Mrs. 
Thos. Jeffery) “ Mem. Ch., Indpls., June 29, 1881 1912 
1024. Matilda Brewer (Marsh) “ Greenfield, Mar. 18, 1877 
1025. Elizabeth Pence ex. Roanoke, Ind., Feb. 25, 1872 
1026. Mary Perkins “Columbus, May 28, 1873 
1027. Feb. 2, Elizabeth Hazelett vi Sept. 7, 1934 
1028. Milas Hendricks Ch. Char.Pres. Ch., Ill, Sept. 28, 1884 Oct. 15, 1927 
1029. George L. Shearman ex. M. E. Ch., dropped, 
Mar,29, 1377 
1030. Feb. 11, Sue Crowthers cer. Feb. 25, 1872 Returned 
1031. Feb. 15, Anne Van Wye 
(Thompson) “ Cong. Ch. Rose Creek, Minn., 
Dec. 22, 1886 
1032. Apr. 3, Alson Henderson ex. 
1033. Apr.5, Mrs. Anna Kelly “ Letter of dismissal, Jan. 6, 1907 Dec. 2, 1920 
1034. Julia Eddy (Mrs. James 
Dunlap) f Aug,, 1923 
1035. Mrs. Maude Searls 
(Green) cer. Pres. Ch., Shelbyville, 
Nov. 30, 1873 
1036. Richard V. Ditmars ii Sept. 5, 1918 
1037. Isaac N. LaGrange i: Oct. 27, 1930 
1038. July 6, David Hanna “ Cong. Ch., Howard City, Kan., 
Dec. 9, 1883 
1039. Mrs. M. A. Daugherty 
(Killenger) if Aug. 6, 1893 
1040. Mrs. Elizabeth (Mc- 
Caslin) Carr ( Mar., 1877 
1041. Mrs. Margaret Clemm “ Concord Pres. Ch., Cass Co., 
Sept. 5, 1887 
1042. John Rhynearson ex. 
1043. Aug. 12, Ella G. Case ahi Sept. 7, 1872 


1044. Aug. 14, Mrs. Henrietta Reynolds Ch. Exp. Columbus, Ind., 
Sept. 30, 1877 


1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 


1049 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 


. Aug. 29, 
. Sept. 2, 
« Oct. 5, 


1875 
. Jan. 3, 
. Jan. 4, 
. Jan. 26, 
. Feb. 5, 
. Feb. 15, 


1058. 


1059. 


1060. 


1061. 
1062. 


1063 


. Feb. 20, 


1064. 
1065. 
1066. 


1067. 


1068 


. Feb. 22, 


1069. 


1070. 


1071. 
1072. 


1073 


. Mar: 1, 


1074. 
2075, 


1076. 
1077. 
1078. 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal 
Wm. S. McCaslin Reinst. 
Mrs. Inez H. Howe cer. 3d Ch., Indpls., Mar. 2, 1879 | 


. 6 


Robt. Miller 
Mrs. Angeline Miller 
(wife) 


Laura Allen 
Grace Allen 
Mrs. Elizabeth Allen a 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pence My 
Jane Selfridge 
Mrs. Rachel A. McCaslin “ 

Mrs. I. Hieronymus’ Reinst. 
Lyman A. Frink ex. 

Mrs. M. C. Hamilton cer. 
Harry C. Hamilton i 


6c 


cc 


Dr. John D. VanNuys 


Mollie Robbins (Hoyt) ex. 


Mrs. Anna Richardson ‘ 


John Terhune 


66 


Laura Overbay (Layton) “ 
Wm. M. Short Pa 
Mrs. Mary Ann Short 
Mary Angeline Short 

(Bradburn) 
Edward F. Blackburn 
Susan Barbour 


Louise Barbour 


Mattie A. Coleman 
(Johnson) 


4“ 


Sarah Martin 

Jacob Killinger 

Mrs. M. J. Severance 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blackburn“ 


Benjamin W. Perkins iE 


Samuel Boon 
David Vandruver 


Gittie G. Freeman 
(Graham) 


&é 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 15, 1874 


“ “cc 


se 66 


Philadelphia, July, 1874 


1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 3, 1892 
Pres. Ch., Waverly, Ind., 
Feb. 7, 1875 
Pres. Ch., Lafayette, Ind., 
Jan. 6, 1877 (Martinsville, 
Ind., Mar. 18, 1877) 
Emporia, Kan., July 3, 1875 
M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Feb. 20, 1882 
Dropped, joined other Church 


Muncie, Ind., Jan. 19, 1902 


Cong. Ch., Terre Haute, 
Mar. 8, 1877 

Cong. Ch., Terre Haute, 
Feb. 24, 1875 


N. Y. Ave. Pres. Ch., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1894 


Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
May 28, 1873 


Whiteland Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 13, 1881 
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Death or Return 


Sept. 7, 1872 
Feb. 28, 1929 


Jan. 29, 1926 


1873 
1903 


July 20, 1907 


Aug,, 1882 
Apr. 2, 1899 


Returned 


Dec. 6, 1884 
Apr. 29, 1875 


Returned 
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1079. 
1080. 


1081. 
1082. 


1083. 
1084. 


1085. 
1086. 
1087. 
1088. 
1089, 
1090. 
1091. 
1092. 
1093. 


1094. 
1095. 
1096. 
1097. 
1098. 
1099. 
1100. 
1101. 
1102. 
1103. 
1104. 
1105. 
1106. 


1107. 


1108. 


1109. 


1110. 
Litt. 


Mar. 8, 


Mar. 24, 
Apr. 4, 


Apr. 5, 
May 5, 


May 14, 


July 5, 


Aug. 4, 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants Adm. 
Mrs. Phoebe Snyder Ch. 
Frankie Kestner 

(Baumgart) ex. 


James W. High 
Emma (Huber) High, 
wife 
Mrs. Sarah Frame 
Mary Josephine Mc- 
Caslin (Smith) 
Tazewell Stewart 
Mary Stewart, wife 
Wm. Bullock 
Jerome F. Ware 
Mary Ware, wife 
Thomas McGuire 
George Robbins 
Thomas Parish 
Selena Stewart (Hart- 
sell) cer. 
Mrs. Margaret Demaree “ 
Mary Jane Demaree ry 
Margaret Holstein 
(Frosh) 
Miss Mary J. Vawter 


ce 


ex. 


6 


John F. McClellan 

Miss Martha J. McClellan 
(West) - 

Miss Mary C. McClellan 
(Duncan) 

Sophia Holstein 

Mrs. Mary Jane Brum- 
mett (Buckner) cer. 

Samuel H. Clemm 


Mrs. Maggie VanHausen “ 

Charles L. VanHausen 

Robert A. Alexander 

Sarepta E. Alezander, 
wife 

Clara A. Alexander 
(Todd) 


“ 


“cc 


Mrs. Rachel I. White 


George C. Adams 
Elizabeth Adams 


Dismissal Death or Return 
Char. Pres. Ch., Vincennes, 
Aug. 8, 1880 Returned 
1934 


Feb. 12, 1885 


Columbus, Ind., May 31, 1885 
1909 


Brink Haven, O., July 1, 1892 Feb., 1932 


Apr., 1873 
Jan. 16, 1899 


Minutes of session, Nov. 4, 1878 


New Pisgah Pres. Ch., 


Apr. 1, 1902 
Fr Fi Wy 
h pp 


te. 


May 6, 1920 
MRENW Apr. 4, 1877 


Wis 


wh 


M. E. Ch. Indpls., Feb. 3, 1896 Mar. 23, 1928 
Pres. Ch. Ft. Scott, Kan., 
Sept. 10, 1891 1931 


June 16, 1886 


Pres. Ch., Greenwood, 
Mar. 2, 1900 Dec. 15, 1937 


Dec. 31, 1931 


M. E. Ch. Trafalgar, Ind., 
May 29, 1904 
Concord Pres. Ch., Cass Ca., 
Sept. 5, 1887 
N. Y., Apr. 4, 1874 
N. Y., Apr. 4, 1874 
Nov. 21, 1915 


Aug. 30, 1915 


Pres. Ch., Edinburg, 
Oct. 10, 1888 

Disciples Ch., Franklin, 
Jan. 19, 1902 


May 25, 1892 


July 20, 1892 
Sept. 15, 1884 
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-Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
P11 2. Hannah M. Adams cer. Mar. 7, 1923 
1113. Harvey Todd “Shiloh Cumb. Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 19, 1889 
1114. Oct.3, Marietta Adams i 
Tit5. Mrs. Mary Adams s May 19, 1895 
1116. Emeline Brown Pane Feb. 3, 1900 
1117. Charles D. Finney “« Remington, Ind., July 1, 1876 
1118. Mary E. Finney, wife ‘“* Remington, Ind., July 1, 1876 
1119. P. M. Thompson : “ Whiteland Pres. Ch., 
Sept. 6, 1882 
1120. R. L. Bone “ Pres. Ch., Marion, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1889 May 20, 1903 
1121. Mollie (Mrs. R. L.) Bone “. Pres. Ch., Marion, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1889 Feb. 26,1897 
1122: Emily Thompson a 
1123. Mrs. Ada (Gregg) 
Buckingham “ 3d Ch., New Albany, Ind., 
May 31, 1901 
1124. Dec. 27, J. H. McClannahan “« Jasper Co., May 13, 1877 
£125. Dr. James Wood ie : 
1874 
1126. Jan.3, Prof. E.W. Thompson ‘“ May, 1875 
1127. May Wright (Mrs. E. ; 
W.) Thompson 
(Sewell) ‘‘ Name dropped by request 
1128. Jan.4, Mrs. Mary VanNuys “ Pres. Ch., Waverly, Feb. 7, 1875 
1129. Jan. 31, Robert Taggart “ Pres. Ch., Tallahouse, Ga., 
Feb. 19, 1889 1894 or 1895 
1130. Nancy Coombs Taggart, 
wife ° June 22, 1881 
1131. Mar. 2, John Hite * July 24, 1926 
1132. Mrs. Mary Hite . by May 19, 1890 
1133. Apr. 4, Kate Ophelia Gibson 
(Rawlins) ex. M. E. Ch., Cartersburg, Ind., 
July 1, 1883 
1134. William Todd Cer: 1879 
L135. Cynthia Todd (Small) ‘“ Pres. Ch., Hopewell, 


Feb. 26, 1888 
1136. May 4, Alice Barnett (Mrs. R. 


V.) Ditmars a July 14, 1887 
1137. July 4, Mrs. Mollie Johnson 

(Mary Herriott) “ May 8, 1902 
1138. Dr. M. T. Runnels “Cong. Ch. Indpls., June, 1876 
1139. Oct.3, Mrs. Rosannah Williams “ Oakland, Cal., Aug. 27, 1875 
1140. Wm. A. Gilchrist “ Chanute, Kan., Dec. 22, 1886 
1141. Mary V. Gilchrist, wife “ if 

1875 
1142. Jan.15, Imlac Geary ex. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 20, 1878 

1143. Julia M. Geary, wife “ Minneapolis, Minn., 


Oct. 20, 1878 
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1144. 
1145. 
1146. 
1147. 
1148. 
1149. 
1150. 
1151. 


1152. 
1153. 
1154. 


1155. 
1156. 
1157. 
1158. 


1159. 
1160. 


1161. 
1162. 
1163. 
1164. 
1165. 
1166. 
1167. 
1168. 
1169. 
1170. 


1171. 


1172. 


1173. 
1174. 
1175. 
1176. 


1177. 
1178. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 


Jan. 20, Miss Sue Crowther cer. 


Jan. 30, Washington Lemasters “ 
Mrs. Lizzie Lemasters “ 
Julia C. Reeves ex. 
Mabel Ray Wishard sie 
Feb. 1, Benjamin Dennis " 
Feb.4, Mary E. Hazelett . 
Lula May Bice 
(Cravens) cr 
Mrs. Phoebe Jane Kelly “ 
Nelson Helmer " 
Feb. 5, Anna Florence McCaslin “ 
Feb. 24, John Charlton Clark i 
Apr. 3, Wm. S. Young cer. 
Mary Jane Young Fy 
Mrs. Alice Overstreet. “ 
Apr.4, Mrs. Jane Stephens - 
May 16, Peter Ransdell 3 
Mrs. Rachel Ransdell 4 
July 3, Thomas J. Kelly ‘d 
Jane Kelly, wife % 
Aug. 29, Miss Carrie Williams ex 
Mary Alice Wheat 
(Mrs. O. C. Dunn) cer. 
Aug. 7, J. W. Rose i 
Mrs. Mary Rose, wife “ 
Aug. 29, Flora Allison ex. 
Frankie Overbay (Rich- 
ardson) ‘ 
Anna Shellady Allison “ 
Laura Jane McCaslin 
(Scafe) is 
Ora Voris (Henderson) “ 
Jessie Hunter “i 
Ellanora A. Halstead % 
Margaret Ann Carr . 
Louise Anna Ritchey 
(McKay) in 
Harry Ellis Wishard rs 
Jesse Overstreet - 


Adm. 


- Pres. Ch., Oakland, Cal., 


Dismissal Death or Return 


Bridgeton, N. J., Sept. 5, 1875 
5th Pres. Ch., Chicago, Ill. 
Dropped, joined elsewhere, 1902 
June 23, 1932 


Pres. Ch., Edinburg, 
Sept. 5, 1877 Returned 
Dropped from roll Jan. 23, 1876 1930 


Pilgrim Chapel, Cincinnati, O., 

June 26, 1890 July 29, 1890 
Feb. 23, 1877 
Mar. 31, 1919 
Oct. 23, 1919 
Pres. Ch., Lebanon, 


Mar. 1, 1876 


Maple City, Mich., 


Apr. 22, 1883 Returned 
Maple City, Mich., 
Apr. 22, 1883 Returned 


June 19, 1923 
Dec. 1, 1923 


Aug. 29, 1875 


June 16, 1915 
Lancaster, Ky., July 1, 1878 
Lancaster, Ky., Mar. 24, 1878 
Worthington, Ind., Jan. 2, 1876 


Disciples Ch., Franklin, 
Apr. 12, 1882 

Worthington Pres. Ch., 
Jan. 2, 1876 


Cong. Ch., Trunta, Colo., 
Nov. 11, 1902 

Pres. Ch., Hopewell, 
Nov. 27, 1892 Mar. 13, 1893 

1876 


Chanute, Kan., Feb. 3, 1886 


Cent. Pres. Ch., Des. Moines, 
Ia., Oct. 8, 1890 
Sth Pres. Ch., Chicago 


Aug. 23, 1944 


May 27, 1910 


1179. 


1180. 
1181. 


1182. 
1183. 


1134. 


1185. Sept. 3, 


1186. 


1187. Sept. 4, 


1188. 
1189. 
1190. 
1191, 
1192. 
1193. 


1194, 


1195, 


1196. Dec. 26, 


rLo?. 
1198. 


1199. 
1200. 


1201. Dec. 29, 


1202. 


1203. Jan. 2, 


1204. 


1205. 


1206. Jan. 9, 


1207. 
1208. 


1209. 
1210. 


1211. 


1212. 
1213. 


1214. Jan. 29, Samuel E. Martin 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal 


Myrtillus J. Voris ex. 

Walter Lowry Henderson “ 

James W. Carr “ Pres. Ch., Chaffield, Minn., 
Mar. 13, 1887 

5th Ch., Indpls., Dec. 19, 1875 

Pres. Ch., Noblesville, 


Mar. 13, 1895 


Alpha Clark Brammell ‘“ 
Wm. Franklin Rynearson “ 


Jacob Hazelett re 

Maggie L. Reynolds Ch. Exp.Pres. Ch., Columbus, 
Sept. 30, 1877 

1st. Ch., Topeka, Kan., 
Feb. 7, 1876 


John C. Jackson ex. 
Anna Israel 
Ellen S. Terhune 
(Bryant) “ 11th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 2, 1908 
Jennie Terhune 
Samuel Rynearson “« M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Dec. 8, 1893 
Memorial Ch., Indpls., 


Sept. 27, 1896 


Emma Buck (Falke) i 


James L. Kelly “ Nashville, Ind., Apr. 17, 1878 
Mrs. Hannah Kelly - 
Mrs. Anna (Dodge) 
Staff cer 
Joseph C. Smith ih 
Anna Holliday ex. Disciples Church 


George W. Demaree 
Eliz. J. Miller (Mrs. 

G. W. Demaree) 
Flora Lynn Demaree 


Charles Miller Demaree “ Iola, Kan., Nov. 27, 1881 


David Whitesides ex. 

William Hughes a 

Mrs. Isabel Scott Ch. Exp. 

George W. Thompson ex. Pres. Ch., Greenwood, 


Mar. 3, 1892 
M. P. Ch., Hurricane, 
Sept. 1, 1884 


Ward Kerlin i 


Mrs. Martha Martin * 

Miss Jennie Scott iW 

Edward Payson Woods cer. Bethany, Whiteland, 
Jan. 28, 1913 

James W. Dunn ex. 

Catherine Ellis (Smith) “ 

Esther L. Adams 


(Bridgeman) a 
Cynthia Adams val 
Frances M. Adams % 
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Death or Return 


Dec. 24, 1944 
Apr. 26, 1892 


June 6, 1909 


Sept. 21, 1943 


Aug,, 1931 
Mar. 29, 1943 
1880 


Feb. 25, 1922 
Oct. 22, 1888 


Jan. 27, 1891 
Aug. 31, 1890 
Jan. 7, 1887 


Returned 
May 12, 1920 


Jan. 1, 1912 
1876 

Apr. 24, 1929 
Aug., 1909 
Feb. 14, 1944 


Mar. 28, 1931 
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1215. 
1216. 
1217. 
1218. 
1219. 
1220. 
1221. 
1222. 


1223. 
1224. 


1225. 
1226. 
1227. 
1228. 


1229. 
1230. 
1231. 
1232. 


1233. 


1234. 
1235. 


1236. 


1237. 
1238. 
1239. 


1240. 
1241. 


1242. 


1243. 
1244. 
1245. 
1246. 
1247. 
1248. 


Apr. 9, 
Oct. 4, 
Oct. 15, 
Oct. 29, 
1877 
Jan. 21, 


Jan. 28, 


Apr. 12, 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 


Adm. Dismissal 


Mrs. Mariah H. McKee cer. 


James T. Van Arsdall 


Margaret E., wife 
Mrs. Eliza Helmer 
Mrs. Nancy Byfield 


Mrs. Elmira Hendricks 
Mr. Edward Dederich 


John D. Martin 


66 


4, 1876 


&<¢ 


Harrodsburg, Ky., Oct. 
6¢ 


ce 


ce 


. New Albany, July 6, 1884 
Letter returned M. E. Ch., 
Peoria, Ill., May 24, 1882 


Mrs. Mary H. Terrill 


(VanArsdale) _ 
Miss Media Good 


Mrs. America Lane 
Andrew Robbins 


Miss Mary Ann Collins 


John M. Bess 


cer. 
CX. 
cer. 
eX. 


Death or Return 


1876 


Oct. 22, 1897 


Apr. 23, 1907 


Feb. 21, 1893 
1877 

Sept. 7, 1904 
Apr. 19, 1877 


January, 1877 to September, 1877 Church was without a Pastor. 
William Torrance Pastor September, 1877 to February 1886; d. Mar. 2, 1924. 


Oct. 5, 


Oct. 6, 


Dec. 9, 


Dec. 16, 


1878 
Jan. 11, 


Jan. 12, 


Mar. 4, 
Aprs, 


Alonzo N. Bergen 
Mrs. Mattie Bergen 


cer. 
66 


Mrs. Sarah Ann Stewart “ 
Miss Georgia Marrs 


(Thompson) 


6¢ 


ist. Baptist Ch., Franklin, 
Feb. 14, 1890 


Fannie Chamberlin (Mrs. 


W. T. Torrance) 


Aaron LaGrange 


ce 


Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Feb. 28, 1886 


Mrs. M. A. LaGrange, 


wife 


“ Los Angeles, Calif., 
ec. 27, 4903 


Miss Susie LaGrange 


(McKane) 


Mrs. Dorcas M. Smith ai 


W. H. LaGrange 


Clarinda (Mrs. W. H.) 


LaGrange 


Mr. Wm. C. Wheat 


(ts 


Hester Gillcrees (Mrs. 


W. C. Wheat) 


Miss Ophelia Wheat 


(Ragsdale) 
Miss Eliza J. Spratt 
Mr. S. P. Rowe 


Mrs. Lottie Rowe, wife 
Mrs. Emma Ditmars 


ce 
6¢ 


Ch. Exp.Indpls., 


66 6é 


May 13, 1883 
(79 


cer. 


Mrs. Julia A. Gearheart “ 


Dr. John C. Wood 


* Pres. Ch., Portland, "Ore, 
May 9, 1915 


Sept. 26, 1913 
May 6, 1941 
Mar. 23, 1902 


May 30, 1916 
Jan. 18, 1890 
Returned 
Nov. 3, 1935 
July 9, 1908 
Aug. 9;1922 
Oct. 25, 1913 
Aug. 15, 1884 


Apr. 10, 1908 


Apr. 10, 1903 


Oct. 17, 1910 
July 8, 1904 


1249. 


1250. 
1251. 


1252. 
1253. 


1254. 


1255. 
1256. 
1257. 
1258. 
1259. 


1260. 


1261. 


1262. 


1263. 


1264. 


1265. 
1266. 


1267. 
1268. 


1269. 
1270. 
1271. 
1272. 
1273. 
1274. 


1275. 
1276. 


1277. 
1278. 


1279. 


1280. 


Apr. 7, 


May 12, 


May 26, 


June 2, 


June 3, 


Sept. 8, 


Nov. 17, 
1879 
Jan. 24, 
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Communicants 
Mrs. Jennie Wood 


Mrs. Jane Martin 
Mrs. Alice D. Over- 


ex. 


street cer. 
Junius Bice i 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Totten) 

Bice ‘i 
Miss Lula May Bice 

(Cravens) bf 


Mr. John W. Ditmars “ 
Mrs. Hattie Ong Ditmars “ 
Mrs. Christina Williams “ 
James B. Luyster § 
George C. Banta 


Miss Lillie McMurray ex. 
Miss Fannie McMurray “ 
Miss Lillian Thompson 


(Morrison) 
Frank B. Day ; 
John Wesley o 
William B. Ellis i 
Herman Trefflich Ki 


Samuel Daugherty 
Mrs. Marcella Tingle ‘ 


Fannie A. Conner 


Sarah Kelly 1 
Emma Pierce (Axt) 
(Stevens) . 


James B. Swan 
Lucy Axt (Mansfield) “ 
Lizzie Axt (Vandivier) “ 


Samuel LaGrange 
Jasper W. LaGrange 


Fred Axt es 
Hervey McCaslin 


Eva M. Tarlton (Mrs. 
Hervey McCaslin) 


Emma C. Crowell 
(Winger) f 


Adm. 
cer. Pres. Ch., Portland, Ore., 


Dismissal 


May 9, 1915 
Acton, Ind., Aug. 8, 1880 


Pres. Ch., Hopewell, 
Oct. 26, 1896 


Pres. Ch., Frankfort, Ind., 
Jan. 14, 1888 

Pres. Ch., Winfield, Kan., 
May 4, 1887 
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Death or Return 


Aug. 30, 1927 
Feb. 5, 1891 
Oct. 28, 1945 


Dec. 22, 1881 
Apr. 27, 1882 


Dec. 11, 1903 
Feb. 6, 1941 
1935 

1924 


Dec. 15, 1891 


Jan. 6, 1898 


Pres. Ch., Arkansas City, Kan., 


Sept. 7, 1885 


Pres. Ch., Greenwood, 
May 24, 1882 


Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 19, 1889 


Pres. Ch., Hanover, Ind., 
Nov. 5, 1920 


Returned 


Sept. 20, 1940 


1890 


July 20, 1933 
July 15, 1886 


Dropped, had joined elsewhere, 


Mar. 31, 1909 


1924 


Dropped, had joined elsewhere, 


Mar. 31, 1909 


Cong. Ch., Springfield, O., 
Sept. 13, 1880 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 


1281. Mrs. Lizzie F. Dunn ex. July 24, 1901 
1282. Wm. C. Halstead hi Sept. 6, 1940 
1283. Charles Halstead 
1284. Charles H. McCaslin “ Chicago, IIl., Jan. 14, 1887 Returned 
1285. John Kelly m 
1286. George L. Young a 
1287. William Itzenhizer i 
1288. Charles N. Short “Pres. Ch., Ky., Mar. 21, 1880 
1289. Joseph N. Covert ‘North Vernon, Jan. 10, 1884 
1290. Jan. 25, Frank E. Ransdell “Maple City, Mich., 
Apr. 22, 1883 Returned 
1291. Mrs. Jennie Tilson i 
1292. Alice Crowell “ Tabernacle Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Oct. 23, 1912 Returned 
1293. Katherine Torrance “ Greensburg Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 28, 1886 
1294. Frances C. Torrance 
(Williamson) “ Greensburg Pres. Ch., 


Feb. 28, 1886 1931 
1295. Jan. 26, Mrs. Sarah A. List cer. 6th. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Dec. 28, 1888 


1296. I. S. Jelf i 
1297. Mrs. Eliza C. Jelf, wife ‘“ 
1298. William Brummet ex. 
1299. Theodore List “ 6th. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Dec. 28, 1888 
1300. Miss Mollie Kircheval 
(Williams) Fw. B.Ch.,’ Cedar Cr.'Carol 
City, Ind., Feb. 5, 1891 
1301. John Roberts uf 
1302. Miss Marrillous Thomp- 
son (McNaughton) 
(Hoss) “ Pres. Ch., Muncie, Jan. 7, 1904 May 3, 1940 
1303. Miss Flora Evans 
(Gray) if 
1304. Miss Emma C. Ritchie “ Rockville, Ind., Feb. 11, 1885 
1305. Jan. 27, William Robison “ Disciples Church 
1306. Jan. 28, Samuel D. Miller i Aug. 30, 1913 
1307. Jacob Holstein “ M. E. Ch., Indpls., Apr. 8, 1901 
1308. Jan. 29, Albert Groves i 
1309. Mrs. Eliza Frederica 
Axt cer. Mar. 14, 1925 
1310. Mattie P. (Mrs. John) 
Clark “ Tabernacle Indpls., Jan. 1, 1901 
1311. Jan.30, Miss Laura Ritchie 
(Hicks) ex. 
1312. John Skinner “« M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Feb. 20, 1882 
1313. George L. Higgins “ Indpls., Sept. 6, 1882 


1314. Ella Frosh V4 


CHRONOLOGICAL ROSTER 


Communicants Adm. Dismissal 

2315: Anna Holstein 

(Richardson) ex. 
1316. Feb.1, Mrs. Mollie Ritchie cer. 
£317. Mr. Richard Weaver “- Lancaster, O., Jan. 1, 1882 
1318. Mrs. Weaver, wife “ * mi 
1319. Mar. 16, Mr. Edward N. Price “ Elbe City, Kan., Sept. 13, 1880 
1320. Mrs. Lizzie A. Price, wife “ vi if 
1321. Mrs. Wilhimena 

Bierman ex. 
1322. Mar. 30, John M. Dill “Greenwood Pres. Ch., 

Sept. 6, 1882 

1323. Mr. E. D. Price cer. Columbus, Nov. 7, 1881 
1324. Mrs. Price hs us 
1325. Apr. 16, Mrs. Margaret M. 

McCaslin sal 
1326. Ferdinand Meggenhoffen “ 
1327. Mrs. Mary Meggenhoffen “ 


1328. 


1329. Sept. 21, Mrs. Fannie R. Bergen cer. 
1330. Oct.6, Mr. Edward B. Jones “ 
1331. Mrs. Caroline Jones, wife “ 
1332. Nov.9, Miss Nannie Webb ex. 
1880 

1333. Jan.8, Miss Mary I. Covert 

(Crutchfield) : 
1334, Miss Alena A. Webb 
1335. Mar. 26, John H. Thompson f 
1336. Apr.3, John H. Fitzpatrick i 
1337. Jane Fitzpatrick, wife “ 
1338. Miss Lizzie Smiley 

(Kieth) ri 
1339. John E. Banta cer. 
1340. Maggie I. Banta, wife “ 
1341. Apr.4, S. B. Smiley ex. 
1342. Sarah E. Smiley, wife “ 
1343, Lizzie H. Smiley (Shuck) “ 
1344. Moses M. McClain 4 
1345. James M. Bone Ch. Ch. 
1346. Margaret J. Bone, wife “ 
1347. May 16, C. Harvey Voris cer. 
1348. Mrs. Julia Voris ig 
1349. June 6, Miss Sallie Smith . 


1350 


1351. 


1352 


June 8, Mrs. Nancy Ellen 


Jackson ex. 
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. Aug. 16, Mrs. Elizabeth Short 
Mrs. Mary J. McClain 
Frank McCollough 


66 


. Nov. 1, ex. 


Pres. Ch., Beaver, Penn., 
Feb. 16, 1897 


Dropped, Mar. 19, 1883 
Baptist Church 


N. Vernon, Sept. 30, 1883 
Dropped Mar. 19, 1883 
Baptist Church 


Hopewell Ch., Sept. 1, 1884 


4¢ “6 


M. E. Ch., Marietta, Ind., 
Apr. 4, 1885 
Sth. Ch., Indpls., Feb. 1 


«4 ¢ 


1, 1885 


6th. Ch., Indpls., Jan. 7, 1883 
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Death or Return 


July 20, 1907 


Jan. 30, 1895 


May 18, 1920 
Oct. 13, 1916 
1915 


1879 


Apr. 19, 1926 
July, 1880 


Jan. 7, 1941 


Nov. 30, 1926 
Dec. 14, 1893 
Apr. 19, 1889 
Jan. 31, 1892 
Jan. 2, 1896 


Nov. 15, 1923 
Mar. 5, 1937 


Sept. 26, 1881 
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1353. Jan. 14, 
1354. Jan. 16, 


4355 
1356 


1357 
1358 


1359 


13881 


Pape bt) be4, 


. June 4, 


1360. 
1361. 


1362. 


1363. 


1364. 


. June 7, 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Charles Wm. Meggen- 
hoffen 


Mrs. Sarah Kern 

Mr. Saml. Livingstone 
Overstreet 

Samuel Brummitt 

Mary Glover 

Carrie A. Daugherty 
(Polk) 

Isabella W. Daugherty 
(Vandivier) 

Wilhemina Meggen- 
hoffen (Owens) 

Martha A. Daugherty 
(Israel) 


Jessie Overbay (Dunn) 

Nina May Overstreet 
(Vandivier) 

Mary Emma Ellis 
(Monroe) 


Willa Magill (Collins) 


Benjamin F. Crutchfield 

Herriott C. Palmer 

Lella Ritchie (Rawlins) 

Ella S. Luyster 

Grace Briggs (Over- 
street) 


Mary V. LaGrange 
(Crowell) 

Anna M. Ellis (Covert) 

Elizabeth M. Overstreet 
(Cuppy) 


Mary Blume (Webb) 
Sarah K. Babb (White- 
sides) 


Anna Calhune 
Effie I. Crowell 


Agnes I. Bogart 
Jessie Ritchey 


- Communicants .Adm. 
Harry F. Rowe ex. 
Jesse Bone « 
Lola Bone iy 


cc 
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Dismissal 


Indianapolis, May 13, 1883 
5th. Ch., Indpls., Feb. 11, 1885 


“cc iT9 


Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Dec. 28, 1888 


Community Ch., Hurricane 


7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Apr. 17, 1918 


Cumb. Pres. Ch., Martinsville, 


Oct. 17, 18914 


Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 


Nov. 15, 1903 


N. Vernon, Sept. 30, 1883 
Marion, Ind., Sept. 4, 1907 
Pres. Ch., Indpls., Apr. 2, 1913 


Warren Mem. Ch., Louisville, 


Ky., Feb. 10, 1891 


Discontinued, joined. other 


church 


_ Death or Return 


Mar., 1905 
Noy. 13, 1899 


1888 


Returned 


Returned 
Apr. 2, 1890 


Sept., 1940 
Returned 


1907 
Oct. 29, 1943 
Dec., 1911 


Aug. 11, 1935 


1916 


Columbus Pres. Ch., Oct. 2, 1895 Returned 


U. P. Ch., Gerlam, Warren 
Wenn es 6 Ill., Jan. 14, 1888 
Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 


Oct. 23, 1912 


Aug. 14, 1936 


Returned 


Aug. 26, 1884 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal 
1383. Charles Sebern ex. 
1384. Luna E. Drake (Trice) “ Pres. Ch., Eldorado, Kan., 
Jan. 7, 1894 
1385. June 8, Richard M. Campbell “ 
1386. William Rollin McCaslin “ Pres. Ch., Portland, Ore., 
Oct. 28, 1889 
1387. Lizzie Bogstag 
1388. Jennie Tearman (Farris) “ Pres. Ch., Edgar, IIl., 
Jan. 3, 1892 
1389. Mrs. Hattie Irwin “Joined other Church, dropped 
1390. Charles A. Sloan ig 
1391. Ezra M. McCaslin “ Hopewell Ch., Mar. 9, 1895 
1392. Miss Kate Jones cer. Sept. 6, 1882 
1393. June 9, Helen Grubbs (Mrs. 
Chas. Sloan) ‘s 
1394. June 10, Mary A. Smiley ex. 
1395. Lula E. Webb “ Dropped Mar. 19, 1883, 
Baptist Ch. 
1396. Ira E. Bogart “ Pres. Ch., Richmond, Ky., 
Apr. 4, 1890 
1397. Fannie L. Halstead “ Pres. Ch., High Creek, Ia., 
Mar. 13, 1887 
1398. Jessie L. Peters 
(Bicknell) “ Warren Mem. Ch., Louisville, 
Ky., Feb. 5, 1891 
1399. June 29, Miss Sallie Ragsdale di 
1400. Everett Tresslar “© Tabernacle, Indpls., 
Jan. 14, 1887 
1401. July 3, Miss Margaret Adams “ 
1402. Everett M. McCaslin cer. Hopewell, Dec. 22, 1886 
1403. Belle Ditmars (Mrs. E. 
M. McCaslin) e a i 
1404. Oct.1, Mrs. Mary E. Lough “ Ladoga, Ind., May 11, 1884 
1405. Oct.12, Mr. H. H. Luyster fa 
1406. Mrs. Mary Carnahan 
Luyster ba 
1407. Oct. 23, Miss Bessie L. Hough “ Marion, Mo., Jan. 7, 1883 


1408. Miss Mary A. Andrews “ 
1409. Charles Banta ex. 
1410. Nov. 20, Mr. D. T. Praigg cer. 
1411. Agnes Noble (Mrs. D. 
T. Praigg) ¥: 
1412. Daniel Brewer x 
1413. Mrs. Lucretia Brewer, 
wife “ 
1414. Dec.17, Miss Sarah Jane 
McCaslin ex. 
1882 
1415. Jan.11, Miss Nora Whitesides 


(Essex ) i 


Sept. 6, 1882 
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Death or Return 


Nov. 4, 1938 


Returned 


Apr. 21, 1919 


Apr. 12, 1945 
July 19, 1896 
Returned 
Returned 
Feb. 18, 1909 


May 13, 1896 


1st Pres. Ch., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 


July 31, 1887 


Aug. 15, 1897 


Pres. Ch., Indpls., Mar. 14, 1888 


(is if9 66 


Edinburg, Sept. 1, 1884 


Aug. 16, 1945 
Mar. 31, 1887 


May 14, 1910 


Mar. 2, 1925 


1417. Feb. 21, Louise Schryer (Mrs. E. 
C. Miller) Ch. Exp. 
1418. Feb. 24, James W. Lee ex. 
1419 Albert Allison 3 
1420. Feb. 25, Mrs. Mollie Lee a 
1421. June 25, Mr. Walter B. Wright cer. 
1422 Mr. John M. Winchester “ 
1423 Mrs. Lizzie A. Winchester “ 
1424 Mr. Irwin I. Fisher 
1425. Mr. Chas. L. Fisher ft 
1426. Miss Anna B. Winchester “ 
1427. Nov. John R. Covert A 
1428. Dec. 20, Mrs. Sarah E. Delain ex. 
1429. Nov. Miss Ella Covert 
(Demaree) cer. 
1430 Elmer E. Covert < 
1431. Dec. 24, Mrs. Sarah J. McMurray “ 
18383 
1432. Jan.7, Miss Elizabeth Drake 
(Drake) ex. 
1433. Jan. 21, Taylor Jackson 
1434. Mrs. Maggie McDaniel 
(Smith) cer. 
1435. Mar. 27, Albert Webb “ 
1436. May 13, Mrs. Nancy Tucker s 
1437. Aug. 15, Oren Donnell ex. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


. Aug. 26, Jennie E. Babb (Bogart) “ 


Dismissal 


Communicants Adm. 
. Feb. 1, Angeline Dunlap (Mrs. 
Benj. Brown) cer. 


Pres. Ch., Wichita, Kan., 
Mar. 27, 1895 


Retired Roll, Mar. 30, 1894 


Pres. Ch., Zurick, Kan., 
Mar. 27, 1895 

Pres. Ch., Kan., Apr. 4, 1886 

Pres.iChigiit 

Thorntown, Apr. 2, 1883 


Hopewell, Oct. 10, 1888 
Olive St. Ch., Indpls., 
Oct. 21, 1896 


Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
June 2, 1897 


Death or Return 


Sept., 1930 


Dec. 29, 1935 


Oct. 28, 1887 


June 4, 1899 


June 29, 1889 


Returned 
Oct. 2, 1898 


Feb. 15, 1923 


Feb. 19, 1943 
Mar. 9, 1926 
Dec. 26, 1886 
Aug. 20, 1883 
Nov. 26, 1887 


Returned 
Aug. 14, 1889 


Aug. 30, 1907 


ex. M. E. Ch., Franklin, Feb., 1892 


May 2, 1932 
Apr. 20, 1926 


Sept. 14, 1921 


Apr. 13, 1897 


1439. Sept. 30, Robert Allen Brown cer. 
1440. Nov. 25, Mrs. Ida J. Jones a 
1884 

1441. Jan. 10, William D. Green ex. 
1442. Mrs. Margaret Green 

(wife) Ch. Ch. 
1443. Jan. 14, Mrs. Evaline Richard- 

son 
1444. Charles Miller Demaree cer. Pres. Ch., Spencer, Oct. 5, 1892 
1445. Jan.27, Mrs. Kate Woollen ? 
1446. Elsie Brown (Mrs. W. 

B. McCullough) Hs 
1447. Jan. 28, Mr. Charles Richardson ex. 
1448. Feb. 20, Miss Mary Nickerson cer. 
1449. Mar.12, Anna Bell Richardson 


(Shumaker) ex. 
Leonard N. Richardson “ 


Dec. 14, 1896 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
1451. Mar. 26, Mrs. Belle Dunlap cer. Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Aug. 2, 1889 Returned 
1452. Mar. 31, John H. Borgstede - Apr. 11, 1891 
1453. Helena C. Borgstede, wife Dec. 12, 1911 
1454. Apr.6, John F. Good “Cimmaron, Kan., Feb. 3, 1886 July, 1940 
1455. Charity M. Good, wife “ ty ¥ 
1456. Apr. 20, W. C. Sandefur : Aug. 19, 1888 
1457. May 7, David G. Vawter ex. May 24, 1884 
1458. May 11, Mrs. Jennie Schafer cer. Sept. 4, 1887 
1459. May 25, Mrs. Sarah Service “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 1, 1888 
1460. Miss Sadie Gage oe tn Pres,’ Ch: Indpls): 
) Feb. 1, 1888 
1461. Mrs. Ellen E. Good Ht Oct. 18, 1895 
1462. Leslie Good “Pres. Ch., Richmond, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1889 Returned 
1463. July 5, Mrs. Alethia Robertson “ Pres. Ch., Worthington, Ind. 
1464. Miss Abbie J. Robertson 
(LaGrange) “ Pres. Ch., Worthington, Ind. Returned 
1465. July 6, Fredrick M. Robertson ex. Pres. Ch., Worthington, Ind., 
Feb. 3, 1886 
1466. Aug. 13, Henry Goodman cer. Nov. 3, 1904 
1467. Mrs. Mary (High) ; 
Goodman, wife bs Aug. 22, 1884 
1468. Miss Rena Goodman S 
1469. Dec. 8, Peter Ransdall «7th, Pres, Ch., Indpis;, 
Feb. 22, 1894 Returned 
1470. Rachel Ransdall, wife “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 22, 1894 Returned 
1471. Frank E. Ransdall if 
1885 
1472. Jan. 11, Mrs. Martha Wal- 
lace Ch. Exp. Mar. 1, 1907 
1473. Apr.4, Mrs. Eliza Jane Taggart “ Pres. Ch., Tallapoosa, Ga. Returned 
1474. Miss Hannah E. Mullin cer. Andrew Pres. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Feb. 28, 1886 
1475. Miss Edna Cook 
(McCaslin) ‘Andrew Pres. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Feb. 28, 1886 
1476. Apr. 25, Ephraim Herriott < Sept. 12, 1909 
1477. Mrs. Mary J. Herriott “ May 8, 1902 
1478. Mrs. Nancy J. Robbins ex. 
1479. William B. Torrance “ Greensburg, Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 28, 1886 
1480. George G. Ellis “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Nov. 20, 1895 
1481. Edna Wood (Swift) “ Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Mar. 27, 1904 Returned 
1482. Myrtle Sloan (Williams) “ Pres. Ch., Birmingham, Ala., 


Apr. 6, 1919 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
1483. Frederika H. Axt 
(Wood) (Murray) ex. 
1484, Phoebe J. Crowell 
(LaGrange) “Hanover Pres. Ch., Nov. 5, 1920 May, 1942 
1485. Maggie Ransdall “ 6th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Oct. 10, 1888 
1486. Lella McCaslin (Norton) “ 
1487. Alice McCaslin: _ Apr. 5, 1928 
1488. Nellie Bone (Demaree) ‘“ Pres. Ch., Marion, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1889 Returned 
1489. John Willey i 
1490. Charles Donnell “ Pres. Ch., Lebanon, Ind., 
Mar. 2, 1900 Returned 
1491. George E. Bundy “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
May 31, 1885 
1492. Frank McClannahan “6M. E. Ch., Indpls., May 4, 1887 
1493. Lillie B. Dunn (Means) “ Apr. 15, 1907 
1494, Jessie F. Dunlap ¢ Feb. 27, 1889 
1495. Margaret M. Voris 
(Ethel) (White) “ Pres. Ch., Anderson, Ind., 
Aug. 9, 1892 Feb. 16, 1937 
1496. Grace Overstreet 
(Payne) “ Dropped, joined another ch., 
1906 
1497, James Clyde Dunlap s 
1498, Frank LaGrange if Dec. 15, 1890 
1499. Emma Holstein (Mrs.) “ M.E. Ch., Indpls., Apr. 8, 1901 
1500. Mattie V. Ransdall 
(Brattain) “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 22, 1894 
1501. Richard Byron Overstreet “ Feb. 6, 1905 
1502. Vinnie Young si Oct. 20, 1895 
1503. Daisy Todd gi 
1504. Frank Wood “ Retired Roll, May 31, 1909 
1505. Charles Leslie Over- 
street “ Ordained, 1897 
1506. Arthur A. Alexander i 
1507. Harry Kelly “ Casey, Ill., July 18, 1902 Returned 
1508. Adda Overbay i May 12, 1886 
1509. Emma Williams 
(Hamilton) “ 1st Pres. Ch., Logansport, 
Feb. 28, 1890 
1510. Apr. 26, William R. Runyon “ Pres. Ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
Dec. 22, 1886 
1511. Elsie Holman (Neal) “ Pres. Ch., Madison, Ind., 1902 Returned 
1512. Mrs. Emma J. Maxfield “ Bethany, Whiteland, 
June 5, 1896 
1513. May 2, Christian Held May 4, 1937 
1514. May 19, Mable C. Dunlap 
(Curry) “ Central Ch., Terre Haute, 


Oct. 25, 1893 


1515. 
1516. 


1517. 
1518. 


1519. 
1520. 
1521. 
1522. 


1523. 
1524. 


1525. 


1526. 
1527. 


1528. 


1529. 
1530. 
1531. 


1532. 
2533, 


1534 


1535. 


1536 


1537. 


1538. 


1539. 


1540. 


1541. 


1542 
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February, 1886 to December, 1886, Church without a Pastor 


Dismissal 


Dropped, Mar. 31, 1909, joined 
elsewhere 


Thorntown, Ind., Dec. 22, 1886 


E. M. McMillen, Pastor December, 1886 to July 1, 1888 


Communicants Adm. 
June 14, Mr. Louis Rothbaust cer. 
Mrs. Louisa Rothbaust “ 
July 12, Mrs. Emily A. Patterson ex. 
Aug. 30, Mr. William Bridge- 
man cer. 
Mrs. Catherine Bridge- 
man (wife) io 
Aug. 31, Mr. George White ex. 
Sept. 20, Miss Maggie Dunn cer. 
Oct. 3, Mr. David McCaslin ts 
1886 
Feb. 28, Mr. David D. Bergen “ 
Mrs. Sarah B. Bergen ‘“ 
Dec. 22, Mary Etta Graham 
(Mrs. John) Ditmars cer. 
1887 
Jan. 13, Miss Kate Axt (Davis) ex. 
Jan. 14, Jonathan Stewart CG 
Alice Overstreet (Mrs. 
J. Stewart) t 
Thomas M. Barnett it 
Thaddeus Houston ne 
Mrs. Laura P. Mc- 
Millen cer. 
Mrs. Abbie J. LaGrange “ 
Miss Martha M. Palmer “ 
. Jan. 15, John Goodman eX. 
Josephine Miller 
(Spears) ‘ 
. Jan. 16, Emmettt Beard : 
Elmer Sloan \y 
Grace Ransdall (Taylor) “ 
Cora E. Bergen (Lester) “ 
Winnefred Dunlap 
(Shopbell) 4 
Jeannette Zeppenfeld - 
. Jan. 18, Wm. Roscoe Voris 


Memorial Pres. Ch., Louisville, 
Feb. 9, 1910 

Memorial Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 16, 1897 


Memorial Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 16, 1897 

1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
May 31, 1889 


Pres. Ch., Lebanon, Ky., 
June 6, 1892 


Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Nov. 19, 1890 

M. E. Ch., Greencastle, 
May 3, 1892 

M. E. Ch., (South) Knoxville, 
Tenn., Dec. 12, 1902 


Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Aug. 2, 1889 


1st Pres. Ch., Tuscon, Ariz., 
Aprni2y 1925 
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Death or Return 


July 13, 1927 


May 13, 1886 


Apr. 13, 1904 


Dec. 29, 1885 
Aug. 23,1903 


Nov. 6, 1897 
Jan. 1, 1924 


Mar. 25,1937 


1928 


1938 


Apr. 6, 1945 


Sept. 7, 1890 
Oct. 16, 1944 


Jan. 12, 1945 
Aug. 10, 1916 


July 23, 1925 


May 21, 1938 


Mar. 3, 1944 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
1543. Arthur G. Bergen ex. 4th Pres. Ch., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Nov. 20, 1895 Returned 
1544. Gertrude Trefflich * Sept. 2, 1896 
1545. Louis H. Dunlap “ Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Aug. 2, 1889 Returned 
1546. Nellie Trefflich fe Aug. 30, 1896 
1547. Elnora Frosh (Ayres) “ 
1548. Mabel M. Ransdall 
(Robards) “. 7thePres.’ Chai indplss 
Feb. 22, 1894 
1549. Zula Francis (Branigin) “ Memorial Ch., Indpls., 
Nov. 19, 1893 
1550. Mrs. Mattie H. Todd cer. Mar. 1, 1928 
1551. Jan. 19, George Green ex. 
1552. Bert E. Utterback i: 
154. Wilbur C. Crowell ig June 20, 1903 
1554. Bert E. Moody is 
1555. Jan. 20, Ethel McCaslin (Bailey) “ Tabernacle Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 10, 1907 Returned 
1556. Frank C. Crowell i Apr. 21, 1921 
1557. George F. Freeman “4 June 11, 1943 
1558. Dillard M. Ogden if Oct., 1939 
1559. Jan. 21, Frank A. Needham ss 
1560. Matthew Gage “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 1, 1888 
1561. John Victor Voris “ Pres. Ch., Paducah, Ky., 
Oct. 22, 1902 June 16, 1924 
1562. Allie W. Lemasters “ Dropped from roll, joined other 
church, Mar. 27, 1900 
1563. Arthur Hieronymus ay Dec. 5, 1936 
1564. John Fletcher “A June 22, 1913 
1565. Mrs. Ella J. Fletcher, 
wife “ Pres. Ch., Tuscon, Arizona, 
Dec. 17, 1920 July, 1934 
1566. Mary Bertha Fletcher 
(Lent) “ Pres. Ch., Tuscon, Arizona, 
Dec. 17, 1920 Jan. 16, 1926 
1567. Clara Axt (Shetterly) “ May 5, 1902 
1568. Walter W. Aikens i: 
1569. Jessie Robbins ~ 
1570. Harold R. Byfield 4 
1571: Mrs. Louise Aikens cer. 
1572. Jan. 22, John C. Bergen ex. 
1573. Ralph C. Byfield f 
1574. Lou Cravens ¥ 
1575. Mrs. Anna M. Severance “ : Jan. 21, 1922 
1576. Joseph P. Smith cer. May 11, 1890 
1577. Jan. 24, James Ritchey eX. 
1578. Estella White “ Pres. Ch., Richmond, Ind., 


Oct. 8, 1887 
1579: Myrtle Green s 1889 


15380. 
1581. 


1582. 


1583. 


1584. 
1585. 


1586. 


1587. 


1588. 


1589. 
1590. 
1591. 
1592. 
1593. 


1594, 


1595. 


1596. 
1597. 


1598. 


1599. 


1600. 
1601. 


1602. 
1603. 
1604. 


1605. 
1606. 
1607. 


1608. 
1609. 
1610. 
1611. 


1612. 


1613. 


1614. 


1615. 
1616. 


Jan. 25, 


Jan. 26, 


Jan. 27, 


Jan. 28, 


Jan. 29, 


Jan. 31, 
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Aaron Whitlock ex. 
David L. Dennis e: 


Lella Kelly (Emrick) “ 
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Dismissal 
Anderson, Ind., Dec., 1890 


Death or Return 


Cent. Pres. Ch., St. Louis, 


June 3, 1920 Returned 
James C. White “ Pres. Ch., Richmond, Ind., 
Oct. 8, 1887 
Foster Rhea “Lebanon, Ky., June 6, 1892 
James White cer. Pres. Ch., Richmond, 
Oct. 8, 1887 
Sarah E. White “ Pres. Ch., Richmond, 
Oct. 8, 1887 
Jessie Arnold ex. Pres. Ch., Union City, Ind., 
Feb. 19, 1889 
David Kelly 4 
Mrs. Anna Bess 7 1901 
Mrs. Emma Short Rest’d Apr. 3, 1917 
Laila Zeppenfeld ex. Aug., 1893 
Robert C. Wood 1914 


Mrs. Mary E. Jennings ‘“ 


Willa Davis (Mullen- 
dore) “4 
Mary Hurd Pulaski _ 
Ollie Bess (H. O. Butler) “ 
Mrs. Irene Worland sf 
Louis Zeppenfeld 
Victor Smith = 


James G. Brown 
Sylvanis V. Maxfield 6 


Eddie Maxfield ie 
C. Adair Overstreet “i 
Ethel McCullough iy 


Charley Brown i 

Judson E. Goodman 

Edward Merritt Over- 
street 


Maggie Brown (Ritchey) “ 


Lizzie Ritchey 4 
Hassie Overstreet (Goff) “ 
Laura Miller s 
Estertena Strohmeir 
(White) Ve 
Leola S. Martin ¢ 
Mabel C. Fisher 
(Forsyth) * 


L. E. Ritchey ¥ 
Harry Robbins 4 


Pres. Ch., Albia, Iowa, 
Oct. 10, 1888 


Mar. 9, 1900 


Letter, Disciples Ch., 1898 Mar. 3, 1940 


Pres. Ch., San Bernardino, 


Calif., Feb. 14, 1904 1927 
“Bethany” Whiteland, 
June 5, 1896 
Apr. 3, 1916 


Feb. 15, 1938 
Pres. Ch., Elwood, Ind., 
July 14, 1904 
Suspended, Nov. 19, 1890 


Warren Memorial Ch., Louis- 


ville, Ky., Feb. 10, 1891 1924 


Nov. 10, 1919 


Jeffersonville, Ind., Feb. 1, 1893 Dec. 12, 1937 


Nov. 27, 1922 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
1617. Arthur Overstreet ex. Feb, 22, 1913 
1618. Jesse A. Donnell * Aug. 8, 1900 
1619. Charles B. Vawter i Aug. 8, 1945 
1620. O. C. Sebastian i 
1621. Feb.1, S. Morrell Tilson f Nov. 11, 1922 
1622. Charles W. Snodgrass “ 
1623. Samuel J. McCellan a Dec. 18, 1926 
1624. Feb.1, Alva O. Neal “ Pres. Ch., Madison, Ind., 1902 Returned 
1625. Nellie Fisher “ 1st Pres. Ch., Seattle, Wash., 
Mar. 3, 1918 
1626. Dora Richardson i July 9, 1898 
1627. Wynona Severance 
(Simmons) “« M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Apr. 10, 1924 
1628. Feb. 2, Robert L. Todd x June 22, 1919 
1629. Charles A. Beck “ Reserve Roll, Mar. 31, 1909 
1630. Dessie Lieper . 
1631. John H. McCaslin cer. Pres. Ch., Oklahoma City, 
Nov. 19, 1905 Returned 
1632. Mrs. Anna (Wood) 
McCaslin “ Pres. Ch., Oklahoma City, 
Nov. 19, 1905 Returned 
1633. Feb. 3, Amelia C. Strohmeir ex. Oct. 30, 1943 
1634. John C. Dunn $ May 20, 1913 
1635. Emma Parkhurst “ Pres. Ch., New Albany, Ind., 
Mar. 18, 1888 
1636. Mrs. Georgia (Ritchey) 
Eccles ia July 11, 1902 
1637. Harry Roberts 
1638. C. L. McNaughton « Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Jan. 7, 1904 
1639. George L. Griffith ih May 18, 1901 
1640. Emma J. Hamilton 
Griffith i Nov. 28, 1930 
1641. Harry C. Griffith y 1914 
1642. Herman Trefflich cer. Aug. 20, 1896 
1643. Mrs. Anna Trefflich ig Dec. 30, 1942 
1644. Feb.4, Columbus McDaniel ex. Jan. 23, 1892 
1645. Gussie McCaslin (Sheek) ‘ Hopewell Pres. Ch., 
Mar. 21, 1915 
1646. Edward Carson r Sept. 6, 1887 
1647. Mrs. Edmonia Carson ‘“ Dropped Aug. 21, 1889 July, 1936 
1648. Lydia Carson i 
1649. Feb. 6, Mrs. Elvena Craig June 22, 1887 
1650. Feb. 7, Mrs. Viena Losche (Lane) “ Oct. 14, 1904 
1651. Feb.8, Louis C. Hayes i 
1652. Mrs. Gertie Hayes fi 
1653. Arthur L. Woollen “ Logan, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1895 
1654. Guy Day * 1919 
1655. Nellie Losche (Dixon) “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Oct. 12, 1910 


1656. 
1657. 
1658. 
1659. 


1660. 


1661. 


1662 


. Feb. 9, 


1663. 


1664. 


1665 


. Feb. 10, 


1666. 
1667. 
1668. 
1669. 
1670. Feb. 12, 
1671. 
1672. 
1673. 
1674. 
1675. 
1676. 


1677. 


1678. 


1679. 
1680. 
1681. Feb. 14, 
1682. 
1683. 
1684. 


1685 


. Feb. 15, 


1686. 
1687. 


1688. 
1689. 
1690. 
1691. 
1692. 
1693. 


1694 


. Feb. 16, 


1695. 
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Communicants 


Lottie Losche (Meyer) 

Martha Wallace 

Smith Kelly 

Mrs. Elizabeth Maiden 
(Brewer) 


Eddie Maiden 


Mrs. Sarah J. (Good) 
Fisher 
Joseph F. Arnold 


Mrs. Emma Arnold 
Charles Arnola 


William Henry Fisher 
Henry C. Axt 
Frank Buck 

Willie Buck 
William Spillman 
Cora Ogden 

Dro k es Ott 
Preston Maiden 
William H. Hazlett 
Bert Cronan 

Henry Strohmeier 
William L. Dunlap 


Edith Needham (Hains- 
worth) 
Nora Beck 


John W. Ragsdale 
James H. Moody 

Clara Moody (Buxton) 
James M. Jacobs 
Bennett Jacobs 

Mrs. M. E. Moody 
Mrs. Alice Jacobs 
Robert S. Thompson 
Mrs. Abigail Thompson 


W. E. Bowman 

George W. Gilchrist 
Mrs. Mary E. Gilchrist 
James C. Dunlap 

Mrs. Annie McRae 
Harry Luke 

George Cutsinger 

Mrs. Eliza Smith 


Adm. 


ex. 


“ 
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Dismissal Death or Return 
Jan. 20, 1904 


Aug. 15, 1945 


Pres. Ch., Greenfield, Ind., 
Dec. 3, 1890 

Pres. Ch., Greenfield, Ind., 
Dec. 3, 1890 


Nov. 24, 1914 


1915 


Pres. Ch., Union City, 
Feb. 19, 1889 
Pres. Ch., Union City, 
Feb. 19, 1889 
Pres. Ch., Union City, 
Feb. 19, 1889 


Ind., 
Ind., 
Ind., 
July 3, 1919 


Sept. 21, 1940 
Apr., 1896 


July 12, 1929 
June 8, 1890 
Jan. 12, 1925 


Nov. 27, 1923 


. Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 


Aug. 2, 1889 Returned 


Pres. Ch., Richmond, Ind., 
Oct. 8, 1887 

Oct. 1, 1919 
May 20, 1907 

Pres. Ch., Indpls., May 22, 1924 
Oct. 30, 1898 
Mar. 15, 1926 
July 26, 1892 


July 9, 1890 
Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Jan. 7, 1904 
May 25, 1888 
1931 
Jan. 12, 1890 


Apr. 19, 1905 


Apr. 20, 1897 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
1696. Cora M. Phillips 
(Earlywine) ex. 
1697. Chloe Rothbaust ss Aug. 20, 1894 
1698. Jesse Rothbaust i 
1699. Katie B. Robbins 4 
1700. William Robbins ii 
1701. John Cronan 
1702. Mrs. Minnie Fatoute * Aug. 31, 1903 
1703. James H. Ritchie i 
1704. John H. McRae Hf Nov. 6, 1888 
1705. Guy LaGrange 
1706. Ruby Woollen (Moore) 
(Vandivier) “ Pres. Ch., Harrisburg, Ky., 
Oct. 13, 1901 
1707. William Losche . Jan. 10, 1890 
1708. Charles Byfield cer. Mar. 5, 1900 
(Returned Letter) 
1709. Mrs. Mattie Byfield “ Reserve Roll, Apr. 3, 1921 June 28, 1942 
1710. Sidney Smith . Aug. 19, 1905 
1711. Feb. 17, Emil Jennings ex. May 23, 1931 
1712. Chauncey Knobe “ Letter, Dec. 30, 1906 June 4, 1910 
1713. Omer Ransdall “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 22, 1894 
1714. James Utterback “ Pres. Ch., Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 29, 1895 
WA th Mrs. Hannah Utterback “ Pres. Ch., Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 29, 1895 
1716. Feb.19, Edna Dunlap (Collins) “ Feb. 13, 1940 
1717: A. L. Fisher 4 
1718. Flora Ogden sf 
1719. Mrs. Mollie M. Ritchie cer. 
1720. Samuel B. Eccles “ Presby. Ch., Greenwood, 
Apr. 17,1912 
1721. Feb. 20, J. M. Needham ex. Aug. 9, 1904 
1722. G. W. Utter “ Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 
Jan. 14, 1888 Returned 
1723. John M. Davis i 
1724. J. W. Vanarsdall “ Pres. Ch., Greenwood, 
Apr. 24, 1895 
1725. Laura Vanarsdall “« Pres. Ch., Greenwood, 
Apr. 24, 1895 
1726. Mrs. Libbie Sebastian 3 
1727. Feb. 24, Mrs. Emer. P. Dill 4 
1728. Feb. 26, John T. Ditmars i 1915 
1729. Mrs. Sarah A. Utter cer. Bethany Ch., Whiteland, 
Jan. 14, 1888 Returned 
1730. John M. Dill if 


(Returned Letter) 
1731. Feb. 27, Laura Jennings 
(Cutsinger) ex. Mar. 11, 1928 
1732. Frank Smiley Py 
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Communicants Adm. 

1733. Thomas F. Foley ex. 
1734. Apr.5, L. F. Shuck cer. 
1735. Mary E. Shuck i 
1736. Margaret F. Shuck ii 
1737. William Cronan e 
£788. John H. Wirt ‘* 
1739. Ida Wirt, wife 
1740. Apr. 10, Mrs. Anna Jackson ex. 
1741. May 15, Nelson M. Pittman cer 
1742. Mrs. Elizabeth Pittman, 

wife f 
1743. Mrs. Martha J. Williams “ 
1744. July 2, Miss Amelia Wright ‘ 
1745. Miss Sallie Wright 

(Speers) 4) 
1746. Aug. 31, Charles H. McCaslin s 
1747. Oct.3, Dr. G. W. Covert 
1748. Mrs. Mary E. Covert, 

wife ‘ 
1749. Aura Covert, son 
1750. Daniel Covert, father of 

G. W. 
1751. Mrs. M. E. Whitesides, 

daughter cer. 
17514. Mr. Arthur Covert % 

1888 

1752. Jan. 14, John W. Powell i 
1753. Mrs. Katy Powell ie 
1754. W. H. McClannahan . 
1755. Rebecca McClannahan, 

wife a 
1756. Feb.1, Mrs. Mary Susan 

Neighbors * 
1757. Mar. 18, Mr. A. D. Whitesides “ 
1758. Mrs. Eunice Whitesides, 

wife i 
1759. June 13, Mr. R. P. Hamilton . 
1760. Mrs. Sallie Hamilton as 
1761. June 23, William Snyder ‘s 


1762. 


Mrs. Phoebe Snyder 


Dismissal Death or Return 


Dec. 23, 1894 
Apr. 7, 1899 


Pres. Ch., Evansville, Ind., 
Oct. 10, 1888 
Pres. Ch., Evansville, Ind., 
Oct. 10, 1888 
Sept. 29, 1893 


. Ist Pres. Ch., Memphis, Tenn., 


Feb. 14, 1904 May 29, 1908 


Oct. 1, 1903 
Oct. 18, 1889 


Greenwood, Ind., Oct. 1, 1902 


Indpls., Presbytery, Ordained 
1890 

Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
Mar. 30, 1894 


Oct. 7, 1924 


Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
Mar. 30, 1894 

Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
Mar. 30, 1894 Jan., 1943 

Oct. 28, 1887 


Hurricane M. P. Ch., 
Feb. 23, 1900 Returned 


Jan. 26, 1944 


Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 
Jan. 7, 1894 

Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 
Jan. 7, 1894 


Nov. 1, 1928 


Dec. 1, 1917 
1928 


Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
Feb. 28, 1890 
Mar. 29, 1899 


Mar. 1, 1918 
Apr. 24, 1926 
Oct. 6, 1937 
Oct. 10, 1892 
July 7, 1898 
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1763. Oct.10, Mrs. Eva Payne Ott cer. Jan. 30, 1930 
July 1, 1888, to May, 1889, Church was without a pastor. 
Leon P. Marshall Pastor May, 1889, to July 1, 1909. Elected April 3, 1889. First Sermon 
First Sunday in May, 1889. Installed May 21, 1889. Death, July 7, 1915. 
1889 
1764. May 31, Mrs. Diana Vanarsdall cer. 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Aug. 21, 1894 


1765. Miss Ida Vanarsdall “maertn eres, Ch... Indplss 
Aug. 21, 1894 
1766. Mrs. Ida C. Marshall “Pres. Ch., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Aug. 11, 1909 Nov. 12, 1940 
1767. Miss Alice Ringo “Cumberland Pres. Ch., Bloom- 
field, Ind., Dec. 7, 1894 
1768. William L. Good ‘““ Dropped, 1902. Joined elsewhere 
1769. June 2, Peter LaGrange “Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 
Dec. 2, 1898 Feb. 23, 1939 
1770. Magdaline LaGrange, 
wife “ Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 
Dec. 2, 1898 July 2, 1925 
1771. Lelia L. LaGrange 
(White) “ Disciples Ch., Franklin, 
Jan. 19, 1902 
1772. July 5, Mrs. Nellie (Bone) 
Demaree ‘ Oct. 19, 1936 
1773. Nov. 29, Mrs. Eliza J. Goodman 
(nee Decker) a May 8, 1908 
1890 
1774. Jan. 15, Leslie Good “ Pres. Ch., Sheridan, Ind., 
Sept. 3, 1902 Returned 
1775. Feb. 27, Mrs. Emeline Bridges “ Sept. 1, 1901 
1776. Miss Katie Jones “ Cong. Ch., Paddys Run, Ohio, 
Aug. 24, 1890; Memorial 
Ch., Indpls., Apr. 29, 1901 
1777. Feb. 28, Mrs. Kate Bogart ex. May 9, 1941 
1778. Mar. 2, Miss Annie King 
(Smith) cer. Pres. Ch., Oakdale, Pa., 
Nov. 30, 1894 
i77o. John Himler 43 July, 1925 
1780. Mrs. Mary Himler, wife “ Sept., 1925 
1781. May 28, Melvin O. Ryker ex. 7th Ch., Indpls., Jan. 23, 1893 
1782. June1, Ethelwyn Miller ai 
1783. Marcia Miller (Menden- 
hall) “ Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Jan. 12, 1900 
1784. Nov.7, John W. Ryker cer. Dec. 23, 1899 
1785. Miss Lottie M. Ryker se Nov. 5, 1894 
1786. Jessie C. Ryker 
(Brannum) “ Brightwood Cong. Ch., 
Sept. 27, 1896 Feb. 7, 1907 
1787. Miss Mary M. Ryker “ Pres. Ch., Monrovia, Calif., 


Feb. 12, 1908 July 22, 1942 
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1891 
1788. Jan.7, Miss Essie J. Finley ex. Dropped, Mar. 30, 1893, 
Joined another church. 


1789. Jan. 28, David E. Railsback “Anderson, Ind., Oct. 17, 1900 
1790. Mrs. Florence Railsback “ oe fs 
1791. William Rollin Mc- 
Caslin cer. Bloomington Presbytery, Or- 
dained Apr. 22, 1896 Jan., 1939 
1792. Feb. 10, Roscoe Moore ex. 
1793. Feb.11, Sarah L. Lee (Green) ‘“ 
1794. Gertrude M. Kelly 
(Russell) “Letter, Sept. 5, 1906 
1795. Gertrude A. Deckard 
(Hendricks) i 
1796. Eva M. LaGrange (Hill) “ “New York Church,” North 
Presby., Apr. 2, 1912 
1797. Feb. 12, Morris M. Clark q 
1798. George Borgstede “ North Baptist Church 
1799. Edgar Adonis LaGrange “ Whiteland Pres. Ch., 
Dec. 2, 1899 Returned 
1800. Eleanor LaGrange 
(Voris) wi Ptes. Ch. Lucson,, Ariz. 
Apr. 12, 1925 
1801. Bertha E. LaGrange 
(Freese) “ North Methodist, Indpls., 
May 7, 1943 
1802. David Wallace as Aug. 18, 1896 
1803. Feb. 18, Eva Drake “ Ft. Scott, Kansas, July 28, 1895 
1804. Harry Pittman “ Pres. Ch., Oakdale, La., 
Nov. 9, 1917 Dec., 1938 
1805. Mrs. Nettie R. Hinkle cer. East Wash. Street Pres. Ch., 
Indpls., Mar. 15, 1892 
1806. Feb. 22, Charles B. Hinkle ex. East Wash. Street Pres. Ch., 


Indpls., Mar. 15, 1892 
1807. Feb. 25, Nellie S. Brown 
(Gonsalves) “ State Street Pres. Ch., Jackson- 
ville, Ill., Dec. 19, 1909 Mar. 22, 1936 


1808. Elizabeth E. Trefflich 

(Demaree) ex. 
1809. Marcia Voris (Curtis) “ 
1810. Feb. 27, Sarah C. C. Nichlaus 

(Hite) « Apr. 29, 1935 
1811. George A. Sloan “ 7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 

Nov. 19, 1914 

1812. Mrs. Catherine Cochran cer. Dec. 20, 1899 
1813. Apr.1, S.C. Brown i Dec. 20, 1894 
1814. Apr.17, Martha E. McCollough 

(wife of Saml. Mc- 

Collough) ex. Sept. 28, 1891 
1815. Apr. 27, James R. Powell, cer. Whiteland Pres. Ch., 


Mar. 27, 1892 
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1816. Lula (Bohon) Powell, 
wife cer. Whiteland Pres. Ch., 
Mar. 27, 1892 
1817. Chauncey J. Powell “ Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 
Mar. 27, 1892 Returned 
1818. Nov. 11, Mrs. Ellen LaGrange iy Jan. 25, 1917 
1819. Dec. 6, Mrs. Jennie Wills La- 
masters “ M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Feb. 13, 1894 _ Feb. 28, 1908 
1820. Cornelius D. VanNuys “ Hopewell, Dec. 2, 1904 May 26, 1909 
1892 
1821. Jan.19, Mrs. Alice Riker vf 
1822. Mrs. Kizzie McIntyre ex. Jan. 23, 1892 
1823. Feb.8, Edgar Mendenhall “ Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Jan. 12, 1900 
1824. Feb.9, Edna Trefflich it Feb. 28, 1905 
1825. Feb. 10, George W. Himler ii 
1826. Mar. 2, Mrs. Julia A. Cutsinger cer. Feb. 28, 1899 
1827. Mrs. Nannie J. Trout “ Nov. 27, 1928 
1828. James T. Trout a Mar. 10, 1911 
1829. Mar. 6, R. M. Lynn “Pres. Ch., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Mar. 30, 1894 
1830. Mrs. Carrie Lynn, wife “ Pres. Ch., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Mar. 30, 1894 
1831. Theta Lynn “ Pres. Ch., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Mar. 30, 1894 
1832. June 19, Samuel W. List rf 
1833. Mrs. Cora D. List CouMia wv chy (Prankiin; 
Mar. 30, 1894 1908 
1834. Mrs. Nettie LaGrange ‘“ 
1835. E. Victor Bergen “ 
1836. Mrs. Florence Bergen ay Mar. 29, 1905 
1837. June 22, Pearl Coons (Feldman) ex. 
1838. Sept.4, Adam Dunlap cer. Aug. 3, 1903 
1839. Mary Etta Freeman 
(Mrs. Adam) Dunlap “ Sept. 24, 1920 
1840. William H. Thompson ‘“ Columbus, Ind., July 3, 1901 
1841. Mrs. Belle Thompson “Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
May 31, 1901 
1842. Nov. 29, Maggie L. McCaslin ex. June 30, 1918 
1843. Dec. 3, Mr. James D. Smart “ Tabncle. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
June 7, 1896 
1844. Mrs. Carana Smart, wife “ Tabncle. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


June 7, 1896 
1845. Dec. 4, Alice Kelley (Kinney) cer. M. E. Ch., Whiteland, Ind., 

Feb. 8, 1895 Returned 
1846. Everet Jeffery a 
1847. Dec. 4, Sarah (Handley) Jeffery “ 1st Pres. Ch., South Bend, Ind., 


Oct. 29, 1914 Returned 


1893 

1848. Feb. 28, 
1849. 

1850. Mar. 1, 
1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. Mar. 2, 
1855. 

1856. 

1857. Mar. 3, 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. Mar. 4, 
1864. 

1865. Mar. 6, 
1866. May 28, 
1867. June 2, 


1868. Sept. 1, 


1870. Dec. 8, 


1894 
1873. Jan. 30, 


1874. Jan. 31, 
1875. 


1876. 
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Pearl Blocker (Over- 

bay) ex. Reserve Roll, Mar. 31, 1909 
Nellie Richardson 

(Stringer) “Southerland Pres. Chapel, 

Indpls., May 30, 1906 

Flora May Pittman 

(Hooker) “Trinity M. E. Ch., Evansville, 


Mrs. Mary L. Crecraft “ 
Albert N. Crecraft 
Mrs. Mary M. Ditmars “ 


Sarah J. Walling ex. 
Eva Fox s 
Minnie Smiley (Mc- 
Clain) 7 
Cyrus Herbert Smart . 
Edgar B. Terrill . 
Albert H. Terrill y 


Theodore R. Walling ss 


Mrs. Ida B. Keith * 


Mrs. Catherine Verrill cer. 


W. C. DeMott “ 
Mrs. Lizzie DeMoit 
Mrs. Sina C. Gee ex. 


Electa Nay (Kelso) . 
Elizabeth Losche 
(Wysong) ex. 


Mr. William N. Pearcy cer. 


Mrs. Effie Pearcy, wife “ 
John A. LaGrange 
Mrs. Effie LaGrange “ 


Edna LaGrange 


(Bateman) 7 
Elizabeth Hulsman 

(VanVleet) ex. 
Fredrick Dunlap My 


Nellie Rose Pyle % 


Edith Hulsman (Hair) 
(Anderson) i. 


cer. 


Dec. 8, 1896 


Westminister: Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Dec. 7, 1920 
1st. Pres. Ch., Muncie, 
Aug. 21, 1894 


Vandalia, Ill., Mar. 24, 1896 


Reserve Roll, Apr. 11, 1907 
Tabncle. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
June 7, 1896 


Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Aug. 21, 1894 


Reserve Roll, Mar. 31, 1909 


Tuxedo Baptist Ch., Indpls., 


Dec. 30, 1908 
Pres. Ch., Lafayette, 
Mar. 27, 1895 
Pres. Ch., Lafayette, 
Mar. 27, 1895 
Pres. Ch., Hopewell, 
Feb. 21, 1921 
Pres. Ch., Hopewell, 
Feb. 21, 1921 


Pres. Ch., Waynesburg, Penn., 


Dec. 15, 1909 


Aug. 23, 1941 


Returned 


Dee. 12, 1944 
Apr., 1939 
June 16, 1899 
Oct. 4, 1893 
Returned 
Dec. 27, 1926 
Nov. 14, 1936 
July 27, 1900 


July 26, 1893 


Feb. 29, 1928 


Returned 


Jan. 19, 1931 
Apr. 24, 1936 
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1877. Grace E. Pettit 
(Weagant) ex. Pres. Ch., Swayzee, Ind., 
May 2, 1905 
1878. Feb.1, Inez P. Ryker 
(Everingham) “ ist Baptist Ch., Terre Haute, 
Ind., Sept. 22, 1904 
1879. Ruth A. Sloan “ ist Pres. Ch., Duluth, Minn., 
Sept. 25, 1921 
1880. Flora P. Baumgart 
(Moncrief) “ Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
Jan. 17, 1912 July, 1934 
1881. Emma S. Staff (Ross) “ 
1882. Lizzie Craig (Drake) 4 
1883. Edith S. Miller 
(MacCrea) “Pres. Ch., Wabash, Ind., 
May 5, 1910 Returned 
1884. Mabel Kerlin “ Ch. Science, Letter 1906 
1885. Melvira Layne i 
1886. Mabel Tilson (Wyrick) “ Jan. 2, 1939 
1887. Mamie Ohlrogge 
(Dawson) “Pres. Ch., Lebanon, Ind., 
June 1, 1916 
1888. Feb.2, Bertha Miller (Rugg) “ 2nd Pres. Ch., Decatur, IIl,, 
Oct. 12, 1910 
1889. Stella Daniels ny 
1890. Cecil Gibson (Covert) 
(Dunning) ni 
1891. Miss Dora Matthews cer. 
1892. Feb.6, Mabel Overstreet 
(Openshaw) ex. Presby. Ch., Birmingham, Ala. Aug. 11, 1943 
1893. Feb.7, Chester Overstreet “4th Presby. Ch., Chicago, III., 
Nov. 18, 1910 
1894. Feb.9, Lillian Weyl “ 1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Feb. 25, 1923 
1895. Opal Webb (Ross) ie Mar. 13, 1941 
1896. Ethel Webb Nov. 29, 1940 
1897. Robert Gee . Aug. 20, 1928 
1898. Feb. 10, Rodman Coons Hi 
1899. James Thomas Williams “ Pres. Ch., Birmingham, Ala., 
Apr. 1, 1919 May 30, 1942 
1900. Mrs. Sarah Kerlin cer. 1925 
1901. Feb. 11, Rufus Eddy ex. Jan. 15, 1933 
1902. Feb. 12, Gertrude Erwin 
(Weaver) Peres on.) Chea OC mil. 
June 6, 1917 
1903. Edmond P. Erwin ‘i Mar. 27, 1919 
1904. Feb. 13, Mrs. Mattie M. Wilson “ Aug. 7, 1935 
1905. Feb. 15, Samuel M. Bryant “ 11th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 2, 1908 
1906. Marguerite McCollough ex. Grace Pres. Ch., Minneapolis, 


Feb., 1928 


1907. Feb. 16, 
1908. Feb. 18, 


1909. Feb. 19, 
1910. 
1911. 


1912. Feb. 20, 
1913. 
1914. Feb. 21, 


1915. Feb. 22, 
1916. 


1917. Feb. 23, 
1918. Feb. 25, 
1919. 
1920. 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. Feb. 26, 
1924. 

1925, 

1926. Feb. 28, 
1927. , 
1928. 

1929. 


1930. 


1931. Mar. 1, 
1932. 


1933. 
1934. Mar. 2, 


1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 
1941. 


1942. Mar. 4, 
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Communicants Adm. 
Handford Rogers ex. 
Ida Fay Marshall +g 
Samuel B. Magill cer. 
Jason Bryan ex. 
Grace Olive Trefflich 
(Tucker) + 
Mary Jane Dennis bs 
Miss Alabama Brenton “ 
Charles R. King bY 


Oscar A. Pittman boa 


Lillie Brown (Mrs. 


George Freeman) cer. 
Laura Ryker ex. 
Miles Putman ‘ 
Ira Henderson i 
Dessie Anderson 

(Barnett) . 
Clara Suckow i” 


William W. Suckow, Jr. “ 
Elizabeth Robbins (Gee) “ 
Mrs. Martha Tearman “ 
Mrs. Emeline Kieth e 
Applia Beasley * 
Aaron Vanarsdall 
Mrs. Sarah Vanarsdall “ 
James Baxter Graham cer. 


Mrs. Gittie Graham vig 


Homer Anderson ex. 
Julia Anna Pittman % 
William E. Layne % 
Loretta Thompson Wy 


Carrie May Marshall 
(Miller) (Gray) 


a 


6 


Opal M. Young (House) “ 
Carl Ransdall i 


Mr, Jasper E. Beever i 
Mrs. Emma L. Beever “ 
William E. Riker ¥e 
Stella B. Thompson < 


Jessie Luyster (Polk) “ 


Dismissal Death or Return 


Pres. Ch., Bloomfield, Ind., 
Aug. 11, 1909 
July, 16, 1896 


Dropped, joined elsewhere, 1902 
1st Church, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 9, 1894 


Pres. Ch., Evansville, Ind., 
Mar. 3, 1898 


Feb. 8, 1929 


Mitchell, S. Dak., June 19, 1895 


Apr. 9, 1933 


July 5, 1926 


June 14, 1907 
Aug. 17, 1906 
Hopewell Pres. Ch., 


Nov. 27, 1906 Returned 

Hopewell Pres. Ch., 
Nov. 27, 1906 Returned 
Jan., 1940 


1st Pres. Ch., Memphis, Tenn., 
Feb. 14, 1904 
June 6, 1922 
Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
Nov. 12, 1899 


Pres. Ch., Bloomfield, Ind., 
Jan. 10, 1921 Dec., 1936 


Letter, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Jan. 10, 1921 
Feb. 22, 1935 
Nov., 1939 
Mar. 14, 1903 
Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
May 31, 1901 
1st Pres. Ch., Menlo, Ga., 
Oct. 23, 1912 
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1943. 
1944. 
1945. 


1946. 


1947. 
1948. 


1949. 


1950. 
L951. 


1952. 
1953. 


1954. 


1955. 


1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 


1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971: 
1972. 
1973; 
1974. 


1975. 
1976. 
aO7 7. 


Mar. 7, 


Apr. 1, 


Apr. 18, 


June 3, 


Sept. 6, 


1895 


Mar. 3, 


Apr. 24, 


May 19, 


May 22, 


May 29, 


May 31, 


June 1, 
Sept. 8, 


Dec. 3, 
Dec. 8, 


THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 

Homer Blair Luyster 
Mrs. Nancy Anderson 
Mary Ann Gee 


(Borgstede) 
Homer Gee 


Richard Phillips 
Mrs. Catherine M. 


Phillips 


Mrs. Eliza Ford 


Mrs. Maggie Suckow 
Charles A. Wilson 


Mr. Thomas Edgar 


‘Thompson 


Mrs. Emma C. Thomp- 


son (wife) 


Mrs. Allie Wilson 


Mrs. Lizzie Shaffer 


Mrs. Myrtle Himler 
Mrs. Nannie Thompson 
Mr. James G. Covert 


W. L. Dunlap 


Mrs. Belle Dunlap 


Louis Dunlap 


Mrs. Nettie H. Zeppen- 


feld 


Mr. John C. Covert 
Mrs. Margaret Covert 
Mrs. Zerelda Ransdell 
Miss Henrietta Nemire 
Anna (Mrs. Arthur) 


Woollen 


Dr. John Henderson 
James M. Henderson 
William K. Cooper 
Charles E. Bowen 
George W. Utter 

Sarah Utter, wife 

Edna Utter (Hendricks) 


Omar I. Demaree 


Adm. 


ex. 
cer. 


cer. Logan, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1895 


6c 


Dr. Franklin C. Freeman “ 


Mrs. Helen Freeman, 


wife 


Dismissal 


Tabernacle Presby. Ch., Indpls., 


Feb. 28, 1942 


Dropped Mar. 31, 1909, 
Joined another church 


Presbytery of Chicago, Or- 
dained June, 1897 


Bethany, Nov. 13, 1938 
. Ch. of Covenant, Chicago, 


Oct. 22, 1894 


. Ist Pres. Ch., Bowling Green, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1923 


U. B. Ch., Indpls., Jan. 3, 1908 
1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Jan. 3, 1908 


Death or Return 


Feb. 5, 1897 


Sept. 27, 1901 


Dec. 24, 1905 
Dec. 10, 1902 


Aug. 31, 1938 


Returned 


Returned 


Apr. 14, 1901 
May 12, 1899 


Nov. 27, 1906 
May 15, 1908 
Feb. 29, 1912 


May 14, 1943 
Jan. 11, 1901 


Sept. 26, 1937 
Feb. 13, 1907 


Sept. 16, 1932 


1978. 


1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


1986. 
1987. 


1988. 
1989. 


1990. 
1991. 


1992. 


1993: 


1994, 


1995. 
1996. 


1997. 


1998. 
1999. 


2000. 


2001. 


2002. 


2003. 


2004. 
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Communicants 


1896 
Jan. 16, Allie Richardson 
Mr. Theodore R. 
Walling 


Mrs. Theodore R. 
Walling 


Jan. 23, Frank McCollough 
Florence A. (Mrs. 


Frank) McCollough 


Feb. 17, Louis Hulsman 
Feb. 23, Mrs. Eliza Long 


Adm. 


ex. 


Feb. 28, Miss Myrtle E. Graham 


(Alexander) 
Derwood Graham 
Henry Huffman 


May 31, Miss Lizzie H. Crawford “ 


June 7, Gladys Miller 
(VanNuys) 


Sept. 13, William G. Oliver 
Sept. 30, Lillian Ditmars 
(Province) 


Dec. 4, Mrs. Maria (Smiley) 


Covert 
Miss Mary Blume 
(Webb) 
1897 
Jan. 20, Cora Will Gibson 
(McQueen) 


Everett Rynearson 
Chester Ryker 


Earl Fisher 
Jan. 31, Howard D. Webb 


Feb. 16, Miss Stella Cooper 
(Sturgeon) 


Mar. 5, Mrs. Mary Caroline 


Hamar 


Mar. 7, Roxy Covert Hamilton 


(Bowen) 


Apr. 11, Rush D. Mendenhall 


D. Rankin Montgomery 


June4, Dale A. House 


cer. 


cer. 


ex. 


cer 


ex. 


Dismissal 


Letters returned Pres. Ch., 


Muncie, Ind., Jan. 14, 1914 


Letters returned Pres. Ch., 


Muncie, Ind., Jan. 14, 1914 


Hopewell Pres. Ch. 


Hopewell Pres. Ch., June 2, 1909 


7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
May 30, 1906 


. Pres. Ch., Goshen, Ind., 


Oct. 18, 1905 


Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Dec. 27, 1903 
Greenwood, 1902? 


Tabernacle Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Mar. 23, 1922 


ist Pres. Ch., Pendleton, Ore., 


Mar. 1, 1908 


Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Apr. 29, 1901 

Ordained to Ministry, 
May 10, 1900 


42] 


Death or Return 


Apr. 25, 1908 


Feb. 19, 1896 
Mar. 12, 1923 


Returned 


1916 


Sept. 11, 1923 


Nov. 29, 1901 


Nov. 18, 1932 


Returned 


Nov. 28, 1939 
Nov. 21, 1931 


Apr. 21, 1906 


Nov., 1928 


Feb. 27, 1925 
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2005. 


2006. 


June 6, 


2007. 
2008. 


2009. 
2010. 


Sept. 12, 
Nov. 30, 


2011. 


2012. 


2013. 


Dec. 2, 


2014. 
2015. 


2016. 


2017. 


2018. 


2019. 


1898 
Mar. 3, 


Mar. 4, 


2020. 


2021. 
2022. 


2023. 


2024. 


2025. 


2026. 
2027. 
2028. 
2029. 


2030. 
2031. 


2032 


. Mar. 6, 


2033. 


THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 
Jefferson W. Balser 


Adm. 
ex. Disciples Ch., Franklin, 


Dismissal 


Death or Return 


Charles B. Kerlin 
John Oliver, Jr. 
George C. Bowles 
Gilbert Luyster 

Ida M. Friedenburg 


cer. 
&“ 


ex. 
6c 


it 3 


Louise Borgstede 
(Strohmeier) 

Mary Borgstede 
(Owens) 

William Small 

Cynthia Small, wife 

Ivy D. Shuck 


Mrs. Mary A. Davis 
Moss R. Davis 


Mrs. Carrie Lanam 
(White) 
Mrs. Mary Collins 


Emory E. Hill 


Pearl Riker (White) 

Jessie Mansfield 
(Forsyth) (Ward) 

Julia L. Wilson 
(Lawshe) 


Elizabeth Jean Wilson 
(Brooks) 


Lida V. Staff (DeMott) “ 


Erma Sloan (Perkins) “ 


Ida E. Lanam (Rust) 
John N. Graham 
Elizabeth Oliver (Mrs. 
J. N.) Graham 
Frances Bowers Garrett 
Mrs. Margaret Donnell 


66 


cer. 


66 


Mrs. Celia J. Lowe 


William Wheat 


Ragsdale ex. 


Nov. 19, 1899 


Apr. 27, 1900 
Apr. 20, 1899 
Mar. 28, 1928 
6th Presby Ch., Indpls., 
May, 1913 


July 6, 1902 
Mar. 3, 1903 
Dropped, June 26, 1900, 
Joined other church 
Pres. Ch., Columbus, 


Apr. 20, 1924 Mar. 13, 1943 


Oct. 30, 1940 

1st Pres. Ch., Frankfort, Ind., 
Nov. 29, 1905 

North Presby. Ch., New York, 

Apr. 2, 1912 Jan. 2, 1926 


1944 


Pres. Ch., Anderson, 
Oct. 4, 1941 


Cong. Ch., Meridian, Connect., 
Sept. 4, 1921 


Tabernacle Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 22, 1925 Nov. 15, 1945 


Mar. 15, 1919 


June 5, 1940 


Pres. Ch., Seattle, Wash., 
Apr., 1910 

7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Sept., 1904 


1st Pres. Ch., Rutherford, N. J., 
Jan. 23, 1916 
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2034. Mar. 7, 


2035. Mar. 9, 
2036. 


2037. 
2038. 


2039. 
2040. 


2041. 
2042. 
2043. June 1, 
2044. 
2045. 
2046. 


June 3, 
June 5, 
2047. 


2048. 
2049. 


Sept. 7, 
Sept. 11, 


2050. 
2051. 


2052. 
2053. 
2054. 


2055. Nov. 30, 


2056. 


2057. 
2058. 
2059. 
2060. 


Dec. 2, 


Dec. 4, 

1899 
2061. Jan. 11, 
2062. 
2063. 


Mar. 2, 


2064. 


2065. Mar. 3, 


Communicants 


Carl Weyl 


Herbert McCollough 
Norval J. DeMott 


Edward B. Ryker 
Everett L. Jones 


Earl Raymond Jones 
Earl W. Crecraft 


Ralph McClellan 
Raymond Byfield 
Cavins R. Marshall 


Pearl McClellan 

Mabel LaGrange 

Mrs. Martha Eliz. 
Fraker 

Miss Evaline Fraker 

Jennie Utter 

Hattie N. Luyster 
(Mullendore) 

Clarinda LaGrange 

Nelle C. LaGrange 
(Schafer) 

Mary Louise Aikens 

Susannah Ott 

Hazel F. Thompson 
(Demaree) 

Alta Vaught (Mrs. 
C. B.) Henderson 

Mrs. Elizabeth 
VanNuys 

Charles B. LaGrange 

Garrie M. Tilson 

Ellery V. Covert 

Charles B. Henderson 


Miss Drusey Murphy 


Edith Ohlrogge (Etter) 


Elizabeth Noble (Mrs. 
John) Oliver, Jr. 
(Owens) 

Dr. J. K. Smalley 


Mr. Henry Doolittle 


Adm. 


ex. 


“ 


“ee 


Dismissal 


Tabernacle Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Jan 


. 26, 1925 


Tabernacle Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Jan 


Indpls., 
Ma 


2nd Mt. 


Jan 
1st Pres 
Oct 


Pres. Ch., Crawfordsville, Ind., 


26, 1925 


Presbytery, Ordained, 
y 5, 1914 

Pleasant Baptist, 

. 18, 1926 

. Ch., Shelbyville, Ind., 
. 21, 1908 


Aug. 11, 1909 


Hopewell, Nov. 24, 1907 


Okla. City, Okla., Pres. Ch., 
Nov. 19, 1905 


. Pres. Ch., Greenwood, Ind., 
Dec. 28, 1904 
Forest Hill Pres. Ch., White- 


water Presby., Sept. 5, 1899 


Pres. Ch., Delphi, Ind., 


Oct 


. 23, 1907 


Death or Return 


Apr. 6, 1936 


Nov. 26, 1938 


Returned 


Jan. 22, 1937 
Jan. 8, 1906 
Feb. 13, 1911 


Jan. 24, 1929 
July 9, 1898 
Sept. 13, 1907 


May 14, 1911 


Feb. 21, 1899 


Dec. 30, 1909 


Nov. 18, 1921 


Mar. 19, 1942 


May 4, 1934 


Oct. 20, 1944 
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2066. 
2067. 
2068. 
2069. 
2070. 
2071. 


2072. 


2073. 
2074. 


2075. 
2076. 
2077. 
2078. 
2079. 
2080. 
2081. 
2082. 
2083. 
2084. 
2085. 


2086. 


2087. 
2088. 
2089. 
2090. 
2091. 


2092. 


2093. 
2094. 


2095. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants 


Mrs. Ada Mary 
Mendenhall 


Mar. 5,. Oscar Borgstede 
Edward J. Morgan 
Mrs. Edward Morgan 
May 22, N. C. Johnson 


ex. 


cer. 
6 


ce 


Mrs. Mary Johnson, wife “ 
June4, Mr. Benjamin Dawson ‘“ 
Bertha (Mrs. James) 
Robinson 
Oct.8, William W. Wilson 
Nov. 12, Oren M. Ragsdale 
Joseph Wood 


Mrs. R. G. Espey 
R. G. Espey 
Nov. 29, Charles Emerson 
Bogart 
Mark Hunter Miller 
Miss Lella Covert 
Mrs. May B. Kelly 


Dec. 4, 
Dec. 7, 


Dec. 13, Marie Ditmars (Hasse) ex. 


(<9 


Edith Ditmars (Brown) 
Dec. 15, Gillon N. Murphy 
(Terhune) 


1900 
Feb. 27, 


Myrtle Bryant (O’Riley) “ 

Susan (Mrs. Ira) 
Henderson 

Ruth Ethel Keith 
(Temple) 


Olive Hite 
Charles W. Losche 
Miss Viola Kerlin 


Mar. 2, 


Mar. 4, Mrs. Ralph Byfield 
(Dec. 15,Mr. Jas. Edward 
1899) VanNuys 
Mrs. Kate VanNuys, 
wife 


Adm. 
Mrs. Alice Doolittle, wife cer. 


Dismissal Death or Return 
Pres. Ch., Delphi, Ind., 


Oct. 23, 1907 


Pres. Ch., Greensburg., Ind., 
Apr. 29, 1901 
Joined Baptist Ch., 1906 
June 6, 1901 
Feb. 18, 1918 
Pres. Ch., Newcastle, 
June 26, 1900 
Pres. Ch., Newcastle, 
June 26, 1900 
Pres. Ch., Lebanon, June 1, 1916 


Broadway Methodist, Indpls., 
Mar. 26, 1944 


. June 20, 1903 


66 


. Pres. Ch., Casey, Iil., 


July 18, 1902 Returned 
Calvary Pres. Ch., San Fran- 

cisco, Apr. 20, 1936 
Pres. Ch., Noblesville, Ind., 

June 14, 1911 Returned 


1st Ch., Seattle, Washington, 
Aug. 7, 1908 


7th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 2, 1908 


July 13, 1904 


M. E. Ch., Dupont, Ind., 
Mar. 31, 1909 
Apr. 29, 1917 
Mar. 21, 1904 


. Letter of dismissal, Ch. Sc., 


Sept. 5, 1906 


Apr. 26, 1911 Oct. 4, 1940 


6 


Communicants Adm. 
2096. June 3, John Ohlrogge ex. 
2097. Mrs. Margaret Ohlrogge “ 
2098. Sept.4, Mr. A. G. Bergen cer. 
2099. Mrs. A. G. Bergen e 
2100. Sept. 7, Oscar Sears Storey Si 
2101. Sept.9, Mrs. Clara Luyster 
(Stevens) ex. 
2102. Dec.9, Mrs. Isabelle 
Whitesides cer. 
2103. Mrs. Elizabeth Erwin “ 
2104. Mrs. Mary D. Watson 
(Glassburn) . 
1901 
2105. Feb.3, Mrs. Margaret Miller “ 
2106. Feb.6, Mr. Charles Donnell i 
2107. Mrs. Charles Donnell . 
2108. Feb. 18, Rollin Leland Ott ex. 
2109. Feb. 19, Miss Cecil Bryant s 
2110. Feb. 22, Esther Lillian Aikens 
(Todd) « 
2111. Feb. 24, Miss Ida P. Voris 
(Darnell) cer. 
2112 William F. Fraker ex. 
2113. Feb. 26, Lena C. Baumgart 
2114. Ella M. Friedenburg 2 
2115. Mar.1, Mrs. Jessie Belle Brown “ 
2116 Verna Utter 
AE Clifton Walling 
2118 Edgar Adonis 
LaGrange cer. 
2119. Mrs. Una LaGrange “ 
2120. Mar. 3, Mr. Pink Casady f 
Zizi. Mrs. Lena Casady 
2122. Gerald Marshall ex. 
2123. Mar. 27, Peter Ransdall cer. 
2124. Mrs. Rachel Ransdall “ 
2125. John Ransdall hi 
2126. Beulah Ransdall 
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Dismissal Death or Return 
May 13, 1917 
Mar. 23, 1935 
Cumb. Pres. Ch., Martinsville, 
Ind., 1901 Aug. 9, 1908 
Cumb. Pres. Ch., Martinsville, 
Ind., 1901 Apr. 13, 1938 
Oct. 29, 1934 
Dec., 1925 


Sept. 13, 1912 
Apr. 9, 1930 


Nov. 15, 1905 


July 8, 1903 


11th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 2, 1908 


1st Pres. Ch., El Paso, Texas, 
Sept. 15, 1912 
Mar. 8, 1928 


6th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 9, 1913 
Nov. 22,1930 
U. B. Church, Indpls., 
Jan. 3, 1908 
1st Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
July 16, 1910 


Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 

Apr. 11, 1907 Returned 
Pres. Ch., Whiteland, 

Apr. 11, 1907 Returned 


Dropped Jan. 9, 1918, joined 
other Church 

Pres. Ch., Crawfordsville, Ind., 
Aug. 11, 1909 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 29, 1904 Feb. 5, 1928 
« a May 3, 1922 


“c ce 


Hopewell, June 2, 1909 


432 THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2127. May 31, Nellie Lowe (Boswell) ex. 7th Pres., Indpls., Sept., 1904 
2128. Creed Breunell “ Marion, Ind., Jan. 29, 1903 
2129. Ida Marie Wilson 
(Bryan) “ Pres. Ch., Pelham, N. Y., 
Sept. 4, 1921 
2130. Nellie Lanam 
(Culberson) “ Apr., 1914 
21st, Una B. Norton (Service) “ Grace M. E. Ch., Mar. 29, 1925 
2132. Carrie May Jones 
(Clapp) “ Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
Nov. 17, 1908 Returned 
2133. Oct.16, Adda Butler ex. 
2134. Oct. 18, Frederick G. Wishard cer. Pres. Ch., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Dec. 28, 1904 
2135. Mary D. Wishard, wife “ Pres. Ch., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Dec. 28, 1904 
2136. Nov. 22, Corwin B. Trout ex. 
PANY Ethelyn LaGrange 
(Watts) “ Methodist Ch., East Chicago, 
(Hanover) Sept. 14, 1919 
2138. Grace Magaw (Phelan) “ “Dismissed by uniting with 


another church” 
2139. Nov. 25, Lois Marie Walling “ 1st Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 


June 16, 1910 


2140. Clara Young (Proffitt) “ 
2141. Marie Eccles (Dill) “  Presby. Ch. Greenwood, 
Apr. 12, 1912 
2142. Nettie Ford “ Dropped, Mar. 31, 1909. Joined 
another church 
2143. Woodford Wood 
McCaslin “ Pres. Ch., Okla. City, 
Nov. 19, 1905 
2144. Everett Donald 
McCaslin ‘Pres, 'Chy' OklamuCity, 
Nov. 19, 1905 
2145. Chauncey Powell cer. M. E. Ch., Greenwood, Ind., 


Mar. 10, 1909 
2146. Nov. 26, Frost Williams Tilson ex. Grace M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Easter 1925 


2147. Chester Rose McDaniel “ 
2148. Alice Gretchen Over- 

street (Jolly) “ M. E. Ch., Bay City, Texas, 

Feb. 16, 1913 Aug. 16, 1936 

2149. Mary Voris (Duncan) “ 
2150. Frances Naomi Israel 

(Glace) “c June 18, 1925 
2154; Kenneth Killinger Israel “ 
2152. Ralph W. Brown Hi 
2153. Mrs. Lillian A. Etchyson “ Apr. 4, 1931 
2154. Flora Riker Overstreet 


(Coble) ff 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2155. Nov. 29, Josephine Drake 
(Joseph) ex. 
2156. John Clarke Smith “Pres. Ch., San Bernardino, 
Calif., Feb. 14, 1904 
2157. Dec. 18, French Noble Gribben ‘“ 
2158. Dec. 11, Margaret Eleanor Smith 
(Green) “ Pres. Ch., San Bernardino, 
Calif., Feb. 14, 1904 
2159. Samuel E. Lanam “Baptist Ch., Franklin 
2160. Fayette Fargo Collins ‘“ Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Calif., 
Nov. 15, 1903 
2161. Noble Brown Ritchey s : 
2162. Thomas Christian Wood “ 
2163. Carl John Baumgart rf 
2164. Mrs. Cora Young Kelly cer. 
2165. Dec. 22, Daniel LaFayette Price ex. Dropped, Joined another Church 
2166. Dec. 22, Mable Edna Losche 
(Buckner) ex. 
2167. Flora Mae McKane 
(Cron) “First Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Apr. 2, 1928 
2168. Ruth Ransdall “ Indianapolis, May 29, 1904 
2169. Ernest Merrill Trout “ 1st Pres. Ch., Topeka, Kan., 
Jan. 14, 1911 
2170. Mr. Arie V. Vandivier cer. Jan. 22, 1927 
1902 ‘ 
2171. Jan.19, Melissa (Mrs. D. D.) 
Banta Ay May 1, 1907 
2172. Mar. 5, Edgar Levi Brown ex. 
2173. Ralph Hough Webb “ M. E. Church, Victorsville, Cal., 
Dec. 8, 1916 Returned 
2174. George B. Staff i Aug. 17, 1944 
2175; Nancy Helen Todd “ 2nd Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Apr. 9, 1923 
2176. Catherine Webb . 
(Overstreet) “ M. P. Church, Hurricane, 
Mar. 8, 1906 
2177. Mar. 6, Valerie Keith (Graves) “ Pres. Ch., Greenwood, 
Mar. 31, 1909 
2178. Mar.7, Mr. Arthur R. Collins cer. Long Beach, Cal. Pres. Ch., 
Nov. 15, 1903 
2179. Benj. P. Brown i Apr. 23, 1941 
2180. Warren Huffman “ Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind., 
uly 7 neget Returned 
2181. Mrs. Blanche Huffman “ Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind., 
July 7, 1911 i Returned 
2182. Eva (Mrs. Arthur) 
Covert i Dec. 24, 1935 
2183. Mar.9, Otis Guy Covert ex. M. E. Ch., Franklin, 


2184. Apr.4, John Irwin 


Oct. 2, 1934 
July 24, 1902 


Mar. 5, 1910. 


2220 


. Dec. 6, Wm. Otho Curtis 


434 THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2185. May 25, Mrs. Carrie T. Gribben cer. July 11, 1905 
2186. May 30, Ruth McCollough ex. Cong. Ch., Hancock, Mich., 
Nov. 7, 1915 
2187. Charles L. Hair f Sept. 3, 1904 
2188. Albert Durbin Harb i 
2189. June1, Milas Drake “Motion” 
2190. Oct.8, Julia W. Paige 
(Crider) cer. ist M. E. Ch., Appleton, Wis., 
Mar. 31, 1903 
2191. Rose A. Paige “Toledo, Ohio, Cong. Ch., 
Aug. 26, 1903 
2192. Dec. 12, Mary C. (Mrs. R. T.) 
Overstreet a Dec. 8, 1930 
2193. Clara Overstreet aS 
1903 
2194. Mar.1, Mary VanNuys (Mrs. 
Earl) Fisher cer. ist Pres. Ch., Pendleton, Ore., 
Mar. 1, 1908 
2195. Feb. 26, Mrs. Ada Patterson i; Mar. 16, 1922 
2196. Claude Barnum : 
2197. May 10, Bertis A. Artman “ ist Presbyterian Ch., Lafayette, 
Sept. 29, 1911 
2198. Minnie (Mrs. Bertis) 
Artman “ 1st Presbyterian Ch., Lafayette, 
Sept. 29, 1911 
2199. May 16, Claude M. Hendricks re July 6, 1928 
2200. May 22, Fremont Miller ex. Sept. 6, 1944 
2201. Dec. 2, Mr. Harry H. Kelly cer. Dec. 17, 1942 
2202. Mrs. May Kelly (wife) “ 
2203. Mrs. Florence Trout * 
2204. Dec. 3, Doris C. Anderson 
(Prather) ex. July 20, 1943 
2205. Mary Jane Graham 
(Cooke) ye 
2206. Katherine Louise 
Woollen (Dean) ry 
2207. Samuel Middleton cer. Hopewell Pres. Ch., Mar. 2, 1905 
2208. Mrs. Emma Middleton “ r if 
2209. Ida E. Middleton i ot . Returned 
2210. Harry E. Middleton . nl ss 
2ai1. Herbert Middleton HK * * 
2212. Miss Pamela McKeehan “ May 5, 1910 
2213. James E. Handley 
2214. Anna Graham (Mrs. 
J. E.) Handley " 
2215. Llewellyn Oliver 3) 
2216. Don Arthur Oliver " 
2217. George W. Bradbury “ Oklahoma City, Aug. 1, 1904 
2218. Mrs. Hattie Bradbury “ 4: .* 
2219. Dec. 4, Leslie H. Middleton ex. Hopewell Pres. Ch., Mar. 2, 1905 


Aug. 20, 1939 
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2221. 


Bocas 
2223. Dec. 27, 
2224. 

1904 


2225. Feb. 14, 
2226. Mar. 4, 


2227. 

2228. 

2229. May 29, 
2230. 

2231. June 5, 
2252. 


2233. Aug. 30, 


2235. 


2236. Sept. 11, 
2237. Dec. 1, 
2238. 

2239. 


2240. 
2241. 


2242. Dec. 2, 
2243. 


2244. 
2245. 


2246. Dec. 4, 
2247. 


Communicants Adm. 
Eunice Magaw 
(Records) ex. 


Allah Mullendore 
(Moore) x) 
Mrs. Regina M. Green cer. 


Edith Banta (Covert) “ 


Miss Sara Adams + 

Mrs. Marg. Electa 
Whitesides 

Mr. John Oliver, Sr. .: 

Mary McFall (Mrs. 
John) Oliver 


Miss Margaret A. Rans- 


dell (Dillman) 5 
Miss Mary A. Ransdell 

(Service) . 
George H. Kinnick e 


Bertha Agnes Kinnick “ 


Sam’l M. Bartholomew ‘“ 


Louise (Mrs. S. M.) 
Bartholomew 


Georgia Duckworth (Mrs. 
W. H.) Schlosser 


if 3 
Eugene O. Collins ‘ 
Robert Alexander Todd ex. 
Elmer Rynearson s 


Miss Mary Brewer cer 
Mrs. Tillie Brooks i 
Con Brooks fs 


Charles W. McDaniel 
Laura Maude Davis 


ex. 
66 


Martha Ott (Pulliam) “ 

Lucile Gribben (Jones) “ 

Lillian Kathleen Gribben “ 

Martha Coleman (Mrs. 
R. M.) Johnson 


cer. 


Dismissal Death or Return 


Market Sq. Pres. Ch., German- 
town, Penn., Feb. 22, 1920 


Union Church, 1926 Returned 
Ist Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind., 
Mar. 9, 1913 1944 


Farm Sch., N. Car., Dec. 12, 1923 Returned 
1941 


1st Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
Sept. 15, 1912 
Sept. 23, 1909 


Pres. Ch., Hopewell, 


Feb. 21, 1921 Dec. 17, 1927 


Memorial Ch., Indpls., 
June 3, 1908 

Memorial Ch., Indpls., 
June 3, 1908 

1st Pres. Ch., Bloomington, 
Mar. 29, 1923 


1st Pres. Ch., Bloomington, 
Mar. 29, 1923 


1st Pres. Ch., New Albany, Ind., 
May 8, 1907 Returned 


Mar. 13, 1926 


1914 


. 1Jst Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Sept. 10, 1913 
1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Sept. 10, 1913 
Cong. Ch., Meridian, Conn., 
Sept. 4, 1921 
Sept. 22, 1937 
Pres. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 1920 
Apr. 20, 1924 
Centenary Methodist Ch., 
Lebanon, Ind., Oct. 10, 1923 
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2248. 


2249. 


2250. 
2251. 
2252. 
2253. 


2254. 
2255. 


2256. 
2257. 


2258. 


2259. 


2260. 
2261. 


2262. 
2263. 
2264. 


2265. 
2266. 


2267. 


2268. 
2269. 


2270. 


2271. 


2272. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
Marie Johnson 
(LaGrange) cer. 
1905 
Jan.6, Gladys Vandagriff 
(Butler) ex. Presby. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
June 20, 1929 
Robert L. Crawford cer. M. E. Ch., Greenwood, Ind., 
Sept. 8, 1907 Returned 
“June 5, Mrs. Mabel I. Crawford “ M. E. Ch., Greenwood, Ind., 
1904” Sept. 8, 1907 Returned 
Jan.7, Mrs. Mary (Moore) 


Sheidler (LaGrange) 
Feb. 12, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Fisher 
Feb. 28, Mrs. Maggie Short 


6é 


June 9, 1917 


ex. 


Mar. 2, Maggie Ella Richardson 


(Chandler) 
Effie May Newman 
June4, Mrs. Mary A. 
LaGrange 
Nov. 29, Mr. Harry Barnett 


Mrs. Mildred Barnett 
(wife) 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gribben 

Mrs. Anna H. 
Hieronymus 

Irene Gribben 

Dec. 10, S. D. Norton 

Edward Handley 
Jeffery 


Dec. 9, 


Dec. 27, Mrs. Elizabeth Dunlap 
Miss Matilda Eichorn 


1906 
Jan.9, Hubert Clemmer 
Feb. 20, Helen Marie Trout 
Feb. 21, Dora Jeanette Smith 
(Hyatt) 
Frances Helene White- 
sides (Newell) 


Dorthey Elizabeth 
Ritchey (Campbell) 

Mary Josephine Wood 
(Cochran) (Davies) 


ce 


cer. 

“ M. E. Ch., Frankton, 
Feb. 11, 1914 

“« M. E. Ch., Frankton, 
Feb. 11, 1914 


«6 


Nov. 6, 1917 
Dec. 4, 1914 
Aug. 22, 1940 


ex. Ist Pres. Ch., South Bend, Ind., 
Oct. 29, 1914 Returned 


cer. Feb. 13, 1927 


“ Pres. Ch., Hammond, Ind., 
Sept. 25, 1906 
iz 3 


ist Baptist Ch., Franklin, 
Mar. 1, 1908 


ex. 


cc 


Letter, lst Pres. Ch., Goshen, 
Ind., Oct. 7, 1923 


‘ 


nw 


és 


ist Pres. Ch., Washington, Ind., 


Apr. 20, 1924 Returned 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
tay Re Anna Jeanette La- 
Grange (Dungan) ex. Letter, Hurricane Cong. Ch., 
Mar. 27, 1921 
2274. Feb. 22, Isabella Newman 
2275. Feb. 25, Karl Henry Suckow si 


2276. Max J. Rawlings Mar. 20, 1940 
2277. Feb. 26, Charles B. Staff Py 
2278. Feb. 26, Robert Newman cer. July 13, 1908 
2279. Feb. 27, Mrs. Simon B. Brown ex. 
2280. Mr. Simon Brown + 
2281. Gladys Brown i 
2282. Edell Tilson (Pebbles) “ 
2283. Sanford C. Rogers cer. 
2284. Feb. 28, Wm. C. Crowell ex. 
2285. Mrs. Mary Borgstede rT 
2285. Helen Webb (Brown) “ Un. Pres. Ch., Olathe, Colorado, 
Dec. 4, 1921 
2287. Mabel Caroline 
Friedenburg “ 6th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 9, 1913 
2288. Mrs. Louise 
Friedenburg cer. 6th Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Mar. 9, 1913 - Mar. 18, 1916 
2289. Mar.1, Mrs. Jennie Butler ex. May 12, 1937 
2290. Mar. 2, Edgil Herriott ie 
2291. Mrs. Ivy Herriott . 
2292. Mar.4, Anna Maude Vandagriff “ 
2293. Mr. Alfred David Gee ‘“ Washington St. Pres. Ch., 
Indpls., Sept. 24, 1938 
2294. Mar. 14, James M. Robinson 3 Mar. 10, 1942 
2295. Dr. Jesse H. Lanam Apr. 6, 1919 
2296. Mrs. Rose Tyner 
Alexander ; Feb. 15, 1933 
2297. Mrs. Louise Wood e Aug., 1929 
2298. Mrs. Ouida L. Harb _ cer. 
2299. Mar. 15, Bessie Terrill (Lake) ex. 
2300. Collier Homer 
Richardson € 
2301. Mar. 16, Gladys VanNuys 
(Thompson) “1st Pres. Ch., Hood River, 
Oregon, Apr. 26, 1911 Feb. 5, 1931 
2302. Mar.18, Mrs. Emma C. Carson “ June 7, 1936 
2303. Leon Rawlings i 
2304. Mary Huffman (Cox) “ Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind. 
2305. George F. Gonsalves “ State St. Pres. Ch., Jacksonville, 
Ill., Dec. 19, 1919 
2306. Mrs. Anna Overstreet “ 
2307. Henry Dunlap Brown “ 1st Pres. Ch., Fargo, N. D., 
Nov. 21, 1923 
2308. Walker Marshall “ Pres. Ch., Crawfordsville, 


Ind., 1909 
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Communicants 


2309. May 30, Mrs. Alice (Kelly) 


2310. June 1, Miss Hattie B. Spicer 


Kinney 


2311. Sept. 5, Mr. William Gee cer 
2312. Oct. 21, Mr. Frank Wallace a 
Zans. Mrs. Ida Wallace ‘ 


2314. Nov. 27, 


1907 


2315. Jan. 6, 


2316. Jan. 11, 


2317. 


2318. 
2319. 
2320. 
2321. 
2322. 


2323. 


2324. May 29, 


2325. 


2326. May 31, 


2327. 
2328. 


2329. 


2330. 


2331. 
2332. 


2333. 


2334. 


2335. 


2336. 
2337. 


May 8, 


June 2, 


Sept. 4, 


Sept. 5, 


Miss Anna Eichorn ef 


Carl Sheek s§ 


Nelson Pittman 
Elizabeth Pittman, 
“daughter” 


Miss Julia Stagg i 
Mrs. Eliza J. Taggart . “ 
Mrs. Ophelia H. Dunlap “ 
Charles H. Drybread yi 
Dr. John M. Wallace iy 


Mrs. Doloras Wallace “ 


Frank C. Ohlrogge 

Miss Elsie Clara 
Ohlrogge (Baker) es 

Mr. Adolph Otto 
Ohlrogge a 


Mr. Mark G. Demming cer. 


Mrs. Mark G. Demming “ 


Miss Edith Helm 
(Parkhurst) i: 


Mrs. Mary Helm Walden “ 


Mrs. Cornelia McClellan “ 
Mr. Henry Huffman * 


Mrs. Mary Coons i 
Wallace Coons ¢§ 
Mrs. Sallie Vanarsdall “ 


Mrs. Martha A. Magill “ 
Mrs. Myrtle B. Ohlrogge “ 


Adm. 


cer. 


Dismissal 


United Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Sept. 10, 1918 


. Letter, Okla., Apr. 4, 1922 


Pres. Ch., Miami, Fla., 
May 21, 1922 

Pres. Ch., Barnsville, O., 
June 2, 1912 


Hopewell Pres. Ch., 
Mar. 21, 1915 


Pres. Ch., Memphis, Tenn., 
May 23, 1916 
Letter, Indpls., Oct. 28, 1921 


Pres. Ch., Ridgeville, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 

Pres. Ch., Ridgeville, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 


Pres. Ch., Midland, Ind., 
Apr. 13, 1924 


2nd Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Nov. 21, 1923 


E. Wash. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 


Oct. 21, 1908 


Disciples Ch., Rushville, Ind., 


Oct. 12, 1910 


Pres. Ch., Southport, Ind., 
Dec. 21, 1918 

Pres. Ch., St. Louis, 
Nov. 24, 1907 

Pres. Ch., St. Louis, 
Nov. 24, 1907 


Pres. Ch., Greenwood, Ind., 


Feb. 7, 1908 


Pres. Ch., Midland, Mich., 
Apr. 13, 1924 


Death or Return 


July 22, 1943 


May 4, 1940 
May 29, 1908 


1910 


Sept. 26, 1918 


Oct. 27, 1945 


May, 1915 


Returned 


Returned 


Nov. 24, 1913 
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2338. Sept.8, Mary Margaret Thomp- 
son (Foxworthy) ex. Pres. Ch., Madison, Mar. 8, 1942 


2339. Prof. A. O. Neal cer. Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 Nov. 2, 1925 
2340. Mrs. A. O. Neal “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 
2341. Wm. Hunter Neal “Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 Mar. 20, 1915 
2342. Lella Elizabeth Neal “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 Dec. 24, 1912 
2343. Nov. 24, Mr. Arthur Moore “ Pres. Ch., Liberty, Ind., 
Aug. 30, 1908 
2344. Dec.1, David Richardson ex. 
2345. Dec. 6, S. C. Sisson cer. Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Sept. 29, 1911 
2346. Mary Goldie White i 
2347. Mrs. Dora Sisson “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Sent. 29, 1911 
2348. Edna Sisson (Murray) “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Sept. 29, 1911 
2349. Hulda Sisson “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Sept. 29, 1911 
2350. Leroy Sisson “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Sept. 29, 1911 
1908 
2351. Mar.1, Miss Josephine Covert 
(Deer) ex. Hopewell Ch., Apr. 6, 1940 Returned 
2352. Mar.2, Richard Tyner Crecraft “ 
2553. Leo Creasy VanNuys a May 31, 1918 


2354. Mar. 3, Parker Jones Wilson “ Pres. Ch., Irvington, Ind., 
July 1, 1939 


2355. Mar.4, Myles Etchyson if 
2356. Harry Diamond * 
CS57; Accie Henderson 

(Rains) . 
2358. Maggie (Mrs. J. E.) 

Henderson cer. Mar. 31, 1942 
2359. Mar.5, Ed A. Weaver “Pres. Ch., Chicago, IIl., 

June 6, 1917 

2360. Mar.6, Pleasant Huffman, Jr. ex. Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind. Returned 
2361. Mrs. Margaret 

Demaree cer. 
2362. Mar. 8, Georgia Alice Thompson 

(Bunnell) — ex. Wabash Ave. Pres. Ch., Craw- 


fordsville, Mar. 29, 1925 
2363. Mar. 8, Wm. T. Mullendore cer. 


2364. Mar. 16, Otto B. Jenkens ex. Letter, Cal., May 6, 1923 

2365. Apr.12, H. D. Lawshe cer. Apr. 2, 1928 
2366. June 14, Mr. Fred Vanarsdall “ Pres. Ch., Indpls., Nov. 19, 1911 
2367. Mary (Mrs. Fred) 


Vanarsdall Mi Wy 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2368. June 17, George A. Dunlap Rest. 
2369. Sept. 13, Herriott C. Palmer cer. 
2370. May Copeland (Mrs. 
C. H.) Drybread “ Pres. Ch., Utica, New York, 
Sept. 3, 1932 Aug. 7, 1935 
2371. Oct. 21, Miss Lois A. Johnstone ‘“ 2nd Pres. Ch., Springfield, Ill, 
Mar. 30, 1914 
2372. Nov. 17, Miss Helen McCollough ex. 
2373) Wm. A. Ransdell cer. Aug. 5, 1911 
2374. Mrs. Salona A. Ransdell “ Feb. 16, 1936 
2375. Charles R. Ransdell i Mar 2891937 
2376. Nov. 23, Artie Helen Jeffery ex. ist Pres. Ch., South Bend, Ind., 
Oct. 29, 1914 Returned 
2377. Nov. 24, Doris J. Kelly 
(Pangburn) ‘i 
2378. Helen Louise Kelly 
(Stainbrook) i 
2379. Nov. 27, Tunis Donald Ransdell “ 
2380. Mrs. Nancy S. Hender- 
son thy iCete Feb. 5, 1918 
2381. Miss Emma Henderson “ Feb. 24, 1936 
2382) Miss Ella Henderson il Sept. 24, 1910 
2383. Dec. 11, Mr. John L. Goheen “Missionary India 
2384. Mrs. Jane Corbett 
Goheen a iB 
1909 
2385. Jan.10, Mr. James C. Core, Sr. ex. Jan.'27, 1912 
2386. Mrs. Lucinda Caroline 
Core < Dec. 21, 1914 
2387. Mar. 14, Mr. Lee Clapp cer. U. B. Ch., Columbus, Ind., 
Jan. 31, 1912 
2388. Apr. 14, Mrs. Florence Hedges 


Seward “ Watson Pl. Ch., Alleghany, Pa., 
Oct. 12, 1910 


2389. Mar. 14, Carrie (Mrs. Lee) Clapp “ U.B. Ch., Columbus, 
Jan. 31, 1912 

2390. May 16, Mr. John L. Gee ex. 

2391. June 9, Roscoe Payne Freeman “ 


2392. 


June 14, Margaret E. Neal 
(Hale) (Herndon)  “ Pres. Ch., Kokomo, Ind., 
Oct. 12, 1910 
July 1, 1909 to September 5, 1909, Church was without a Pastor 
Buford W. Tyler, Pastor September 5, 1909 to December, 1915 
First Sermon September 5, Installation September 29 . 


2393. Oct.1, Mrs. Eva McCampbell cer. Pres. Ch., Waveland, Ind., 
Dec. 1, 1912 
2394. Miss Edith McCampbell “ Pres. Ch., Waveland, Ind., 
Dec. 1, 1912 
2395. Mrs. Sarah Boyer Tyler “ Calvary Pres. Ch., Logansport, 
Dec. 7, 1915 
2396. Oct.5, Mr. Pleasant Huffman “ Aug. 25, 1927 
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Communicants Adm, Dismissal Death or Return 

Zool: Hannah (Mrs. Pleasant) 

Huffman cer. Sept. 1, 1921 
2398. Anna Kallenback ex. 
2399. Dec. 5, Mrs. Julia Bergen cer. 
2400. Dec. 10, Mr. Samuel VanNuys i - Apr. 13, 1935 
2401. Bertha (Mrs. Samuel) 

VanNuys_ -, 
2402. James H. Banta ‘ July 1, 1921 
2403. Dec. 12, Wm. Thomas 

Vandagriff ex. Nov. 7, 1927 


2404. Herschell T. Vandagriff “ U. B. Ch., Columbus, 
Mar. 29, 1931 
2405. Mrs. Minnie 
Vandagriff cer. 
2406. Wm. Curtis Pool “Union Cong. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Dec. 26, 1913 
2407. Mrs. Anna Pool “ Union Cong. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Dec. 26, 1913 
2408. Earnest Pool “ Union Cong. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Dec. 26, 1913 
1910 
2409. Jan.2, Mr. Eli Fix cer. Pres. Ch., Shelbyville, Ind., 
Mar./2, 1921 
2410. Mrs. Jessie Hoop Fix cer. Pres. Ch., Shelbyville, Ind., 
Mar. 2, 1921 
2411. Feb. 20, Dr. J. H. Adams ex. 
2412. Mar.9, George Minner es Jan. 31, 1941 
2413. Alice Minner (wife) ‘ Nov. 11, 1942 
2414. George Wm. Carpenter, 
yr. Nov. 12, 1927 
2415. Harold Windeler Bergen “ 
2416. Mar. ‘Thomas R. Halliday cer. New Pisgah Pres. Ch., 
Mar. 2, 1913 
2417. Mar. 10, Robt. Lee Crawford cer. Mt. Auburn Ch., June 5, 1918 
2418. Mrs. Mabel I. Crawford 
(Lee) “ Mt. Auburn Ch., June 5, 1918 
2419. Mar. 11, Blanche G. Minner 
(Ragsdale) Hi Oct. 16, 1938 
2420. Roscoe C. Perkins ex. Westminster Pres. Ch., Albany, 
Ala., Dec. 17, 1926 Returned 
2421. Byron E. Trout st 
2422. Wilbur Hall Thompson ‘“ Hopewell Pres. Ch., 
Jan. 29, 1927 
2423. Maurice Leland Trout “ 
2424. Horace N. McClain NY 
2425. Harry Kice Green “ 1st Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind., 
Mar. 9, 1913 
2426. Maurice Alta Dunlap “ 
2427. Harry Merrill Minner “ 
2428. Clarence Wilson 


Henderson 
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Communicants 


Adm. 
2429. Mar. 13, William T. Henderson cer. 


THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Dismissal Death or Return 


2430. ' Mrs. Anna C. Henderson “ 
2431. Albert N. Covert 2 Dec. 24, 1918 
2432. Minnie Banta (Mrs. 
A. N.) Covert i 
2433. George W. Carpenter “ Dec. 22, 1933 
2434. Mattie E. Carpenter, 
wife ° Mar. 22, 1914 
2435. Curtis Carpenter * 
2436. Clara R. Carpenter i Feb. 23, 1928 
2437. Ruth Carpenter 
(Graham) ex. Ist Pres. Ch., Pueblo, Colo., 
Dec. 17, 1920 
2438. Sebert Geo. Himler # 
2439. Mrs. Ida M. Swift 
(Bass) s 
2440. Clarence Harvey 
Crawford “ Letter Presby. Ch. 
2441. May 5, Ethel McCaslin Bailey cer. Apr. 30, 1942 
2442. June 5, Mary J. Buckner (Mrs.) “ M. E. Church, Trafalger, 
May 30, 1904 
2443. Maurice Fields 
(Ditmars) ex. Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Ind., Dec. 17, 1920 
2444. Dorothy Drybread “ 
2445. Sept.7, Wm. J. Buckingham if Feb. 1, 1913 
2446. Sept. 10, Ida Middleton cer. Pres. Ch., Lexington, Ind., 
June 1, 1916 June 1, 1916 
2447. Mary Edith Middleton “ Pres. Ch., Lexington, Ind., 
June 15, 1913 June 15, 1913 
2448. Majorie Elizabeth 
Middleton “ Pres. Ch., Lexington, Ind., 
Sept. 29, 1916 Sept. 29, 1916 
2449. James Robert Handley ex. 
2450. Oct. 24, Merle Abbett cer. Pres. Ch., Bedford, Ind., 
Noy. 9, 1917 
2451. Dec. 4, Scott Sutherland 
Corbett ex. 
2452. Mr. E. M. McCaslin cer. Pres. Ch., Boulder, Colo., 
Feb. 16, 1913 Apr. 3, 1929 
2453. Mrs. Belle McCaslin “ Pres. Ch., Boulder, Colo., 
Feb. 16, 1913 
2454. Caroline McCaslin 
(Thurston) “ Cong. Ch., Crary, N. Dakota, 
Dec. 18, 1912 
2455. Dec. 11, Miriam Deming (Kice) ex. 2nd Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
2456. 


Ross John Corbett 


cer. 


Nov. 21, 1923 
Nov. 2, 1935 


2457. 


2458. 


2459. 


2460. 
2461. 
2462. 
2463. 
2464. 
2465. 


2466. 


2467. 


2468. 
2469. 
2470. 


2471. 


2472. 


2473. 
2474. 
2475. 
2476. 


2477. 
2478. 
2479. 


2480. 
2481. 
2482. 


2483. 
2484. 


2485 


2486. 
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Communicants 
1911 


“Mar.7, Ivy (Mrs. Henry) 


Huffman 


Mar.9, Dorothy Huffman 
(Reece) ex. 
Marjorie Huffman 4 


Nola Henderson (Ray) “ 
Margaret Ruth Ritchey “ 
Mar. 10, Edna Lena Borgstede 
June 14, Elihu Williams 
Mrs. Elihu Williams sf 
Sept. 17, Ruth Elizabeth Graham ex. 


Mr. Wallace Davis 
Mrs. Fern McGee Davis “ 


Mrs. Georgia Schlosser “ 


Rev. Dr. F. W. Grossman “ 
Mrs. Nellie Lucus 

Grossman ut 
Miss Ethel Lee 

Grossman M 
Herrick Johnson 

Grossman by 


Nov. 17, Donnell D. Miller ex. 
Nov. 18, Harold Adair Overstreet “ 


C. Ray McKane 
Nov. 19, Miss Ruth E. Keith cer 
Dec. 10, Ira Lake ‘f 
Mr. E. Adonis LaGrange “ 

Mrs. E. Adonis 
LaGrange vf 
Mr. Lorin Maas ex. 
Mrs. Chloe Maas My 
Buford W. Tyler, Jr. x 
Mark G. Handley iy 
Loren D. LaGrange i 

1912 

June 16, Warren Huffman cer. 


Blanche Huffman, wife “ 


cer. 


cer. 


cer. 


Dismissal 


Pres. Ch., Southport, Ind., 
Aug. 21, 1918 


Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind., 
July 7, 1911 

Pres. Ch., Rushville, Ind., 
July 7, 1911 


Oct. 11, 1921 
Dec. 1, 1929 


1st Cong. Ch., Gr. Barrington, 
Mass., June 7, 1936 


(Hanover) 

Bethany, Whiteland, Ind., 
Dec. 6, 1914 

Bethany, Whiteland, Ind., 
Dec. 6, 1914 


Pres. Ch., Indpls., Nov. 9, 1917 


ce if3 


Pres. Ch., Welsh, W. Va., 
Sept. 15, 1912 


Jan., 1941 
. M. E. Ch., Greenwood, 


Feb. 16, 1913 


Calvary Pres. Ch., Logansport, 
Dec. 7, 1915 


Pres. Ch., Boulder, Colo., 
Nov. 6, 1925 

Pres. Ch., Boulder, Colo., 
Nov. 6, 1925 


Death or Return 


Returned 


Returned 


May 16, 1944 


June, 1938 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2487. Mary C. Huffman 
(Cox) cer. 1st Baptist Ch., Richmond, Ind., 
Dec. 17, 1920 
2488. Dorothy Huffman 
(Reece) “Pres. Ch., Boulder, Colo., 
Nov. 6, 1925 
2489. Pleasant Huffman, Jr. ‘“ Baptist Ch., Hudsonville, IIl., 
May 20, 1923 
2490. Marjorie Huffman 


(Young) (Strodel) “ Westminster Pres. Ch., South 
Bend, Ind., Feb. 22, 1925 
2491. June 30, Mrs. Lois Doris Jenkins “ Letter, Calif., May 6, 1923 


2492. Robert Allen Brown “Letter, Indianapolis, 1916 Apr. 6, 1922 
2493. Sept. 15, Edwin Deming “ Westminster Pres. Ch., Grand 

Rapids, Mich., Mar. 4, 1914 Returned 
2494. Jane Ditmars Deming ‘ Westminster Pres. Ch., Grand 

Rapids, Mich., Mar. 4, 1914 Returned 
2495. Mr. W. A. Hutchings “ Pres. Ch., Scipio, Ind., 

Dec. 26, 1913 
2496. Mrs. W. A. Hutchings “ Pres. Ch., Scipio, Ind., 

Dec. 26, 1913 
2497. Nov. 15, Garrett E. Jackson ex. 
2498. Nov. 19, Pharis E. Henderson ais 
2499. Howard Pitney Robinson “ Bartlesville, Okla., Pres. Ch, 


June 27, 1936 
2500. Nov. 20, Frank Clifford Crowell “ 


2501. Charles Wesley 
Rairdon nf 
2502. Nov. 21, Helen Marie Dunlap 
(Yelton) * 
2503. Nov. 22, Bonnie Belle McKane 
(Druliner) “ 1st M. E. Ch., Omaha, Nebr., 
Feb. 24, 1924 
2504. Nov. 23, Marie Evelyn Brown 1 
2505. Catherine Crowell “ Letter Pres. Ch., Tucson, Ariz., 
Apr. \6,1925 
2506. Dec. 1, Edith Mildred Hender- 
son (Hunter) ff 
2507. Ruth Annette Williams 
(Anderson) “ Pres. Ch., Birmingham, Ala., 
Apr. 6, 1919 
2508. Mr. Iliff Brown cer. Hopewell Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 21, 1921 Oct. 27, 1929 
2509. Mrs. Edith Ditmars 
Brown “Hopewell Pres. Ch., 
Feb. 21, 1921 Returned 
2510. Dec.4, Mary I. Miller (Chan- 
dler) (Leister) ex. 
2511. ; Mrs. Laura Voorhees 
Alexander cer. Pres. Ch., Green Lake, Seattle, 


Wash., Dec. 8, 1916 


2512 


. Dec. 8, 


2513. 


2514. 


2515. 


2516 


1913 
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Helen Louise Bundy ex: 
Mary Olive Bundy " 


Clara N, Kelly 
(Robinson) a 


Mary Catherine Van- 
divier (Payne) os 


. Mar. 23, Nellie Simpson (Mrs. 
Ira) Henderson cer. 


2517. 
2518. 


A519. 


2520. 


2521. 
2522. 


Nov. ? 


2523. 


2524. 


1914 


2525. 


2526 


. Mar. 4, 


2527. 
2528. 


2529 


. Mar. 5, 


2530. 


2531. 


2532. 
2533. 


2534. 
2535. 
2536. 


2537 


. Mar. 8, 


2538. 
2539. 


Dec. 26, 


James Baxter Graham “ 

Mrs. Gittie Freeman 
Graham Ki 

Hugh Graham a 


Mr. John Ditmars 


Pres. Ch., Scipio, Ind., 
Dec. 26, 1913 
Pres. Ch., Scipio, Ind., 
Dec. 26, 1913 


Pres. Ch., Bartlesville, Okla., 
June 27, 1936 


Letter, Methodist Ch., Kirklin, 
Ind., Apr. 10, 1935 


Feb. 3, 1940 


June 8, 1919 
Pres. Ch., Pueblo, Colo., 


Oct. 26, 1919 


Luyster ex. 
Harry O. Fee cer. Reserved Roll, Apr. 24, 1918 
Carrie Alice Groves “ Reserved Roll, Apr. 24, 1918 


Rev. Harry T. Graham “ 

Alice Brewer (Mrs. 
Harry JT.) Graham’ “ 

Katherine A. Brown 
(Adams) ex. 


John Herman Bergen Ai 


Edgar Eugene Thompson “ 


Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Ind., June 6, 1917 Apr. 6, 1940 


Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Ind., June 6, 1917 


Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
June 18, 1916 

Ordained, Presbytery of Indpls., 
June 17, 1929 

Bethany, Nov. 13, 1938 


Mrs. Lula Baumgait cer. 


James Roscoe Dunlap ex. 
Mrs. Gertrude E. Parr “ 


Miss Wanda Louise 


Letter, Pres. Ch., Downes 
Grove, Ill., June 21, 1926 


Sturgeon (Ehfj 
Miss Freda Parr i 
Delta McClain Brown 

(Mrs. Edgar) cer. 
Mrs. Dorval Miller a 
Merle D. Spears ex. 


Mrs. Hazel F. Brown cer 


Mr. Wm. D. Voris . 
Mrs. Wm. D. Voris . 
Mrs. Sarah Alexander “ 


. Letter, Washington St. Pres. 
Ch., Indpls., Apr. 18, 1921 
Dec. 18, 1918 
Mar. 17, 1936 
Letter, M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Sept. 3, 1916 
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2540. Miss Lida Alexander cer. Letter, M. E. Ch., Franklin, 
Sept. 3, 1916 ; 
2541. Mr. Harold Geo. 
Murphy “ Disciples Ch., Franklin, 
May 30, 1919 
2542. Mrs. Nina Alexander AY 
2543. May 17, Mr. D. O. Monroe “ Calvary Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 25, 1929 
2544. Mrs. Margaret Monroe “ Calvary Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 25, 1929 
2545. Freda Monroe (Scott) “ Letter, Memorial Baptist Ch., 
Indpls., Feb. 23, 1927 
2546. Robert Monroe 
2547. June7, Mary Elizabeth Himler ex. 
2548. Gertrude Loretta Himler 
(Henning) . 
2549. Mary Catherine Young “ 
2550. Mrs. Ethel McClelland cer. 


25502. Sept.23, Wm. Joseph Robinson Rest. Letter, Presby. Ch., Peru, Ind., 
Sept. 23, 1914 

2551. Sept. 27, Virgil D. Smiley Ch. Exp.Pres. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Dec. 17, 1918 


2552. Maurice Robt. 
Crawford ex. Mt. Auburn Ch., June 5, 1918 
2553. Dec. 6, Lillian Mae Gee 
(Foreback) “ Letter, M. E. Ch., Greenwood, 
Ind., May 8, 1923 
1915 
2554. Mar. 16, Walter W. Hood cer. 
2555. Mrs. O. W. Hood tf Aug. 31, 1941 
2556: Miss Evelyn Hood cer. Letter, 4th Pres. Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 3, 1923 Mar. 24, 1939 
2557. Mar.17, George Butler ex. 
2558. Emil Henderson “1 Pres’ Chi) High PointwNiGe 
Nov. 30, 1936 
2559. Dr. Otis T. LaGrange cer. 
2560. Mrs. Edith C. LaGrange “ 
2561. Mar. 21, Mary Cornelia Crowell ex. Pres. Ch., Hanover, Ind., 
Apr. 6,° 1927, 
2562. Paul Canary “Union Disciples Ch., Winter 
1925-1926 
2563. Wm. Howard Thompson “ No. M. E. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Nov. 24, 1932 
2564. Hubert Vaught Hender- 
son “Pres. Ch., High Point, N. C., 
July 31, 1937 
2565. Gladys Lucile Swift 
(Wilson) “ Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Ind., Dec. 27, 1918 
2566. _ Ruth Mabel Crawford “ Mt. Auburn Ch., June 5, 1918 


2567. June 20, Cornelius A. Hill cer. Jan. 3, 1943 
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Mrs. Delilah Hill cer 


2569. June 16, Dr. W. H. Schlosser c 


2570 Ellamae Schlosser 
(Collett) ex. 
2571. Sept. 26, L. C. Moore cer. 
2572. Harold E. List ex. 
2573. Dec.7, Marthena Drybread Weutet: Press. Chiu Uitica, Nu Vo 


2574. James Charlton 
Drybread 1 
2575 Martha Marie LaGrange 
(White) ‘i 
2576. Arta Payne (Mrs. M. J.) 
Voris cer. 
2577. Willa Magill (Mrs. 
Arthur) Collins 
2578. Dec. 12, Bessie Jean Goff ex. 
2579. Wm. Austin Handley ya 
2580. Glenn A. Ellis cer 


2581. Dec. 15, Corwin Pearl Devore “ 
November 10, 1915 Rev. Tyler Resigned. Served through December 16; December 16, 1915 
to April, 1916 Church without a Pastor; Rhys Price Jones, Pastor May, 1916 to 
May 20, 1923; April 23rd First Record as Moderator of Session 

May 9, Installation. Died Nov. 4, 1945 


1916 
2582. June 1, 


2583. Mrs. Frances A. 

Mortland e 
2584. Mrs. Dolph Drake sh 
2585. Mrs. Louise Homsher "i 
2586. Mrs. Elizabeth Catherine 

Devore ex. 
2587. Mary Magdaline Dunlap “ 
2588. Sept. 10, John F. Bridgeman cer. 
2589. Sept. 29, Mark Avery Harb ex. 
2590. Brewer Graham a 
2591; Swan Swenson cer 


2592. 


2593. Oct. 1, 


2594. Dec. 8, 
2595. 


Mrs. Marian Mortland 
Jones < 


Roy Pavy < 


Minnie Alice (Mrs. 
O. C.) Dunn Be As 


Thomas E. Earlywine “ 
Mr. George K. Covert ‘“ 


Dec. 26, 1928 


May 26, 1937 


M. E. Ch., New Haven, Ind., 
Oct. 20, 1930 Returned 


Nov. 13, 1941 


Dropped, joined other church 


. Letter, Pres. Ch., Cherokee, Ia., 
Apr. 14, 1919 


Westminster Pres. Ch., South 
Bend, Ind. Nov. 8, 1928 


Westminster Pres. Ch., South 
Bend, Ind. Feb. 9, 1934 


Mar. 5, 1927 


Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
June 6, 1917. 
. Park Ave. Pres. Ch., Kenosha, 
Wis., Feb. 22, 1920 
Cong. ‘Ch., New Haven, Conn., 
Feb. 22, 1920 


Pres. Ch., Long Beach, Cal., 
Jan. 3, 1924 Feb. 9, 1941 


Dec. 24, 1925 
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2596. Mrs. George K. Covert cer. Feb. 19, 1921 
2597. Mrs. Rose S. Anderson ‘“ Emmanuel Pres. Ch., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Dec. 21, 1925 
2598. Miss Cornelia Anderson “ 
2599, Miss Jessica Anderson ‘“ Emmanuel Pres. Ch., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Dec. 21, 1925 
2600. Mrs. Houston MacCrea “ Pres. Ch., St. Louis, Missouri, 
Apr. 6, 1919 
2601. Mr. James Houston 
MacCrea ex. Pres. Ch., St. Louis, Missouri, 
Apr. 6, 1919 
2602. Don L. Earlywine “ 
2603. Margaret Lois Graham “ Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Ind., June 6, 1917 
1917 
2604. Jan.7, Marjorie Dunlap Os 
2605. Mrs. Ray McKane (Ida 
Baker) " 
2606. June6, Mrs. Virgil Smiley cer. Pres. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
Dec. 17, 1918 
2607. June 24, Mrs. Laura Halsted 
(Davis) ex. 
2608. Miss Hazel Halsted 
(Steele) iM 
2609. Miss Haddie Campbell “ 


2610. Sept.9, James Sloan Williams ‘“ Pres. Ch., Birmingham, Ala., 
Apr. 6, 1919 
2611. Nov. 14, Chauncey Carl Etter cer. 
2612. Mr. C. L. VanNuys Feb. 25, 1937 
2613. Mrs. C. L. VanNuys ‘« Mayfield Meth. Ch., Gates 
Mills, Ohio, Oct. 5, 1940 
2614. Mrs. Opal Adams Tilson “ 
2615. Nov. 18, Mark Harvey Voris ex. Letter, Pres. Ch., Tucson, Ariz., 
Apr, 6,'1925 


2616. Richard Turner Miller “ 
2617. Paul Ferdinand Fix “ Letter, Pres. Ch., Shelbyville, 
Ind., Mar. 2, 1921 
2618. Velma Lucile Fix “Letter, Pres. Ch., Shelbyville, 
Ind., Mar. 2, 1921 
2619. Richard Lowell 
LaGrange i 
2620. Glennie S. Craig re 
2621. Ardis Pauline Casady 
(King) “ Letter, M. E. Ch., Evansville, 
Ind., Mar. 25, 1930 
2622. Allen Clark 
2623. Dorthea Crawford Ross “ 
2624. James Ritchey Ross “ Letter, Ist M. E. Ch., Sheridan, 
Ind., Oct. 30, 1929 
2625. James Rhiel Vandivier “ 


2626. Robert Polk Vandivier “ 


2627. 
2628. 
2629. 
2630. 
2631. 


2632. 
2633. 
2634. 


2635. 


2636. 


2637. 
2638. 
2639. 
2640. 


2641. 
2642. 
2643. 
1918 
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Edward G. Dillman ex. 

D. D. Hendricks cer. 
Mrs. D. D. Hendricks r Mar., 1930 


H. C. Smiley 
Miss Inez Smiley 
(Johnson) 
Miss May Smiley 
T. R. Halliday 
Lydia J. Halliday 


Amelia Halliday 
Martha Halliday 


John S. Halliday 
Frank H. Patterson 


Mrs. Frank H. Patterson “ 


Miss Ethel M. Patterson 
(Brewer) 

John D. Patterson 

Mrs. J. W. Judah 

Robert Henry Patterson 


2644. Mar. 31, Miss Cora B. Knox 


“ 


2645. June 30, Mrs. Thaddeus Houston “ 


2646. 
2647. 
2648. 


2649. 


2650. 


2651. 
2652. 
2653. 
1919 


2654. Jan. 23, 


2655. 
2656. 


2657. 
2658. Feb. 9, 
2659. 
2660. 
2661. 
2662. 
2663. 
2664. June 1, 


Thaddeus Houston’ Restr 


Mr. Omer Hougham 

Mrs. Mary Grace 
Hougham 

Mary Belle Hougham 
(Harris) 


Harvey Thompson 
Hougham 

Mr. Wm. Patterson 

Mrs. Wm. Patterson 

Thomas D. House 


Rey. S. S. Bergen 
Mrs. S. S. Bergen 
Miss Laura A. Bergen 


Miss Hattie O. Bergen 
Mr. E. G. Brewer 
Mrs. E. G. Brewer 
Mrs. Susie Wheat 
Mrs. Hattie Sterling 
Mr. Elmer E. Covert 


2nd Pres. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Nov. 21, 1923 | 

2nd Pres. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Nov. 21, 1923 

2nd Pres. Ch., Indpls., Ind., 
Nov. 21, 1923 


Central Pres. Ch., Lafayette, 
Ind., Nov. 4, 1926 


: to Roll 

cer. 

é¢ 

ex. Emanuel Pres. Ch., Cincinnati, 

O., Mar. 22, 1929 

(ts 
cer. 

66 

ex. 
cer 


“cc 


ce 


Ravenswood Pres., Ch., Chi- 
cago, Mar. 5, 1922 


Mrs. Effie Covert, wife cer. 


Margaret Collins 


ex. 


1923 


Mar. 29, 1919 


Dec. 25, 1926 
Feb. 8, 1927 


Dec. 2, 1934 


Mar. 21, 1918 


Nov. 11, 1944 
1945 


Jan. 14, 1924 
Feb. 15, 1922 
Jan. 14, 1936 


Dec. 5, 1930 
Jan. 19, 1931 


Mar. 16, 1927 
Mar. 23, 1931 


June 13, 1944 
June 11, 1925 
Apr. 30, 1939 
Aug. 6, 1933 
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2665. Alice Elizabeth Harb 


(Wilson) (Flint) ex. Westminster Pres. Ch., Decatur, 
Ill., Nov. 25, 1939 


2666. Herbert Horton Goff * 
2667. Marjorie Lucile Spears 

(Seitz) fi 
2668. Alice Margaret Homsher 

(Stephens) Pres. Ch., Liberty, Ind., 

May 29, 1929 Returned 

2669. Lella Opal Kelly 4 
2670. Lucile Jennette Neff 

(Miller) i 
2671. Anna Margaret White- 

sides (Friddle) “ Westminster Pres. Ch., Wash- 

ington, Ind. 

2672. Mary Louise Wetnight “ 
2673. Jeannette Young . 
2674. Mr. Wm. Halliday cer. 
2675. Mrs. June Halliday, wife “ 
2676. Mrs. Alice Smiley % Jan. 30, 1922 
2677. Miss Kate Smiley <a 
2678. Miss Bertha Smiley iH 
2679. Eugene Pulliam “ Century Methodist Ch., Leb- 


anon, Ind., Oct. 10, 1923 
2680. Sept. 29, Mr. Ralph H. Webb “ Com. M. E. Ch., Victorsville, 


Calif., Jan. 18, 1932 Nov. 18, 1945 
2681. Mrs. Ralph H. Webb “« Com. M. E. Ch., Victorsville, 
Calif., Jan. 18, 1932 
2682. Mrs. George Held as 
2683. Georgia E. Miller 
(Dunlap) ex. 
2684. Mrs. Edith Helm Park- 
hurst cer. Westminster Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Sept. 26, 1920 Sept. 22, 1925 
2685. Dec. 28, Laura (Mrs. Alfred) 
Gee “ Washington St., Pres. Ch., 
Indpls., Sept. 4, 1938 
2686. Mr. Donald Wyrick “ Linwood Pres. Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., July 30, 1924 
2687. Mrs. Donald Wyrick “ Linwood Pres. Ch., Kansas City, © 
Mo., July 30, 1924 
1920 
2688. Mar. 14, Ruth Ernestine VanVleet 
(McCoy) ex. 1st Pres. Ch., Gilette, Wyo., 
Nov. 17, 1930 
2689. Matilda Elizabeth ; 
VanVleet ‘ Mar. 29, 1926 
2690. May Marion Kelly 
(VanArsdale) “ Pres. Ch., Anderson, Ind., 


Mar. 8, 1929 
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2691. Frances Anderson 
Prather (Mardis) ex. 
2692. Miss Alice Crowell cer. Memorial Ch., Franklin, Ind., 
Mar. 26, 1929 Returned 
2693. Miss Effie Crowell : 
2694. Mr. Arthur Howdyshell “ Broadway M. E. Ch., Indpls., 
May 31, 1922 
2695. Mrs. Mary Howdyshell “ Broadway M. E. Ch., Indpls., 
May 31, 1922 
2696. Apr.4, Mr. Albert Alvord “Pres. Ch., Berment, III., 
Feb. 24, 1924 
2697. Mrs. Albert Alvord “Pres. Ch., Berment, IIl., 
Feb. 24, 1924 
2698. Mrs. Martha Stewart 3 July 29, 1921 
2699. Mr. Frank Bruce 
2700. Mrs. Frank Bruce te 
2701. Joseph Thomas 
Handley ex. 


2702. June 13, Mr. Edwin Lee White cer. Chevy Chase Pres. Ch., Chevy 
Chase, Md., Mar. 21, 1932 


2703. Mrs. Christina White, 
wife “Chevy Chase Pres. Ch., Chevy 
Chase, Md., Mar. 21, 1932 
2704. Sept. 26, Mrs. Charles Staff vs 
2705. Mrs. George Staff i 
1921 
2706. Feb. 21, Mrs. Arta Eaton 
Zeppenfeld ex. 
2707. Mar. 25, Harold Bryant McKane “ 
2708. Griffith Woollen Dean “ Pres. Ch., Greenwood, Ind., 
Mar. 8, 1933 
2709. Gordon Trefflich Tucker “ 1st Pres. Ch., New Castle, Ind., 
Mar. 19, 1944 
2710. Ernest Edward Alvord “ Pres. Ch., Berment, III., 
Feb. 24, 1924 
2711. Richard LaGrange 
Crowell 4 
744 OL Agnes Myrtle Spurgeon “ ist Pres. Ch., Shelbyville, 
Sept. 25, 1926 
2713. Mrs. Alice Moorehead “ 
2714. Mrs. Joseph Edmonds “ 
2715. Mrs. Emma G. Flake se 
2716. Mrs. Emma J. Dunlap “ 
2717. Mrs. Sue Rohrer cer. 1939 
2718. Mr. John Hurst Adams “ 
2719. Mrs. Louise R. Adams, 
wife i 
2720. Mr. L. P. Mathews “ Pres. Ch., Thorntown, Ind., 


Jan. 29, 1924 
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2721. Mrs. Cora Mathews, 
wife cer. Pres. Ch., Thorntown, Ind., 
Jan. 29, 1924 
2722. Miss Margaret C. 
Mathews “Pres. Ch., Thorntown, Ind., 
Jan. 29, 1924 
2/23. Miss Flora Ann 
Mathews “Pres. Ch., Thorntown, Ind., 
Jan. 29, 1924 
2724. ‘Thomas B. Mathews “ Pres. Ch., Thorntown, Ind., 
Jan. 29, 1924 
2725. Helen Vandivier (Mrs. 


Hubert) Henderson “ Pres. Ch., High Point, N. C., 
July 31, 1937 


2726. Miss Alice Rozelle 
Moorehead “ Memorial Ch., Franklin, Ind., 
Apr. 7, 1929 Returned 
2/2/. Mrs. J. S. Robinson “ 4th Ave. Pres. Ch., Louisville, 
Ky: (OcteiZh,) 1921 Nov. 16, 1923 
2/28. Miss Ida Elmsie a 
2729. Mrs. Mary C. Doan 
(MirssiJ2\R) “ Westminster Pres. Ch., Gr. 


Rapids, Mich., Apr. 26, 1941 
2730. Oct.2, Mrs. Ellen McCormick 


Borden i June 22, 1922 
2731. Mr. Henry Huffman “ Pres. Ch., Southport, Ind., 
Mar. 14, 1923 
Bi ou. Mrs. Ivy Huffman, wife “ Pres. Ch., Southport, Ind., 


Mar. 14, 1923 
2733. Dec. 11, Mr. Henry I. Carson “Martinsville Pres. Ch., 


Oct. 28, 1923 
2734. Mrs. Henry I. Carson “ Martinsville Pres. Ch., 
Oct.) 23,).1923 
2735. Charles Lattimore 
Carson ex. Martinsville Pres. Ch., 
Oct. 28, 1923 
2736. Miss Ruth Slauterback cer. 
27317, Mrs. Gladys Merle 
Tracy fi 
2738. Mrs. Gertrude Watson “ Name dropped on written 
request 
2739. Mary Louise Homsher ex. 
2740. Miss Mary Carson cer. Martinsville Pres. Ch., 
Oct. 28, 1923 
2741. Mary Roberta Over- 
street (Toler) ex. 
1922 
2742. Apr.16, Sarah Alice Robinson 
(Burris) rs 
2743. Dorothy Louise Canary “ 


2744. Louis Vogler Homsher “ 
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2745. 
2746. 
2747. 


2748. 
2749. 


2750. 
2751. 


2752. 
2753. 
2754. 
2755. Sept. 24, 
2756. 


2757. 


2758. 


2759. 


2760. 

2761. 

2762. Dec. 3, 

2763. 

2764. 

2765. 

2766. Dec. 24, 
1923 

2767. Feb. 4, 

2768. 


2769. 
2770. 


2771. 


2772. Feb. 3, 


Communicants Adm. 
ex. Woodward Ave. Pres. Ch., 

Detroit, Mich., June 4, 1930 
ist Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 


Adam I. Dunlap 
Chester Powell Spears ex. 


Mary Delores Eades 
(Duckworth) 
Mr. Fred Borgstadt " 
Stella Worthing (Mrs. 
Baxter) Graham 
James Dunlap Collins 
Mark Adams Huffman “ 


Lois Julia Jenkins . % 


Mr. Nort Whitesides _ cer. 
Mrs. Fred Schafer cer. 


Mrs. Ruth Frankhouser 
(Devore) 


n~ 
“ 


Miss Mary Gladys Luke 
(Poore) : 

Miss Anna Laura Mc- 
Elheime 


a 
wn 


Mr. George E. 
Fundenburg 


a 
wn 


Mrs. George E. 
Fundenburg ex. 


Mr. John S. Williams cer. Pres. Ch., So. Pasedena, Calif., 


Mrs. John S. Williams “ 


Mr. James Richard 
Powell ye 
Mr. Edwin Deming 
Mrs. Edwin Deming 
Miss Martha McCormick “ 
Miss Alice Ruth Palmer “ 


Mr. Harry Cast if 
Mrs. Harry Cast : 
Lloyd Cast is 
Gifford Cast ei 


Miss Alfreta Catherine 
Gee ex. 
Miss Mabel Delores 


Devore cer. 


Dismissal 


Aug. 12, 1927 


Pres. Ch., Southport, Ind., 


Mar. 11, 1923 


Letter, Calif., May 6, 1923 


Disciples Ch., Greenwood, 
Apr. 


1st Pres. Ch., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


23, 1923 


Feb. 14, 1926 


Pres. Ch., Grove City, Pa., 


Jan. 8, 1925 


Pres. Ch., Grove City, Pa., 


Jan. 8, 1925 


Oct. 7, 1929 


Pres. Ch., So. Pasedena, Calif., 


Oct. 7, 1929 


1st Pres. 
Apr. 
1st Pres. 
Apr. 


1st Pres. 
Apr. 


Ch., Indpls., 
26, 1936 
Ch., Indpls., 
26, 1936 


Ch., Indpls., 
26, 1936 


Death or Return 


May 14, 1939 


Feb. 3, 1936 
July 2, 1945 


Mar. 28, 1940 


Apr. 5, 1926 


Returned 


Returned 


July, 1928 
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2773. Mar. 25, William B. Veasey ex. Mar. 11, 1926 
2774. May 20, Mrs. Carrie Ergenbright “ June 6, 1945 
2715; Eugene M. Roberts i 
2776. Dec. 12, Miss Clara Godwin 
(Owens) cer. 
2777. Abbie (Mrs. K. P.) 
Miller “1st Pres. Ch., Boulder, Col., 
Sept. 29, 1929 
2778. Dr. Ralph Cook Woods “ M. E. Ch., Osgood, Ind., 
Apr. 10, 1943 
2779. Mrs. Grace Mae Woods, 
wife if 
2780. Dec. 16, Andrew McIntosh 
Houston ex. ist Pres. Ch., Brazil, Ind., 
Mar. 26, 1939 
2781. Edward Strohmeier ex. Oct. 7, 1940 
2782. Mr. William Hemphill cer. 
2783. Mary Ethel (Mrs. Wm.) 
Hemphill 


April 16, 1923 Rev. Jones resigned; last sermon May 20; April 16, 1923 to January 3, 
1924 Church without a Pastor. Rev. K. Palmer Miller, Pastor. October 6, 
1923 elected by unanimous vote; October 17, 1923 
call extended; Installation January 3, 1924 


1924 

2784. Jan.3, George Owens cer. May 18, 1932 
2785. Minnie Meggenhoffen 

(Mrs. George) Owens “ Aug. 27, 1926 
2786. Adair Owens é 
2787. Feb. 24, Ruth (Mrs. Robert) 

Handley " 
2788. Mr. W. B. Robison “Rosewood Ave. Pres. Ch., 

Toledo, Ohio, Mar. 4, 1926 

2789. Mrs. Virginia Robison, 


wife “Rosewood Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Toledo, Ohio, Mar. 4, 1926 


2790. Apr.6, Mr. Gerald Winters * 


2791. Flora Hunter (Mrs. 
Gerald) Winters i 

2792. Hugh B. Dunlap ex. 

2793. James Dean ii 

2794. William Perkins i 1925 

2795. Edward Gee “Wash. St. Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Sept. 24, 1938 

2796. Helen Gee (Matthews) “ Jefferson Pres. Ch., Madison, 
Aug. 29, 1942 

2797. John Covert i 

2798. Alice Coffman (Heister) “ 

2799. John Hendricks : 

2300. George Henry Held # 


2801. Alice Drake (Gill) . 


2802. 
2803. 
2804. 
2805. 
2806. 
2807. 
2808. 
2809. 


2810. 
2811. 


2812. 


2813. 
2814. 


2815. 
2816. 


2817. 
2318. 
2819. 
2820. 
2821. 
2822. 
2823. 
2824. 
2825. 
2826. 
2827. 
2828. 
2829. 
2830. 
2831. 
2332. 
2833. 


2834. 


Communicants 


Catherine Covert 
(Brammell) 


Adm. 


ex, 


Burnette Gee (Huffman) “ 


Ralph Earlywine 


Earl Francis McClellan 


Katherine Wyrick 
(Hettick) 
Richard LaGrange 
William LaGrange 
Robert Voris 


Mark Deming 
Charles Adams 


Evelyn Cron 
Thelma Lake 


Marcia Elizabeth 
Duncan (Meyer) 


Glenn Emerson Etter 
Apr. 16, Mr. Edgil Thompson 


Miss Ruth Marie 
Thompson 


Paul Payne Dunlap 
Apr. 16, Dorothy Ione Cron 


Mrs. Mabe! P. McKane 


(Burgett) 
John Cox 


“6 


(6 


6c 


cer. 


Louise (Mrs. John) Cox “ 


Richard Allen 
Apr. 23, Malcolm Halliday 

Ralph Harmon 

Ethel (Mrs. Ralph) 
Harmon 

Mrs. Laura Belle 
Baumegart 

Amadore Wyrick 

Robert Coffman 


Apr. 20, Inez E. (Mrs. Robert) 


Coffman 
John Menke 
John Henderson 
May 5, Miss Viola Murphy 
(Murray) 
June 6, Miss Bessie Mae 
Cosby (Shuck) 


6 
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Dismissal 


Pres. Ch., Tucson, Arizona, 
Apr. 6, 1925 


Pres. Ch., Greenfield, 
Apr. 26, 1941 

Ist Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Apr. 3, 1928 


Shiloh Community Ch., 
Nov. 1, 1933 


Shiloh Community Ch., 
Nov. 1, 1933 


ist Pres. Ch., Muncie, Ind., 
Apr. 3, 1928 


1st Pres. Ch., East Aurora, 
N. Y., Jan. 25, 1938 

1st Pres. Ch., East Aurora, 
Nis fans25) 1938 
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Death or Return 


June 24, 1941 


Jan. 22, 1930 
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2835. 


2836. 


July 9, 


2837. 


2838. 
2839. 


2840. 


Sept. 21, 


2841. 


2842. 


2843. 
2844. 


Nov. 30, 
1925 

Feb. 15, 

Apr. 12, 


2845. 
2846. 


2847. 
2848. 


2849. 
2850. 


2851. 


2852. 
2853. 


2854. 


2855. 


Apr. 19, 
Apr. 26, 


June 14, 


May 10, 


2856. 


2857. 


2858. 
2859. 


May 18, 


Aug. 30, 
Sept. 20, 


2860. 
2861. 
2862. 
2863. 


2864 


. Nov. 1, 


2865. 


2866 


- Nov. 16, 


2367. 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants Adm. 


Josephine H. (Mrs. 
Edward) Strohmeier cer. 

Mrs. Anna Parker § 

Mrs. Blanche Gould Ni 


Mr. E. O. Lagle 4) 
Mrs. E. O. Lagle ei 
Charles Vernon 

Salisbury ex. 


Eabert Drake Salisbury “ 
Mrs. Mary Rust Minner cer. 


Edith Banta (Covert) “ 


Tyree Burke ‘ 
Mrs. Tyree Burke i 
Elizabeth Burke 
Vandivier) ot 
Charles P. Cochran nf 


Josephine Wood (Mrs. 
Charles) Cochran 
(Davies) oy 

Miss Virginia Bailey _ ex. 

Mary Edith Lagle 
(Cohn) 1% 

Hugh McHenry Miller “ 

Dale Eugene Graham “ 

Mary Elizabeth Hender- 
son (Robinson) ‘ 


Miss Doris Deer cer. 


Edna Wood (Mrs. Fred) 
Swift He 


Richard Wood Swift, 
son ex. 


Mrs. Mary E. Schafer cer. 


Mrs. John H. Tarlton — ex. 
Mrs. Mary F. Duncan cer. 
Frances Duncan 


Elizabeth Duncan re 
Leonard Duncan i 
Louis Duncan iH 
Miss Hilda F. Beatty 
(Osner) ex. 


Paul Payne Mosingo 


H. K. Roberts cer. 
Mrs. H. K. Roberts . 


Dismissal Death or Return 


Aug. 20, 1937 
Dec., 1932 
Long Beach, Calif.,.Apr. 4, 1929, 
1750 E. 2nd St. 


Mar. 15, 1926 
Jan. 29, 1926 


Apr. 20, 1929 


1st Ch., Boulder, Col., 
Sept. 29, 1929 


Union Ch., Hinsdale, IIl., 
Oct. 3, 1942 


1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 15, 1929 


1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 15, 1929 
1st Pres. Ch., Bowling Green, 
Ky., Sept. 25, 1926 June 21, 1928 


Memorial Pres. Ch., Indpls. 


“Released,” other Ch., without 
letter. 
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Communicants Adm. 
1926 

2868. Jan.3, M. E. Scandrett Cer, 
2869. Mrs. M. E. Scandrett ‘ 
2870. John Henry Tarlton ex. 
2871. Jan. 18, Wm. Leslie Kaiser cer. 
2372. Ruby Martin (Mrs. W. 

L.) Kaiser i 
2873. Feb. 27, Martha Vandelia Dorsey “ 
2874. Mar. 15, Walter Dawson ‘ 
2875. Mrs. Walter Dawson 4 
2876. Apr.4, Ruth Virginia Coleman ex. 
2877. W. S. Bowman cer. 
2878. Margaret Crump (Mrs. 

W. S.) Bowman * 
2879. Florence Lorena 

LaGrange (Kephart) ex. 
2880. Apr.5, Beatrice Ball (Mrs. 

Karl) Suckow cer. 
2881. Lee Stuck cer. 
2882. Daisy (Mrs. Lee) Stuck “ 
2883. Apr.11, Everet Rynerson $ 
2884. William List ss 
2885. C. Ray List s 
2886. Mabel (Mrs. C. R.) List “ 
2887. Bruce Jolly 4) 
2888. Jackson Sterritt ex. 
2889. Lula Bradley (Mrs. 

Wm.) Oliver xh 
2890. Russell Lowell McKane “ 
2891. Robert Hunter Winters “ 
2892. Dillman Allen Scandrett “ 
2893. Apr. 15, Mrs. Susan Catherine 

Ragsdale 
2894. Apr. 25, Mr. Paul Scott cer. 
2895. Maude Tinder (Mrs. 

Paul) Scott 
2896. Oct.3, Mrs. Maggie Crawford “ 
2897. Miss Eleanor Crawford 

(Dierking) " 
2898. Mrs. Alonzo Wheeling “ 
2899, Alonzo Wheeling ey 
290, Cornelius Powell m 


Dismissal Death or Return 
1st Cong. Ch., Grinnell, Iowa, 

May 21, 1928 
1st Cong. Ch., Grinnell, Iowa, 

May 21, 1928 


1st Pres. Ch., Chicago, 
Oct. 4, 1932 


Ist Pres. Ch., Chicago, 
Oct. 4, 1932 


Hopewell, Nov. 3, 1927 


6¢ 


Jan. 22, 1939 


Hartford City, Pres. Ch,, 
Apr. 5, 1926 


Menomonee Pres. Ch., Mich., 
Sept., 1926 


Mar. 6, 1941 
Jan. 20, 1941 


Ist Cong. Ch., Grinnell, Iowa, 
May 21, 1928 


Aug. 20, 1932 


Mar. 26, 1928 


Ist Pres. Ch., Wayne, Neb., 
July 29, 1935 
July 28, 1934 
Aug. 7, 1935 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2901. Mrs. Cornelius Powell cer. 
2902. Clarinda Powell 
(Stump) (Hughes) is 
2903. Mrs. Joseph A. H. Miller “ Nov. 7, 1932 
2904. Wm. P. McHenry Dec. 21, 1934 
2905. George L. Jeffery “Hopewell, Mar., 29, 1929 Returned 
2906. Ada Pyle (Mrs. Geo. L.) . 
Jeffery ex. a Returned 
1927 
2907. Jan.2, Mrs. Sara England 
(Mohn) cer,’ M; E.. Ch. 
2908. W. W. Richardson “ Hyde Park Com. Ch., Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 8, 1935 Returned 
2909. Mrs. W. W. Richardson “ Hyde Park Com. Ch., Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 8, 1935 Returned 
2910. Ted Davis aN 
2gtt. Miss Sarah Lee England 
(Thompson) ex. 
2912. Jan.9, Robert Lee Lagle “1st Pres. Ch., Marion, 
Oct. 10, 1939 Returned 
2913. Joseph Andrew Miller “ ist Pres. Ch., Boulder, Col., 


Sept. 29, 1929 

2914. Feb. 23, Richard M. Herriott cer. 

2915. Mar.6, Robert Kenneth Rust ex. Pres. Ch., Culver, Ind., 
Apr. 26, 1941 

2916. Mar. 13, Frances Evelyn Howard 

(McCowan) “ 1st Pres. Ch., Glenn Elyn, IIl., 

Mar. 28, 1942 

2917. Apr. 3, Mrs. Helen L. Pease cer. 


2918. Mrs. Jessie Pebbles 
Stewart . 
2919. June 26, Mr. George Voris be Mar. 29, 1930 
2920. Anna (Mrs. Geo.) Voris “ Dec. 25, 1929 
292K Grace Alexander (Mrs. Jan. 25, 1928 
David) Kelly if 
2922. Mary Walker (Mrs. 
Harold) List ex. 
2923. July 24, Paul Foxworthy “Pres. Ch., Madison, 


Mar. 8, 1942 
2924. Aug. 7, Louise Taskey (Mrs. 


Chester) Spears cer. Ist Pres. Ch., Muncie, 
Aug, 12757927 
2925. Oct..2,) ProtsJ. Dodd “Pres. Ch., Fredricksburg, Va., 
Nov. 28, 1928 
2926. Oct. 23, Frank Meeks ¢ 
2927. Nov. 27, Dorance Wheeling “Con. Ch., Hurricane, 
Dec. 22, 1936 
2928. Nov. 29, Mr. Earl R. Jones a July 15, 1936 
2929. Mrs. Grace E. Jones “Nineveh Church, Jan. 23, 1937 
2930. Charles Raymond Jones “ ff ef 


6e 


2930: Oren Herbert Jones ex. i fi 
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2932 


eVect, 


2933. 
2934. 


2935 


. Dec. 18, 


2936. 
2937. 


2938. 


2939 


. Dec. 25, 


2940. 


2941. 
2942. 
2943. 


2944. 


2945. 


1928 
Jan. 29, 


2946. 


2947. 


Apresl, 


2948. 


2949. 
2950. 


2951. 
2952. 


May 20, 
July 1, 


2953. 


2954. 
2955. 


2956. 


2957. 
2958. 


2959. 


Sept. 9, 
Nov. 4, 


Dec. 9, 


2960. 


2961. 


1929 


Mar. 18, 


Communicants 


Miss Lela Devore 
Mrs. Martha J. Israel “ 
Miss Anna Laura Loutt 


(Mitchell ) ex. 


Adm. 
cer. Shiloh Com. Ch., Sept. 17, 1933 


Dismissal 


Bernice Fee (Mozingo) cer. “Released” other church 


Mr. Loral Hendrickson “ 
Mrs. Johnetta M. . 
Henderickson 
Mrs. Edith L. O’Brien ex. 


6c 


Richard George 

Thalheimer . 
Katherine Louise 

Schafer i 
Dorothy Katherine Dean “ 
Leah Jean Schafer " 
Martha Pearl Johnson 

(Moore) i 
Miss Sallie Ann 

Pittman cer. 
Oral S. Barnett “ 
Pansy Matthews (Mrs. 

O. S.) Barnett * 
William LeRoy 

LaGrange 


Deborah Boone (Mrs. 
LeRoy) LaGrange " 
Edwin LeRoy LaGrange “ 
Janet Evelyn LaGrange 
William Stainbrook i 
Marie Elizabeth 
Lawshe 
Mrs. Grace Davis 
Earlywine cer. 
John Henry Thalheimer “ 
Caroline Whetsell (Mrs. 
J. H.) Thalheimer . 
Irmana Caroline Thal- 
heimer (Adams) 
Mrs. Rosalia Knight 
Ott 
Katherine Alexander 
(Mrs. Milas) Drake cer. 
Prof. C. E. VanSickle oe 


ex. 


“cc 


ex. 


Mrs. Elizabeth VanSickle “ 


Mr. A. D. Skiles ee 


ist Pres. Ch., Oakdale, La., 
Feb. 21, 1934 


Pres. Ch., Anderson, Oct. 4, 1941 


1st Bapt. Ch., Delaware, Ohio, 


Nov. 12, 1931 


1st Bapt. Ch., Delaware, Ohio, 


Nov. 12, 1931 


U. Pres. Ch., Clarinda, Iowa, 


Dec. 19, 1933 


Death or Return 


Jan. 4, 1931 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2962. Mrs. A. D. Skiles cer. U. Pres. Ch., Clarinda, Iowa, 
Dec. 19, 1933 
2963. Miss Jessie Katherine 
Skiles _ “ U. Pres. Ch., Clarinda, Iowa, 
Dec. 19, 1933 
2964. Mar.31, Martha Helen Brown ex. 
2965. Marcia Jeanne Miller 
(Jones) oi 
2966. Dorothy Ann Miller * 
2967. Pauline Wineferd 
Devore (Crump) i 
2968. Benton U. Devore i 


March, 1929 to October, 1929 Church without a Pastor. Rev. Anthony Meengs, 
October, 1929 to January, 1937 
2969. Dec. 18, Freda (Mrs. Anthony) 


Meengs cer. Pres. Ch., Elkhart, Feb. 20, 1937 
2970. Mr. Vashall Briedenback “ Cent. Pres. Ch., Terre Haute, 
rN aN Nov. 26, 1930 
2971. ~Mrs« Vashall 
Briedenback “ Cent. Pres. Ch., Terre Haute, 
Nov. 26, 1930 
1930 
2972. Jan.2, Mr. Arthur Johnson 1945 
2973. Mar. 19, Mr. Leslie Hill ‘ 
2974. Apr. 20, Paul Skiles ex. N. Pres. Ch., Clarinda, Iowa, 
pace eee pees Dec. 20, 1933 
2975. June 18, Georgia Duckworth “Ist Pres. Ch., Kokomo, 
Mar. 27, 1932 
2976: Jesse Duckworth “1st Pres. Ch., Kokomo, 
Mar. 27, 1932 
2977: John Duckworth cer. Ist Pres. Ch., Kokomo, 
Mar. 27, 1932 
2978. Mrs. Inez Duckworth “ Ist Pres. Ch., Kokomo, 
ee Mar. 27, 1932 
2979. Dec. 29, Dr. Walter LeRoy 
Portteus (5 
2980. Harriet (Mrs. W. L.) 
Portteus Cer: 
1931 
2981. Jan.4, Hester Vaught (Mrs. 
Horace) McClain Ki 
2982. Feb.2, Kenneth R. Andrews bi 
2983. Ellen Payne (Mrs. 
K. R.) Andrews ie 
2984. Mar. 23, Robert Hardin ex. 
2985. Max Hardin o 
29586. Theda Hoskins “Disciples Ch., Franklin, 
Feb. 8, 1936 
2987. Dorothy Noland “ Swedenborgian Ch., Kansas 


City, Nov. 24, 1935 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
2988. Mrs. Hinkle H. Noland cer. Swedenborgian Ch., Kansas 
City, Nov. 24, 1935 
2989. Charles Donald Brewer “ ‘Tabernacle Ch., Indpls., 
Jan. 3, 1942 
2990. John D. McCoy 7 
2991. Ruth (Mrs. J. D.) 
McCoy " 
2992. Miss Alice Crowell i Dec. 26, 1938 
2993. Mrs. Elma McGarth 
Norton a 
2994, Charles Hardin a 
2995. Mrs. Charles Hardin s 
2996. Mrs. Carlton Shuck ‘ 
2997. Apr.5, Mr. Elmer F. Gay . 
2998. June 22, Dr. J. P. Buckner i Mar. 11, 1933 
2999. July 5, Mrs. Katherine Feld “ 1st Pres. Ch., Lancaster, Pa., 
Oct. 3, 1942 
3000. Alfred H. Coble *¢ 
3001. Mrs. Effie D. LaGrange ‘“ 
3002. Sept. 14, S. B. Scott if 
3003. Mrs. S. B. Scott * 
1932 
3004. Jan.3, Raymond McLeod * Covenant Meth. Ch., Evanston, 
Ill., Apr. 26, 1943 
3005. Mrs. Raymond McLeod “ Covenant Meth. Ch., Evanston, 


Ill., Apr. 26, 1943 
3006. Mar. 25, Jessie (Mrs. Thomas) 


Woods is 
3007. Donald Lagle ex. 
3008. Albert LaGrange < 
3009. Mary Jane Cooke 
ele iat “2 (Kolb) He 
4010... -.~—~=sés ‘ton Snyder 
3011. Carlton Shuck ae 
3012. Jean Beck (Mrs. Mark) 

Handley cer. 
3013. Oren J. Shuck fa 
3014. As-P.: Butz 4 
3015. Emma (Mrs. A. P.) Butz “ 
3016. Miss Beulah Butz 

(Baker) . 
3017. Mrs. Alton Snyder ex. 
3018. Robert W. Demaree Hi 
3019. Mar. 27, June Evelyn Steele © 
3020. Betty Lou Brown 

(Gaunt) i. 
3021. Doris Virginia Ehl 

(Whitaker) ‘ 
3022. Helen Louise Bowen 


3023. Apr. 3, Robert Allen Bache cer. 
3024. May 16, Marcia Tarlton Miller “ 
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3025. 
3026. 
3027. 
3028. 
3029. 


3030. 
3031. 


3032. 
3033. 


3034. 
3035. 


3036. 
3037. 


3038. Apr. 14, 


3039. 
3040. 
3041. 
3042. 
3043. 


3044. 
3045. 
3046. 


3047. 
3048. 
3049, 


3050. 


3051. 
3052. 
3053. 
3054. 


3055. 
3056. 


3057. 
3058. 
3059. 
3060. 
3061. 


June? 
Nov. ? 
Dec. 11, 


Dec. 30, 


1933 


Apr. 16, 


May 3, 


June 8, 


Sept. 6, 


Sept. 17, 
Sept. 24, 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Communicants Adm. 
Mr. Claude Mitchell cer. 


Mrs. Claude Mitchell ae 


Mrs. Alida Smith . 

Mr. J. W. Dunham ” 

Josephine Thalhamer 
(Moore) ex. 


Virginia Dunlap 
(Wirey) (Rasmussen) “ 


Mr. Lon McConnell cer. 


Mrs. Lon McConnell r 
Mary Ruth McConnell 


(Kent) “ 
Mr. Scott Buell a 
Mrs. Jean Buell ex. 
Mr. George Treon cer. 
Mrs. George Treon si 


Richard Lee Lagle ex. 
Harry Lennis Murphy “ 
Mark Edward Bowen « 
George Marion Murphy “ 
Leonard Edward Miller “ 
Marcia Marilyn Graham “ 


Jane Louise Stainbrook “ 
Martha Frances Cooke “ 
Elizabeth Janey Perkins 

(Wells) H 
Pauline Pangburn * 
Dr. Harry E. Murphy “ 
Verne Ellen (Mrs. 


H. E.) Murphy cer. 


Catherine Lucetta 
Murphy (Wolfe) ve 

Eugene M. McMurray ex. 

Robert Wood Cochran ‘“ 


Mr. Roscoe Perkins cer. 


Cordelia Clark (Mrs. 

R.) Perkins “ 
Albert B. LaGrange a 
Fannie Butler (Mrs. 

A. B.) LaGrange ‘i 


Mr. Hugh V. Miller Li 
Mrs. Hugh V. Miller e 
Mrs. Jane Irwin Miller “ 
Mr. Paul Mellish ni 
Mr. Kenneth L. Sutton “ 


Dismissal _ Death or Return 


1st Baptist Ch., Ithaca, N. Y., 
Apr. 25, 1942 
May 8, 1934 
1st Pres. Ch., Greensburg, Ind., 
Sept. 10, 1935 


Cent. Pres. Ch., Denver, Col., 
Mar. 28, 1942 


Feb. 4, 1940 


Sept., 1934 


Jan. 26, 1945 


Ordained, Indpls., Presbytery 


Pres. Ch., Noblesville, Ind., 
Oct. 28, 1934 


3062. 


3063. 


3064. 
3065. 
3066. 


3067. 
3068. 
3069. 
3070. 


3071. 


3072. 
3073. 
3074. 
3075. 


3076. 


3077. 
3078. 
3079. 
3080. 
3081. 
3082. 
3083. 


3084. 


3085. 
3086. 
3087. 
3088. 


3089. 
3090. 
3091. 
3092. 
3093. 
3094, 


3095. 
3096, 
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Communicants Adm. 
Mrs. Kenneth L. Sutton cer. 
1934 
Jan.3, Dr. Charles Hubert 
Thompson os 
Feb. 5, Mr. H. B. Swaisgood a 
Mar. 30, Ida Margaret Jolly ex. 
Helen Louise McClain 
(Gray) i; 
George B. Staff, Jr. ni 
Billie Drake i 
Edward H. Jeffery cer 
Gladys (Mrs. E. H.) 
Jeffery dy 
Miss Josephine Jeffery “ 
June 24, J. T. Middleton 
Mrs. J. T. Middleton ” 
Oct.7, Mr. Charles Wesley cer. 
Mrs. Charles Wesley a 
1935 
Apr. 29, Betty Jane Pebbles 


(Tyree) : 

May 11, Evelyn Coffey (Shriver) “ 
Oct.17, Mr. Leslie Good AY 
Nov. 24, Mrs. Dorothy Wright “ 
Mr. Nelles Benson a 

Mrs. Nelles Benson S 

Mrs. Royce Argo Ki 


Mr. Wallace Richardson “ 


Mrs. Wallace Richardson “ 


1936 
Mar. 29, Gladys Shutt ex. 
Mrs. Adair Owens cer. 
Ivan Pogue . 
Mr. Howard Dirks ss 


Mrs. Howard Dirks “ 


Apr.9, Virginia Jennings Staff 


(Shannon) ex. 
Henrietta Louise 

Strohmeier ie 
Richard Staff ¢ 
William Hemphill 3 


Howard Johnson 
David Jerold Winters “ 
Robert Stainbrook ib 
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Dismissal Death or Return 
Pres. Ch., Noblesville, Ind., 


Oct. 28, 1934 


Feb. 20, 1943 


. Pres. Ch., Madison, Jan. 31, 1942 


Pres. Ch., Bloomington, 
Oct. 29, 1937 

Pres. Ch., Bloomington, 
Oct. 29, 1937 


Withdrew Returned 


July, 1940 


Nov. 7, 1936 


1st Pres. Ch., Hamilton, Mo., 
July 30, 1939 

1st Pres. Ch., Hamilton, Mo., 
July 30, 1939 


Cong. Ch., Hagerstown, 
Jan. 25, 1939 

Cong. Ch., Hagerstown, 
Jan. 25, 1939 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
3097. Mary Elizabeth 
Campbell ex. 
3098. Mary Frances Melton ex. 
3099. Mary Alice Benson iy 
3100. Stanley McClain hi 
3101. Carl Roger Goff iY 
3102. Stanley Matthews 
Barnett “ Gave his life in service in 
France July 27, 1944 
3103. Virginia May Lewis nf 
3104. Constance Ellen 
Andrews - 
3105. Mrs. Lucile Lewis cer. 
3106. Mrs. Gertrude Melton “ 
3107. Mr. Norman Kelly “ Pres. Ch., Columbus, 
Apr. 26, 1941 
3108. Mrs. Norman Kelly “ Pres. Ch., Columbus, 
Apr. 26, 1941 
3109. Wm. Oren Mullendore ‘“ 3rd Disciples Ch., Indpls., 
Apr. 20, 1938 
3110. Marion Mullendore i 
3111. Mr. George L. Jeffery “ 
S112. Ada Pyle (Mrs. G. L.) 
Jeffery 
3113. Apr. 12, James Fredrick Clark ex. 
3114. Jean Bradnick x 
3115. Patrick Cuddy i 
3116. James Volland 
3117. Apr. 26, Mrs. Frances 
Williamson cer. 


3118. June 27, Mrs. Alice Fonner _ 
3119. Oct.4, Mrs. Elizabeth Lee os 
3120. Nov. 30, Miss Grace Wright ; 
3121. Dec. 26, Mr. John Tobias Fi 
1937 
January 17, 1937—Easter, 1937, Church without Pastor; Howard W. Stone, called March 8, 
1937. Acceptance Sermon, Easter Sunday; Installed, June 7th 
3122. Mar. 27, Mylas H. Thompson ex. 


3123. June 26, Dilman O’Leary bi 
3124. John Ferguson - 
3125. James Ferguson * 
3126. Bruce Ferguson s 
3127. Jack Belschwender 
3128. Howard Belschwender “ 


3129. July 4, Margaret (Mrs. 
Howard W.) Stone cer. 


3130. Oct.3, Mr. James L. Miller ex. 
3131. Mrs. James L. Miller cer. 
3132. Mr. A. M. Baxter i 
3133. Mrs. A. M. Baxter - 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
3134. Miss Louise Baxter 
(Kelly) cer. 
3135. Mrs. Elmer W. Rogers ‘“ 
3136. Miss Rozelle Moorhead “ 
3137. Mr. J. O. VanWinkle : 
3138. Mrs. J. O. VanWinkle “ 
3139. Pauline McClain (Mrs. 
Paul) Etter 
3140. Nov. 27, Mr. Theodore Hatlin * 
3141. Mrs. Theodore Hatlin ~ 
3142. Mrs. Ivan Pogue 1 
3143. Dec. 26, Mr. Richard Swift “1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Dec. 18, 1938 
3144. Mrs. Richard Swift 
(wife) “ 1st Pres. Ch., Indpls., 
Dec. 18, 1938 
1938 
3145. Jan.3, Mr. David Hunter is 
3146. Mrs. David Hunter by 
3147. Apr.3, Huber Vaughn Adams ex. 
3148. Hugh Kenneth Andrews “ 
3149. James Robert Brown y 
3150. Patricia Ellen Cooke ° 
3151. Olin Cummings i 
3152. Amy Middleton cs 
5153. Joanne Middleton 
(Thompson) i. 
3154. Robert Minner ry 
3155. Joan Minner iy 
3156. Nancy Portteus r 
3157. Wm. Eugene Spears a 
3158. Wm. Lawson Sullivan, Jr. “ 
3159. Robert Stanley Trout 7 
3160. Phyllis Louise Moore Yu 
3161. Charles B. Staff, Jr. ¥ 
3162. Dorotha Lee Hattabaugh 
(Franz) % 
3163. Mr. Herbert Coffey “ Hopewell, Jan. 3, 1942 
3164. Gladys Irene (Mrs. 
Herbert) Coffey cer. * " 
3165. Pearl Lillian Coffey : 
3166. Mrs. Allah Moore Hi 
3167. Jack Moore af 
3168. Wm. Andrew Moore a 
3169. Robert Moore ae 
3170. Mr. Roy C. Sheek cs 
S171. Anna M. Holliday (Mrs. 
Roy C.) Sheek He 
SLs2. Miss Anna Jean Sheek “ 
3173. Mr. Kenneth Patterson “ Knox Pres. Ch., Cincinnati, 


Jan. 4, 1941 
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3174. Mr. LeRoy T. Cooke cer. 
3175. Elizabeth Sheek (Mrs. 

Wilbur) Guthrie a 
3176. Oct.2, Roberta Lou Goff ex. 
3177. James Edwin Goff * 
3178. Robert Belschwender i 
at79. Rosemary Louise Parker 

(Shanahan) 4 
3180. Beverly Ann Coleman “ 
3181. Wanda Rae Haycock “5 
3182. Mr. E. D. Emrick cer 
3183. Mrs. E. D. Emrick 
3184. Ruth Alberta Mitchell “ 
3185. Mr. Carl Goff Re-aff. 
3186. Mrs. Carl Goff i 

1939 

3187. Jan.1, Mrs. Edith D. Brown cer. 
3188. Jeannette Brown (Hall) “ 
3189. liiff Brown "8 
3190. Dr. Russell P. Renolds “ 
3191. Mrs. R. P. Renolds ¥ 
3192. Mr. Mark Hardin 
3193. Mrs. Mark Hardin ex. 
3194. Mr. E. H. Stonecipher ex. 
3195. Mrs. E. H. Stonecipher cer. 
3196. Mar. 26, Mrs. David O. Webb iy 


3197. Ethel Marion Blinn 4] 
3198. Mary Lucy Canary i 
3199. Robert Dale Decker - 
3200. Mrs. Robert D. Decker “ 
3201. Miss Sara E. Covert 4 
3202. Mr. Field T. Dailey 
3203. Mrs. Field T. Dailey +} 
3204. Mrs. Sarah Jeffery i 
3205. Miss Helen Jeffery i 
3206. Mrs. Edward Jeffery si 
3207. Mrs. Ruth Marie 

Philips ex. 
3208. Marjorie Dailey 

(Murphy) a 
3209. Martha Jeanne Dailey “ 
3209%4. Mary Field Dailey H 
3210. July 1, Lemuel Wright Brown cer. 
Ball: Mrs. Lemuel Wright 

Brown - 
S212; Mrs. Richard LaGrange “ 
3213. Betty Pebbles (Tyree) “ 
3214. Melvin Murphy - 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Dismissal Death or Return 


July 26, 1939 


1st Methodist Ch., Anderson, 
May 7, 1943 

1st Methodist Ch., Anderson, 
May 7, 1943 


Pres. Ch., Madison, Feb. 23, 1941 Mar. 1, 1942 


Pres. Ch., Madison, Jan. 31, 1942 


1st Pres. Ch., Evanston, IIl., 
Dec. 27, 1942 
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3215. 
3216. 
3217. 
3218. 
3219. 


3220. 


Communicants Adm. 
Mrs. Melvin Murphy cer. 


F. A. Marshall 
Mrs. F. A. Marshall se 
Patricia Ann Marshall ex. 
Barbara Jane Lewis : 


July 30, Mr. J. W. Vanarsdall Re-aff. 


3221. Sept. 20, Mr. Everett Franklin ex. 
3222. Mrs. Everett 
Franklin Re-aff. 
3223. Mr. Earl Franklin ex. 
3224. Mrs. Earl Franklin 7 
3225. Miss Catherine Franklin “ 
3226. Mr. Robert M. Mardis cer. 
3227. Mr. Marshall F. Todd “ 
3228. Mr. M. M. Johnson ? 
1940 
3229. Jan.6, Mr. Harry Cast os 
3230. Mrs. Harry Cast 4 
3231. Mr. Forrest Ragsdale 4: 
3232. Mrs. Forrest Ragsdale ‘“ 
3233. Mr. Lyman Hougland “ 
3234. Mrs. Lyman Hougland “ 
3235. Mr. Harry Vandivier f 
53236, Mrs. Harry Vandivier “ 
LUA Y B Mrs. Fred Sharp *s 
3238. Mr. Ray Bowman ex. 
3239. Mrs. Ray Bowman cer. 
3240. Francis Max Howard ex. 
3241. Mr. John G. Kellams cer. 
3242. Mrs. John G. Kellams “ 
3243. Mar. 24, Mr. Paul White . 
3244. Martha LaGrange (Mrs. 
3245. Paul) White i 
Mr. Howard Dewey Rice “ 
3246. Mrs. Howard D. Rice i 
3247. Mrs. Gettie Gradelle 
Cate ‘i 
3248. Mr. Dale Woodrow 
Brown i: 
3249. John Clarke Ragsdale ex. 
3250. Jack Payne Comer ss 
3251. Arthur Robert Cate ‘ 
3252. Anna Margaret Cate . 
3253. Ray Parish, Jr. i 
3254. Robert Baker, Jr. a 
3255. Jean Tillotson 
(LaFollette) ri 
3256. Caroline Henderson i 


Dismissal Death or Return 


California, Jan. 3, 1942 


Pres. Ch., Thorntown, 
Sept. 1, 1940 
Pres. Ch., Thorntown, 
Sept. 1, 1940 


Miami Shore Com. Ch., Florida, 
Apr. 10, 1943 
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3207. Janet Stainbrook ex. 


3258. July 7, 
3259. 


3260. 
3261. 
3262. 
3263. 
3264. 


3265. 
3266. 


3267. 


3268. 
3269. 

3270. 

3271. Oct. 6, 
3272. 

3273. 

3274, 

3275. 

3276. 

ao77) 


1941 


3278. Jan. 10, 
3279. 
3280. 
3281. 
3282. 
3283. 
3284. 
3285. 


3286. 
3287. 


3288. 


3289. Apr. 6, 
3290. 
3291. 


Mary Alice Stephens 

Lewis McLelland 
Stephens 

Ralph Edwin Alford . 

Marjorie Ruth Careins 


Mrs. Lillian Jacobs’ cer. 


& 


Mr. Bruce Stephens 
Alice Homsher (Mrs. 
Bruce) Stephens 


Mrs. Charles Butze “i 

Paul Scott Butze 
(Alexander) in 

John Richard Butze 
(Alexander) 4 


Mr. Charles Butze Re-aféf. 
Franklin Porter Hall cer. 


Mrs. Franklin P. Hall i 
Richard Alford ex. 
Robert Coleman ad 


Mrs. Anna Alford cer. 


&¢ 


Mrs. James Craig 
Mr. John Friedersdorf “ 
Mrs. John Friedersdorf “ 
Dorothy (Mrs. Chas. F.) 
Meeker + 


Betty Jean King ex. 
Ninale King 

Lois June Jones 
Lilith Irene Oxley i) 


Mr. B. F. Talley cer, 


Mrs. B. F. Talley x 
Roland C. Parks ex. 
Bessie Braughton (Mrs. 


R. C.) Parks cer. 
Robert Lagle ef 
Maurice George 

Tormoehlen ex. 


Mrs. Maurice George 


‘Tormoehlen cer. 


Mrs. Grace McKee ri 
Mr. Thomas Graham " 


Mary White (Mrs. 
Thos.) Graham i 


Mr. Harry Coleman 


Duncan $ 


Feb. 6, 1945 


1st Pres. Ch., Muncie, 
Apr. 26, 1943 


Jan. 15, 1941 


Pres. Ch., Piqua, O., 
Jan. 31, 1943 


3293. 


uly 13, 


REE. 5, 


1942 
. Jan. 4, 
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Communicants 


Mrs. Harry Coleman 
Duncan 
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Mr. Robert O. Mayne 


Marian Glen (Mrs. R. 
O.) Mayne 


Jack Moore 

Katherine Frances (Mrs. 
Eugene) Roberts ex. 

Mr. Frederick Hemphill “ 

Mary Martin (Mrs. 
F.) Hemphill 

Mr. Jesse Webb 

Estelle Jones (Mrs. 
Jesse) Webb 

Mr. Russell Wilson 

Mr. C. G. Calkins 


“cc 


Mrs. C. G. Calkins cer 

Mr. Noel Duane 
McDonald 

Mrs. Noel Duane 
McDonald 

Mr. Charles Ivan 
Brammell 

Mr. B. R. Inman 

Helen Catt (Mrs. Harry) 
Murphy 

Mr. Murray Robertson 
Brown 

Mrs. Murray R. Brown 


Mr. Andrew VerHoef 
Mrs. Andrew VerHoef 
Mr. Emmons Hougland 
Mary Cox (Mrs. 
Emmons) Hougland 
Mr. Ira Haymaker 
Mrs. Ira Haymaker 
Mr. Charles W. Sanders “ 
Mrs. Charles W. Sanders 
Mrs. S. P. Alford 
Mr. Robert Arnold 
Mrs. Robert Arnold 
Mary Josephine 
Cochran 
Julia Ann Andrews 
Leland Edward Ott 


Adm. 
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Dismissal Death or Return 


cer. Pres. Ch., Piqua, O., 


Jan. 31, 1943 
Methodist Temple, Terre Haute, 
Apr. 2, 1944 


Methodist Temple, Terre Haute, 
Apr. 2, 1944 


Sept. 15, 1944 


cer. 


Jan. 18, 1942 
Nov. 2, 1942 


Broadway Methodist, Indpls., 
Nov. 16, 1942 

. Broadway Methodist, Indpls., 
Nov. 16, 1942 


cer. 
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3326. Sue Caroline Handley ex. 
3327: Harry Richard Minner “ 
3328. Shirley Mae VerHoef _ 
3329. _ Martha Louise Putnam “ 
3330, Mary Jean Earlywine ‘“ 
3331. Betty Jean Hemphill iy 
3332. Wm. Gordon 

Steinbarger 7 
3333. Mr. William Handley ‘“ 
3334. Mrs. William Handley “ 
3335. July 5, Mrs. Edgar Thompson cer. 
3336. Mrs. Ida Sitsman ve 
3337. Ethel Virginia Egley 

(Lagle) et 
RICE Wayne Earl Graham _ ex. 
$339. Mary Mae Hensley 

(Hooper) +] 
3340. Oct.3, Major A. A. 

Blatherwick cer. 
3341. Mrs. A. A. Blatherwick “ 
3342. Mr. Mino Dickson ff 
3343. Mrs. Mino Dickson i 
3344. Mr. Garvin Massey ex. 
3345. Mrs. Garvin Massey cer. 
3346. Miss Ruth Lawrence 

(Harris) HM 

1943 

3347. Jan.3, Dr. William H. 

Billhartz Re-aff. 
3348. Mrs. Robert Lybrook cer. 
3349. Mr. Robert Lybrook ex. 
3350. Mrs. Abigail Campbell cer. 
3353: Mr. Arthur D. Caster “ 
a3D2. Mrs. Arthur D. Caster “ 
3353. Sgt. Jay Pershing Franz ex. 
3354. Apr. 18, Mr. Frederick C. 

Keppler cer. Nov. 18, 1943 
3355. Mrs. Frederick C. 

Keppler 4 
3356. Mr. Earl Leon Walters “ 
3357. Mrs. Earl Leon Walters “ 
3358. Jack Leon Walters a 
3359. John Lewis Friedersdorf, 

pt ex. 
3360. Max Lee Friedersdorf “ 
3361. Burke E. Vest i 
3362. Roland Thomas Parks “ 
3363. Eleanor Joan White fi 
3364. Sue Charlene Shuck i 


3365. July 4, John D. Rapp cer. 
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Communicants Adm. Dismissal Death or Return 
3366. Mildred Swift (Mrs. 
John D.) Rapp cer. 
3367. George Lee Curry ex. 


3368. Aug. 30, William Aaron Mitchell “ 
3369. Oct.3, Mrs. Myrtle Eleanor 


Alexander cer. 

3370. Miss Mary Ann 
| Alexander 3 

3371. Mrs. Josephine Covert 

Deer re 
3372. Corp. George Earl 

Kephart ¥ 
3373. James Boner Young : 
3374. James Casper Core, Jr. ex. 
Sa75° Mrs. Leo Charles 

Ragsdale 4 
3376. Harriett Ann Mullendore “ 
S377 Charlotte Ann Craig i. 
3378. Dec. 12, Dr. Mellis Grant Talbert “ 
3379; Wm. Lawson Sullivan, Sr. “ 
3380. Frederick W. Tulley . “ 
Doses Mrs. F. W. Tulley cer. 
3382. Mrs. M. G. Talbert ‘ 
3383. Mrs. Max Hardin sf 

1944 

3384. Apr.2, Mrs. Grant Rogers ex. 
3385. Mr. George Davies Re-aff. 
3386. Ann Rogers ex. 
3387. Wm. Jack Rogers in 
3388. Sue Marguerite Ott 7 
3389. Frances Jane Stumpf iH 
3390. Mary Elizabeth Scott a 
3391. Helen Joyce Stainbrook “ 
3392. Catherine Louise Cochran “ 
3393. Apr.9, Mr. Richard Warren 

Moss *y 
3394. Robert Lewis Moss # 
3395. Mr. Iris Hougland cer. 
3396. Mrs. Iris Hougland os 
3397. Aug. 27, Mary Bell Young (Mrs. 

W. W.) Hunt . 
3398. Mr. Theodore Merder “ 
3399: Mrs. Theodore Merder “ 
3400. Oct.1, Albert Charles Seig ex. 
3401. Mrs. Albert Chas. Seig “ 
3402. Mrs. Dale C. Huth si 


It has always been the practice of this church to grant letters of dismissal to those 
members who wished to place:their membership in other churches of the same denomina- 
tion or of any denomination holding to the belief in the religion of Jesus Christ. Where 
the termination of membership is marked “dropped,” “discontinued” or “gone”’—‘“joined 
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another Church,” it is because the Session of this church was not requested to grant a 
letter of dismissal. It was, in the past, the custom of some churches with which these 
members affiliated to refuse to recognize the baptism of this church. 


IRREGULARITIES IN CHURCH ROLL 


The Banta roll of the church found in the Wishard Church History, 1874, page 238, 
gives “a list of members who have been dismissed or have died or whose names have 
been stricken from the rolls of the church as shown by the records, but whose names 
do not appear otherwise as members upon the said records.” This statement and the list 
which followed is copied into the permanent church roll as it now exists. Of these a 
number have been found on the roll or their membership and withdrawal has been 
otherwise established. The following persons are as yet not accounted for: 


Eleanor Jane Green—Name stricken off Feb. 10, 1851, Bethany record, received 
April 12, 1851 by letter. 

Rachel How—Dismissed October 30, 1853. 

Jane Logan—Dismissed April 19, 1857. 


Harvey W. Henderson } Whiteland record Henry 
Dis. June 3, 1866 ¢ Henderson married Emily A. 
E. A. Henderson, his wife Fitzpatrick. 


See Franklin record for October 1, 1857. 
David Smith AL 
tigi ates {Dismissed May, 1868 to Bethany. 
Mrs. Harriet Emily Dyer—Dismissed Sept. 1, 1873 
Mary S. McCaslin—stricken from roll, Mar. 19, 1855. 
James C. Wilson—Dismissed Nov. 22, 1856. 
Sarah McAlpin {Dismissed April 13, 1850. 
Her Mother 
New Prospect Church organized Apr. 10, 1850, the roll shows. Apr. 15, 1850—“Jane 
McAlpin with Sarah her daughter” received by letter from Franklin. 
“Mary Scott dismissed Apr. 19, 1855.” 
Mary Ann Smiley married Washington Scott, Sept. 22, 1831. 
No Mary Ann Smiley on roll. Elizabeth Smiley—rec. Sept. 4, 1837, Dismissed 
Mar. 19, 1855. 
“Mary E. Jenkins (Bright? 1843) dismissed Sept. 2, 1856.” 
Mary Elizabeth Aten—rec. Mar. 4, 1852—married Geo. W. Jenkins, Dec. 12, 1855. 
Banta’s dismissal Sept. 7, 1852. 
“Sarah Alexander dismissed Jan. 28, 1857.” 
Sarah McCaslin married Thomas M. Alexander, May 15, 1851. 
Find no Sarah McCaslin on roll prior to May 15, 1851. 
“Mary Jane Lewis (Alexander?) dismissed Mar. 14, 1857.” 
Mary J. Herriott married Wm. Lewis, Oct. 4, 1853. 
Find no Mary J. Herriott on roll prior to Oct. 4, 1853. 
“Allen F. McCaslin dismissed Sept. 23, 1866.” 
Allen McCaslin, Jr., rec. Mar. 10, 1847. 


In the record since 1867 there were many instances where there were dismissals 
granted and there was no record of admission. The church roll as it is at the present does 
not show admissions for these persons. 

For this roll we have been able to find all with the exception of two. 

Mrs. Ritchison—dismissed to M. E. Church, Franklin, Feb. 3, 1892. 

Miss Vanarsdall, dismissed Bethany, Feb. 12, 1908. 
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A, 
Allison, Samuel 
Allison, Mary 
Adams, Alexander 
Adams, Jane 
Adams, Lydia 
Adams, Sallie 
Adams, Elizabeth 
Adams, Clelland 
Alexander, Thomas 
Alexander, Mary 
Adams, George C. 
Adams, Elizabeth 
Adams, Eli N. H. 
Allen, Jane 
Allison, Sarah D. 
Adams, Rebecca 
Adams, John 
Adams, George 
Adams, Elizabeth 
Adams, Martha 
Aten, Elizabeth 
Aten, Aaron 
Aten, Margaret (wife) 
Alexander, Thomas R. 
Aten, Adrian 
Alexander, T. H. 
Alexander, Emily 
Alexander, John H. 
Aten, Hannah 
Alexander, James R. 
Alexander, Rebecca 
Allison, Mary Ann 
Allison, Samuel C. Jr. 
Aten, Dorothy J. 
Aten, Margaret Ann 
Allison, George 
Annesly, Jane 
Aten, Mary Elizabeth 


Alexander, Margaret J. 


Aten, Jacob G. 
Aten, Mary Jane 
Alexander, John 
Alexander, David R. 
Allison, Mary Jane 
Adams, Mary 
Allison, Mrs. R. A. 
Aten, Catherine 
Adams, Mary F. 
Adams, Mrs. Anna 


544. 
545. 
557. 
585. 
595. 
613. 
664. 
708. 
ade 
756. 
767. 
770. 
796. 
$13. 
$14. 
842. 
871. 
$73. 
903. 
759. 
997, 
1049. 
1050. 
1051. 
1106. 
1107. 
1108. 
1110. 
1111. 
1112. 
1114. 
1115. 
1168. 
1170. 
1211. 
1212. 
EVA IED 
1273. 
1274. 
1277. 
1309. 
1401. 
1408. 
1419. 
1483. 
1505. 
1526. 
1567. 
1568. 
1571. 


Adams, John Q. 
Adams, Mary 

Allison, William G. 
Adams, Samuel A. 
Allison, Isabella 

Akers, Mrs. Mary A. 
Adams, Mrs. Mary A. 
Alexander, William A. 


Alexander, Mrs. Mollie F. 


Allison, Catherine M. 
Allison, Miss H. E. 
Allison, H. C. 

Adams, Mrs. Mary 
Applegate, John A. 
Applegate, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Allison, Mrs. Jane N. 
Allison, Sarah C. 
Allison, Lizzie M. 
Allison, John A. 
Andrews, Thomas A. 
Allen, Maggie 

Allen, Laura 

Allen, Grace 

Allen, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Alexander, Robert 
Alexander, Mrs. Robert 
Alexander, Clara A. 
Adams, George C. 
Adams, Elizabeth 
Adams, Hannah M. 
Adams, Marietta 
Adams, Mrs. Mary 
Allison, Flora 

Allison, Anna Shellady 
Adams, Esther L. 
Adams, Cynthia 
Adams, Frances M. 
Axt, Lucy 

Axt, Lizzie 

Axt, Fred 

Axt, Mrs. Frederica 
Adams, Miss Margaret 
Andrews, Miss Mary A. 
Allison, Albert 

Axt, Frederika H. 
Alexander, Arthur A. 
Axt, Miss Kate 

Axt, Clara 

Aikens, Walter W. 
Aikens, Mrs. Louise 
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1587. 
1662. 
1663. 
1664. 
1666. 
1920. 
1931. 
1944. 
2052. 
2110. 
2197. 
2198. 
2204. 
2225. 
2296. 
2411. 
2450. 
2511. 
2539. 
2540. 
2542. 
2597. 
2598. 
2599. 
2696. 
2697. 
2710. 
2718. 
2719. 
2811. 
2823. 
2982. 
2983. 
3082. 
3104. 
3147. 
3148. 
3260. 
3271. 
3273. 
3320. 
3321. 
3322. 
3324. 
3369. 
3370. 


38. 
81. 
82. 
94. 


Arnold, Jessie 
Arnold, Joseph F. 
Arnold, Mrs. Emma 
Arnold, Charles 

Axt, Henry C. 
Anderson, Dessie 
Anderson, Homer 
Anderson, Mrs. Nancy 
Aikens, Mary Louise 
Aikens, Esther Lillian 
Artman, Bertis A. 
Artman, Mrs. Bertis A. 
Anderson, Doris C. 
Adams, Miss Sara 


Alexander, Mrs. Rose Tyner 


Adams, Dr. J. H. 
Abbett, Merle 


Alexander, Mrs. Laura Voorhies 


Alexander, Mrs. Sarah 
Alexander, Miss Lida 
Alexander, Mrs. Nina 
Anderson, Mrs. Rose S. 
Anderson, Miss Cornelia 
Anderson, Miss Jessica 
Alvord, Mr. Albert 
Alvord, Mrs. Albert 
Alvord, Ernest Edward 
Adams, John Hurst 
Adams, Mrs. John Hurst 
Adams, Charles 

Allen, Richard 

Andrews, Kenneth R. 
Andrews, Mrs. Kenneth R. 
Argo, Mrs. Royce 
Andrews, Constance E. 
Adams, Huber Vaughn 
Andrews, Hugh Kenneth 
Alford, Ralph Edwin 
Alford, Richard 

Alford, Mrs. Anna 
Alford, Mrs. S. P. 
Arnold, Mr. Robert 
Arnold, Mrs. Robert 
Andrews, Julia Ann 
Alexander, Mrs. Myrtle E. 
Alexander, Miss Mary Ann 


B. 


Bergen, Charity 
Bergen, Peter 
Bergen, Anna (Bice) 
Brice, Hannah 


98. 
102. 
111. 
129. 
134. 
146. 
187. 
214. 
247. 
258. 
260. 
273. 
297. 
298. 
300. 
301. 
310. 
332. 
333. 
339. 
356. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
368. 
379. 
385. 
388. 
395. 
397. 
422. 
423. 
432. 
457. 
461. 
471. 
475. 
476. 
477. 
478. 
481. 
482. 
484, 
498. 
499, 
501. 
516. 
524. 
528. 
529. 
541. 
547. 


Banta, Catherine 
Banta, Margaret 
Bergen, Mary Banta 
Bergen, Margaret 
Banta, Mrs. Sarah 
Bergen, Rachel 
Bergen, Abram 
Bergen, George 

Barr, Samuel E. 
Bergen, Joanna 

Black, Martha 
Bergen, Mary 

Bright, Jabez B.. 
Bright, Mary E. (wife) 
Banta, Albert 

Banta, Martha A. (wife) 
Banta, Peter 

Bergen, George 
Bergen, Margaret 
Banta, Christiana 
Breckenridge, Miss S. M. 
Banta, John P. 
Banta, Mrs. Catherine 
Banta, Christina 
Bruner, Mrs. Susan 
Banta, Lydia Ann 
Bright, Maria 

Banta, John W. 
Bergen, Harvey L. 
Banta, Rebecca 

Bell, John G. 

Bell, Mrs. Ann 
Bissett, William 
Bissett, Mary 

Bergen, Isaac 

Brady, Mrs. Ann 
Boyd, Thomas 

Boyd, Catherine 
Boyd, Elizabeth J. 
Boyd, Mary E. 
Bogart, Joseph 
Bogart, Nancy 
Bergen, Sarah 
Bogart, James F. 
Bogart, William T. 
Bergen, Martha H. 
Bergen, Garrett C. 
Bergen, Mrs. Garrett C. 
Banta, David D. 
Banta, Melissa E. 
Bean, Sarah 
Brewster, Margaret E. 
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Branch, John W. 
Bogart, Henry N. 
Bone, Robert Lytle 
Bone, Letta Dunn 
Bone, James M. 

Bone, Letta Jane 
Bone, Robert L. Jr. 
Bergen, Abram 
Bergen, Mrs. S. A. E. 
Bergen, Alonzo 
Bergen, Sylvester 
Banta, Albert 

Banta, Mary Jane 
Bell, John 

Bell, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bell, Miss E. M. 

Bell, Miss M. L. 

Bell, A. M. 

Briggs, Miss Sarah E. 
Bone, Mrs. Margaret. 
Bergen, Amanda 
Belknap, M. H. 

Bell, Ella 

Bice, Junius R. 

Bice, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bergen, Mattie 
Brener, Edgar D. 
Banta, George 

Buck, Sanders 

Buck, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bogart, Mrs. Susan 
Brunger, Miss Sallie 
Byfield, Charles 
Betts, Charles 

Betts, Mrs. Abigail 
Berring or Berean, Mrs. Frederica 
Barnes, Richard H. 
Barnes, Mrs. Helen 
Brewer, Matilda 
Blackburn, Edward F. 
Barbour, Susan 
Barbour, Louise 
Blackburn, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boon, Samuel 

Bullock, William 
Brummett, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Brown, Emeline 

Bone, R. L. 

Bone, Mrs. R. L. | 
Buckingham, Mrs. Ada 
Bice, Lula May 
Brammell, Alpha Clark 


1191. 
1219. 
1228. 
1229. 
1230. 
1252. 
1253. 
1254. 
1259. 
1298. 
1321. 
1329. 
1339. 
1540. 
1345. 
1346. 
1354. 
1355. 
E559: 
ES: 
1377. 
1378. 
1381. 
1387. 
1396. 
1409. 
1412. 
1413. 
1416. 
1438. 
1439, 
1452. 
1453. 
1488. 
1491. 
1518. 
1519. 
1523. 
1524. 
1529. 
1536. 
1539. 
1543. 
1570. 
1572. 
L373. 
1589. 
1596. 
1600. 
1605. 
1608. 
1629. 
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Buck, Emma 

Byfield, Mrs. Nancy 
Bess, John M. 
Bergen, Alonzo N. 
Bergen, Mrs. Alonzo N. 
Bice, Junius 

Bice, Mrs. Junius 
Bice, Lula May 
Banta, George C. 
Brummet, William 
Bierman, Mrs. Willimena 
Bergen, Mrs. Fannie R. 
Banta, John E. 

Banta, Mrs. John E. 
Bone, James M. 

Bone, Mrs. James M. 
Bone, Jesse 

Bone, Lola 

Brummitt, Samuel 
Briggs, Grace 

Blume, Mary 

Babb, Sarah K. 
Bogart, Agnes I. 
Bogstag, Lizzie 
Bogart, Ira 

Banta, Charles 
Brewer, Daniel 
Brewer, Mrs. Daniel 
Brown, Mrs. Benjamin 
Babb, Jennie E. 
Brown, Robert Allen 
Borgstadt, John H. 
Borgstadt, Mrs. John H. 
Bone, Nellie 

Bundy, George E. 
Bridgeman, William 
Bridgeman, Mrs. William 
Bergen, David D. 
Bergen, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Barnett, Thomas M. 
Beard, Emmett 
Bergen, Cora E. 
Bergen, Arthur G. 
Byfield, Harold R. 
Bergen, John C. 
Byfield, Ralph C. 
Bess, Mrs. Anna 

Bess, Ollie 

Brown, James G. 
Brown, Charley 
Brown, Maggie 

Beck, Charles A. 
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1667. 
1668. 
1678. 
1688. 
1708. 
1709, 
1775. 
Liv ss 
1798. 
1807. 
1813. 
13835. 
1836. 
1848. 
1880. 
1905. 
1910. 
1943. 
1916. 
1926. 
1938. 
1939. 
1971. 
1993. 
2005. 
2008. 
2011. 
2012. 
2042. 
2068. 
2080. 
2087. 
2093. 
2098. 
2099. 
2109. 
2113. 
2115. 
2128. 
2133. 
2152, 
2163. 
2171. 
2172. 
2179. 
2196. 
2217. 
2218. 
2224. 
2233. 
2234. 
2239. 
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Buck, Frank 

Buck, Willie 

Beck, Nora 

Bowman, W. E. 
Byfield, Charies 
Byfield, Mrs. Mattie 
Bridges, Mrs. Emeline 
Bogart, Mrs. Kate 
Borgstadt, George 
Brown, Nellie S. 
Brown, S. C. 

Bergen, E. Victor 
Bergen, Mrs. Florence 
Blocker, Pearl 
Baumgart, Flora 
Bryant, Samuel 
Bryan, Jason 

Brenton, Miss Alabama 
Brown, Lillie 

Beasley, Apphia 
Beever, Mr. Jasper E. 
Beever, Mrs. Emma L. 
Bowen, Charles E. 
Blume, Mary 

Balser, Jefferson W. 
Bowles, George C. 
Borgstadt, Louise 
Borgstadt, Mary 
Byfield, Raymond 
Borgstadt, Oscar 
Bogart, Charles Emerson 
Bryant, Myrtle 
Byfield, Mrs. Ralph 
Bergen, Mr. A. G. 
Bergen, Mrs. A. G. 
Bryant, Miss Cecil 
Baumgart, Lena 
Brown, Jessie Belle (Mrs.) 
Breunell, Creed 
Butler, Adda 

Brown, Ralph W. 
Baumgart, Carl John 
Banta, Mrs. D. D. 
Brown, Edgar Levi 
Brown, Benjamin P. 
Barnum, Claude 
Bradbury, George W. 
Bradbury, Mrs. Hattie 
Banta, Edith 
Bartholomew, Samuel M. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. S. M. 
Brewer, Miss Mary 


2240. 
2241. 
2258. 
2259. 
2279. 
2280. 
2281. 
2285. 
2289. 
2307. 
2399. 
2402. 
2415. 
2441. 
2442. 
2445. 
2462. 
2492. 
2504. 
2508. 
2509. 
2512. 
2513. 
2525. 
2526. 
2528. 
2533. 
2536. 
2557. 
2588. 
2654. 
2655. 
2656. 
2657. 
2658. 
2659. 
2699. 
2700. 
2730. 
2748. 
2827. 
2843. 
2844. 
2845. 
2846. 
2849. 
2864. 
2877. 
2878. 
2945. 
2946. 
2964. 


Brooks, Mrs. Tillie 
Brooks, Con 

Barnett, Mr. Harry 
Barnett, Mrs. Harry 
Brown, Mrs. Simon B. 
Brown, Mr. Simon 
Brown, Gladys 
Borgstadt, Mrs. Mary 
Butler, Mrs. Jennie 
Brown, Henry Dunlap 
Bergen, Mrs. Julia 
Banta, James H. 
Bergen, Harold Windeler 
Bailey, Mrs. Ethel McCaslin 
Buckner, Mary 
Buckingham, William 
Borgstadt, Edna Lena 
Brown, Robert Allen 
Brown, Marie Evelyn 
Brown, Mr. Iliff 
Brown, Mrs. Iliff 
Bundy, Helen Louise 
Bundy, Mary Olive 
Brown, Katherine A. 
Bergen, John Herman 
Baumgart, Mrs. Lula 
Brown, Mrs. Edgar 
Brown, Mrs. Hazel F. 
Butler, George 
Bridgeman, John F. 
Bergen, Rev. S. S. 
Bergen, Mrs. S. S. 
Bergen, Miss Laura A. 
Bergen, Miss Hattie O. 
Brewer, Mr. E. G. ° 
Brewer, Mrs. E. G. 
Bruce, Mr. Frank 
Bruce, Mrs. Frank 
Borden, Mrs. Ellen McC. 
Borgstadt, Fred 
Baumgart, Mrs. Laura Belle 
Banta, Edith 

Burke, Tyree 

Burke, Mrs. Tyree 
Burke, Elizabeth 
Bailey, Virginia 
Beatty, Hilda F. 
Bowman, W. S. 
Bowman, Mrs. W. S. 
Barnett, Oral S. 
Barnett, Mrs. Oral S. 
Brown, Martha Helen 


ALPHABETICAL 


Briedenback, Mr. Vashall 
Briedenback, Mrs. Vashall 
Brewer, Charles Donald 
Buckner, Dr. J. P. 

Batz, AvP. 

Butz, Mrs. A. P. 

Butz, Miss Beulah 

Brown, Betty Lou 

Bowen, Helen Louise 
Bache, Robert Allen 

Buell, Mr. Scott 

Buell, Mrs. Scott 

Bowen, Mark E. 

Benson, Mr. Nelles 

Benson, Mrs. Nelles 
Benson, Mary Alice 
Barnett, Stanley Matthews 
Bradnick, Jean 
Belschwender, Jack 
Belschwender, Howard 
Baxter, Mr. A. M. 

Baxter, Mrs. A. M. 
Baxter, Louise 

Brown, James Robert 
Belschwender, Robert 
Brown, Mrs. Edith 

Brown, Jeannette 

Brown, Iliff 

Blinn, Ethel Marion 
Brown, Lemuel Wright 
Brown, Mrs. Lemuel Wright 
Bowman, Mr. Ray 
Bowman, Mrs. Ray 

Brown, Mr. Dale Woodrow 
Baker, Robert Jr. 

Butze, Mrs. Charles 

Butze, Paul Scott (Alexander) 
Butze, John Richard (Alexander) 
Butze, Mr. Charles 
Brammell, Mr. Charles Ivan 
Brown, Mr. Murray R. 
Brown, Mrs. Murray R. 
Blatherwick, Major A. A. 
Blatherwick, Mrs. A. A. 
Billhartz, William H. 


Cc. 


Covert, Simon 
Covert, Mary V. 
Covert, Ann 
Covert, John 
Covert, Catherine 


17. 
18. 
43. 
44. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
77. 
78. 
135. 
136. 
340. 
402. 
453. 
463. 
469. 
470. 
So: 
542. 
575. 
589. 
592. 
593. 
606. 
607. 
622. 
623. 
648. 
652. 
653. 
659. 
674. 
675. 
730. 
743. 
744. 
761. 
766. 
798. 
799. 
809. 
849. 
852. 
859. 
$62. 
933; 
957. 
939. 
990. 
1030. 
1040. 
1041. 
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Campbell, John 
Campbell, Agnes 
Covert, Daniel 
Covert, Rachel V. 
Covert, Cornelius 
Covert, Ann 

Covert, Jacob 
Carnine, Andrew 
Carnine, Nancy 
Crow, Edward 

Crow, Margaret A. 
Carson, Mrs. Sarah 
Carson, John 

Covert, Isaac 

Covert, Margaret 
Crosby, Theophilus 
Crosby, Mrs. Phoeby 
Carnine, Nelson 
Carpenter, Harriet 
Crow, Hannah C. 
Crowell, William C. 
Crowell, Samuel C. 
Crowell, Jane B. 
Charlton, Dr. Robert 
Charlton, Mrs. Robert 
Charlton, Dr. Robert 
Charlton, Mrs. Robert 
Cox, Catherine S. 
Clark, John 

Clark, Mrs. John 
Covert, Samuel H. 
Coon, Miss Anna E. 
Clark, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cummings, Miss E. 
Calhoun, James 
Calhoun, Mrs. Eliza 
Carson, John 
Crowther, Miss E. K. 
Covert, Samuel H. 
Covert, Mrs. Emily 
Crowell, Mrs. I. M. 
Clark, Ella Jane 
Clark, Ezra 

Conner, William C., 
Conner, Mrs. William C. 
Crowell, Isaac M. 
Cole, Hiram B. 
Chapman, H. C. 
Chapman, Mrs. H. C. 
Crowthers, Miss Sue 
Carr, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Clem, Mrs. Margaret 


ae 
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1043. 
1070. 
1103. 
1144. 
£155. 
LL 5. 
1181. 
1227. 
1269. 
1280. 
1289. 
1292. 
1310. 
1333. 
1369. 
1379. 
1380. 
1385. 
1427. 
1429. 
1430. 
1475. 
1484. 
L553; 
1556. 
1574. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 
1674. 
1694. 
1701. 
L737: 
1747. 
1748. 
1749. 
1750. 
17513. 
1797. 
1812. 
1826. 
1837. 
1851. 
1852. 
1882. 
1898. 
1958. 
1963. 
1964. 
1970. 
1988. 
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Case, Ella G. 
Coleman, Mattie A. 
Clem, Samuel H. 
Crowthers, Miss Sue 
Clark, John Charlton 
Carr, Margaret Ann 
Carr, James W. 
Collins, Miss Mary Anne 
Conner, Fannie 
Crowell, Emma 
Covert, Joseph N. 
Crowell, Alice 

Clark, Mrs. John 
Covert, Miss Mary I. 
Crutchfield, Benj. F. 
Calhoun, Anna 
Crowell, Effie 
Campbell, Richard M. 
Covert, John R. 
Covert, Miss Eila 
Covert, Elmer 

Cook, Edna 

Crowell, Phoebe 
Crowell, Wilbur C. 
Crowell, Frank C. 
Cravens, Lou 

Carson, Edward 
Carson, Mrs. Edmonia 
Carson, Lydia 

Craig, Mrs. Elvena 
Cronan, Bert 
Cutsinger, George 
Cronan, John 

Cronan, William 
Covert, Dr. G. W. 
Covert, Mrs. Mary E. 
Covert, Aura 

Covert, Daniel 
Covert, Arthur 
Clark, Morris M. 
Cockran, Mrs. Catherine 
Cutsinger, Mrs. Julia A. 
Coons, Pearl 

Crecraft, Mrs. Mary L. 
Crecraft, Albert N. 
Craig, Lizzie ~ 

Coons, Rodman 
Covert, Mr. James G. 
Covert, John C. 
Covert, Mrs. Margaret 
Cooper, Wm. K. 


Crawford, Miss Lizzie H. 


1992. 
L999. 
2019. 
2040. 
2059. 
2082. 
2120. 
2121. 
2160. 
2178. 
2182. 
2183. 
2220. 
2236. 
2250. 
2251. 
2267. 
2284. 
2302. 
2333. 
2334. 
2351. 
2352. 
2385. 
2386. 
2387. 
2389. 
2414. 
2417. 
2418. 
2431. 
2432. 
2433. 
2434. 
2435. 
2436. 
2437. 
2440. 
2451. 
2456. 
2500. 
2505. 
2552. 
2561. 
2562. 
2566. 
2577. 
2595. 
2596. 
2609. 
2620. 
2621. 


Covert, Mrs. Maria S. 
Cooper, Miss Stella 
Collins, Mrs. Mary 
Crecraft, Earl W. 
Covert, Ellery V. 

Covert, Miss Lela 
Casady, Mr. Pink 
Casady, Mrs. Lena 
Collins, Fayette Fargo 
Collins, Mr. Arthur R. 
Covert, Eva 

Covert, Otis Guy 

Curtis, Wm. Otho 
Collins, Eugene O. 
Crawford, Robert L. 
Crawford, Mrs. Mabel I. 
Clemmer, Hubert 
Crowell, William C. 
Carson, Mrs. Emma C. 
Coons, Mrs. Mary 
Coons, Wallace 

Covert, Miss Josephine 
Crecraft, Richard Tyner 
Core, Mr. James Casper Sr. 
Core, Mrs. James Casper Sr. 
Clapp, Mr. Lee 

Clapp, Mrs. Lee 
Carpenter, George Wm. Jr. 
Crawford, Robert Lee 
Crawford, Mrs. Mabel I. 
Covert, Albert N. 
Covert, Mrs. Albert N. 
Carpenter, George W. 
Carpenter, Mrs. George W. 
Carpenter, Curtis 
Carpenter, Clara R. 
Carpenter, Ruth 
Crawford, Clarence H. 
Corbett, Scott S. 

Corbett, John Ross 
Crowell, Frank Clifford 
Crowell, Catherine 
Crawford, Maurice Robert 
Crowell, Mary Cornelia 
Canary, Paul 

Crawford, Ruth Mabel 
Collins, Mrs. Arthur 
Covert, Mr. George K. 
Covert, Mrs. George K. 
Campbell, Miss Haddie 
Craig, Glennie S. 
Casady, Ardus Pauline 


2622. 
2662. 
2663. 
2664. 
2692. 
2693. 
2711. 
2733. 
2734. 
2735. 
2740. 
2743. 
2750. 
2767. 
2768. 
2769. 
2770. 
2797. 
2798. 
2802. 
2812. 
2819. 
2821. 
2822. 
2829. 
2830. 
2834. 
2847. 
2848. 
2876. 
2896. 
2897. 
2992. 
3000. 
3009. 
3045. 
3052. 
3077. 
3097. 
3113. 
3145; 
3150. 
3151. 
3163. 
3164. 
3165. 
3174. 
3180. 
3198. 
3201. 
3229. 
3230. 
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Clark, Allen 

Covert, Mr. Elmer E. 
Covert, Mrs. Elmer E. 
Collins, Margaret 
Crowell, Miss Alice 
Crowell, Miss Effie 
Crowell, Richard LaGrange 
Carson, Mr. Henry I. 
Carson, Mrs. Henry I. 
Carson, Chas. Lattimore 
Carson, Miss Mary 
Canary, Dorothy Louise 
Collins, James Dunlap 
Cast, Mr. Harry 

Cast, Mrs. Harry 

Cast, Lloyd 

Cast, Gifford 

Covert, John 

Coffman, Alice 

Covert, Catherine 
Cron, Evelyn 

Cron, Dorothy lone 
Cox, John 

Cox, Mrs. John 
Coffman, Robert 
Coffman, Mrs. Robert 
Cosby, Miss Bessie Mae 
Cochran, Charles P. 
Cochran, Mrs. Charles P. 
Coleman, Ruth Virginia 
Crawford, Mrs. Maggie 
Crawford, Eleanor 
Crowell, Miss Alice 
Coble, Alfred H. 
Cooke, Mary Jane 
Cooke, Martha Frances 
Cochran, Robert Wood 
Coffey, Evelyn 
Campbell, Mary Elizabeth 
Clark, James Frederick 
Cuddy, Patrick 

Cooke, Patricia Ellen 
Cummings, Olin 

Coffey, Mr. Herbert 
Coffey, Mrs. Herbert 
Coffey, Pearl Lillian 
Cooke, Mr. LeRoy T. 
Coleman, Beverly Ann 
Canary, Mary Lucy 
Covert, Miss Sara E. 
Cast, Mr. Harry 

Cast, Mrs. Harry 


3247. 
3250. 
3251. 
3252. 
3261. 
3272. 
3274. 
3303. 
3304. 
3323. 
3350. 
3351. 
3352. 
3367. 
3374. 
3377. 
3392. 


30. 

54. 
i27- 
166. 
167. 
176. 
190. 
233. 
241. 
242. 
373: 
374. 
ad as 
393. 
418. 
419, 
450. 
474. 
509. 
563. 
569. 
Sor, 
594. 
600. 
601. 
624. 
625. 
640. 
654. 
662. 
667. 
694. 
698. 
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Cate, Mrs. Gettie G. 
Comer, Jack Payne 
Cate, Arthur Robert 
Cate, Anna Margaret 
Careins, Marjorie Ruth 
Coleman, Robert 
Craig, Mrs. James 
Calkins, Mr. C. G. 
Calkins, Mrs. C. G. 
Cochran, Mary Josephine 
Campbell, Mrs. Abigal 
Caster, Mr. Arthur D. 
Caster, Mrs. Arthur D. 
Curry, George Lee 
Core, James Casper 
Craig, Charlotte Ann 
Cochran, Catherine L. 


D. 


Demaree, Mary J. 
Demaree, Peter 
Decker, Mrs. Mary 
Ditmars, Garrett 
Ditmars, Sarah V. 
Demaree, David D. 
Dawson, Liza 
Dickerson, Stephen 
Donnell, Dr. John 
DeMott, Hannah 
Dunlap, James 
Dunlap, Mrs. James 
Dunlap, Sarah 
Doss, Cynthia 
Dunn, Samuel 
Dunn, Martha A. 
Ditmars, Rebecca 
Demaree, Nancy S. 
Dunlap, Adam Sr. 
Dunlap, James R. 
Dunlap, Joseph M. 
DeMott, Susan M. 
Dunlap, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dunn, Samuel C. 
Dunn, Martha A. 
Drake, Josiah 
Drake, Eva J. 
Dunlap, Mrs. J. M. 
Decker, Mrs. Nancy A. 
Durbin, Mrs. H. M. 
Drake, Joseph 
Dunn, Mary A. 
Dunlap, Lydia 
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7A. 
733. 
734. 
746. 
Fae 
758. 
759; 
760. 
763. 
822. 
828. 
832. 
839. 
840. 
515. 
916. 
921. 
932. 
963. 
1003. 
1034. 
1036. 
1039. 
1094. 
1095. 
1136. 
1149. 
1165. 
L197, 
1198. 
1199. 
1200. 
1209. 
1221. 
1246. 
1255. 
1256. 
1263. 
1267. 
1281. 
1322. 
1361. 
1362. 
1364. 
1384. 
1428. 
1432. 
1437. 
1444. 
1451. 
1490. 
1493. 
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Doss, A. C. 
Dinwiddie, Alexander 


Dinwiddie, Mrs. Mary Ann 


Davis, William 
Donnell, Dr. John 
Donnell, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Donnell, Margaret J. 
Davis, John 

Dunlap, Joseph A. 
Dolbear, Mrs. Susannah 
Draper, Mrs. Florence 
Dunn, Oren C. 

Drake, Catherine 
Donnell, Theophilus 
Drake, Margaret A. 
Dunn, Samuel C. Jr. 
Dunlap, George M. 
Dunlap, Mary 

Dunn, Allen 
Daugherty, Mrs. 
Dunlap, Mrs. James 
Ditmars, Richard V. 
Daugherty, Mrs. M. A. 
Demaree, Mrs. Margaret 
Demaree, Mary Jane 
Ditmars, Mrs. R. V. 
Dennis, Benjamin 
Dunn, Mrs. O. C. 
Demaree, George W. 


Demaree, Mrs. George W. 


Demaree, Flora Lynn 
Demaree, Charles M. 
Dunn, James W. 
Dederick, Mr. Edward 
Ditmars, Mrs. Emma 
Ditmars, John W. 
Ditmars, Mrs. Hattie O. 
Day, Frank B. 
Daugherty, Samuel 
Dunn, Mrs. Lizzie F. 
Dill, John M. 
Daugherty, Carrie 
Daugherty, Isabella W. 
Daugherty, Martha 
Drake, Luna E. 

Delain, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Drake, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Donnell, Oren 
Demaree, Chas. Miller 
Dunlap, Mrs. Belle 
Donnell, Charles 
Dunn, Lillie 


1494. 
1497. 
1514. 
1521. 
1525. 
1540. 
1545. 
1581. 
1594, 
1618. 
1634. 
1654. 
1676. 
1691. 
1716. 
1723. 
1727: 
1728. 
1730. 
1772 
1795. 
1803. 
1838. 
1839. 
1353. 
1863. 
1864. 
1874. 
1889. 
1912. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1975. 
1991. 
2016. 
2017. 
2031. 
2036. 
2065. 
2066. 
2073. 
2084. 
2085. 
2106. 
2107. 
2155. 
2189. 
2243. 
2265. 
2320. 
2321. 


Dunlap, Jessie F. 
Dunlap, James Clyde 
Dunlap, Mable C. 
Dunn, Miss Maggie 
Ditmars, Mrs. John 
Dunlap, Winnefred 
Dunlap, Louis H. 
Dennis, David L. 
Davis, Willa 

Donnell, Jesse 

Dunn, John C. 

Day, Guy 

Dunlap, William L. 
Dunlap, James C. 
Dunlap, Edna 

Davis, John M. 

Dill, Mrs. Emer. P. 
Ditmars, John T. 
Dill, John M. 
Demaree, Mrs. Nellie 
Deckard, Gertrude A. 
Drake, Eva 

Dunlap, Adam, Sr. 
Dunlap, Mrs. Adam 
Ditmars, Mrs. Mary M. 
Demott, W. C. 
Demott, Mrs. Lizzie 
Dunlap, Frederick 
Daniels, Stella 
Dennis, Mary Jane 
Dunlap, W. L. 
Dunlap, Mrs. Belle 
Dunlap, Louis 
Demaree, Omar I. 
Ditmars, Lillian 
Davis, Mrs. Mary A. 
Davis, Moss R. 
Donnell, Mrs. Margaret 
Demotte, Norval J. 
Doolittle, Mr. Henry 
Doolittle, Mrs. Alice 
Dawson, Benjamin 
Ditmars, Marie 
Ditmars, Edith 
Donnell, Mr. Charles 
Donnell, Mrs. Charles 
Drake, Josephine 
Drake, Milas 

Davis, Laura Maude 
Dunlap, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dunlap, Mrs. Ophelia H. 
Drybread, Charles 
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Deming, Mr. Mark G. 
Deming, Mrs. Mark G. 
Diamond, Harry 
Demaree, Mrs. Margaret 
Dunlap, George A. 
Drybread, Mrs. C. H. 
Dunlap, Maurine Alta 
Ditmars, Maurice Fields 
Drybread, Dorothy 
Deming, Miriam 

Davis, Mr. Wallace 
Davis, Mrs. Fern McGee 
Deming, Edwin 

Deming, Mrs. Edwin 
Dunlap, Helen Marie 
Dunlap, James Roscoe 
Drybread, Marthena 
Drybread, James Charlton 
Devore, Corwin Pearl D. 
Drake, Mrs. Dolph 


Devore, Mrs. Elizabeth Catherine 


Dunlap, Mary Magdaline 
Dunn, Mrs. O. C. 
Dunlap, Marjorie 
Dillman, Edward G. 
Dean, Griffith Woollen 
Dunlap, Mrs. Emma J. 
Doan, Mrs. Mary C. 
Dunlap, Adam L. 
Deming, Mr. Edwin 
Deming, Mrs. Edwin 
Devore, Miss Mabe! Delores 
Dunlap, Hugh B. 
Dean, James 

Drake, Alice 

Deming, Mark 
Duncan, Marcia Elizabeth 
Dunlap, Paul Payne 
Deer, Miss Doris 
Duncan, Mrs. Mary F. 
Duncan, Frances 
Duncan, Elizabeth 
Duncan, Leonard 
Duncan, Louis 

Dorsey, Martha V. 
Dawson, Walter 
Dawson, Mrs. Walter 
Davis, Ted 

Dodd, Prof. J. H. 
Devore, Miss Lela 
Dean, Dorothy K. 
Drake, Mrs. Milas 


2967. 
2968. 
2975. 
2976. 
2977. 
2978. 
3018. 
3028. 
3030. 
3068. 
3088. 
3089. 
3199. 
3200. 
3202. 
3203. 
3208. 
3209. 
32093. 
3292. 
3293. 
3342. 
3343. 
3371. 
3385. 


164. 
299. 
304. 
305. 
446. 
462. 
$26. 
858. 
955. 
1004. 
1210. 
1265. 
1303. 
1367. 
1375. 
1480. 
1636. 
1720. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
2078. 
2079. 
2103. 
2141. 


DeVore, Pauline W. 
DeVore, Benton 
Duckworth, Georgia 
Duckworth, Jesse 
Duckworth, John 
Duckworth, Mrs. Inez 
Demaree, Robert W. 
Dunham, Mr. J. W. 
Dunlap, Virginia 
Drake, “Billie” 

Dirks, Mr. Howard 
Dirks, Mrs. Howard 
Decker, Robert Dale 
Decker, Mrs. Robert 
Dailey, Field T. 

Dailey, Mrs. Field T. 
Dailey, Marjorie 
Dailey, Martha Jeanne 
Dailey, Mary Field 
Duncan, Mr. Harry C. 
Duncan, Mrs. Harry C. 
Dickson, Mr. Mino 
Dickson, Mrs. Mino 
Deer, Mrs. Josephine Covert 
Davies, Mr. George 


E. 


Eckles, Jane 

Ellis, Mrs. Martha 
Ellis, Elizabeth 
Ellis) Margaret Ann 
Ellis, Wm. B. 

Ellis, John 

Evans, Mrs. Christina 
Ellis, Mrs. W. B. 
East, Mrs. Catherine 
Eoff, Mrs. Mary 
Ellis, Catherine 
Ellis, Wm. B. 
Evans, Miss Flora 
Ellis, Mary Emma 
Ellis, Anna M. 

Ellis, George G. 
Eccles, Mrs. Georgia 
Eccles, Samuel 
Eddy, Rufus 

Erwin, Gertrude 
Erwin, Edmond P. 
Espey, Mrs. R. G. 
Espey, R. G. 

Erwin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eccles, Marie 
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2153. 
2266. 
2314. 
23195 
2580. 
2594. 
2602. 
2611. 
2714. 
2728. 
2747. 
2774. 
2804. 
2815. 
2907. 


2911. 


2993. 


3021. 


SLS?. 
3182. 


3183. 


3330. 
3337. 


10. 
244. 
245. 
264. 
275. 
295. 


296. 


378. 
401. 
430. 
434, 
441. 
511. 
512. 
560. 
561. 
567. 
573. 
588. 
639. 
669. 
670. 
673. 
683. 
710. 
ED 
774. 
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Etchyson, Mrs. Lillian A. 
Eichorn, Miss Matilda 
Eichorn, Miss Anna 
Etchyson, Myles 

Ellis, Glenn A. 
Earlywine, Thomas E. 
Earlywine, Don L. 

Etter, Chauncey Carl 
Edmonds, Mrs. Joseph 
Elmsie, Miss Ida 

Eades, Mary Dolores 
Ergenbright, Mrs. Carrie 
Earlywine, Ralph 

Etter, Glen Emerson 
England, Mrs. Sara 
England, Miss Sara Lee 
Earlywine, Mrs. Grace D. 
Ehl, Doris Virginia 
Etter, Mrs. Paul 

Emrick, Mr. E. D. 
Emrick, Mrs. E. D. 
Earlywine, Mary Jean 
Egley, Ethel Virginia 


ie 


Freeman, Patsy 
Fletcher, James 
Fletcher, Mary (wife) 
Freary, Mrs. Esther 
Fletcher, Lafayette W. 
Ferguson, James 
Ferguson, Hester 
Fletcher, Mrs. L. W. 
Finch, Heneage B. 
Freeman, Martha 


. Farquher, Margaret 


Fletcher, John 
Freeman, Mrs. Martha 
Fisk, Naomi 

Freary, Mary Ellen 
Freary, Catherine 
Farquhar, Mrs. D. 
Finch, John Allen 

Fox, Henry J. 

Fisher, Wm. C. 

Fisher, Samuel 

Fisher, Rose Ann 
Falkner, Mrs. Anna E. 
Freeman, Mrs. Nancy 
Fox, Harry A. 

Frosh, Leonard 
Frosh, Mrs. Fredericka 


821. 
834. 
979, 
991. 
992. 
1056. 
1078. 
1083. 
Tit7: 
1118. 
1314. 
1336. 
1337. 
1424. 
1425. 
1547, 
1549. 
1557. 
1564. 
1565. 
1566. 
1614. 
1625. 
1661. 
1665. 
1702. 
1707. 
1733. 
1788. 
1855. 
1949. 
1976. 
1977. 
1997, 
2010. 
2046. 
2047. 
2112. 
2114. 
2142. 
2194. 
2253. 
2287. 
2288. 
2391. 
2409. 
2410. 
2521. 
2617. 
2618. 
2715. 
2755. 


Fox, Mrs. Jane 

Frosh, F. G. H. 
Fletcher, Mary 

Fisher, William 

Fisher, Mrs. William 
Frink, Lyman A. 
Freeman, Gittie G. 
Frame, Mrs. Sarah 
Finney, Charles D. 
Finney, Mrs. Charles D. 
Frosh, Ella 

Fitzpatrick, John H. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. John H. 
Fisher, Mr. Irwin 
Fisher, Mr. Charles L. 
Frosh, Elnora 

Francis, Zula 

Freeman, George F. 
Fletcher, John 

Fletcher, Mrs. John 
Fletcher, Mary Bertha 
Fisher, Mabel C. 
Fisher, Nellie 

Fisher, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Fisher, Wm. Henry 
Fatoute, Mrs. Minnie . 
Fisher, A. L. 

Foley, Thomas F. 
Finley, Miss Essie J. 
Fox, Eva 

Ford, Mrs. Eliza 
Freeman, Dr. Franklin C. 
Freeman, Mrs. F. C. 
Fisher, Earl 
Friedenburg, Ida M. 
Fraker, Mrs. Martha E. 
Fraker, Miss Evaline 
Fraker, William 
Friedenburg, Ella M. 
Ford, Nettie 

Fisher, Mrs. Earl 
Fisher, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Friedenburg, Mabel C. 
Friedenburg, Mrs. Louise 
Freeman, Roscoe Payne 
Fix, Mr. Eli 

Fix, Mrs. Jessie Hoop 
Fee, Harry O. 

Fix, Paul Ferdinand 
Fix, Velma Lucile 
Flake, Mrs. Emma G. 
Frankhouser, Mrs. Ruth 


195. 
196. 
235. 
243. 
267. 
270. 
315. 
323. 
352. 
399. 
459. 
543. 
558. 
615. 
631. 
645. 
713, 
Abs 
736. 


ALPHABETICAL 


Fundenburg, Mr. George E. 


Fundenburg, Mrs. George E. 


Foxworthy, Paul 

Fee, Bernice 

Feld, Mrs. Katherine 
Fonner, Mrs. Alice 
Ferguson, John 
Ferguson, James 
Ferguson, Bruce 
Franklin, Mr. Everett 
Franklin, Mrs. Everett 
Franklin, Mr. Earl 
Franklin, Mrs. Earl | 
Franklin, Miss Catherine 
Friedersdorf, Mr. John 
Friedersdorf, Mrs. John 
Franz, Sgt. Jay P. 
Friedersdorf, John Lewis 
Friedersdorf, Max Lee — 


G. 


Gillcrees, Margaret Mrs. 
Gillcrees, Robert 
Gillcrees, Elizabeth King 
Gillcrees, Eli 

Gillcrees, Charlotte King 
Graham, Thomas 
Graham, Polly 

Graham, James H. 
Graham, Polly R. 
Graham, Samuel 
Graham, Betsy Mc. 
Graham, Archibald 
Graham, Samuel C. 
Graham, Elizabeth Mc. 
Graham, Mary Jane 
Gibson, Mrs. Mary 
Gibson,. Harvey L. 
Getty, John W. 
Gillcrees, Mrs. Rachel D. 
Goodman, Henry 
Gibson, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Gillcrees, George H. 
Gillcrees, James 

Gwinn, William 

Green, Cynthia J. 

Green, William 

Gibson, Mrs. Sarah Service 
Guinn, William E. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Caro 
Green, G. S. 

Guinn, Mrs. Rachel Bergen 


745. 
749. 
807. 
810. 
860. 
861. 
869. 
870. 
872. 
878. 
879. 
910. 
239: 
943, 
1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 
1009. 
1133. 
1140. 
1141. 
1142. 
1143. 


ROSTER 


Gilchrist, William A. 
Guinn, William W. 
Guinn, Mrs. M. J. 
Garrett, Mrs. Anna 
Green, Benj. F. 
Green, Mrs. B. F. 
Gibson, Mary F. 
Gibson, Dora Belle 
Goodman, Cyrena 
Gilchrist, Wm. A. 
Gilchrist, Mary V. 
Gibson, James 
Glover, Sarah J. 
Gibson, Wm. A. 
Gregg, William 
Gregg, Mrs. Mary 
Gregg, Nancy 
Gregg, Nancy Adeline 
Gregg, Fedelia J. 
Gibson, Kate Ophelia 
Gilchrist, Wm. A. 
Gilchrist, Mary V. 
Geary, Imlac 

Geary, Mrs. Imlac 
Good, Miss Media 


Gearheart, Mrs. Julia A. 


Groves, Albert 
Glover, Mary 
Green, Wm. D. 
Green, Mrs. Wm. D. 
Good, John F. 

Good, Charity M. 
Gage, Sadie 

Good, Mrs. Ellen E. 
Good, Leslie 
Goodman, Henry 
Goodman, Mrs. Henry 
Goodman, Miss Rena 
Goodman, John 
Green, George 
Gage, Matthew 
Green, Myrtle 
Goodman, Judson 
Griffith, George L. 
Griffith, Emma J. 
Griffith, Harry C. 
Gilchrist, George W. 


Gilchrist, Mrs. Mary E. 


Good, William L. 


Goodman, Mrs. Eliza J. 


Good, Leslie 
Gee, Mrs. Sina C. 
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1890. 
1897. 
1929. 
1930. 
1945. 
1946. 
1985. 
1986. 
1994. 
2028. 
2029. 
2030. 
2157. 
2185. 
2205. 
2223. 
2245. 
2246. 
2260. 
2262. 
2293. 
2305. 
2311. 
2383. 
2384. 
2390. 
2425. 
2465. 
2469. 
2470. 
2471. 
2472. 
2517, 
2518. 
2519. 
2522. 
2523. 
2524. 
2993s 
2578. 
2590. 
2603. 
2666. 
2685. 
2749. 
2771. 
2776. 
2795, 
2796. 
2803. 
2837. 
2852. 


THe First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Gibson, Cecil 

Gee, Robert 

Graham, James Baxter 
Graham, Mrs. Gettie 
Gee, Mary Ann 

Gee, Homer 

Graham, Miss Myrtle E. 
Graham, Derwood 
Gilbson, Cora Will 
Graham, John N. 
Graham, Mrs. John N. 
Garrett, Frances Bowers 
Gribben, French Noble 
Gribben, Mrs. Carrie T. 
Graham, Mary Jane 
Green, Mrs. Regina M. 
Gribben, Lucile 
Gribben, Lillian K. 
Gribben, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gribben, Irene 

Gee, Mr. Alfred David 
Gonsalves, George F. 
Gee, Mr. William 
Goheen, John L. 
Goheen, Mrs. John L. 
Gee, Mr. John L. 
Green, Harry Kice 
Graham, Ruth Elizabeth 
Grossman, Dr. F. W. 
Grossman, Mrs. Nellie L. 
Grossman, Miss Ethel L. 
Grossman, Herrick J. 
Graham, James Baxter 
Graham, Mrs. James Baxter 
Graham, Hugh 

Groves, Carrie Alice 
Graham, Rev. Harry T. 
Graham, Mrs. Harry T. 
Gee, Lillian Mae 

Goff, Bessie Joan 
Graham, Brewer 
Graham, Margaret Lois 
Goff, Herbert Horton 
Gee, Mrs. Alfred 
Graham, Mrs. Baxter 
Gee, Alfreda Catherine 
Godwin, Miss Clara 
Gee, Edward 

Gee, Helen 

Gee, Burnette 

Gould, Mrs. Blanche 
Graham, Dale Eugene 


2997. 
3043. 
3078. 
3101. 
S179. 
3176. 
SLi. 
3185. 
3186. 
3290. 
3291. 
3338. 


13: 

14, 

53: 

45. 

46. 
105. 
106. 
113. 
114. 
124. 
137. 
160. 
A735, 
174. 
184. 
185. 
188. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
226. 
248. 
249. 
256. 
266. 
272. 
283. 
290. 
303. 
309. 
311. 
321. 
331. 
341. 
342. 
344. 
351, 


Gay, Mr. Elmer F. 
Graham, Marcia M. 
Good, Mr. Leslie 
Goff, Carl Roger 
Guthrie, Mrs. Wilbur 
Goff, Roberta Lou 
Goff, James Edwin 
Goff, Mr. Carl 

Goff, Mrs. Carl 
Graham, Mr. Thomas 
Graham, Mrs. Thomas 
Graham, Wayne Earl 


H. 


Henderson, John 
Henderson, Mary 
Herriott, Lydia 
Henderson, ‘Thomas 
Henderson, Mary DeM. 
Herriott, Ephraim 
Herriott, Margaret 
Howsly, Abraham S. 
Howsly, Jane B. 
Hutton, Cornelius 
Hendricks, Sallie 
Howlett, Mrs. Marg. 
Henderson, John 
Henderson, Isabella 
Henderson, John 

I MALO , “his wife” 
Henderson, John P. 
Henderson, Zerelda B. 
Herriott, John 
Herriott, Elizabeth O. (wife) 
Henderson, James 
Herriott, Elizabeth 
Hoover, Catherine 
Henderson, Robert 
Headly, Mary Ann 
Herriott, John 

Hicks, Duane 
Henderson, S. A. E. 
Hicks, Minerva 
Henderson, Joseph C. 
Henderson, Mrs. Sarah 
Henderson, Mitchel 
Hutton, Amanda T. 
High, Mrs. Jane 
Hines, Moses 

Hines, Sarah 
Hamilton, Mrs. Mary 
Hutton, Sarah J. 


358. 
380. 
382. 
396. 
437. 
433, 
447, 
456. 
495. 
507. 
519. 
526. 
527. 
559: 
564. 
565. 
574. 
620. 
621. 
627. 
628. 
629. 
636. 
638. 
642. 
643. 
646. 
647. 
655. 
656. 
660. 
668. 
680. 
686. 
689. 
692. 
697. 
716. 
727. 
729. 
732. 
779; 
782. 
806. 
$08. 
$33. 
856. 
874. 
838. 
889. 
396. 
913; 


ALPHABETICAL 


Hamilton, Mary Ann 
Hurl, Rachel 
Herriott, Margaret 
High, Mary 

Hazelett, Matthew 
Hazelett, Mrs. Eleanor 
Herriott, Samuel C. 
Hamilton, Samuel C. 
Hunter, Mrs. A. B. 
Hays, Daniel 

Hess, James W. 
Henderson, Henry 
Henderson, Mrs. E. 
Henderson, Wm. T. 
Hamburg, Henry 
Hamburg, Christiana 
Hamburg, John J. 
Hyder, John 

Hyder, Cedonia 
Henderson, John P. 
Henderson, Jane 
Henderson, Mollie 
Herriott, George 
Hunter, Martha 
Hyder, Edward 

High, Catherine 
Hageman, Peter 
Hageman, Clarissa 
Heineken, Mrs. Caroline 
Herriott, Mary 
Hamilton, Mrs. Rebecca 
Hunter, A. B. 

Hess, Mary L. 
Heineken, Mollie 
Herriott, Nancy M. 
Heineken, Emma 
Hall, Cynthia 
Hamilton, Florence E. 
Holbrook, Miss U. M. W. 
Howard, John 
Hunter, Grisela 
Henry, William 
Henry, Hiram 

Hood, Mrs. Jane B. 
Herriott, Mrs. Lydia 
Hieronymus, F. H. 
Harmon, John L. 
Hamilton, Ada 
Holstein, Jacob F. 
Holstein, Mrs. Anna M. 
Hazelett, Margaret 
Herriott, Richard M. 


918. 
922. 
923. 
925. 
950. 
951. 
952. 
960. 
964. 
971. 
972. 
975. 
977. 
993. 
998. 
999. 
1000. 
1016. 
1027. 
1028. 
1032. 
1038. 
1046. 
1055. 
1057. 
1058. 
1081. 
1082. 
1096. 
1101. 
1131. 
1132! 
1150. 
1153. 
1173; 
1174. 
1180. 
1184. 
1196. 
1202. 
1218. 
1220. 
1282. 
1283, 
1307. 
1313. 
1315. 
1397. 
1407. 
1476. 
1477. 
1499. 
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Homel, Mary 
Halstead, E. O. 
Halstead, Mrs. M. J. 
Hyder, Mary Elizabeth 
Holman, Strange A. 
Holstein, F. Jacob Jr. 
Herriott, Daniel 
Haugh, Wm. A. 
Halstead, Thomas J. 
Herriott, Ephraim 
Herriott, Mary J. 
Harlan, James 

Hall, Franklin 
Halstead, Mrs. Susie 
Henderson, John P. 
Henderson, Jane 
Henderson, Lewis 
Herriott, Mrs. George 
Hazelett, Elizabeth 
Hendricks, Milas 
Henderson, Alson 
Hanna, David 

Howe, Mrs. Inez. H. 
Hieronymus, Mrs. I. 
Hamilton, Mrs. M. C. 
Hamilton, Harry C. 
High, James W. 
High, Mrs. James 
Holstein, Margaret 
Holstein, Sophia 
Hite, John 

Hite, Mrs. Mary 
Hazelett, Mary E. 
Helmer, Nelson 
Hunter, Jessie 
Halstead, Eleanora 


Henderson, Walter Lowery 


Hazelett, Jacob 
Holliday, Anna 
Hughes, William 
Helmer, Mrs. Eliza 
Hendricks, Mrs, Elmira 
Halstead, William C. 
Halstead, Charles 
Holstein, Jacob 
Higgins, George L. 
Holstein, Anna 
Halstead, Fannie L. 
Hough, Miss Bessie L. 
Herriott, Ephraim 
Herriott, Mary J. 
Holstein, Emma 
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1511. 
E513; 
1530. 
1563. 
1651. 
1652. 
1673. 
1759. 
1760. 
1779. 
1780. 
1805. 
1806. 
1825. 


1873. 


1876. 
L919, 
1956. 
1968. 
1969. 
1983. 
1987. 


2000. 
2001. 


2004. 


2020. 


2055. 
2060. 


2088. 


2090. 
2180. 
2181. 
2187. 
2188. 
2199. 
2213. 
2214. 
2261. 
2290. 
2291. 
2298. 
2304. 
2329. 
2332. 
2357. 
2358. 
2360. 
2380. 
2381. 
2382. 
2396. 
2397. 


THE First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Holman, Elsie 

Held, Christian 
Houston, Thaddeus 
Hieronymus, Arthur 
Hayes, Louis C. 
Hayes, Mrs. Gertrude 
Hazelett, William H. 
Hamilton, Mr. R. P. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Sallie 
Himler, John 

Himler, Mrs. John 
Hinkle, Mrs. Nettie R. 
Hinkle, Charles B. 
Himler, George W. 
Hulsman, Elizabeth 
Hulsman, Edith 
Henderson, Ira 
Himler, Mrs. Myrtle 
Henderson, Dr. John 
Henderson, James M. 
Hulsman, Louis 
Huffman, Henry 
Hamar, Mrs. Mary C. 
Hamilton, Roxy C. 
House, Dale A. 

Hill, Emory E. 
Henderson, Mrs. C. B. 
Henderson, Chas. B. 
Henderson, Mrs. Ira 
Hite, Olive 

Huffman, Warren 
Huffman, Mrs. Blanch 
Hair, Charles L. 
Harb, Albert Durbin 
Hendricks, Claude M. 
Handley, James E. 
Handley, Mrs. James E. 
Hieronymus, Mrs. Anna H. 
Herriott, Edgil 
Herriott, Mrs. Ivy 
Harb, Mrs. Ouida L. 
Huffman, Mary 

Helm, Miss Edith 
Huffman, Mr. Henry 
Henderson, Accie 
Henderson, Mrs. J. E. 
Huffman, Pleasant, Jr. 
Henderson, Mrs. Nancy 
Henderson, Miss Emma 
Henderson, Miss Ella 
Huffman, Mr. Pleasant 
Huffman, Mrs. Pleasant 


2416. 
2428. 
2429. 
2430. 
2438. 
2449. 
2457. 
2458. 
2459. 
2460. 
2483. 
2485. 
2486. 
2487. 
2488. 
2489. 
2490. 
2495. 
2496. 
2498. 
2506. 
2516. 
2547. 
2548. 
2554. 
2555. 
2556. 
2558. 
2564. 
2567. 
2568. 
2579. 
2585. 
2589. 
2607. 
2608. 
2628. 
2629. 
2633. 
2634. 
2635. 
2636. 
2637. 
2645. 
2646. 
2647. 
2648. 
2649. 
2650. 
2653. 
2665. 
2668. 


Halliday, Thomas R. 
Henderson, Clarence Wilson 
Henderson, William T. 
Henderson, Mrs. Anna C. 
Himler, Sebert George 
Handley, James Robert 
Huffman, Mrs. Henry 
Huffman, Dorothy 
Huffman, Marjorie 
Henderson, Nola 
Handley, Mark G. 
Huffman, Warren 
Huffman, Mrs. Warren 
Huffman, Mary C. 
Huffman, Dorothy C. 
Huffman, Pleasant, Jr. 
Huffman, Marjorie 
Hutchings, Mr. W. A. 
Hutchings, Mrs. W. A. 
Henderson, Pharis E. 
Henderson, Edith Mildred 
Henderson, Mrs. Ira 
Himler, Mary Elizabeth 
Himler, Gertrude Loretta 
Hood, Walter W. 

Hood, Mrs. O. W. 

Hood, Miss Evelyn 
Henderson, Emil 
Henderson, Hubert Vaught 
Hill, Cornelius A. 

Hill, Mrs. Delilah 
Handley, William Austin 
Homsher, Mrs. Louise 
Harb, Mark Avery 
Halsted, Mrs. Laura 
Halsted, Miss Hazel 
Hendricks, D. D. 
Hendricks, Mrs. D. D. 
Halliday, T. R. 
Halliday, Lydia J. 
Halliday, Amelia 
Halliday, Martha 
Halliday, John S. 
Houston, Mrs. Thaddeus 
Houston, Thaddeus 
Hougham, Mr. Omer 


Hougham, Mrs. Mary Grace 


Hougham, Mary Belle 


Hougham, Harvey Thompson 


House, Thomas 
Harb, Alice Elizabeth 
Homsher, Alice Margaret 


2674. 
2675. 
2682. 
2694. 
2695. 
2701. 
2725. 
2731. 
2732. 
2739. 
2744. 
2751. 
2780. 
2782. 
2783. 
2787. 
2799. 
2800. 
2824. 
2825. 
2826. 
2832. 
2853. 
2914. 
2916. 
2936. 
2937. 
2973. 
2984. 
2985. 
2986. 
2994. 
2995. 
3012. 
3093. 
3140. 
3141. 
3145. 
3146. 
3162. 
21 ees 
3192. 
3193. 
3233. 
3234. 
3240. 
3256. 
3269. 
3270. 
3298. 
3299. 
3314. 


ALPHABETICAL ROSTER 

Halliday, Mr. William 3315. Hougland, Mrs. Emmons 
Halliday, Mrs. William 3316. Haymaker, Mr. Ira 
Held, Mrs. George 3317. Haymaker, Mrs. Ira 
Howdyshell, Mr. Arthur 3326. Handley, Sue Caroline 
Howdyshell, Mrs. Mary 3331. Hemphill, Betty Jean 
Handley, Joseph Thomas 3333. Handley, Mr. William 
Henderson, Mrs. Hubert 3334. Handley, Mrs. William 
Huffman, Mr. Henry 3339. Hensley, Mary Mae 
Huffman, Mrs. Henry 3383. Hardin, Mrs. Max 
Homsher, Mary Louise 3395. Hougland, Mr. Iris 
Homsher, Louis Vogler 3396. Hougland, Mrs. Iris 
Huffman, Mark Adam 3397. Hunt, Mrs. W. W. 
Houston, Andrew Mcintosh 3402. Huth, Mrs. Dale C. 
Hemphill, Mr. William 
Hemphill, Mrs. William . 
Handley, Mrs. Robert 140. Israel, Marian 
Hendricks, John 714. Itzenhiser, Henry 
Held, George Henry 715. Itzenhiser, Mrs. Catherine 
Halliday, Malcolm 1187. Israel, Anna 
Harmon, Ralph 1287. Itzenhiser, William 
Harmon, Mrs. Ralph ‘1389. Irwin, Mrs. Hattie 
Henderson, John 2150. Israel, Frances Naomi 
Henderson, Mary Eliza 2151. Israel, Kenneth K. 
Herriott, Richard M. 2184. Irwin, John 
Howard, Frances Evelyn 2933. Israel, Mrs. Martha J. 
Hendrickson, Loral 3308. Inman, Mr. B. R. 
Hendrickson, Mrs. J. M. 
Hill Mr, Leslie J. 
Hardin, Robert 19. Johnson, Samuel 
Hardin, Max 20. Johnson, Susannah 
Hoskins, Theda 64. Johnston, John B. 
Hardin, Charles 197. Jeffery, Robert 
Hardin, Mrs. Charles 198. Jeffery, Harriett H. 
Handley, Mrs. Mark 207. Jackson, John 
Hemphill, William 208. Jackson, Rebecca 
Hatlin, Theodore 279. Jeffery, George H. 
Hatlin, Mrs. Theodore 372. Jackson, James R. 
Hunter, Mr. David 412. Jeffery, Ephraim 
Hunter, Mrs. David 413. Jeffery, Mary Jane 
Hattabaugh, Dorothy Lee 506. Johnson, Mrs. Martha E. 
Haycock, Wanda Rae 538. Jeffery, Thomas A. 
Hardin, Mr. Mark 725. Jackson, Mrs. R. W. 
Hardin, Mrs. Mark 737. Jones, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hougland, Mr. Lyman 804. Jenkins, Mrs. Catherine 
Hougland, Mrs. Lyman 824. Jenkins, Mrs. Catherine 
Howard, Francis Max 890. Jones, Eva 
Henderson, Caroline 908. Jones, Florence Isabelle 
Hall, Franklin Porter 931. Jelleff, James Frank 
Hall, Mrs. Franklin P. 965. Jones, Morgan 
Hemphill, Mr. Frederick 1023. Jeffery, Mrs. Thomas 
Hemphill, Mrs. Frederick °1137. Johnson, Mrs. Mollie 

1186. Jackson, John C. 


Hougland, Mr. Emmons 
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1296. 
1297. 
1328. 
1330. 
Usst: 
1392. 
1433, 
1440. 
1593. 
1682. 
1683. 
1685. 
1711. 
173i. 
1740. 
1776. 
1846. 
1847. 
2038. 
2039. 
2071. 
2072. 
2132. 
2247. 
2248. 
2264. 
2364. 
2371. 
2376. 
2491. 
2497. 
2582. 
2642. 
2752. 
2887. 
2905. 
2906. 
2928. 
2929. 
2930. 
2931. 
2943. 
2972. 
3065. 
3069. 
3070. 
3071. 
3094. 
3111. 
3112. 
3204. 
3205. 
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Jelf, I. S. 

Jelf, Mrs. I. S. 

Jackson, Mrs. Nancy Ellen 
Jones, Mr. Edward B. 
Jones, Mrs. Edward B. 
Jones, Kate 

Jackson, Taylor 

Jones, Mrs. Ida J. 
Jennings, Mrs. Mary E. 
Jacobs, James M. 
Jacobs, Bennett 

Jacobs, Mrs. Alice 
Jennings, Emil 
Jennings, Laura 
Jackson, Mrs. Anna 
Jones, Miss Katie 
Jeffery, Everet 

Jeffery, Sarah 

Jones, Everet L. 

Jones, Earl Raymond 
Johnson, N. C. 

Johnson, Mrs. N. C. 
Jones, Carrie May 
Johnson, Mrs. R. M. 
Johnson, Marie 

Jeffery, Edward Handley 
Jenkins, Otto B. 
Johnstone, Miss Lois A. 
Jeffery, Artie Helen 
Jenkins, Mrs. Lois Doris 
Jackson, Garrett E. 
Jones, Mrs. Marian Mortland 
Judah, Mrs. J. W. 
Jenkins, Lois Julia 
Jolly, Bruce 

Jeffery, George L. 
Jeffery, Mrs. George L. 
Jones, Mr. Earl R. 
Jones, Mrs. Grace E. 
Jones, Charles Raymond 
Jones, Oren Herbert 
Johnson, Martha Pearl 
Johnson, Mr. Arthur 
Jolly, Ida Margaret 
Jeffery, Edward H. 
Jeffery, Gladys (Mrs. E. H.) 
Jeffery, Josephine 
Johnson, Howard 
Jeffery, Mr. George 
Jeffery, Mrs. George 
Jeffery, Mrs. Sarah 
Jeffery, Helen 


3206. 
3228. 
3262. 
3280. 


Jeffery, Mrs. Edward 
Johnson, Mr. M. M. 
Jacobs, Mrs. Lillian 
Jones, Lois June 


K. 


King, George 

King, Eleanor 

King, Catherine H. 
King, Elizabeth S. 
Kerr, James 

Kerr, Elizabeth 

King, Mary Covert 
King, John C. 

Kelly, Madison 

Kelly, Eliza Patterson 
Kelly, William 
Kenton, John 

Kenton, Martha (wife) 
Knisell, Eliza J. 
Kerr, Dayton C. 

Kyle, Mrs. Catherine 
Kyle, Kata E. 

Keay, W. T. 

Kestner, Mrs. Mary 
Kelly, Robert A. 
Kelly, Mrs. Anna 
Killinger, Jacob 
Kestner, Frankie 
Kelly, Mrs. Phoebe Jane 
Kelly, Thomas J. 
Kelly, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Kelly, James L. 
Kelly, Mrs. Hannah 
Kerlin, Ward 

Kelly, Sarah 

Kelly, John 
Kircheval, Miss Mollie 
Kern, Mrs. Sarah 
Kelly, Harry 

Kelly, Lella 

Kelly, David 

Kelly, Smith 

Knobe, Chauncey 
King, Miss Annie 
Kelly, Gertrude 
Kelly, Alice 

Keith, Mrs. Ida B. 
Kerlin, Mabel 

Kerlin, Mrs. Sarah 
King, Charles R. 
Keith, Mrs. Emeline 
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2006. 
2083. 
2089. 
2092. 
2164. 
2177. 
2201. 
2202. 
2231. 
2232. 
2309. 
2377. 
2378. 
2398. 
2476. 
2514. 
2644. 
2669. 
2690. 
2871. 
2872. 
2921. 
3107. 
3108. 
3241. 
3242. 
3278. 
3279. 
3354. 
3335: 
3372. 


28. 
29. 
34. 
41. 
79. 
80. 
263. 
265. 
354. 
557s 
364. 
365. 
371. 
387. 
406. 
488. 
735; 
841. 
917. 


Kerlin, Charles B. 
Kelly, Mrs. May B. 
Keith, Ruth Ethel 
Kerlin, Viola 


Kelly, Mrs. Cora Young 


Keith, Valerie 
Kelly, Mr. Harry H. 
Kelly, Mrs. Harry 
Kinnick, George H. 


Kinnick, Bertha Agnes 


Kinney, Mrs. Alice 
Kelly, Doris J. 
Kelly, Helen Louise 
Kallenback, Anna 
Keith, Miss Ruth E. 
Kelly, Clara N. 
Knox, Miss Cora B. 
Kelly, Lella Opal 
Kelly, May Marian 
Kaiser, Wm. Leslie 


Kaiser, Mrs. Wm. Leslie 


Kelly, Mrs. David 
Kelly, Mr. Norman 
Kelly, Mrs. Norman 


Kellams, Mr. John G. 
Kellams, Mrs. John G. 


King, Betty Jean 
King, Ninale 


Keppler, Mr. Frederick C. 
Keppler, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Kephart, Corp. George Earl 


L. 


LaGrange, Peter 
LaGrange, Lemmy 
Lyster, Mary 
Lyster, Stephen 
List, Theodore 

List, Susan V. 
Lambertson, Samuel 
Logan, John 

Low, Mrs. Rebecca 
Logan, Mrs. Pauline 
List, Joseph 

List, Mrs. Sarah 
List, Wm. B. 

List, Johnson 

List, Catherine 
Lowe, Dorothy Jane 
Long, Jeremiah 
Lubbie, Mrs. Louisa 
Luke, Albert James 


920. 
940. 
947. 
1037. 
1145. 
1146. 
1225. 
1234. 
1235. 
1236. 
1238. 
1239. 
1258. 
1275. 
1276. 
1295. 
1299. 
1372. 
1374. 
1404. 
1405. 
1406. 
1418. 
1420. 
1498. 
1532. 
1562. 
1630. 
1650. 
1655. 
1656. 
1693, 
1705. 
1707. 
1769. 
1770. 
A Wa is 
a1 93. 
1796. 
L799, 
1800. 
1801. 
1818. 
1819. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833, 


Lubbie, Harry 
Lucke, Mrs. Rosannah 
Lubbie, Harmon H. 


LaGrange, 


Isaac N. 


Lemasters, Washington 
Lemasters, Mrs. Lizzie 


Lane, Mrs 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 


America 
Aaron 

Mrs. Aaron 
Miss Susie 
William 


Mrs. William 


Lyster, James B. 


LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 


Samuel 


Jasper W. 


List, Mrs. Sarah A. 
List, Theodore 
Lyster, Ella S. 


LaGrange, 


Mary V. 


Lough, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lyster, Mr. H. H. 
Lyster, Mrs. H. H. 
Lee, James W. 

Lee, Mrs. Mollie 


LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 


Frank 
Mrs. Abbie 


Lemasters, Allie W. 
Lieper, Dessie 
Losche, Mrs. Viena 
Losche, Nellie 
Losche, Lottie 

Luke, Harry 


LaGrange, 


Guy 


Losche, William 


LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 


Peter 
Mrs. Peter 
Leila L. 


Lee, Sarah L. 


LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 
LaGrange, 


Lemasters, Mrs. Jennie W. 


Eva 

Edgar D. 
Eleanor 
Bertha 
Mrs. Ellen 


Lynn, R. M. 


Lynn, Mrs. 


Ry. 


Lynn, Theta 
List, Samuel W. 
List, Mrs. Cora D. 


LaGrange, 


Mrs. Nettie 


Losche, Elizabeth 


LaGrange, 


John A. 


Maca 


1871. 
1872. 
1885. 
1933. 
1942. 
1943. 
1984. 
2009. 
2018. 
2027. 
2032. 
2045. 
2049. 
2050. 
2051. 
2057. 
2091. 
2101. 
2118. 
2119. 
2127. 
2130. 
2137. 
2159. 
2166. 
2257. 
2273. 
2295. 
2365. 
2477. 
2478. 
2479. 
2484. 
2520. 
2559. 
2560. 
2572. 
2575. 
2619. 
2756. 
2807. 
2808. 
2813. 
2838. 
2839. 
2850. 
2879. 
2884. 
2885. 
2886. 
2912. 
2922. 
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LaGrange, Mrs. Effie 
LaGrange, Edna 

Layne, Melvira 

Layne, William E. 
Lyster, Jessie 

Lyster, Homer Blair 
Long, Mrs. Eliza 

Lyster, Gilbert 

Lanam, Mrs. Carrie 
Lanam, Ida E. 

Lowe, Mrs. Celia J. 
LaGrange, Mabel 

Lyster, Hattie N. 
LaGrange, Clarinda 
LaGrange, Nelle 
LaGrange, Charles B. 
Losche, Charles W. 
Lyster, Mrs. Clara 
LaGrange, Edgar Adonis 
LaGrange, Mrs. Una 
Lowe, Nellie 

Lanam, Nellie 
LaGrange, Ethelyn 
Lanam, Samuel E. 
Losche, Mable Edna 
LaGrange, Mrs. Mary A. 
LaGrange, Anna Jeannette 
Lanam, Dr. Jesse H. 
Lawshe, H. D. 

Lake, Ira 

LaGrange, E. Adonis 
LaGrange, Mrs. E. Adonis 
LaGrange, Loren 

Lyster, Mr. John Ditmars 
LaGrange, Dr. Otis T. 
LaGrange, Mrs. Edith C. 
List, Harold E. 
LaGrange, Martha Marie 
LaGrange, Richard Lowell 
Luke, Miss Mary Gladys 
LaGrange, Richard 
LaGrange, William 
Lake, Thelma 

Lagle, Mr. E. O. 

Lagle, Mrs. E. O. 

Lagle, Mary Edith 
LaGrange, Florence Lorena 
List, William 

List, C. Ray 

List, Mrs. C. R. 

Lagle, Robert Lee 

List, Mrs. Harold 


2934. 
2947. 
2948. 
2949. 
2950. 
2952. 
3001. 
3007. 
3008. 
3038. 
3055. 
3056. 
3103. 
3105. 
3119. 
3212. 
3219. 
3286. 
3346. 
3348. 
3349. 


116. 
117, 
120. 
121. 
133. 
145. 
175. 
179. 
186. 
203. 
216. 
221. 
225. 
227. 
228. 
230. 


Loutt, Miss Anna Laura 
LaGrange, William LeRoy 
LaGrange, Deborah B. 
LaGrange, Edwin LeRoy 
LaGrange, Janet Evelyn 
Lawshe, Marie Elizabeth 
LaGrange, Mrs. Effie 
Lagle, Donald 
LaGrange, Albert 

Lagle, Richard Lee 
LaGrange, A. B. 
LaGrange, Mrs. A. B. 
Lewis, Virginia Mae 
Lewis, Mrs. Lucile 

Lee, Mrs. Elizabeth 
LaGrange, Mrs. Richard 
Lewis, Barbara Jane 
Lagle, Robert 

Lawrence, Miss Ruth 
Lybrook, Mrs. Robert 
Lybrook, Mr. Robert 


Mc. 


McCaslin, David W. 
McCaslin, Jane King 
McCaslin, David 
McCaslin, Mary Sellers 
McCaslin, Alexander 
McCaslin, Elizabeth 
McCaslin, Newton 
McCaslin, Martha 
McCaslin, David Sr. 
McCaslin, Mary Marrs 
McKinney, Samuel 
McKinney, Susannah 
McCale, Sallie 
McCord, John 
McCord, Elizabeth 
McCaslin, James 
McCaslin, Elizabeth 
McKinney, Margaret 
McCaslin, Hervey, Sr. 
McCaslin, Mildred 
McCaslin, William 
McCaslin, Allen 
McCaslin, Mary A. 
McKinney, Nancy 
McCaslin, John 
McKinney, Elizabeth 
McCaslin, Mary E. 
McCaslin, Margaret 
McCaslin, George F. 


234. 
239. 
262. 
285. 
288. 
293. 
302. 
307. 
312. 
316. 
318. 
325. 
326. 
328. 
330. 
343. 
347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 
353. 
395. 
381. 
386. 
392. 
398. 
400. 
403. 
404. 
407. 
411. 
420. 
421. 
429. 
443. 
444. 
445. 
483. 
489. 
490. 
530. 
533: 
537. 
546. 
551. 
552. 
556. 
570. 
S72. 
578. 
583. 
586. 
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McCaslin, Hervey, Jr. 
McCaslin, Mrs. Marg. D. 
McCaslin, Easter 
McCord, Nancy 
Mcllhany, Robert 
McLean, John 
McCracken, Mrs. S. 
McCaslin, Wasson 
McCaslin, John 
McCaslin, Allen, Jr. 
McKinney, Eliza J. 
McCaslin, Wm. D. 
McCaslin, David A. 
McLean, Malcolm 
McCaslin, Mary Ann 
McLean, John 


McCaslin, Marg. Elizabeth 


McDermed, Mrs. M. J. 
McCaslin, Mrs. A. 


McLean, Mrs. Catherine M. 


McLean, Duncan 
McKee, Mrs. James 
McCaslin, Rachel A. 
McCaslin, Emily 
McCollough, Nancy J. 
McCaslin, Louisa Jane 
McCaslin, Elizabeth 
McCaslin, David, Jr. 
McCaslin, J. Bethuel 
McCullough, Elizabeth 
McCaslin, V. Brainard 
McQuinn, Maria M. 
McCaslin, Alexander 
McQuinn, Margaret M. 
McGuire, James C. 
NICGUITES) 3.8. 
McCaslin, Thomas A. 
McCool, Sarah 
McCaslin, .Wasson 
McCaslin, Jane W. 
McCaslin, Mrs. John 
McDermit, Mrs. L. 
McKeehan, George 
McCaslin, Sarah J. 
McCaslin, Mary F. 
McCaslin, Lucy E. 
McCullough, M. A. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Esther 
McCaslin, John C. 
McCaslin, Mary Alma 
McCaslin, James W. 
McDowell, Mrs. Eliza 


fouye 
603. 
604. 


938. 
1002. 
1021. 
1022. 
1045. 
1054. 
1084. 
1090. 
1098. 
1099, 
1100. 
1124. 
1154. 
fL71. 
1215. 
1260. 
1261. 
1278. 
1279. 
1284. 
1325. 
1344. 
1351; 
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McGuire, Mrs. Malissa G. 


McKeehan, John 
McKeehan, Margaret 
McKeehan, Mary A. 
McNutt, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McQuiston, Margaret 
McCaslin, Mrs. M. J. 
McCaslin, Wm. S. 
McCollough, John 
McVey, Miss Kate 
McCollough, Wm. B. 
McClannahan, W. H. 
McClannahan, Rebecca 
McClellan, Mrs. Martha 
McCaslin, Mrs. Dinah A. 
McCaslin, Mrs. Carrie F. 
McCaslin, Mrs. Sarah 
McCaslin, George A. 
McCollough, Julia N. 
McGrath, Mrs. Thomas 
McCaslin, Harriet D. 
McGrath, Thomas 
McCleilan, Mrs. Fanny 
McCaslin, E. Gilbert 
McCaslin, William 
McCaslin, Luticia A. 
McCaslin, George 
McKinney, Hannah J. 
McQuiston, William 
McQuiston, Mrs. Wm. 
McLean, Miss Rachel 
McArthur, Mary Ann 
McCaslin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McCaslin, Wm. S. 
McCaslin, Mrs. Rachel A. 
McCaslin, Mary Josephine 
McGuire, Thomas 
McClellan, John F. 
McClellan, Miss Martha J. 
McClellan, Miss Mary C. 
McClannahan, J. H. 
McCaslin, Anna Florence 
McCaslin, Laura Jane 
McKee, Mrs. Mariah N. 
McMurray, Miss Lillie 
McMurray, Miss Fannie 
McCaslin, Hervey, Jr. 
McCaslin, Mrs. Hervey 
McCaslin, Charles H. 


McCaslin, Mrs. Margaret M. 


McClain, Moses M. 
McClain, Mrs. Mary J. 
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1352. McCollough, Frank 2475. McKane, C. Ray 

1386. McCaslin, Wm. Rollin 2503. McKane, Bonnie Belle 
1391. McCaslin, Ezra 2550. McClelland, Mrs. Ethel 
1402. McCaslin, Everet M. 2600. MacCrea, Mrs. Houston 
1403. McCaslin, Mrs. E. M. 2601. MacCrea, Mr. James Houston 
1414. McCaslin, Miss Sarah Jane 2605. McKane, Mrs. Ray 
1431. McMurray, Mrs. Sarah J. 2707. McKane, Harold Bryant 
1434. McDaniel, Mrs. Maggie 2757. McEiheime, Miss Anna L. 
1446. McCollough, Mrs. W. B. 2765. McCormick, Miss Martha 
1486. McCaslin, Lella 2805. McClellan, Earl Francis 
1487. McCaslin, Alice 2820. McKane, Mrs. Mabel P. 
1492. McClannahan, Frank 2890. McKane, Russell Lowell 
1522. McCaslin, Mr. David 2904. McHenry, Wm. P. 

1531. McMillen, Mrs. Laura P. 2981. McClain, Mrs. Horace 
1555. McCaslin, Ethel 2990. McCoy, John D. 

1604. McCollough, Ethel 2991. McCoy, Mrs. John D. 
1623. McClellan, Samuel 3004. McLeod, Raymond 

1631. McCaslin, John H. 3005. McLeod, Mrs. Raymond 
1632. McCaslin, Mrs. Anna 3031. McConnell, Mr. Lon 
1638. McNaughton, C. L. 3032. McConnell, Mrs. Lon 
1644. McDaniel, Columbus 3033. McConnell, Mary Ruth 
1645. McCaslin, Gussie 3051. McMurray, Eugene M. 
1692. McRae, Mrs. Anna 3066. McClain, Helen Louise 
1704. McRae, John H. 3100. McClain, Stanley 

1746. McCaslin, Chas. 3289. McKee, Mrs. Grace 
1754. McClannahan, W. H. 3305. McDonald, Mr. Noel D. 
1755. McClannahan, Mrs. W. H. 3306. McDonald, Mrs. Noel D. 
1791. McCaslin, Wm. Rollin 

1814. McCollough, Martha E. M. 

1822. McIntyre, Mrs. Kizzie 21. Magill, William 

1842. McCaslin, Maggie L. 22. Magill, Sarah 

1906. McCollough, Marguerite 23. Magill, Elizabeth 

1981. McCollough, Frank 63. Magill, Milly 

1982. McCollough, Florence A. 74. Mitchel, Margaret 

2035. McCollough, Herbert 75. Monfort, Rhoda H. 
2041. McClellan, Ralph 76. Monfort, Elizabeth 
2044. McClellan, Pearl 100. Monfort, Ann Ray 
2143. McCaslin, Woodford Wood 157. Magill, John A. 

2144. McCaslin, Everett Donald 158. Magill, Mary H. 

2147. McDaniels, Chester Rose 219. Murphy, Mrs. Mary H. 
2167. McKane, Flora Mae 229. Monfort, Isaac P. 

2186. McCollough, Ruth 237. Mitchel, Mrs. H. 

2212. McKeehan, Miss Pamela 255. Monfort, Lawrence 
2242. McDaniel, Charles W. 308. Moreland, W. McCala 
2331. McClellan, Mrs. Cornelia 335. Monfort, Mary Ray 
2372. McCollough, Helen 338. Matthews, Mrs. Ailsie 
2393. McCampbell, Mrs. Eva 366. Manwaring, Wm. H. 
2394. McCampbell, Miss Edith 390. Morehouse, H. B. 

2424. McClain, Horace 391. Morehouse, Neelia 

2452. McCaslin, Mr. E. M. 415. Marrs, Samuel S. 

2453. McCaslin, Mrs. Belle 442. Morrison, ‘Thomas 

2454. McCaslin, Caroline 514. Murphy, Mrs. Chloe 
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554. 
555. 
581. 
582. 
644. 
658. 
700. 
702. 
707. 
720. 
722. 
728. 
762. 
772. 
10 
776. 
786. 
POT. 
788. 
789. 
836. 
837. 
850. 
851. 
875. 
876. 
$81. 
886. 
897. 
904. 
905. 
906. 
924. 
926. 
927. 
969. 
974. 
1047. 
1048. 
1071. 
1206. 
1214. 
1222. 
1232. 
1250. 
1306. 
1326. 
1327. 
1356. 
1363. 
1368. 
1417, 


Morehouse, John G. 
Morehouse, Mrs. Julia 
Minner, Ernest 
Minner, Fredericka 
Morey, Mrs. A. B. 
Mangum, George S. 
Marrs, Mrs. C. B. 
Murphy, Dr. Pierson 
Moore, Oscar F. 
Magill, William J. 
Merle, Henry 
Morrison, Anna R. 
Merle, Conrad 

Miller, Mrs. Margaret 
Miller, Nicholas 
Miller, Mrs. Christina 
Martin, J. O. 

Martin, Charity D. 
Martin, Mary E. 
Martin, John D. 
Miller, E. C. 

Minner, Emma 
Minner, Louisa E. 
Miller, Anna 

Mears, Edwin M. 
Morgan, Martha A. 
Morehouse, Luticia 
Morehouse, Maggie A. 
Miller, Mary 

Moore, Mary S. 
Moore, Ida S. 
Matthews, Dora C. 
Moore, Mrs. Eliza 
Martin, S. Wesley 
Martin, Mrs. Anna 
Marchent, Charles W. 
Matthews, George C. 
Miller, Robert 

Miller, Mrs. Robert 
Martin, Sarah 
Martin, Mrs. Martha 
Martin, Samuel E. 
Martin, John D. 
Marrs, Miss Georgia 
Martin, Mrs. Jane 
Miller, Samuel D. 
Meggenhoffen, Ferdinand 
Meggenhoffen, Mrs. Mary 


Meggenhoffen, Chas. Wm. 


Meggenhoffen, Wilhemina 
Magill, Willa 
Miller, Mrs. E. C. 


1474. 
1512. 
1535. 
1554. 
1601. 
1602. 
1611. 
1613. 
1659. 
1660. 
1672. 
1680. 
1681. 
1684. 
1766. 
1782. 
1783. 
1792. 
1823. 
1883. 
1888. 
1891. 
1908. 
1909. 
1935. 
1989. 
2002. 
2003. 
2022. 
2043. 
2061. 
2067. 
2069. 
2070. 
2081. 
2086. 
2105. 
2122. 
2138. 
2200. 
2207. 
2208. 
2209. 
2210. 
2211. 
2219. 
2221. 
2222. 
2308. 
2336. 
2343. 
2363. 


Mullen, Miss Hannah E. 
Maxfield, Mrs. Emma J. 
Miller, Josephine 
Moody, Bert 

Maxfield, Sylvanis V. 
Maxfield, Eddie 
Miller, Laura 

Martin, Leola S. 
Maiden, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Maiden, Eddie 
Maiden, Preston 
Moody, James H. 
Moody, Clara 

Moody, Mrs. M. E. 
Marshall, Mrs. Leon P. 
Miller, Ethelwyn 
Miller, Marcia 

Moore, Roscoe 
Mendenhall, Edgar 
Miller, Edith S. 
Miller, Bertha 
Matthews, Miss Dora 
Marshall, Ida Fay 
Magill, Samuel B. 
Marshall, Carrie May 
Miller, Gladys 
Mendenhall, Rush 
Montgomery, D. Rankin 
Mansfield, Jessie 
Marshall, Cavins R. 
Murphy, Miss Drusey 


Mendenhall, Mrs. Ada M. 


Morgan, Edward J. 
Morgan, Mrs. Edward J. 
Miller, Mark Hunter 
Murphy, Gillon N. 
Miller, Mrs. Margaret 
Marshall, Gerald 
Magaw, Grace 

Miller, Fremont 
Middleton, Samuel 
Middleton, Mrs. Emma 
Middleton, Miss Ida 
Middleton, Harry E. 
Middleton, Herbert 
Middleton, Leslie H. 
Magaw, Eunice 
Mullendore, Alice 
Marshall, Walker 
Magill, Mrs. Martha A. 
Moore, Mr. Arthur 
Mullendore, Wm. T. 
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Minner, George 
Minner, Mrs. George 
Minner, Blanche C. 
Minner, Harry Merrill 
Middleton, Ida 
Middleton, Mary Edith. 
Middleton, Marjorie E. 
Miller, Donnell D. 
Maas, Mr. Lorin 
Maas, Mrs. Chloe 
Miller, Mary I. 

Miller, Mrs. Dorval 


Murphy, Mr. Harold Geo. 


Monroe, Mr. D. O. 
Monroe, Mrs. Margaret 
Monroe, Freda 

Monroe, Robert 

Moore, L. C. 

Mortland, Mrs. Frances A. 
Miller, Richard Turner 
Miller, Georgia E. 
Moorehead, Mrs. Alice 
Matthews, Mr. L. P. 
Matthews, Mrs. L. P. 


Matthews, Miss Margaret C. 


Matthews, Miss Flora Ann 
Matthews, Thomas B. 
Moorehead, Miss Alice R. 
Miller, Mrs. K. P. 
Menke, John 

Murphy, Miss Viola 
Minner, Mrs. Mary R. 
Miller, Hugh McH. 
Mosingo, Paul Payne 
Miller, Mrs. Joseph A. H. 
Miller, Joseph Andrew 
Meeks, Frank 

Miller, Marcia Jean 
Miller, Dorothy Ann 
Meengs, Mrs. Anthony 
Miller, Marcia Tarlton 
Mitchell, Mr. Claude 
Mitchell, Mrs. Claude 
Murphy, Harry Lennis 
Murphy, George Marion 
Miller, Leonard Edward 
Murphy, Dr. Harry E. 
Murphy, Mrs. Harry E. 
Murphy, Catherine L. 
Miller, Mr. Hugh V. 
Miller, Mrs. Hugh V. 
Miller, Mrs. Jane I. 


3060. 
3072. 
3073. 
3098. 
3106. 
3109. 
3110. 
3130. 
3131. 
3136. 
352. 
$153; 
3154. 
3155. 
3160. 
3166. 
3167. 
3168. 
3169. 
3184. 
3214. 
3215. 
3216. 
3217. 
3218. 
3226. 
3277. 
3294. 
3295. 
3296. 
3309. 
3327. 
3344. 
3345. 
3368. 
3376, 
3393, 
3394. 
3398. 
3399. 


Mellish, Mr. Paul 
Middleton, J. T. 
Middleton, Mrs. J. T. 
Melton, Mary Frances 
Melton, Mrs. Gertrude 
Mullendore, Wm. O. 
Mullendore, Marion 
Miller, Mr. James L. 
Miller, Mrs. James L. 
Moorhead, Miss Rozelle 
Middleton, Amy 
Middleton, Joanne 
Minner, Robert 

Minner, Joan 

Moore, Phyllis Louise 
Moore, Mrs. Allah 
Moore, Jack 

Moore, William Andrew 
Moore, Robert 
Mitchell, Ruth Alberta 
Murphy, Melvin 
Murphy, Mrs. Melvin 
Marshall, F. A. 
Marshall, Mrs. F. A. 
Marshall, Patricia Ann 
Mardis, Mr. Robert M. 
Meeker, Mrs. Charles 
Mayne, Mr. Robert O. 
Mayne, Mrs. Robert O. 
Moore, Jack 

Murphy, Mrs. Harry 
Minner, Harry R. 
Massey, Mr. Garvin 
Massey, Mrs. Garvin 
Mitchell, William A. 
Mullendore, Harriet Ann 
Moss, Mr. Richard W. 
Moss, Robert Lewis 
Merder, Mrs. Theodore 
Merder, Mr. Theodore 


N. 


Newcomb, W. C. 
Norton, James 
Needham, Mrs. Jane 
Nickerson, Mary 
Nolle, Mrs. Margaret 
Needham, Susan Spratt 
Nickerson, Miss Mary 
Needham, Frank 

Neal, Alva O. 
Needham, Edith 


OE 


1721. 
1756. 
1810. 
1866. 
1966. 
2131. 
2256. 
2263. 
2274. 
2278. 
2339. 
2340. 
2341. 
2342. 
2392. 
2670. 
2987. 
2988. 
2993. 


337. 
369. 
370. 
436. 
437, 
548. 
568. 
602. 
666. 
684. 
685. 
688. 
764. 
778. 
847. 
882. 
894. 
912. 
919. 
948. 
1063. 
1158. 
1169. 
1178. 
1251. 
1358. 
1365. 
1366. 
1376. 
1496. 
1501. 
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Needham, J. M. 
Neighbors, Mrs. Mary S. 
Nicklaus, Sarah C. C. 
Nay, Electa 

Nemire, Henrietta 
Norton, Una B. 
Newman, Effie May 
Norton, S. D. 

Newman, Isabella 
Newman, Robert 

Neal, Alva O. 

Neal, Mrs. Alva O. 
Neal, William Hunter 
Neal, Lella Elizabeth 
Neal, Margaret E. 

Neff, Lucile Jeannette 
Noland, Dorothy 
Noland, Mrs. H. H. 
Norton, Mrs. Elma McG. 


0: 


Overstreet, Robert 
Overstreet, Richard T. 
Overstreet, Mrs. R. T. 
Overstreet, G. M., Sr. 
Overstreet, Mrs. G. M., Sr. 
Overstreet, Mrs. R. T. 
Overstreet, Wm. Henry 
Overbay, Mrs. D. L. 
Overstreet, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Overstreet, Irene 
Overstreet, Anna M. 
Overstreet, Cornelia 
Overstreet, Miss Laura E. 
Overstreet, Irene 
Overbay, David L. 
Overstreet, G. M., Jr. 
Overstreet, Edgar M. 
Overstreet, Herbert L. 
Overstreet, Willie S. 
Overbay, Sarah J. 
Overbay, Laura 
Overstreet, Mrs. Alice 
Overbay, Frankie 
Overstreet, Jesse 
Overstreet, Mrs. Alice D. 
Overstreet, Saml. Livingstone 
Overbay, Jessie 
Overstreet, Nina May 
Overstreet, Elizabeth M. 
Overstreet, Grace ; 
Overstreet, Richard Byron 


1505. 
1508. 
1558. 
1603. 
1607. 
1610. 
1617. 
1670. 
1671. 
1718. 
1763. 
1887. 
1892. 
1893. 
1990. 
2007. 
2053. 
2062. 
2063. 
2096. 
2097. 
2108. 
2148. 
2154. 
2192. 
2193. 
2215. 
2216. 
2227. 
2228. 
2244. 
2306. 
2324. 
2325. 
2326. 
2337. 
2474. 
2741. 
2784. 
2785. 
2786. 
2889. 
2938. 
2957. 
3086. 
3123. 
3281. 
3325. 
3388. 
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Overstreet, Charles Leslie 
Overbay, Adda 

Ogden, Dillard M. 
Overstreet, C. Adair 
Overstreet, Edward Merritt 
Overstreet, Hassie 
Overstreet, Arthur 
Ogden, Cora 

Otte ee. 

Ogden, Flora 

Ott, Mrs. Eva Payne 
Ohlrogge, Mamie 
Overstreet, Mabel 
Overstreet, Chester 
Oliver, William G. 
Oliver, John, Jr. 

Ott, Susannah 

Ohlrogge, Edith 

Oliver, Mrs. John, Jr. 
Ohlrogge, John 

Ohlrogge, Mrs. Margaret 
Ott, Rollin Leland 
Overstreet, Alice Gretchen 
Overstreet, Flora Riker 
Overstreet, Mrs. R. T. 
Overstreet, Clara 

Oliver, Llewellyn 

Oliver, Don Arthur 
Oliver, Mr. John, Sr. 
Oliver, Mrs. John, Sr. 
Ott, Martha 

Overstreet, Mrs. Anna 
Ohlrogge, Frank C. 
Ohlrogge, Miss Elsie Clara 
Ohlrogge, Mr. Adolph Otto 
Ohlrogge, Mrs. Myrtle B. 
Overstreet, Harold Adair 
Overstreet, Mary Roberta 
Owens, George 

Owens, Mrs. George 
Owens, Adair 

Oliver, Mrs. William 
O’Brien, Mrs. Edith L. 
Ott, Mrs. Rosalia Knight 
Owens, Mrs. Adair 
O’Leary, Dilman 

Oxley, Lilith Irene 

Ott, Leland Edward 

Ott, Sue Marguerite 


Be 


Parr, Mary 
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193. 
201. 
202. 
286. 
287. 
363. 
416. 
417. 
466. 
467. 
468. 
590. 
612. 
726. 
741. 
742. 
$43. 
883. 
384. 
885. 
899. 
953. 
954. 
967. 
970. 
995: 
996. 
1025. 
1026. 
1052. 
1075. 
1092. 
1271. 
1319. 
1320. 
1323. 
1324. 
1370. 
1398. 
1410. 
1411. 
15174 
1533; 
1595. 
1635. 
1696. 
1741. 
1742. 
1752. 
1753. 
1804. 
1815. 
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Patterson, Jane 
Peppard, Nathaniel 
Peppard, Sarah 
Prosser, John 

Prosser, Sarah (wife) 
Peterson, Magdelena 
Phillips, John 
Phillips, Elizabeth J. 
Park, James 

Park, Elizabeth 

Park, Mary Jane 
Payne, Almon L. 
Pinkney, Mrs. Helen 
Perrott, Sarah C. 
Palmer, Nathan Stephenson 
Palmer, Susan Young 
Pearce, Mary M. 
Palmer, Alice Ruth 
Palmer, Kittie E. 
Palmer, Martha M. 
Phillips, William 
Patterson, Ida 
Patterson, Harlan P. 
Payne, Mrs. Mary 
Payne, John G. 
Perkins, Benjamin R. 
Perkins, Mrs. Mary 
Pence, Elizabeth 
Perkins, Mary 

Pence, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Perkins, Benj. W. 
Parish, Thomas 
Pierce, Emma 

Price, Mr. Edward N. 
Price, Mrs. Edward 
Price, Mrs. E. D. 
Prices Mrs. aie ied 
Palmer, Herriott C. 
Peters, Jessie L. 
Praigg, Mr. D. T. 
Praigg, Mrs. D. T. 
Patterson, Mrs. Emily A. 
Palmer, Miss Martha M. 
Pulaski, Mary Hurd 
Parkhurst, Emma 
Phillips, Cora M. 
Pittman, Nelson M. 
Pittman, Mrs. Nelson M. 
Powell, John W. 
Powell, Mrs. Katy 
Pittman, Harry 
Powell, James 


1816. 
1817. 
1850. 
1868. 
1869. 
1875. 
1877. 
1915. 
1918. 
1932. 
1947. 
1948. 
2145. 
2165. 
2190. 
2191. 
2195. 
2316. 
2317. 
2369. 
2406. 
2407. 
2408. 
2420. 
2530. 
2532. 
2592. 
2638. 
2639. 
2640. 
2641. 
2643. 
2651. 
2652. 
2679. 
2684. 
2691. 
2762. 
2766. 
2794. 
2836. 
2900. 
2901. 
2902. 
2917. 
2944. 
2oT?. 
2980. 
3046. 
3047. 
3053. 
3054. 


Powell, Mrs. James 
Powell, Chauncey J. 
Pittman, Flora May 
Pearcy, Mr. Wm. N. 
Pearcy, Mrs. Wm. N. 
Pyle, Nellie Rose 

Pettit, Grace E. 

Pittman, Oscar A. 
Putman, Miles 

Pittman, Julia Ann 
Phillips, Richard 
Phillips, Mrs. Catherine M. 
Powell, Chauncey J. 
Price, Daniel LaFayette 
Paige, Julia W. 

Paige, Rose A. 
Patterson, Mrs. Ada 
Pittman, Nelson 

Pittman, Elizabeth 
Palmer, Herriott C. 
Pool, William Curtis 
Pool, Mrs. Anna 

Pool, Earnest 

Perkins, Roscoe C. 

Parr, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Parr, Miss Freda 

Pavy, Roy 

Patterson, Frank H. 
Patterson, Mrs. Frank 
Patterson, Miss Ethel M. 
Patterson, John D. 
Patterson, Robert Henry 
Patterson, Mr. William 
Patterson, Mrs. William 
Pulliam, Eugene 
Parkhurst, Mrs. Edith Helm 
Prather, Frances Anderson 
Powell, Mr. J. R. 
Palmer, Miss Alice Ruth 
Perkins, William 
Parker, Mrs. Anna 
Powell, Cornelius 
Powell, Mrs. Cornelius 
Powell, Clarinda 

Pease, Mrs. Helen L. 
Pittman, Miss Sallie Ann 
Portteus, Dr. Walter L. 
Portteus, Mrs. W. L. 
Perkins, Elizabeth Jane 
Pangburn, Pauline 
Perkins, Mr. Roscoe 
Perkins, Mrs. Roscoe 


3076. 
3087. 
3142. 
3156. 
3173. 
3179. 
3207. 
3213. 
3253. 
3284. 
3285. 
3329. 
3362. 


367. 


42. 

96. 

99. 
109. 
110. 
126. 
168. 
178. 
222. 
234. 
414. 
425. 
426. 
435. 
460. 
472. 
496. 
513. 
549. 
637. 
671. 
699. 
704. 
718. 
738. 
$17. 
$18. 
819. 
820. 
$53. 
880. 
892. 
393. 
914. 


Pebbles, Betty Jane 

Pogue, Ivan 

Pogue, Mrs. Ivan 

Portteus, Nancy 

Patterson, Mr. Kenneth 

Parker, Rosemary Louise 

Philips, Mrs. Ruth Marie 

Pebbles, Betty 

Parish, Ray, Jr. 

Parks, Roland C. 

Parks, Mrs. R. C. 

Putnam, Martha Louise 

Parks, Roland Thomas 
4s 

Quinn, Mary E. 

Re 
Rutherford, Mrs. N. 
Robb, Robert 
Robb, Ann Eleanor 
Ross, Wm. A. 

Ross, Elizabeth 

Reese, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ritchey, Dr. Samuel . 
Reid, Mrs. Mary 

Ross, Catherine 

Ritchey, John 

Remly, Elias Franklin 
Ritchey, Dr. John 
Ritchey, Mary — 
Ritchey, Lawrence P.. 
Rhinehart, Samuel 

Rose, Ellen 

Rankin, Jane E. 

Riddle, Dr. George W. 
Reed, Esther 

Riker, Mrs. William 
Roy, Mrs. Caroline 
Ritchie, Clarinda 
Ritchey, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Ritchey, Mrs. .L. P. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Mary 
Rominger, A. S. | 
Rominger, Mrs. Amanda 
Rominger, Emily 
Rominger, Adelaide 
Rominger, Rufus E. 
Randall, E. P. 
Remley, Mrs. Ann 
Remley, A.’J.. 
Riker, Ida. H. 
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984. Rutherford, Lydia Ann 
985. Rutherford, Nancy Ellen 
986. Ritchey, Lawrence P. 
1012. Rogers, Maggie G. 
1019. Ransdall, John W. 
1020. Ransdall, Mrs. Carrie V. 
1042. Rhynearson, John 
1044. Reynolds, Mrs. Henrietta 
1060. Robbins, Mollie 
1061. Richardson, Mrs. Anna 
1091. Robbins, George 
1138. Runnells, Dr. M. T. 
1147. Reeves, Julia C. 
1160. Ransdall, Peter 
1161. Ransdall, Mrs. Rachel 
1166. Rose, J. W. 
1167. Rose, Mrs. J. W. 
1176. Ritchey, Louise Anna 
1183. Rynearson, Wm. Franklin 
1185. Reynolds, Maggie L. 
1190. Rynearson, Samuel 
1226. Robbins, Andrew 
1244. Rowe, Mr. S. P. 
1245. Rowe, Mrs. S. P. 
1290. Ransdall, Frank E. 
1301. Roberts, John 
1304. Ritchie, Miss Emma 
1305. Robison, William 
1311. Ritchie, Miss Laura 
1316. Ritchie, Mrs. Mollie 
1353. Rowe, Harry F. 
1371. Ritchie, Lella 
1382. Ritchie, Jessie 
1399. Ragsdale, Miss Sallie 
1443. Richardson, Mrs. Evaline 
1447. Richardson, Mr. Charles 
1449. Richardson, Anna Bell 
1450. Richardson, Leonard M. 
1463. Robertson, Mrs.. Alethia 
1464. Robertson, Miss Abbie J. 
1465. Robertson, Frederick M. 
1469. Ransdall, Peter 
1470. Ransdall, Mrs. Peter 
1471. Ransdall, Frank E. © 
1478. Robbins, Mrs. Nancy J. 
1485. Ransdall, Maggie 
1500. Ransdall, Mattie V. 
1510. Runyon, William R. 
1515. Rothbaust, Mr. Louis 
1516. Rothbaust, Mrs. Louisa 
1538. Ransdall, Grace © 
1548. Ransdall, Mabel M. 
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1569. Robbins, Jessie 

1577. Ritchey, James 

1584. Rhea, Foster 

1609. Ritchey, Lizzie 

1615. Ritchey, L. E. 

1616. Robbins, Harry 

1626. Richardson, Dora 
1637. Roberts, Harry 

1679. Ragsdale, John W. 
1697. Rothbaust, Chloe 

1698. Rothbaust, Jesse 

1699. Robbins, Katie B. 
1700. Robbins, William 
1703. Ritchie, James H. 
1713. Ransdall, Omer 

1719. Ritchie, Mrs. Moilie M. 
1767. Ringo, Miss Alice 
1781. Ryker, Melvin O. 
1784. Ryker, John W. 

1785. Ryker, Miss Lottie MI. - 
1786. Ryker, Miss Jessie 
1787. Ryker, Miss Mary M. 
1789. Railsback, David E. 
1790. Railsback, Mrs. Florence 
1821. Riker, Mrs. Alice 
1849. Richardson, Nellie 
1878. Ryker, Inez 

1907. Rogers, Hanford 

1917. Ryker, Laura 

1923. Robbins, Elizabeth 
1937. Ransdall, Carl 

1940. Riker, William E. 
1965. Ransdall, Mrs. Zarilda 
1978. Richardson, Allie 
1995. Rynearson, Everett 
1996. Ryker, Chester 

2021. Riker, Pearl 

2033. Ragsdale, William W. 
2037. Ryker, Edward B. 
2074. Robinson, Mrs. James 
2076. Ragsdale, Oren M. 
2123. Ransdall, Peter 

2124. Ransdall, Mrs. Rachel 
2125. Ransdall, John 

2126. Ransdall, Beulah 
2161. Ritchey, Noble Brown 
2168. Ransdall, Ruth 

2229. Ransdell, Miss Margaret 
2230. Ransdell, Mary A. 
2238. Rynearson, Elmer 
2255. Richardson, Maggie Elia 
2271. 


Ritchey, Dorothy Elizabeth 


2276. 
228%) 
2294. 
2300. 
2303. 
2344. 
| 2373. 
2374. 
2375. 
2379. 
2461. 
2499. 
2501. 
255034. 
2623. 
2624. 
Shp 
O27: 
2742. 
2775. 
2738. 
2789. 
2866. 
2867. 
2883. 
2893. 
2908. 
2909. 
2915. 
3083. 
3084. 
3135. 
3190. 
3191. 
3231. 
3232. 
3245. 
3246. 
3249. 
3297. 
3365. 
3366. 
3375. 
3384. 
3386. 
3387. 


37. 
101. 
103. 
107. 


Rawlings, Max J. 
Rogers, Sanford C. 
Robinson, James 
Richardson, Collier Homer — 
Rawlings, Leon yon 
Richardson, David 
Ransdell, A. William 
Ransdell, Mrs. Solona A. 
Ransdell, Charles R. 
Ransdell, Tunis Donald 
Ritchey, Margaret Ruth 
Robinson, Howard Pitney 
Rairdon, Charles Wesley 
Robinson, William Joseph 
Ross, Dorthea Crawford 
Ross, James 
Rohrer, Mrs. Sue 
Robinson, Mrs. J. S. 
Robinson, Sarah Alice 
Roberts, Eugene M. 
Robison, Mr. W. B. 
Robison, Mrs. W. B. 
Roberts, Mr. H. K. 
Roberts, Mrs. H. K. 
Rynearson, Everett 
Ragsdale, Mrs. Susan 
Richardson, W. W. 
Richardson, Mrs. W. W. 
Rust, Robert Kenneth 
Richardson, Mr. Wallace 
Richardson, Mrs. Wallace 
Rogers, Mrs. Elmer W. 
Renolds, Dr. Russell P. 
Renolds, Mrs. R. P. 
Ragsdale, Mr. Forrest 
Ragsdale, Mrs. Forrest 
Rice, Mr. Howard Dewey 
Rice, Mrs. Howard D. 
Ragsdale, John Clarke 
Roberts, Mrs. Eugene 
Rapp, John D. 
Rapp, Mrs. John D. 
Ragsdale, Mrs. Leo Chas. 
Rogers, Mrs. Grant 
Rogers, Ann 
Rogers, William Jack 


S. 


Smiley, Margaret 
Shellady, Wm. G. 
Shellady, Elizabeth 
Shellady, Eliza Jane 


108. 


132. 
143. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
180. 
189. 
206. 
209. 
217. 
218. 
238. 
246. 
322. 
336. 
384. 
394. 
439. 
448, 
449. 
465. 
485. 
491. 
492. 
520. 
532; 
Saas 
550. 
562. 
596. 
599. 
617. 
618. 
619. 
651. 
657. 
661. 
665. 
672. 
677. 
687. 
693. 
739. 
740. 


823. 


835. 
813. 
864. 
865. 
901. 
902. 
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Shellady, Douglas G. 
Shellady, James D. 
Shellady, Samuel W. 
Sharp, John 

Sharp, Temperance 
Sloan, Harvey 
Smiley, Elizabeth 
Sturgeon, Mary 
Shellady, Harry B. 
Sloan, Mrs. America 
Shellady, S. Amanda 
Schafer, Cynthia A. King 
Shellady, Mrs. Eliza 
Sickles, Mrs. Alma 
Shellady, Leander D. 
Saye, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Sloan, Emily 
Shellady, James A. 
Shellady, Leander D. 
Service, Henry 
Service, Martha 
Stivers, Agnes P. 
Shellady, Elizabeth J. 
Sample, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Say, Margaret 

St. John, Mrs. Mary 
Sneathen, Mrs. C. 

St. John, William 
Sharp, Henrietta 
Sloan, James W. 
Sneathen, Luther M. 
St. John, Mary 
Shellady, James 
Smith, David 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah 
Stewart, Rachel A. 
Scull, Adelie 

Shinn, Mrs. Eliza 
Sadler, Mrs. Angeline 
Stimpson, R. H. 
Stevens, Jane 

Sloan, Ella 

Smith, Mollie E. 
Smiley, Mrs. Maria 
Stevens, Jacob 
Service, Mrs. Henry 
St. John, Mrs. Mary J. 
Stewart, Mary E. 
Stewart, James 
Stewart, John W. 
Schafer, Adrian 
Schafer, Mrs. Lydia 


907. 

909, 

930. 

958. 

966. 

968. 

973. 

976. 
1029. 
1035. 
1053. 
1064. 
1065. 
1066. 
1073. 
1079. 
1085. 
1086. 
1093. 
1159. 
1194. 
1195, 
1203. 
1207. 
1231. 
1237. 
1243. 
1272. 
1288. 
1312. 
1338. 
1341. 
1342. 
1343. 
1349. 
1350. 
1383. 
1390. 
1393. 
1394. 
1456. 
1458. 
1459. 
1482. 
1527. 
1528. 
1537. 
1575. 
1576. 
1590. 
1599. 
1612. 
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Sloan, Georgia Ann 
Smiley, Samuel P. 
Smiley, Oliver H. P. 
Severance, Francis M. 
Stewart, James K. 
Spratt, Miss Eliza 
Smith, James H. 
Sloan, Howard 
Shearman, George L. 
Searls, Mrs. Maude 
Selfridge, Jane 

Short, Wm. M. 

Short, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Short, Mary Angeline 
Severance, Mrs. M. J. 
Snyder, Mrs. Phoebe 
Stewart, Tasewell 
Stewart, Mrs. Tasewell 


’ Stewart, Selena 


Stephens, Mrs. Jane 
Staff, Mrs. Anna D. 
Smith, Joseph C. 

Scott, Mrs. Isabella 
Scott, Miss Jennie 
Stewart, Mrs. Sarah Ann 
Smith, Mrs. Dorcas M. 
Spratt, Miss Eliza J. 
Swan, James B. 

Short, Charles N. 
Skinner, John 

Smiley, Miss Lizzie 
Smiley, S. B. 

Smiley, Mrs. S. B. 
Smiley, Lizzie H. 
Smith, Miss Sallie 
Short, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sebern, Charles 

Sloan, Charles A. 
Sloan, Mrs. Charles 
Smiley, Mary A. 
Sandefur, W. C. 
Schafer, Mrs. Jennie 
Service, Mrs. Sarah 
Sloan, Myrtle 

Stewart, Jonathan 
Stewart, Mrs. Jonathan 
Sloan, Elmer 
Severance, Mrs. Anna M. 
Smith, Joseph P. 

Short, Mrs. Emma 
Smith, Victor 
Strohmeier, Estertena 


Sebastian, O. C. 
Snodgrass, Charles W. 
Severance, Wynona 
Strohmeir, Amelia C. 
Spillman, William 
Strohmeier, Henry 
Smith, Mrs. Eliza 
Smith, Sidney 
Sebastian, Mrs. Libbie 
Smiley, Frank 

Shuck, L. F. 

Shuck, Mary E. 
Shuck, Margaret F. 
Snyder, William 
Snyder, Mrs. Phoebe 
Sloan, George A. 
Smart, Mr. James D. 
Smart, Mrs. James D. 
Smiiey, Minnie 

Smart, Cyrus Herbert 
Sloan, Ruth A. 

Staff, Emma S. 
Suckow, Clara 
Suckow, William W., Jr. 
Suckow, Mrs. Maggie 
Schafer, Mrs. Lizzie 
Small, William 

Small, Mrs. William 
Shuck, Ivy D. 

Staff, Lida V. 

Sloan, Erma 

Smalley, Dr. J. K. 
Storey, Oscar Sears 
Smith, John Clark 
Smith, Margaret Eleanor 
Staff, George B. 
Schlosser, Mrs..W. H. 
Sheidler, Mrs. Mary 
Short, Mrs. Maggie 
Smith, Dora Jeannette 
Suckow, Karl Henry 
Staff, Charles B. 
Spicer, Miss Hattie B. 
Sheek, Carl 

Stegg, Miss Julia 
Sisson, S. C. 

Sisson, Mrs. Dora 
Sisson, Edna 

Sisson, Hulda 

Sisson, Leroy 

Seward, Mrs. Florence H. 
Swift, Mrs. Ida M. 


2468. 
2531. 
2535. 
dle 
2565. 
2569. 
2570. 
2591. 
2606. 
2630. 
2631. 
2632. 
2661. 
2667. 
2676. 
2677. 
2678. 
2698. 
2704. 
2705. 
2712. 
2736. 
2746. 
2754. 
2781. 
2835. 
2840. 
2841. 
2855. 
2856. 
2857. 
2868. 
2869. 
2880. 
2881. 
2882. 
2888. 
2892. 
2394. 
2895. 
2918. 
2924. 
2940. 
2942. 
2951. 
2961. 
2962. 
2963. 
2974. 
2996. 
3002. 
3003. 
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Schlosser, Mrs. Georgia 


Sturgeon, Miss Wanda Louise 


Spears, Merle D. 
Smiley, Virgil D. 

Swift, Gladys Lucile 
Schlosser, Dr. W. H.: 
Schlosser, Ellamae 
Swenson, Swan 

Smiley, Mrs. Virgil 
Smiley, H. C. 

Smiley, Miss Inez 
Smiley, Miss May 
Sterling, Mrs. Hattie 
Spears, Marjorie Lucile 
Smiley, Mrs. Alice 
Smiley, Miss Kate 
Smiley, Miss Bertha 
Stewart, Mrs. Martha 
Staff, Mrs. Charles 
Staff, Mrs. George 
Spurgeon, Agnes Myrtle 
Slauterback, Miss Ruth 
Spears, Chester Powell 
Schafer, Mrs. Fred 
Strohmeier, Edward 
Strohmeier, Mrs. Edward 
Salisbury, Charles Vernon 
Salisbury, Eabert Drake 
Swift, Mrs. Fred 
Swift, Robert Wood 
Schafer, Mrs. Mary E. 
Scandrett, M. E. 
Scandrett, Mrs. M. E. 
Suckow, Mrs. Karl 
Stuck, Lee 

Stuck, Mrs. Lee 

Sterritt, Jackson 
Scandrett, Dillman. Allen 
Scott, Mr. Paul 

Scott, Mrs. Paul 
Stewart, Mrs. Jessie P. 
Spears, Mrs. Chester 
Schafer, Katherine L. 
Schafer, Leah Jean 
Stainbrook, William E. 
Skiles, Mr. A. D. 
Skiles, Mrs. A. D.. 
Skiles, Jessie K. 

Skiles, Paul 

Shuck, Mrs. Carlton 
Scott, S. B. 

Scott, Mrs. S. B. 


3010. 
3011. 
3013. 
3017. 
3019. 
3027. 
3044. 
3061. 
3062. 
3064. 
3067. 
3085. 
3090. 
3091. 
3092. 
3096. 
3129. 
3143. 
3144. 
3157. 
3158. 
3161. 
3170. 
3171. 
3172. 
3194. 
3195. 
3237. 
3257. 
3258. 
3259. 
3263. 
3264. 
3318. 
3319. 
3332, 
3336. 
3364. 
3379. 
3389. 
3390. 
3391. 
3400. 
3401. 


95. 
104. 
115. 
142. 
152. 
153. 
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Snyder, Alton 

Shuck, Carlton 

Shuck, Oren J. 

Snyder, Mrs. Alton 
Steele, June Evelyn 
Smith, Mrs. Alida 
Stainbrook, Jane Louise 
Sutton, Mr. Kenneth 
Sutton, Mrs. Kenneth 
Swaisgood, Mr. H. B. 
Staff, George B., Jr. 
Shutt, Gladys 

Staff, Virginia Jennings. 
Strohmeier, Henrietta Louise 
Staff, Richard 
Stainbrook, Robert 

Stone, (Margaret) Mrs. Howard 
Swift, Mr. Richard 

Swift, Mrs. Richard 
Spears, William Eugene 
Sullivan, William L., Jr. 
Staff, Charles B., Jr. 
Sheek, Mr. Roy C. 

Sheek, Mrs. Roy C. 

Sheek, Anna Jean 
Stonecipher, Mr. E. H. 
Stonecipher, Mrs. E. H. 
Sharp, Mrs. Fred 
Stainbrook, Janet 
Stephens, Mary Alice 
Stephens, Lewis McLelland 
Stephens, Mr. Bruce 
Stephens, Mrs. Bruce 
Sanders, Mr. Charles W. 
Sanders, Mrs. Charles W. 
Steinbarger, Wm. Gordon 
Sitsman, Mrs. Ida 

Shuck, Sue Charlene 
Sullivan, Wm. Lawson, Sr. 
Stumpf, Frances Jane 
Scott, Mary Elizabeth 
Stainbrook, Helen Joyce 
Seig, Albert Charles 

Seig, Mrs. Albert Charles 


aig 


Thompson, Mathew 
Thompson, Catherine 
Thompson, Nancy 
Thompson, Abdallah 
Thompson, Elisha 
Thompson, Hannah 


154. 
155. 
159. 
181. 
215. 
236. 
240. 
276. 
278. 
306. 
345. 
346. 
451. 
493, 
500. 
508. 
510. 
555, 
536. 
576. 
577. 
580. 
663. 
676. 
690. 
695. 
805. 
811. 
812. 
815. 
846. 
867. 
934. 
1062. 
1113. 
1119. 
1122. 
1126. 
1127. 
1129. 
1130. 
1134. 
1135. 
1188. 
1189. 
1204. 
1223. 
1233. 
1262. 
1266. 
1268. 
1291. 


Thompson, Emily 
Thompson, Zerelda 
Tetrick, Mrs. Nancy 
Thompson, Elizabeth 
Thompson, Jane 
Thompson, Mary Ann 
Thompson, Elizabeth 
Thompson, Ellen Jane 
Thompson, John 
Thompson, Hetty 
Terrill, Hampton 
Terrill, Hanna Aten 
Thompson, Martha J. 
Taylor, Mary C. 
Thompson, Joseph C. 
‘Totten, Mrs: 
Totten, George W. 
Terhune, W. A. 
Terhune, Alma 
Terrill, G. P. 

Terrill, Magdalene 
Terhune, Davis 
Toner, Mrs. M. J. 
Turner, Nancy Ann 
Terrill, John A. 
Terrill, Electa M. 
Todd, Wm. P. 
Terhune, W. A. 
Terhune, Mrs. Almira 
Taylor, Mrs. Josephine 
Terhune, Anna 
Tuly, Mary Ann 
Taylor, Richard T. 
Terhune, John 

Todd, Harvey 
Thompson, P. M. 
Thompson, Emily 
Thompson, Prof. E. W. 
Thompson, Mrs. E. W. 
Taggart, Robert 
Taggart, Mrs. Robert 
Todd, William 

Todd, Cynthia 
Terhune, Ellen S. 
Terhune, Jennie 
Thompson, George W. 
Terrill, Mrs. Mary H. 


Torrance, Mrs. Wm. T. 


Thompson, Miss Lillian 
Trefflich, Herman 
Tingle, Mrs. Marcella 
Tilson, Mrs. Jennie 
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1293. 
1294. 
1302. 
1335. 
1388. 
1400. 
1436. 
1473. 
1479. 
1503. 
1544. 
1546. 
1550. 
1621. 
1628. 
1642. 
1643. 
1686. 
1687. 
1808. 
1824. 
1827. 
1828. 
1840. 
1841. 
1858. 
1859. 
1862. 
1886. 
1911, 
1924. 
1934. 
1941. 
1952. 
1953. 
1957; 
2054. 
2058. 
2136. 
2146. 
2169. 
2175. 
2203. 
2237. 
2268. 
2282. 
2299. 
2319. 
2338. 
2362. 
2395. 
2421. 
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Torrance, Katherine 
Torrance, Frances C. 
Thompson, Marrillous 
Thompson, John H. 
Tearman, Jennie 
Tresslar, Everett 
Tucker, Mrs. Nancy 
Taggart, Mrs. Eliza Jane 
Torrance, William B. 
Todd, Daisy 

Trefflick, Gertrude 
Trefflick, Nellie 

Todd, Mrs. Mattie H. 
Tilson, S. Morrell 
Todd, Robert L. 
Trefflick, Herman 
Trefflick, Mrs. Anna 
Thompson, Robert S. 
Thompson, Mrs. Abigail 
Trefflick, Elizabeth 
Trefflick, Edna 

Trout, Mrs. Nannie J. 
Trout, James T. 
Thompson, William H. 
Thompson, Mrs. Belle 
Terrill, Edgar B. 
Terrill, Albert H. 
Terrill, Mrs. Catherine 
Tilson, Mabel 

Trefflick, Grace Olive 
Tearman, Mrs. Martha 
Thompson, Loretta 
Thompson, Stella B. 
Thompson, Mr. Thomas Edgar 
Thompson, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Thompson, Mrs. Nannie 
Thompson, Hazel F. 
Tilson, Garrie M. 
Trout, Corwin B. 
Tilson, Frost William 
Trout, Ernest Merrill 
Todd, Nancy Helen 
Trout, Florence 

Todd, Robert Alexander 
Trout, Helen Marie 
Tilson, Edele 

Terrill, Bessie 

Taggart, Mrs. Eliza J. 
Thompson, Mary M. 
Thompson, Georgia Alice 
Tyler, Mrs. Sarah Boyer 
Trout, Byron E. 


2422. 
2423. 
2482. 
2527. 
2563. 
2614. 
2709. 
Alas 
2816. 
2817. 
2858. 
2870. 
2939. 
2954. 
2955. 
2956. 
3029. 
3036. 
3037. 
3063. 
3121. 
3122. 
3159. 
3227. 
Sap: 
3282. 
3283. 
3287. 
3288. 
3335. 
3378. 
3380. 
3381. 
3382. 


1552. 
1714. 
1715. 
1722. 
1729. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
2048. 
2116. 


11. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Thompson, Wilbur Hall 
Trout, Maurice Leland 
Tyler, Buford W., Jr. 
Thompson, Eugene Edgar 
Thompson, Wm. Howard 
Tilson, Opal Adams 
Tucker, Gordon Trefflick 
Tracy, Mrs. Gladys M. 
Thompson, Mr. Edgil 
Thompson, Miss Ruth M. 
Tarlton, Mrs. John 
Tarlton, John Henry 
Thalhamer, Richard G. 
Thalhamer, John Henry 
Thalhamer, Mrs. J. H. 
Thalhamer, Irma C. 
Thalhamer, Josephine 
Treon, Mr. George 
Treon, Mrs. George 
Thompson, Dr. Charles H. 
Tobias, Mr. John 
Thompson, Mylas 
Trout, Robert Stanley 
Todd, Mr. Marshall F. 
Tillotson, Jean 
Talley, Mr. B. F. 
Talley, Mrs. B. F. 
Tormoehlen, Maurice George 
Tormoehlen, Mrs. M. G. 
Thompson, Mrs. Edgar 
Talbert, Dr. Mellis Grant 
Tulley, Frederick W. 
Tulley, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Talbert, Mrs. M. G. 

U. 
Utterback, Bert E. 
Utterback, James 
Utterback, Mrs. Hannah 
Utter, G. W. 
Utter, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Utter, George W. 
Utter, Mrs. George W. 
Utter, Edna 
Utter, Jennie 
Uiter, Verna 


ve 


Voorhees, Jane 
Voorhees, Rachel 
Voorhees, John 
Voorhees, Hannah 
Voorhees, Dorcas 
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35: 
36. 
47. 
48. 
52. 
53. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
194. 
231. 
259. 
261. 
268. 
269. 
376. 
afd 
410. 
424. 
431. 
517. 
518. 
553. 
579. 
706. 
709. 
712. 
721. 
723. 
738. 
780. 
781. 
785. 
790. 
793. 
816. 
$25. 
$27. 
866. 
877. 
891. 
895. 
994. 
1017. 
1018. 
1031. 
1059. 
1077. 
1097. 
1104. 
1105. 


Vannoy, Caleb 
Vannoy, Mahala 
VanNuys, Isaac 
VanNuys, Ellen 
VanNuys, Samuel 
VanNuys, Anna List 
VanNuys, Tunis 
VanNuys, Catherine 
VanNuys, Charity 
VanNuys, John 

Vestal, Sophia 
VanNuys, Cornelius D. 
VanNuys, Catherine 
VanNuys, Emeline 
VanNuys, Caroline 
VanNuys, James H. L. 
Vannoy, John 

Vannoy, Mary 
VanNuys, Julia Ellen 
Vanarsdall, Mary 
VanNuys, Mrs. Ellen 
Verbryck, Richard 
Verbryck, Elizabeth 
Vawter, Mrs. Jane 
Vawter, Sarah 

Vawter, Mrs. Eliza 
Vawter, Benj. 

Vawter, Aaron 
VanNuys, Mrs. Archibald 
VanNuys, Mary Catherine 
Vawter, Aaron 

Voris, William D. 
Voris, Mrs. William D. 
VanNuys, John H. 
Voris, Mrs. John Calvin 
Voris, John Calvin 
Voris, Mr. George W. 
Voris, Mrs. Martha 
Voris, H. Cornelius 
Voris, Mrs. George 
Voris, William D. 
Vawter, Mrs. Mariah L. 
Vawter, Irene E. 
Voris, Mrs. Angeline 
Voris, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Voris, Samuel M. 
VanWye, Anne 
VanNuys, Dr. John D. 
Vandruver, David 
Vawter, Miss Mary J. 
VanHausen, Mrs. Maggie 
VanHausen, Charles L. 


1128. 
1172. 
1179. 
1216. 
1217. 
1347. 
1348. 
1457. 
1495. 
1542. 
t56i, 
1619. 
1724. 
1725. 
1764. 
1765. 
1809. 
1820. 
1927. 
1928. 
2056. 
2094. 
2095. 
2111. 
2149. 
2170. 
2249. 
2292. 
2301. 
2335. 
2353. 
2366. 
2367. 
2400. 
2401. 
2403. 
2404. 
2405. 
2515. 
2537. 
2538. 
2576. 
2612. 
2613. 
2615. 
2625. 
2626. 
2688. 
2689. 
2773. 
2809. 
2919. 


VanNuys, Mrs. Mary 
Voris, Ora 

Voris, Myrtillus J. 
Vanarsdall, James T. 
Vanarsdall, Mrs. James T. 
Voris, C. Harvey 

Voris, Mrs. Julia 
Vawter, David G. 

Voris, Margaret M. 
Voris, William Roscoe 
Voris, John Victor 
Vawter, Charles 
Vanarsdall, J. W. 
Vanarsdall, Laura 
Vanarsdall, Mrs. Diana 
Vanarsdall, Miss Ida 
Voris, Marcia 

VanNuys, C. D. 
Vanarsdall, Aaron 
Vanarsdall, Mrs. Sarah 
VanNuys, Mrs. Elizabeth 
VanNuys, Mr. James Edward 
VanNuys, Mrs. James Edward 
Voris, Miss Ida P. 

Voris, Mary 

Vandivier, Mr. Arie V. 
Vandagriff, Gladys 
Vandagriff, Anna Maude 
VanNuys, Gladys 
Vanarsdall, Mrs. Sallie 
VanNuys, Leo Creasy 
Vanarsdall, Mr. Fred 
Vanarsdall, Mrs. Fred 
VanNuys, Mr. Samuel 
VanNuys, Mrs. Samuel 
Vandagriff, Mr. Thomas 
Vandagriff, Hershell T. 
Vandagriff, Minnie 
Vandivier, Catherine 
Voris, Mr. Wm. D. 
Voris, Mrs. Wm. D. 
Voris, Mrs. M. J. 
VanNuys, Mr. C. L. 
VanNuys, Mrs. C. L. 
Voris, Mark Harvey 
Vandivier, James Rhiel 
Vandivier, Robert Polk 
VanVleet, Ruth Ernestine 
VanVleet, Matilda Elizabeth 
Veasey, William B. 
Voris, Robert 

Voris, Mr. George 
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2920. 
2959. 
2960. 
3116. 
S137. 
3138. 
3220. 
3235. 
3236. 
3312. 
3313. 
3328. 
3361. 


49. 

85. 

86. 

88. 

a1. 

92. 

EE 
118. 
149. 
WEE 
220. 
232. 
271. 
289. 
324. 
389. 
427. 
428. 
433. 
436. 
473. 
515. 

ade 
523. 
525. 
97. 
598. 
626. 
635. 
696. 
705. 
724. 
747. 
748. 
$92. 
803. 
844. 


a 
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Voris, Mrs. George 
VanSickle, Prof. C. E. 
VanSickle, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Volland, James 
VanWinkle, Mr. J. O. 
VanWinkle, Mrs. J. O. 
Vanarsdall, Mr. J. W. 
Vandivier, Mr. Harry 
Vandivier, Mrs. Harry 
VerHoef, Mr. Andrew 
VerHoef, Mrs. Andrew 
VerHoef, Shirley Mae 
Vest, Burke E. 


W. 


Williams, Mrs. Eliza 
Wilson, John 

Wilson, John, Jr. 
Wilson, Jane 

Wilson, Esther A. 
Wilson, Alexander 
Wilson, Catherine 
Wiison, Mary 
Wallace, Zebulon 
Wallace, Anderson 
Wallace, Jane 
Wilson, Alexander 
Wilson, William C. 
Wilson, James 
Wilson, James 
Wilson, Samuel 
Wick, Cyrus 

Walker, David W. 
West, S. J. 

Wilson, John P. 
Walker, David W. 
White, Nisa Jane 
Williams, Smith 
Williams, Mrs. Marietta 
Waters, Mrs. Frances 
Wheatmire, Christian 
Wheatmire, Frederica 
Woollen, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Woollen, Wm. Wesley 
Williams, Hattie E. 
Way, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wood, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Christina 
West, Mary 

Welsh, John 

Welsh, Mrs. John 
Williams, Mrs. Martha J. 


848. 
854. 
978. 
1013. 
1014. 
1015. 
1088. 
1089. 
1109. 
1125. 
1139. 
1148. 
1164. 
hii § 
1201. 
1208. 
' 1240. 
1241. 
1242. 
1248. 
1249. 
1257. 
1264. 
a3 17, 
1318. 
1332. 
1334. 
1525; 
1415. 
1421. 
1422. 
1423. 
1426. 
1435, 
1445. 
1472. 
1481. 
1489. 
1504. 
1509. 
1520. 
1578. 
1580. 
1583. 
1585. 
1586. 
1592. 
Soy: 
1653. 
1657. 
1706. 
1738. 


Welsh, Emma B. 
Welsh, Florence A. 
Whitesides, Miss Gussie 
Wishard, Mrs. S. E. 
Wishard, Mary Agnes 
Wishard, Florence 
Ware, Jerome F. 

Ware, Mrs. Jerome F. 
White, Mrs. Rachel I. 
Wood, Dr. James 
Williams, Mrs. Rosannah 
Wishard, Mabel Ray 
Williams, Miss Carrie 
Wishard, Harry 
Whitesides, David 
Woods, Edward P. 
Wheat, Mr. Wm. C, 
Wheat, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Wheat, Miss Ophelia 
Wood, Dr. John C. 
Wood, Mrs. John C. 
Williams, Mrs. Christina 
Wesley, John 

Weaver, Richard 
Weaver, Mrs. Richard 
Webb, Miss Nannie 
Webb, Miss Alena 
Webb, Lula E. 
Whitesides, Miss Nora 
Wright, Walter B. 
Winchester, Mr. John M. 
Winchester, Mrs. Lizzie A. 
Winchester, Miss Anna B. 
Webb, Albert 

Woollen, Mrs. Kate 
Wallace, Mrs. Martha 
Wood, Edna 

Willey, John 

Wood, Frank 

Williams, Emma 
White, George 

White, Estella 
Whitlock, Aaron 

White, James C. 
White, James 

White, Sarah E. 

Wood, Robert C. 
Worland, Mrs. Irene 
Woollen, Arthur L. 
Wallace, Martha 
Woollen, Ruby 

Wirt, John H. 


1739. 
1743. 
1744. 
1745. 
1751. 
1757. 
1758. 
1802. 
1854. 
1860. 
1894, 
1895. 
1896. 
1899. 
1904. 
1951. 
1954, 
1967. 
1979. 
1980. 
1998. 
2023. 
2024. 
2034. 
2075. 
2077. 
2102. 
2104. 
B117. 
2129. 
2134. 
2135. 
2139. 
2162. 
2173. 
2176. 
2206. 
2226. 
2270. 
2272. 
2286. 
2297. 
2312. 
2313. 
232s 
2323. 
2330. 
2346. 
2354. 
2359. 
2463. 
2464. 
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Wirt, Mrs. John H. 
Williams, Mrs. Martha J. 
Wright, Miss Amelia 
Wright, Miss Sallie 
Whitesides, Mrs. M. E. 
Whitesides, Mr. A. D. 
Whitesides, Mrs. A. D. 
Wallace, David 

Walling, Sarah J. 
Walling, Theodore R. 
Wey], Lillian 

Webb, Opal 

Webb, Ethel 

Williams, James Thomas 
Wilson, Mrs. Mattie M. 
Wilson, Charles A. 
Wilson, Mrs. Allie 
Woollen, Mrs. Arthur 
Walling, Theodore R. 
Walling, Mrs. Theodore R. 
Webb, Howard 

Wilson, Julia L. 

Wilson, Elizabeth Jean 
Weyl, Carl 

Wilson, William W. 
Wood, Joseph 
Whitesides, Mrs. Isabelle 
Watson, Mrs. Mary D. 
Walling, Clifton 

Wilson, Ida Marie 
Wishard, Frederick G. 
Wishard, Mrs. Frederick G. 
Walling, Lois Marie 
Wood, Thomas Christian 
Webb, Ralph Hough 
Webb, Catherine 
Woollen, Katherine L. 
Whitesides, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Whitesides, Frances Helene 
Wood, Mary Josephine 
Webb, Helen 


Wood, Mrs. Louise 


Wallace, Mr. Frank 
Wallace, Mrs. Ida 
Wallace, Dr. John M. 
Wallace, Mrs. Doloras 
Walden, Mrs. Mary Helm 
White, Mary Goldie 
Wilson, Parker Jones 
Weaver, Ed. A. 
Williams, Elihu 

Williams, Mrs. Elihu 


2507. 
2610. 
2660. 
2671. 
2672. 
2680. 
2681. 
2686. 
2687. 
2702. 
2703. 
2738. 
2753. 
2760. 
2761. 
2778. 
ZI7S: 
2790. 
2791. 
28006. 
2828. 
2891. 
2898. 
2899. 
‘2927. 
3006. 
3074. 
3075. 
3079. 
3095. 
3117. 
3120. 
3196. 
3243. 
3244. 
3300. 
3301. 
3302. 
3356. 
3391; 
3358: 
3363. 


Williams, Ruth Annette 
Williams, James Sloan 
Wheat, Mrs. Susan 
Whitesides, Anna Margaret 
Wetnight, Mary Louise i 
Webb, Mr. Ralph H. 
Webb, Mrs. Ralph H. 
Wyrick, Mr. Donald 
Wyrick, Mrs. Donald 
White, Mr. Edwin Lee 
White, Mrs. Edwin Lee 
Watson, Mrs. Gertrude © 
Whitesides, Mr. Nort 
Williams, Mr. John S. 
Williams, Mrs. John S. 
Woods, Dr. Ralph Cook 
Woods, Mrs. Ralph Cook 
Winters, Mr. Gerald 
Winters, Mrs. Gerald 
Wyrick, Katherine 
Wyrick, Amadore 
Winters, Robert Hunter 
Wheeler, Mrs. Alonzo 
Wheeler, Alonzo 
Wheeler, Dorance 
Woods, Mrs. Thomas 
Wesley, Mr. Charles 
Wesley, Mrs. Charles 
Wright, Mrs. Dorothy 
Winters, David Jerald 
Williamson, Mrs. Frances 
Wright, Miss Grace 
Webb, Mrs. David O. 
White, Mr. Paul 
White, Mrs. Paul 
Webb, Mr. Jesse 
Webb, Mrs. Jesse 
Wilson, Mr. Russell 
Walters, Mr. Ear! L. 
Walters, Mrs. Earl L. 
Walters, Jack Leon 
White, Eleanor Joan 

ive 
Young, Joseph 
Young, Nancy 
Young, John 
Young, Jacob 
Young, Elizabeth D. 
Young, James F. 
Young, Robert 
Young, James W. 
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480. 
503. 
504. 
505. 
783. 
784. 
855. 
1156. 
1157. 
1286. 
1502. 
1936. 
2148. 
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Young, Mary E. 

Young, Nancy 

Young, Charlotte 

Young, Martha A. 

Young, Wm. S. 

Young, Mrs. Wm. S. 

Young, Archibald, A. 

Young, Wm. S. 

Young, (Mary Jane) Mrs. W. S. 
Young, George L. MY 
Young, Vinnie 

Young, Opal M. 

Young, Clara 


2549. 
2673. 
$373. 


359. 
458. 
937. 
938. 
1541. 
1591. 
1597. 
1962. 
2706. 


Young, Mary Catherine 
Young, Jeannette 
Young, James Boner 

Ls 
Zeigler, Mrs. 
Zeigler, John 
Zeppenfeld, August 
Zeppenfeld, Frederica 
Zeppenfeld, Jeannette 
Zeppenfeld, Laila 
Zeppenfeld, Louis 
Zeppenfeld, Mrs. Nettie H. . 
Zeppenfeld, Mrs. Arta Eaton 
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THE CHURCH DIRECTORY 
November 30, 1944 
The Session 


ALEXANDER SHARP, D. D., Moderator 


Class of 1945 Class of 1946 Class of 1947 
Robert A. Todd, Clerk M. J. Voris W. W. Aikens 
Milas Drake Richard L. LaGrange Charles B. Staff 
Hugh V. Miller William T. Henderson Lon McConnell 
Omer H. Hougham E. V. Bergen Oral S. Barnett 


Ruling Elder Emeritus—JoHN W. DiTMaArs 


The Board of Deacons 


Arthur Johnson S. B. Scott Carlton Shuck 

Mark G. Handley Robert P. Vandivier William V. Hemphill 
Leroy T. Cooke Gerald D. Winters Forrest Ragsdale 
Bruce H. Stephens R. Kenneth Andrews Roscoe Freeman 


The Board of Trustees 

C. B. Vawter Carnie Powell Miss Ethelwyn Miller 
Mrs. Wm. V. Hemphill Rollin Ott A. P. Butz 

The Foundation—Board of Directors 
M. J. Voris, Pres. Charles B. Staff, Vice-Pres. Oral S. Barnett 
C. B. Vawter Karl H. Suckow, Treasurer 

The Church School 
Meets at 9:30 A. M.—Every Sabbath 


Christian Education Committee................ Robert A. Todd, Hugh V. Miller, Charles B. Staff 
Ra EN CRETE ooo seeps seen tadoace aon etmopepanncnoemonceivengnicitionsedelanceneonns Miss Grace Wright 
pecrerary ana xoutn Budget Director... i. nee Miss Maud Vandagriff 
Preeeeomrrsecrerary ANG LiDrarian........02.--..-.2-..2000/---s-reoncsense-scwoesens Miss Mary Frances Melton 
REO ERD EOT ITICCTLCL CIN, coo 8 ose 2a s.5a-dancnnateaeconsoeesendneiacssthotepavennensncnsdstsuecncoysepes Mrs. A. P. Butz 
Superintendent Beginners Department....................--.--.-e-:ese000+ Lae ae Miss Susannah Ott 
Superintendent Primary-Junior Department....................0.2-----12--seeeeeeeee- Mrs. Edgar L. Brown 
Superintendent Intermediate-Senior Department..................----1:-1eee- Mrs. James C. Craig 
Secretary Intermediate-Senior Department.....................s-cse0--esesseeeeeeees Anna Margaret Cate 
Re eee CH CDA TUITION ies otoss sce echanseustsateeuetdes dense lodenutanecosetedsnaadue James G. Covert 
Were RICHER TET SUB IDIC, ClASS...c..c.csccccsb hie seck ba yan tovnepstttentteresevedecscctuateosaccdaur-oe a! Cornelius Powell 
Presiaentayv omens oible Classe cc 000i e cesraseeaes secs laseadbesueacen Mrs. John V. Spears 


Present ienan Bible; Class. csi Mui estes ceils alse senaesnesendeseaccucee Mrs. James G. Covert 
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The Women’s Auxiliary 


Meets First Thursday of Every Month, Except July and August 
Circles Meet Third Thursday of Every Month, Except July and August 


Mrs. Paul White 


President...................- Mre.\Leroy Te) Cooke) "7 Circle (2a naa a 

Vice-President.......... Mrs. David O. Webb Circle: Sie eae Mrs. Oral S. Barnett 

Secretary.........- Mrs. Richard L. LaGrange Circle 4c Mrs. William V. Hemphill 

‘Preasureraus..ceue. Mrs. O. I. Demaree Circle 5..........Mrs. Charles B. Henderson 

Circle) Linc aia eee: Mrs. Ed. Emerick Circle 6: nocd pete Mrs. George Davies 
Eyenirie Circle 3.2l4 oUt ee eee sae dees Mrs. M. G. Talbert 


Youth Groups 


Meet at 5:30 Every Sunday Evening Except During Summer Vacation. 
Junior High School Age 


Pioneers: Miss Constance Andrews, Leadet............-.....------sc--eece+-s00++- 
Senior High Schoo! Age 


Tuxis:\Mrs., Robert’ W. Baker, Jrjidleadér< 22k eee 
Fellowship Groups 


Meet Sunday Evening Once a Month, Except July and August 
The) Benson ‘Fellowship Group... ee ea ec ee a Third Sunday 
‘The Mariner Fellowship(Group...0.0 4c ee eee ee Second Sunday 


The Choirs 


Junior Choir, Miss Jean BK rueek, Director) cc) cet eee 4:10 Every Thursday 
Senior: Choir,)\Howard Me istey, \Ditectorsc.. 12. tn erties toners 7:15 Every ‘Thursday 
Ministers: hilo 2 RS ROL recat ave eta tape eta tee ge eee ee Re Chaplain Howard W. Stone 
Interim) Minister eho). 2 peer oetle wen eetee See ae een a ec Alexander Sharp, D.D. 


Church Secretaryos oe ee Mrs. O. I. Demaree, 198 South Water St. Phone 209-R 
Financial Secretaryaie enue aaa eae Gerald D. Winters, 998 East King St. Phone 125 
Church, Ureasarer .-c2 2 oie R. Kenneth Andrews, 601 W. Jefferson St. Phone 699 
Robert A. Todd, 500 N. Main St. Phone 122 
Robert A. Todd, 500 N. Main St. Phone 122 


Benevolence Treastirer.) ee 


Clerkof Conisregation2. 2000 ea 

Church Plistorianis) ie, ce, Miss Herriott Palmer, 398 E. Kentucky St. Phone 545 
Minister. of Muse. cele ae Howard M. Isley, 285 E. Jefferson St. Phone 611 
Church Organist... Mrs. R. Kenneth Andrews, 601 W. Jefferson St. Phone 699 


Church: Custodianoyic2 oy Poon Paul E. Montgomery, 677 North Johnson Avenue 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The parts of this study, other than those pertaining to the life of 
the immediate congregation, have been written with the thought that 
we might emphasize our appreciation of our local church in a review 
of its heritage of church and state through the ages. Such a study 
has called for the use of many authorities. This use is shown in the 
footnotes either in quotation, or by reference. For the permission to 
quote, we express our especial appreciation to the publishers. We 
have given the author, title, and name of the publishing house in 
each case. 


In our father’s old ministerial library we found a copy of Calvin’s 
Institutes in his final 1559 edition, a copy of Hodges’ Constitutional 
History of the Presbyterian Church, 1839, and the Records of the 
Philadelphia and New York Presbyteries 1706-1788, now out of 
print, all published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. We 
have used these and other publications by the Board. 


From the Indiana State Library we were allowed to make a typed 
copy of the photostat of the History of the Presbyterian Church by 
Dr. John N. Dickey, 1828. We had the use of the Holliday Pam- 
phlets and other sources of pioneer church history of Indiana and 
Kentucky found therein. We have quoted from Early Indiana Pres- 
byterianism by the Rev. Hanford A. Edson and have made references 
to Lucien Rule’s Forerunners of Lincoln. 


We had access to and made use of years of the Minutes of the 
General Assembly. 


The Salem Church, Salem, Indiana, loaned us the first volume of 
their session minutes. From the Genealogical Research Department 
of the Kentucky State Historical Society we obtained the membership 
rolls of the Cane Run and New Providence Churches prior to 1830. 
In copies of the Register of State Historical Society of Kentucky we 
found reproductions of the McAfee Papers. J. ¥. Traer of Vinton, 
Iowa, sent us a copy of his History of the Vinton Church. 


Among the local sources we have made use of the county histories 
of David D. Banta and Elba Branigin, the pamphlets, ‘‘Making of a 
Neighborhood” by D. D. Banta; “Semi-Centennial of the Hopewell 
Church” by Edward Black; ‘Union Township” by Livy Young and 
“The Community Church” by Nelson Jones and Harry Magill. We 
were able to secure the Session Records of several of the rural 
churches, now extinct. We have made use of the county records, of 
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land transfers, and of the church records, both of the Session and of 
the Auxiliary Societies. In the Franklin Public Library we found the 
files of the Franklin Examiner, the Johnson County Press, and the 
Franklin Evening Star. 


Letters have been received from former members of the church, 
from the families of former ministers and from ministers and mis- 
sionaries who have gone into the home and foreign fields of labor. 

For all of these courtesies we have sought to make due acknow- 


ledgment. 
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